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BOOK    L 
CHAPTER    I. 

The  play  lasted  very  long,  and  old  Barbara  went 
again  and  again  to  the  window  to  listen  for  the  sound 
of  carriages.  Her  beautiful  mistress,  Mariana,  in  the 
character  of  a  young  officer,  had  been  enchanting  the 
public  that  night  in  the  farce,  and  the  old  woman 
was  waiting  for  her  with  greater  impatience  than  when, 
as  was  usually  the  case,  she  had  only  a  frugal  supper 
to  put  on  the  table.  For  to-night  there  was  a  surprise 
awaiting  her — a  parcel  by  post,  from  a  rich  young  trades- 
man named  Norberg,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  thinking  of 
her  he  loved,  though  far  away. 

Barbara,  in  her  manifold  capacity  of  old  servant,  con- 
fidanle,  adviser,  negotiator  of  affairs,  and  housekeeper, 
had  the  right  of  breaking  seals;  and  in  this  instance  her 
curiosity  had  been  more  difiicult  to  restrain  than  usual, 
because  the  good  opinion  of  the  liberal  lover  was  even 
more  important  to  herself  than  to  Mariana.  To  her  great 
delight,  the  parcel  contained  not  only  a  piece  of  fine 
rauslin  and  the  newest  ribbons  for  Mariana,  but  also  a 
piece  of  print,  some  neck -handkerchiefs,  and  a  little  roll 
of  money  for  herself.     Her  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude 
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and  afifecdon  for  the  absent  Norberg.  She  eagerly  de- 
termined to  speak  his  praises  to  Mariana,  and  remind 
her  of  what  she  owed  him,  and  what  he  must  naturally 
hope  and  expect  from  her  faithful  love. 

The  piece  of  white  muslin,  lighted  up  by  the  colours 
of  the  half-unrolled  ribbons,  lay  on  the  little  table  like  a 
Christmas  present,  the  candles  were  so  placed  as  to  add 
brilliancy  to  the  gift,  and  everything  was  just  arranged 
in  the  best  order,  when  the  old  woman  heard  Mariana's 
step  on  the  stairs.  She  ran  to  meet  her,  but  started 
back  in  wonder  at  seeing  the  girlish  officer  push  by  with- 
out noticing  her  caresses,  enter  the  room  with  a  haste 
and  agitation  very  unusual,  throw  her  little  plumed  hat 
and  sword  on  the  table,  and  begin  to  pace  up  and  down 
restlessly,  without  bestowing  one  glance  on  the  festive 
lights. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling  1"  cried  the  astonished 
old  woman.  "For  Heaven's  sake,  child,  what  has  hap- 
pened? Look  at  these  presents!  Who  else  could  have 
sent  them  but  your  tenderest,  kindest  friendl  Of  course, 
'tis  Norberg;  he  has  sent  you  this  piece  of  muslin  for  a 
night-dress,  and  he's  coming  himself  soon.  He  seems 
fonder  of  you  and  more  generous  than  ever."  The  old 
woman  was  then  going  to  produce  her  own  presents,  but 
Mariana  turned  away  from  the  sight,  exclaiming  pas- 
sionately: 

"Go  away,  leave  me;  I  won't  hear  anything  about 
all  this  to-night.  I  did  what  you  wished;  matters  must 
rest  as  they  are,  and  when  Norberg  comes  back  I  will 
be  his,  yours — you  shall  do  what  you  like  with  me;  but 
till  then  I  am,  and  will  be,  my  own.  Yes;  and  if  you 
had  a  thousand  tongues,  you  should  not  persuade  me 
out  of  my  determination  to  give  myself  entirely  to  the 
man  who  really  loves  me  and  whom  I  love.    Let  me 
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^nave  no  black  looks;  I  shall  give  way  to  this  passion  as 
if  it  were  to  last  for  ever." 

The  old  woman  rem  on  si  rated,  reasoned,  and  at  last 
grew  so  violent  and  bitter  in  the  dispute  that  Mariana, 
flew  upon  her  and  seized  her  by  the  throat,  at  which  old    i 
Barbara  bursi  inio  a  loud  laugh,  exclaiming: 

"I  see  we  must  lose  no  time  in  getting  her  into  petti- 
coats again,  or  my  life  will   be   in  danger.     There,  go 
and  undress.     The  young  scapegrace  has  hurt  me,  but  I 
hope  the  girl  will  beg  pardon  for  his  bad  behaviour. 
Pull  off  the  coat  and  all  the  rest  of  il;  ifs  an  uncom- 
table  dress,  and  for  you,  I  see,  somewhat  dangerous  • 
esides.     The    epaulettes   really   give    you    too    much  ' 
mrage." 
So  saying,  the  old  woman  was  beginning  to  undress 
,  but  Mariana  wrenched  herself  away,  crying.  "Not 
J  fast;  I  am  expecting  a  visitor  to-night." 

"That's  a  pity,"  answered  the  other,  "At  all  events, 
I  hope  ifs  not  that  soft,  green  young  fellow,  the  mer- 
chant's son!" 

"The  very  same,"  said  Mariana.  ' 

"Well,"  answered  the  old  woman,  derisively,  "it  really 
seems  as  if  your  ruling  passion  would  soon  be  generosity 
—you  take  such  a  fancy  for  those  who  are  under  age, 
and  have  got  no  money.  It  must  be  delightful  to  be 
adored  as  a  disinterested  benefactress." 

"Laugh  as  much  as  you  like.     I  love  him;  and  tliese 

mere  words,  as  I  say  them  now  for  the  first  time,  fill  me 

wilh    ecstasy.     I  love    him!     I  had   no    idea  what   this 

feeling  was  before,  often  as  I  have  acted  it.     I  will  throw 

myself  on  his  neck;  I  will  hold  him  fast,  as  if  for  eter- 

j^ty.     He  shall  see  all  my  love,  and  I  will  enjoy  his  to 

^Kutmost  extent." 

^Hr  "Come,  come,"  said  old  Barbar.-i,  coolly,  "you  must  I 
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moderate  these  transports  a  little.  Fve  just  one  word  to 
say  on  the  matter  that  will  be  some  interruption  to  your 
joy.  Norberg  is  coming;  he  will  be  here  in  a  fortnight: 
and  here  is  his  letter — it  came  with  the  presents." 

"Well,  and  if  even  to-morrow's  sun  were  to  rob  me 
of  my  friend,  I  would  determine  not  to  know  it  Four- 
teen days! — why,  it's  an  eternity.  And  what  may  not 
happen  in  a  fortnight)  Everything  may  have  altered  by 
that  time." 

At  this  moment  Wilhelm  came  in.  She  rushed  to 
meet  him,  and  we  need  not  say  how  rapturously  he  threw 
his  arms  round  the  scarlet  uniform,  and  pressed  the  little 
white  satin  waistcoat  to  his  heart  Who  will  venture,  or 
feel  that  he  has  fitting  words  at  command,  to  describe 
the  happiness  of  two  lovers  f  The  old  woman  departed 
grumbling;  we  will  follow  her  example,  and  leave  this 
happy  pair  alone. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  day,  when  Wilhelm  said  good-morning  to 
his  mother,  she  told  him  that  his  father  was  very  much 
aimoyed  by  his  daily  visits  to  the  theatre,  and  meant 
soon  to  forbid  them. 

"I  like  to  go  occasionally  myself,"  she  continued; 
''but  your  immoderate  love  of  the  theatre  disturbs  our 
domestic  peace  so  much,  that  I  am  tempted  to  wish  it 
anywhere.  Your  father  is  always  asking,  'What  can  be 
the  use  of  itf  how  can  people  waste  their  time  sof" 

"Yes,"  answered  Wilhelm,  "he  has  said  the  same  to 
me  already,  and  perhaps  I  answered  him  too  hastily;  but, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  mother,  are  we  to  call  everything  use- 
less except  just  what  puts  money  into  our  pocketSi  or 
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places  US  in  immediate  possession  of  something^  Was 
not  the  old  house  quite  large  enough  for  us!  Was  there 
any  need  to  build  a  new  one)  Does  not  my  father 
spend  a  large  share  of  his  profits  every  year  in  orna- 
menting our  roomsl  Are  not  all  these  silk  hangings  and 
this  English  furniture  useless  tool  Could  not  we  be 
satisfied  with  inferior  articles!  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess  that  these  striped  walls,  with  their  everlastingly 
repeated  flowers,  flourishes,  baskets,  and  figures,  make  a 
thoroughly  unpleasant  impression  on  me.  At  the  best, 
they  are  only  like  the  curtain  at  our  theatre.  But  what 
a  different  feeling  it  is  to  be  sitting  before  that!  How- 
ever long  we  have  to  wait,  we  know  that  at  last  it  will 
rise,  and  our  minds  will  be  amused,  instructed,  and  ele- 
vated by  the  most  delightful  and  varied  objects," 

"But  don't  push  the  matter  to  excess,"  said  his  mother, 
"Your  father  likes  to  be  amused  of  an  evening,  too. 
Besides,  he  thinks  it  takes  your  thoughts  from  other 
things;  and  then,  when  he  is  vexed  all  the  blame 
falls  on  me.  I  am  constantly  reproached  about  that 
tiresome  puppet-show  which  I  gave  you  twelve  years 
ago  at  Christmas,  and  which  first  gave  you  a  taste  for 
the  theatre." 

"Oh!  don't  abuse  the  puppet-show,  mother;  don't 
repent  of  your  love  and  care  for  us.  Why,  those  were 
my  first  happy  moments  in  the  new,  empty  house.  I  see 
it  all  clearly  before  me  now.  How  astonished  1  was 
when,  after  we  had  received  our  presents,  we  were  told 
to  sit  down  before  the  door  leading  into  the  next  roomi 
This  door  opened,  but,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  a  way 
for  us  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  from  room  to 
_iOOin,  the  entrance  was  unexpectedly  filled  up  with  a 
d  spectacle.     A  porch  had  been  raised  inside;  before 

tting  a  mysterious  curtain.    At  first  we  all  remained  aX 
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a  respectful  distance;  and  when  our  curiosity  to  find  out 
what  was  glittering  and  rattling  behind  this  half-trans- 
parent veil  grew  too  evident,  we  were  told  to  sit  down 
on  our  litde  chairs,  and  wait  patiently. 

''In  perfect  silence  we  obeyed.  A  signal  whistle  was 
heard,  the  curtain  rolled  up,  and  we  beheld  the  inside  of 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  painted  bright  red.  First  we 
saw  the  high-priest,  Samuel,  in  conversation  with  Jonathan: 
their  odd  voices  as  they  changed  appeared  to  me  worthy 
of  all  reverence.  Soon  after  Saul  came  on,  and  his  per- 
plexity at  the  impertinence  of  the  ponderous  warrior  who 
had  challenged  him  and  his  people  was  so  great,  that 
I  felt  immensely  relieved  when  the  little  dwarf-like  son 
of  Jesse  came  skipping  forward,  with  his  shepherd's 
crook,  wallet,  and  sling,  and  said:  'All-powerful  king  and 
sovereign  lord!  let  no  man's  courage  fail  because  of  him. 
If  your  Majesty  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  and  fight  this 
mighty  giant' 

"The  first  act  was  over;  the  spectators  were  very 
curious  to  see  what  was  coming,  and  longed  for  the 
music  to  stop.  At  last  the  curtain  rose  once  more. 
David  devoted  the  flesh  of  the  monster  to  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field;  the  Philistine  defied 
him,  stamping  violently  with  both  feet,  and  at  last  ended 
the  whole  affair  delightfully  by  falling  like  a  log.  Then 
the  virgins  sang:  'Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  but  David 
his  ten  thousands:'  the  head  of  the  giant  was  borne  in 
triumph  before  the  little  conquering  hero,  and  the  beauti- 
ful princess  was  given  him  to  wife.  But  here  my  pleasure 
was  greatly  diminished  by  his  dwarfish  appearance;  too 
much  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  the  huge  Goliah 
and  the  little  David  thoroughly  in  character. 

"By-the-bye,  mother,  what  has  become  of  those  pup- 
jf^^/   I  was  filing  a  friend  about  this  plajr  of  oun  the 
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Other  day,  and  it  amused  him  so  much  that  I  promised 
to  show  them  to  him." 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  your  recollecting  it  all  so 
clearly,"  said  his  mother,  "for  you  were  very  much 
interested  in  it  at  the  time.  I  remember  your  stealing 
the  little  book,  and  learning  the  whole  piece  by  heart. 
I  did  not  find  it  out  until  one  evening  when  you  moulded 
a  David  and  Goliah  in  wax,  and,  after  making  them 
declaim  against  one  another,  gave  the  giant  a  thrust,  and 
stuck  his  misshapen  head,  on  the  point  of  a  long  pin  with 
a  wajc  head,  into  the  hand  of  little  David.  I  was  so 
delighted  at  your  good  memory,  and  the  feeling  way  in 
which  you  gave  the  speeches,  that  I  determined  at  once 
to  give  you  all  the  little  wooden  actors,  little  thinking 
how  many  hours  of  annoyance  this  resolution  would 
cause  me." 

"Don'l  regret  it,  mother,"  answered  Wilhelm,  "for  it 
gave  us  children  many  happy  ones." 

So  saying,  he  begged  for  the  keys,  ran  and  found  the 
dolls,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  carried  back  to  the 
times  when  he  had  fancied  them  alive,  and  fancied,  too, 
that  the  life  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  movements 
of  his  own  hands  and  the  tones  of  his  own  voice.  He 
took  ihem  to  his  room,  and  put  them  carefully  away. 


^B  CHAPTER  in. 

I  UEAK  it  everywhere  maintained  that  first  love, 
whether  it  come  sooner  or  later  in  a  man's  life,  is  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  feeling  his  heart  can  ever  know. 
If  this  be  really  so,  we  must  look  upon  our  hero  as 
especially  favoured  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy  this  de- 
licious period  in  the  entire  fulness  of  its  laptute.     It  ^  I 
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only  the  few  who  are  thus  favoured:  the  first  love  of  the 
many  leads  them  through  a  hard  school,  in  which,  after 
a  miserably  scanty  enjoyment  of  love's  pleasure,  they  are 
forced  to  renounce  their  highest  wishes  and  learn  to  bear 
being  deprived  for  ever  of  what  had  once  hovered  before 
them  as  the  perfection  of  happiness. 

Wilhelm's  imagination  had  raised  his  admiration  and 
longing  for  this  fascinating  girl  to  its  present  height.  A 
short  acquaintance  had  sufficed  to  win  her  affection,  and 
now  he  found  himself  really  the  owner  of  the  being 
he  loved  so  entirely,  and  not  only  loved,  but  respected; 
for,  as  she  had  appeared  to  him  first  in  the  favourable 
light  of  a  theatrical  representation,  his  passion  for  the 
theatre  was  closely  bound  up  with  this,  his  first  love  for 
a  woman.  His  youth  endowed  him  with  its  usual  rich 
power  of  enjoyment,  and  this,  in  his  case,  was  heightened 
and  kept  up  by  a  poetical  turn  of  mind.  Mariana's  cir- 
cumstances, too,  gave  a  tone  to  her  behaviour  which 
contributed  to  increase  his  love.  The  fear  lest  her  former 
connexions  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  her  lover 
lent  her  an  appearance  of  anxious  bashfulness  which  was 
most  agreeable.  Her  love  for  him  was  passionate  and 
eager,  even  her  disquietude  seemed  to  add  to  her  tender- 
ness, and  when  with  him  she  was  the  loveliest  of  crea- 
tures. 

On  coming  to  himself  after  the  first  intoxication  of 
his  great  joy,  and  looking  back  on  his  former  life,  he 
seemed  to  see  everything  in  a  new  light  His  duties 
seemed  more  sacred,  his  fancies  and  likings  more  vivid, 
his  knowledge  clearer,  his  capabilities  more  vigorous,  and 
his  purposes  more  resolute.  It  was,  therefore,  not  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  he  could  avoid 
hjs  father's  reproaches^  calm  his  mother,  and  at  the  same 
^uae  enjoy  Manama's  love  unmolested.    He  performed 
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doll  to  our  friend,  that  this  trifling  play  was  the  intro- 
duction to  some  happy  hours. 

They  were  roused  from  their  tender  dreams  by  a 
noise  in  the  street  Mariana  called  to  the  old  woman, 
who  was  busy,  as  usual,  in  altering  the  stage  dresses 
to  suit  the  next  piece  that  was  to  be  given.  She  said  it 
was  only  a  party  of  merry  fellows  coming  away  from  the 
Italian  tavern  next  door,  after  a  good  supper  of  fresh 
oysters  just  arrived,  and  plenty  of  champagne. 

"What  a  pity!"  answered  Mariana.  "We  might  have 
made  merry  too,  if  we  had  only  thought  of  it  in  time." 

"I  dare  say  ifs  not  too  late  yet,"  said  Wilhelm,  and 
slipped  a  louis  d'or  into  old  Barbara's  hand,  saying: 
"Bring  us  what  we  want,  and  you  shall  enjoy  it  with  us." 

The  old  woman  went  to  work  briskly,  and  before 
long  a  prettily  laid-out  table  and  a  good  supper  stood 
before  the  lovers.  They  made  her  sit  down  with  them, 
and  the  little  party  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry. 

At  such  times  there  is  no  want  of  conversation. 
Mariana  took  up  her  little  Jonathan  again,  and  the  old 
woman  chose  Wilhelm's  favourite  subject. 

"You  told  us  once,"  she  began,  "about  the  first  pup- 
pet-play that  was  given  on  Christmas-eve.  It  was  very 
amusing,  but  you  were  interrupted  just  as  the  ballet  was 
going  to  begin.  Now,  we've  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  splendid  performers  who  produced  such  a  tremendous 
sensation." 

"Yes,"  said  Mariana,  "do  tell  us  the  rest,'  and  how 
you  felt  about  it" 

"It  is  a  very  pleasant  feeling,  dear  Mariana,"  replied 
Wilhelm,  "to  call  back  recollections  of  old  times  and 
harmless  mistakes  which  we  fell  into,  more  especially 
if  this  recollection  comes  to  us  just  at  the  moment 
of  reaching  some  fortunate  height,  from  which  we  can 
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as  he  said  this  convinced  her  that  he  had  no  fear  of 
ever  being  in  that  sad  case  himself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"From  that  time,"  continued  Wilhelm,  "my  greatest 
wish  was  to  see  this  piece  again.  I  begged  my  mother 
to  have  it  performed,  and  she  took  advantage  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  try  and  persuade  my  father, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  his  opinion  that,  to  be 
really  worth  anything,  pleasures  must  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  that  neither  old  nor  young  know  how  to 
appreciate  what  they  can  enjoy  every  day. 

"We  should  have  had  to  wait  very  long — possibly 
until  Christmas  came  round  again — if  the  builder  and 
secret  manager  of  the  little  theatre  had  not  himself 
wished  to  repeat  the  performance,  in  order  to  produce 
in  the  farce  a  new  Harlequin  which  he  had  just  con- 
structed. 

"He  was  a  young  officer  in  the  artillery,  with  plenty 
of  talent  and  a  great  turn  for  mechanics.  He  had  been 
of  essential  service  to  my  father  during  the  building  of 
our  house,  and  had  received  so  many  handsome  presents 
from  him  that,  in  return,  he  wished  to  prove  his  grati- 
tude by  making  his  patron's  children  a  Christmas  present 
of  this  complete  little  theatre,  which  he  had  put  together, 
carved,  and  painted  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  it  was,  with 
the  help  of  a  man-servant,  who  had  moved  the  puppets, 
and  had  disguised  his  voice  to  recite  their  different  parts. 
He  found  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  my  father  to 
yield  to  a  friend  from  courtesy  what  he  had  refused  his 
children  from  conviction;  and  so  the  theatre  was  put  up 
once  mone^  smd  the  piece  repeated. 
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"The  first  time  I  saw  it,  wonder  and  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  something  so  new  had  made  me  happy;— 
row.  the  pleasure  consisted  in  Irying  to  find  out  Aow 
everything  was  done.  How  could  it  ail  be  managed, 
was  the  great  question.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  the 
fijst  time  that  the  dolls  did  not  really  speak,  and  I  sus- 
pected that  tiiey  did  not  move  of  themselves;  but,  then, 
how  was  it  that  all  looked  so  pretty,  and  seemed  as  if 
they  really  spoke  and  movedl  where  could  the  people 
and  the  lights  bet  These  questions  disturbed  me  all 
the  more,  because,  much  as  I  enjoyed  the  enchantment 
of  the  scene,  I  longed  to  be  one  of  the  enchanters:  to 
have  a  hidden  hand  in  the  game,  and  yet  to  be  a  specta- 
tor and  enjoy  the  illusion. 

"The  piece  was  over,  and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  farce;  the  spectators  had  left  their  seats, 
and  were  talking  to  one  another,  I  pushed  closer  to  the 
door,  and  could  hear  by  the  rattling  within  that  they 
were  busy  putting  things  away,  A  carpet  hung  before 
&£  framework  beneath  the  stage;  I  lifted  a  corner,  and 
peeped  through.  My  mother  noticed  it,  and  pulled  me 
iKuk;  but  I  had  had  time  to  see  thai  friends  and  enemies, 
fiaul  and  Goiiah,  or  whatever  their  names  might  be, 
>rere  all  being  laid  in  one  drawer.  This  was  fresh  food 
ibr  my  curiosity;  and,  besides,  I  had  perceived  the  lieu- 
tmant  busily  at  work  in  the  inner  sanctum.  From  that 
moment  Harlequin  totally  failed  to  interest  me,  let  him 
kick  his  heels  together  as  hard  as  he  would,  I  was 
lost  in  thought:  my  discoveries  made  me  feel  at  once 
wore  and  yet  less  restless  than  before.  It  seemed  to  me, 
■BOW  that  I  had  really  seen  something,  as  if  I  knew  no- 
thing; and  there  I  was  quite  right,  for  I  could  trace  no 
connection  between  the  parts  of  my  knowledge,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  main  point" 
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CHAPTER    V. 

"In  well-arranged  and  orderly  houses,"  continuet 
Wllhelm,  "the  children  have  a  feeling  something  like 
what  wc  may  suppose  rats  and  mice  to  havei  they  spy 
out  all  the  holes  and  crannies  where  a  forbidden  dainty 
may  be  got  at,  and  eat  it  with  a  stealthy,  timid  enjoy- 
ment which  forms  great  part  of  a  child's  happiness. 

"I  was  sharper  than  any  of  the  othere  at  noticing 
when  a  key  had  been  left  in  the  lock.  Sometimes  the 
negligence  of  those  who  had  rule  over  our  domestic 
affairs  gave  me  a  lucky  moment,  and  my  eagerness  in 
turning  it  to  good  account  was  fully  proportioned  to  the 
veneration  I  felt  for  those  dosed  doors,  which  I  was 
forced  to  pass  for  weeks  and  months,  without  the  chance 
of  getting  more  than  a  stolen  glimpse  within  if  my 
mother  happened  to  want  something  out  of  the  sacred 
enclosures  to  which  they  led. 

"Of  course  the  store-closet  door  was  the  one  I  watched 
most  eagerly,  and  there  are  few  pleasures  of  anticipa- 
tion in  life  whicli  can  compare  with  my  delight  when 
my  mother  called  me,  as  she  sometimes  did,  to  help  her 
in  carrying  something  out,  and,  either  by  her  kindness 
or  my  own  cunning,  1  could  secure  a  few  dried  plums, 
Tlie  abundance  of  such  treasures,  lying  heaped  up  one 
upon  another,  seemed  to  my  imagination  most  enchant- 
ing, and  even  the  strange  fragrance  produced  by  so 
many  different  spices  together  took  such  an  effect  on  my 
senses  that,  if  there  was  a  chance,  uf  the  door  being 
opened,  I  never  failed  to  revel  in  the  delicious  scent  that 
escaped.     One  Simday  morning  my  mother  had  ) 

jrprised  sooner  liian  she  expected  by  the  church<taj| 
and  forgot  tliis  key  of  keys.     Wlicn  Oie  whtde  UoOg 
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"in  Sabbath  stillness,  there  it  was,  in  the  slore-dosei  door! 
The  moment  I  saw  it,  I  walked  up  and  down  by  the 
wall  a  few  times  very  softly,  then  drew  closer  on  tiptoe, 
opened  the  door,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  long- wished -for  bliss.  My  eyes  ran  quickly  over  the 
various  chests,  boxes,  jars,  and  glasses,  in  some  doubt  as 
to  what  I  should  choose  and  take;  but  I  was  not  very 
hard  to  please,  and,  beside  the  favourite  prunes  and  a 
few  dried  apples,  contented  myself  with  one  piece  of 
candied  orange-peel.  As  I  was  quietly  slipping  away 
with  this  booty,  I  caught  sight  of  some  boxes  standing 
together.  The  sliding  Hd  of  one  had  not  been  properly 
closed,  and  some  wires  with  little  hooks  attached  to  their 
ends  were  hanging  out.  A  happy  idea  seized  me;  I 
pounced  upon  them,  and  what  was  my  rapture  to  find  it 
justified  by  seeing  my  whole  world  of  heroes  and  happi- 
ness lying  packed  up  inside!  I  meant  to  take  out  the 
topmost  ones,  look  at  them  first,  and  then  draw  out  those 
that  lay  beneath,  but  the  thin  wires  soon  became  en- 
tangled. This  made  me  frightened  and  uneasy,  especially 
as  I  could  hear  the  cook  beginning  to  move  in  the  kitchen 
close  by;  so  I  thrust  them  all  back  into  the  box,  pushed 
the  hd  to,  and  stole  softly  upstairs  into  an  attic,  taking 
with  me  only  a  little  manuscript  book  which  had  lain 
at  the  top,  and  contained  the  litde  drama  of  David  and 
Goliah. 

"From  that  time  forward  all  the  solitary  hours  I  could 
possibly  steal  for  myself  were  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
my  play,  to  learning  it  by  heart,  and  fancying  how  de- 
lightful it  would  be  to  have  the  little  figures  belonging 
to  it,  and  put  life  into  them  by  the  movements  of  my 
own  hands.  I  thought  of  this  so  much  that  at  last  I 
became  David  and  Goliah  myself.  There  was  not  a 
comer  of  the  attics,  stables,  or  garden  in  which  I  did  a 
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Study  the  piece,  trying  to  make  myself  perfect  inaster  of 
it,  to  understand  the  different  parts,  and  learn  them  by 
heart;  but  I  generally  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the 
chief  heroes,  letting  the  others  run  on  in  my  memory 
like  satellites.  Thus,  for  instance,  David's  grand  chal- 
lenge to  the  boa£tful  giant  was  never  out  of  my  thoughts, 
day  or  night  At  times  I  repeated  it  to  myself  half 
aloud;  but  no  one  paid  any  attention,  except  sometimes 
my  father,  who,  on  hearing  such  ejaculations,  remarked 
to  himself  that  his  boy  must  have  a  famous  memoty  to 
recollect  so  much  of  a  thing  he  had  so  seldom  heard. 
This  gave  me  so  much  courage  that  one  evening,  as  I 
was  busy  fashioning  little  actors  out  of  some  lumps  of 
wax,  I  repeated  nearly  the  whole  piece  in  my  mother's 
hearing.  She  noticed  it,  urged  me,  and  I  confessed. 
Fortunately  this  discovery  happened  just  as  the  lieutenant 
himself  had  been  asking  to  be  allowed  to  initiate  me 
into  the  mysteries.  My  mother  told  him  of  my  unex- 
pected talent,  and  he  managed  so  to  arrange  matters 
that  two  rooms  which  were  generally  empty  in  the  upper 
story  were  given  up  to  us,  one  to  be  devoted  to  the 
audience  and  the  other  to  the  actors,  while  the  opening 
for  the  door  served,  as  before,  for  the  proscenium.  All 
this  my  father  allowed  his  friend  to  arrange,  pretending 
himself  to  know  very  little  about  the  matter,  on  the 
principle  that  if  you  let  children  see  how  much  you  love 
them  they  will  become  encroaching.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  a  grave  face  should  be  shown,  and  the  children's 
sports  sometimes  spoilt,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  arrogant  and  overbearing." 
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■"The  lieulenant  now  put  up  his  theatre,  and  made 
his  arrangements.  I  noticed  that  he  often  came  during 
that  week  at  unusual  limes,  and  my  curiosity  rose  in- 
credibly, for  I  guessed  the  cause  of  his  visits,  and  felt 
sure  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  share  in 
what  was  going  on  before  Saturday.  At  last  the  wished- 
for  day  arrived;  at  five  in  the  afternoon  my  guide  came, 
and  took  me  upstairs  with  him.  1  went  into  the  room 
trembling  for  joy,  and  behold  at  once,  on  entering,  the 
puppets  hanging  on  each  side  of  the  framework  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  to  appear.  After  examining 
them  carefully,  I  climbed  on  to  a  step  so  raised  above 
the  theatre  that  I  hovered,  as  it  were,  over  the  little  world 
beneath;  and  it  was  not  without  awe  that  1  gazed  down 
between  those  little  boards,  thought  of  the  wonderfully 
glorious  effect  it  had  produced  on  me  as  a  spectator, 
and  remembered  that  this  was  the  great  secret  into  which 
I  was  going  to  be  initiated.  We  made  a  trial  which 
succeeded  very  fairly. 

"The  next  day  a  children's  party  was  invited,  and  we 
bore  ourselves  bravely,  with  the  single  exception  that  in 
the  heat  of  action  I  let  my  Jonathan  drop,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  my  hand  through  to  pick  him  up.  This 
accident  disturbed  the  illusion  seriously,  caused  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter,  and  stung  me  to  the  quick.  The 
blunder,  loo,  seemed  so  welcome  to  my  father.  He  was 
too  prudent  to  show  the  pleasure  he  really  felt  in  his 
little  son's  talent,  and,  when  the  piece  was  over,  fixed  at 
once  on  the  mistakes,  saying  that  it  really  would  have 
been  very  pretty  if  this  or  that  had  not  turned  out  a 
failure. 
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"This  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  saddened  the  whole 
of  that  evening;  but  the  next  morning  I  Tound  I  had 
quite  slept  off  my  annoyance,  and  felt  very  happy  in  the 
thought  that,  but  for  that  one  blunder,  I  had  played 
splendidly.  Added  to  this  was  the  approval  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  all  maintained  that,  though  the  lieutenant 
managed  the  change  of  voice  from  deep  to  high  very 
well,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  too  stiff  and  affected  in  bis 
style  of  declamation;  whereas  the  new  beginner  had 
given  his  Jonathan  and  David  in  first-rate  style.  My 
mother  especially  praised  the  frank,  ingenuous  tone  in 
which  I  had  challenged  Goliah,  and  presented  myself 
as  a  modest  victor  before  the  king. 

"After  this,  to  my  great  delight,  the  theatre  was  left 
standing,  and  as  spring  had  come,  and  fires  were  no 
longer  necessary,  I  spent  all  my  play-hours  and  free  time 
in  the  upstairs  room,  practising  my  dolls  famously  in  all 
kinds  of  performances.  I  often  asked  my  brothers  and 
sisters  and  my  playfellows  to  come  up  with  me;  but,  if 
they  did  not  care  to  come,  I  still  went  alone.  Over  diis 
little  world  my  imagination  brooded  till  it  took  another 
form. 

"The  first  piece,  for  which  expressly  both  theatre  and 
actors  had  been  created,  and  which  had  dictated  their 
form,  gave  me  no  pleasure  after  I  had  performed  it  two 
or  three  times;  but  the  Deuttche  SchaubShne^  and  some 
Italian  operas  with  German  translations  appended,  falling 
into  my  hands  among  ray  grandfather's  old  books,  at 
the  time  absorbed  all  my  thoughts,  and  I  began  to  give 
them  with  my  puppets.  The  only  preliminary  necessary 
for  each  performance  seemed  to  me  to  distribute  the 
characters.     Thus,  Saul  in  his  black  velvet  robe  had  to 

•  Tba  Cmmn  il»tt:  ib«  lilfe  «f  k  btak  w  pmtdiol  polilalinl  is  CoaOi^ 
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)Kt  the  parts  of  Chaunugrein,  Caio,  and  Darius;  and  I 
must  not  forget  to  say  that  I  never  gave  the  whole  piece, 
bul  generally  chose  only  the  fifth  act  where  the  stabbing 
and  murder  began. 

"It  was  quite  natural,  too,  that  the  operas,  with  their 

manifold  changes  and  adventures,  should  take  my  fancy 

more  than  anything  else.     Stormy  seas,  gods  descending 

[_froin   on   high,  and,  above   all,  thunder  and  lightning, 

ere  my  especial  delight,  came  to  pass  in  them. 

[set   to  work  with  cardboard,  colours,  and  paper,  suc- 

Kded  in  making  night  to  great  perfection  and  lightning 

ftiich   was  terrific   to  behold:    the    timnder    would   not 

[ways  succeed,  but  thai  was  no  very  serious  matter  after 

In  the  operas,  loo,  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of 

ming  ray  David  and  Goliah  to  account,  with  whom  I 

^COuld  do  nothing  in  the  regular  drama.     Every  day  I 

ove  the  narrow  space  where  I  enjoyed  such  de- 

jhtful  hours  more  and  more,  but  I  ought  to   confess 

lat  the  good  odours  brought  by  the  puppets  from  the 

re-closet  had  their  full  share  in  this  love. 

"I  had  always  been  clever  in  using  compasses,  cutting'^ 

■t  figures  in  cardboard,  and  colouring  pictures,  and  this 

lood  me  now  in  such  good  stead  that  my  theatre  deco- 

Itions  were  soon  in  tolerable  perfection.     But  this  only 

Ided  to  my  distress  that  the  deficiencies  of  my  little 

actors  so  often  prevented  me  from  giving  more  important 

pieces. 

"As  I  saw  my  sisters  dressing  and  undressing  their 
doUs,  the  thought  struck  me  that  1  might  as  well  tumish 
my  little  heroes  with  dresses  that  could  be  taken  off  and 
on.  We  took  off  their  iitlle  pieces  and  patches,  put 
them  together  again  as  decently  as  we  could,  saved  a 
Jttle  money  to  buy  tinsel  and  ribbon,  and  begged  many 
Ibit  of  siUc,  so  that  by  degrees  a  thealrc  '.(.udrobe  was 
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furnished,  and  one  in  which  the  ladies'  hoops  had  by  no 
means  been  forgotten. 

"The  little  company  being  now  provided  with  cos- 
tumes for  the  most  important  pieces,  one  would  have 
fancied  that  the  perfonnances  would  succeed  one  another 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  But  no;  I  was  like  other 
children,— they  often  make  great  plans,  and  prepare  dili- 
gently to  carry  them  out,  but  the  whole  matter  ends  with 
a  few  trials,  and  the  preparations  are  left  lying  where 
they  were.  I  confess  that  this  was  one  of  my  faults. 
My  great  delight  lay  in  the  invention  of  a  thing  and  the 
exercise  of  my  fancy.  For  the  sake  of  one  scene  which 
pleased  me  in  a  play,  I  had  new  dresses  made,  and  in 
this  way  the  whole  original  wardrobe  of  my  heroes  fell 
into  such  disorder,  and  was  so  mislaid,  that  I  could  not 
even  perfonn  the  first  great  piece.  I  had  given  way  to 
my  fancy,  planned,  prepared,  and  rehearsed,  not  per- 
ceiving  that  in  building  these  thousands  of  castles  in  the 
air  I  was  destroying  the  very  foundations  of  my  original 
little  edifice." 

While  Wilhelm  was  telling  this  story  Mariana  bad 
been  obliged  to  summon  up  all  her  kind  feelings  for 
him,  in  order  to  hide  her  drowsiness.  The  tale,  though 
amusing  enough  from  one  point  of  view,  was  in  reality 
too  simple  for  her  taste,  and  Wilhelm's  comments  too 
grave  to  suit  her.  She  sometimes  trod  tenderly  on  hii 
foot,  and  gave  him  outward  signs  of  attention  and  ap- 
proval;  she  drank  out  of  his  glass,  and  Wilhelm  was 
convinced  that  not  a  word  of  his  story  had  escaped  her. 
After  a  short  pause  he  said: 

"Now,  Mariana,  it  is  your  turn  to  tell  me  what  pleased 

^ou  first  when  you  were  a  child.     The  present  has  filled 

oar  thoughts  so  entirely  hitherto  that  we  have  had  nr 

<n»e  a,  think  of  «ach  other's  past  mtj  fA  ^t.    T«U  a 
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how  you  were  brought  up.     What  were  the  first  vivid 

impressions  that  you  rememberl" 

These  questions  would  liave  embarrassed  Mariana 
sadly  if  old  Barbara  had  not  come  at  once  to  her  help. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  the  crafty  old  woman,  "that  we 
noticed  everything  that  happened  to  us  in  our  childhood 
so  attentively  as  to  have  such  pretty  stories  to  telll  or 
that,  if  we  had,  we  could  tell  them  so  clcverlyl" 

"As  if  that  would  be  necessary!"  exclaimed  Wilhelm. 
"I,am  so  fond  of  this  sweet,  tind,  lovely  creature  Uiat  every 
moment  of  my  life  which  has  been  spent  without  her  is 
a  source  of  vexation  to  me.  Let  me  share  your  past  life 
at  least  in  imagination.  Tell  me  everything.  I  will  do 
the  same  to  you,  and  we  will  try  to  deceive  ourselves, 
and  win  bade  the  time  that  has  been  lost  to  our  love." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "if  you  are  so  deter- 
mined, I  dare  say  that  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you; 
but  tell  us  first  about  your  own  increasing  fondness  for 
the  theatre — how  you  practised  and  improved  so  much 
as  now  to  be  reckoned  a  good  actor.  I  am  sure  there 
must  have  been  plenty  of  gay  doings  by  the  way.  Ifs 
not  worth  while  to  go  to  bed.  I've  another  bottle  in 
reserve,  and  who  knows  how  long  it  may  be  before  we 
are  sitting  so  comfortably  together  agatnl" 

WiJhelm  did  not  see  Mariana's  doleful  look  at  this 
isal,  and  went  on  with  his  story. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


As  the  number  of  my  playfellows  grew  larger,  thew   I 
;  solitary  amusements  were  interfered  with.     I  had 
to  be  sportsman,  trooper,  or  foot-soldier  by  turns,  just  as 
our  games  happened  to  be;  and  in  these  I  had  a\v)a.>|'a 
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some  little  advantage  over  the  Others,  because  I  was  able 
to  provide  suitable  equipmeots  for  them.  The  svords, 
for  instance,  were  generally  turned  out  of  my  little  manu- 
factory, the  decorations  and  gilding  on  the  sledges  were 
my  work,  and  some  secret  instinct  gave  me  no  rest  until 
*  I  had  fashioned  all  our  military  equipments  on  antique 
models.  Helmets  with  paper  plumes,  shields,  and  even 
coats  of  mail  were  constructed,  in  the  fabrication  of 
which  many  a  needle  was  broken  by  the  seamstresses  in 
the  house  or  any  of  the  men-servants  who  chanced  to 
have  a  notion  of  tailoring. 

"Some  of  my  playfellows  were  now  equipped  in 
good  style;  by  degrees  we  provided  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments for  the  rest,  though  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality, 
and  altogether  we  presented  quite  an  imposing  little 
army.  We  marched  about  the  courtyards  and  gardens, 
and  many  a  hard  blow  was  given  and  taken  both  on  our 
shields  and  heads.  Sometimes,  indeed,  disagreements 
arose,  but  they  soon  passed  over. 

"My  playfellows  were  delighted  with  these  games, 
but  they  soon  ceased  to  satisfy  me.  I  had  been  read- 
ing old  romances,  and  the  sight  of  our  troop  of  armed 
figures  of  course  roused  all  the  ideas  about  chivalry  and 
knight-errantry  with  which  my  head  had  been  filled  so 
long. 

"Koppen's  translation  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  came 
in  my  way,  and  at  last  gave  these  wandering  fancies  a 
settled  direction.  I  could  not  read  the  whole  of  the 
poem,  it  is  true;  but  I  knew  parts  of  it  by  heart,  and  the 
scenes  in  them  hovered  round  mc  like  pictures.  I  was 
especially  fascinated  by  Clorinda;  what  she  did  and  what 
she  left  undone  were  alike  captivating.  Her  masculine 
womMnymes&,  ih&  calm  perfection  of  her  whole  being, 
Jad  more  e^ct  on  a,  mind  just  beginning  to  develope 
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&an  Ihe  raade-up  charms  of  Armida,  niitcli  as  I  might 
appreciate  her  garden. 

"Hundreds  of  times,  while  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards  on  Ihe  balcony  that  ran  between  the  gables  of 
our  house,  looking  across  the  counlry — as  a  faint  and 
trembling  reflection  streamed  up  from  the  departed  sun, 
whilst  star  afier  star  came  out  above,  night  advanced 
out  of  every  comer  and  hollow,  and  the  solemn  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  cricket's  shrill  chirp — I  have 
repeated  aloud  to  myself  the  sad  story  of  the  duel  be- 
tween Tancred  and  Clorinda. 

"Of  course,  in  common  fairness,  I  took  the  side  of 
the  Christians;  but  when  the  Paynim  heroine  undertakes 
to  set  the  besiegers'  great  tower  on  fire,  I  was  with  her, 
heart  and  soul.  Then,  too,  when  Tancred  meets  the 
supposed  warrior  in  the  night,  their  contest  begins  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  they  fight  so  valiantly,  I  could 
never  repeat  the  lines: 

lOut  tears  coming  into  my  eyes;  and  the  same  tears 
began  to  flow  plentifully  when  I  reached  the  part  where 
the  unfortunate  lover  pierces  her  with  his  sword,  loosens 
the  helmet  of  his  dying  foe  as  he  supposes,  sees  that  it 
is  Clorinda,  and,  trembling  with  anguish,  fetches  water 
with  which  to  baptise  her. 

"My  heart  seemed  full  to  bursting  when  Tancred 
strikes  the  tree  in  the  enchanted  forest,  sees  blood  flow 
from  it,  and  hears  a  voice  telling  him  that  here  again 
he  has  wounded  Clorinda,  and  that  it  is  his  destiny  to 
wound  those  he  loves  without  knowing  it,  wherever  he 
may  be. 

"The  story  took  such  firm  hold  of  my  imagination 
that  what  I  had  read  of  it  began  in  an  obscure  maime<c 
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to  form  itself  into  a  whole  in  my  mind,  and  this  pleased 
me  so  much  that  I  tried  to  think  of  some  way  in  which 
I  could  represent  it  I  wanted  to  get  Tancred  and 
Rinaldo  acted,  and  found  that  two  coats  of  mail  which 
I  had  already  made  would  suit  them  admirably.  The 
grave  Tancred  was  to  have  one  made  of  dark  grey  paper 
with  scales,  and  the  other,  which  was  made  of  gilt  and 
silvered  paper,  was  for  the  splendid  Rinaldo.  I  could 
see  it  all  so  clearly  before  me  that  I  gave  a  description 
to  my  playfellows.  They  were  delighted  at  the  idea,  but 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  that  it  could 
be  acted,  and,  above  all,  acted  by  themselves. 

"I  had  an  answer  for  every  doubt,  and  coolly  dis- 
posed at  once  in  imagination  of  two  rooms  in  one  of 
the  boys'  houses  near  our  own,  without  considering  for 
a  moment  that  his  old  aunt  would  never  dream  of  letting 
us  use  them.  I  planned  the  theatre  in  the  same  easy 
fashion,  though  all  I  knew  about  the  matter  was  that  it 
must  stand  on  wooden  rafters,  that  folding-screens  were 
necessary  for  the  moveable  scenes,  and  a  large  shawl  or 
cloth  for  the  background.  Where  all  these  things  were 
to  come  from  I  had  not  considered. 

"For  the  wood  we  found  a  delightful  expedient  An 
old  servant  from  one  of  our  homes  had  taken  a  situation 
as  forester,  and  we  coaxed  him  to  give  us  some  young  firs 
and  birch-trees.  They  arrived,  however,  sooner  than  we 
could  have  hoped,  and  plunged  us  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. How  were  we  possibly  to  get  our  piece  ready 
for  performance  before  the  trees  withered t  We  were  all 
at  a  loss.  We  had  neither  room,  theatre,  nor  curtain — 
nothing  but  the  folding-screens. 

"In  our  distress  we  betook  ourselves  once  more  to 

the  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  a  minute  description  of  the 

wonders  that  were  to  be  performed.    Little  as  he  under- 
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stood  what  we  meant,  he  did  much  to  help  us,^ — collected 
all  the  tables  he  could  get  from  our  own  and  the  neigh- 
bours' houses,  pul  them  side  by  side  in  a  little  room, 
placed  the  screens  upright  upon  them,  and  produced  a 
distant  prospect  by  means  of  green  curtains  and  the 
trees  the  forester  had  given  us. 

"It  was  evening  by  the  time  all  was  ready.  The 
candles  were  lighted,  the  children  and  the  maids  took 
their  seats,  and  the  whole  troop  of  heroes  was  in  costume, 
when  suddenly  each  of  us  discovered  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  to  say.  In  ihe  eagerness  of  inventing, 
I  had  been  so  entirely  taken  up  with  the  subject  as  to 
forget  that  of  course  every  actor  must  be  prepared  with 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  know  when  it  was  to  be  said. 
During  the  bustle  of  preparation  it  had  never  struck  the 
others  either;  they  fancied  it  would  be  easy  to  act  the 
hero,  and  that  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  personages 
inhabiting  the  new  world  into  which  I  had  transported 
them  could  not  be  difficult  to  imitate.  They  all  stood 
in  amazement,  asking  each  other  what  ought  to  come 
first,  while  I,  who,  as  Tancred,  had  assigned  to  myself 
the  first  appearance,  came  on  the  stage  alone,  and  began 
to  repeat  some  verses  out  of  the  poem.  The  passage, 
however,  soon  changed  into  narrative,  in  which  I  should 
have  had  to  speak  of  myself  in  the  third  person.  Godfrey, 
whose  part  it  was  to  appear,  refused  to  come  forward, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  before  the  face  of  the 
public  amid  a  shout  of  laughter — a  misfortune  which 
wounded  me  deeply.  The  attempt  had  totally  failedj 
yet  the  spectators  kept  their  seats,  and  wished  to  see 
something.  We  were  all  in  our  costumes,  so  I  plucked 
up  my  courage  and  wits,  and  determined  to  cut  the 
knot  by  giving  them  David  and  Goliath.  Some  of  my 
company  of  actors  had  already  helped  me  in  perioimin^ 
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it  with  the  puppets,  and  the  rest  had  often  seen  it  per- 
formed. We  distributed  the  parts,  every  one  promised 
to  do  his  best,  and  one  droll  little  urchin  even  painted 
himself  a  black  beard  that  in  case  any  awkward  pause 
should  occur  he  might  be  able  to  fill  it  up  with  some 
harlequin's  fun.  To  this  proceeding  I  most  unwillingly 
gave  consent.  It  seemed  to  me  contrary  to  the  gravity 
of  the  piece,  and  I  vowed  within  myself  never  again  to 
attempt  any  performance  without  the  greatest  considera- 
tion beforehand." 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

Mariana,  in  her  drowsiness,  leant  against  her  lover; 
he  pressed  her  closely  to  himself,  and  while  old  Barbara 
was  prudently  finishing  the  remainder  of  the  wine,  went 
on  with  his  story. 

"My  friends  and  I  soon  forgot  the  great  dilemma  in 
which  we  had  placed  ourselves  by  undertaking  to  act  a 
play  that  had  no  existence,  and  my  passion  for  convert- 
ing every  tale  I  read,  or  piece  of  history  I  was  taught, 
into  a  drama,  proved  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  most 
inBexible  materials.  J  was  perfectly  convinced  that  every- 
thing which  could  please  in  the  telling  must  produce  a 
far  greater  effect  when  acted.  I  longed  to  see  everything 
exhibited  before  my  eyes  on  the  stage.  During  our 
history  lesson  at  school  I  always  took  particular  notice 
of  any  remarkable  stabbing  or  poisoning  scenes.  My 
imagination  skipped  the  explanation  and  intrigue,  and 
ran  on  to  the  interesting  fifth  act;  indeed,  I  really  be- 
gan to  write  some  plays  backwards,  beginning  at  the 
end,  but  not  reaching  the  beginning  in  one  single  in- 

"At  the  Btuae  time,  partly  of  my  o'itq  tne-will  and 
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paitly  induced  by  my  good  friends,  who  had  caught  my 
love  of  play-acting,  I  read  a  mass  of  trashy  plays,  just 
as  they  chanced  to  come  in  my  way.  I  was  still  in  those 
happy  years  when  everything  has  ils  charm,  and  all  we 
long  for  is  quantity  and  variety.  But,  sad  to  say,  this 
was  not  the  only  way  in  which  my  judgment  was  misled. 
Those  plays  pleased  me  especially  in  which  I  fancied  I 
could  make  a  good  figure,  and  there  were  very  few  in- 
deed which  I  did  not  read  under  this  agreeable  delusion. 
Because,  by  the  help  of  my  active  imagination,  1  could 

Ifuncy  myself  in  any  character,  I  thought  I  should  be 
•ble  to  represent  it  to  others,  and  at  the  distribution 
of  parts  generally  chose  just  those  for  which  1  was  least 
suited;  indeed,  wherever  it  was  at  all  possible,  1  took 
more  than  one  character  for  my  own  share, 
"Children  at  play  know  how  to  make  something  out 
of  everything.  A  stick  becomes  a  gun,  a  little  slip  of 
■wood  a  sword,  any  small  bundle  of  rags  makes  a  doH, 
and  every  comer  serves  for  a  cottage.  Such  was  the 
course  of  our  private  theatre.  In  perfect  ignorance  of 
our  own  powers  we  undertook  everything,  hesitated  at  no 
fuid  pro  qua,  and  felt  convinced  that  everybody  would 
take  us  for  the  personages  we  pretended  to  be.  Indeed, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  everything  was  done  in  such  common- 
place fashion  that  at  this  part  of  my  story  I  have  not 
even  one  out-of-the-way  absurdity  to  tell  of.  At  first  we 
played  through  the  few  pieces  in  which  only  men's  cha- 
racters appear,  then  dressed  ourselves  up  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  at  last  took  our  sisters  into  the  game.  In 
some  families  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  useful  way  of 
occupying  ourselves,  and  company  was  invited  to  see 
^ns  act.  The  lieutenant  remained  our  faithful  friend;  he 
^owed  us  how  to  make  our  entrances  and  exits,  how  to 
1  properly,  and  what  were  the  proper  gestuies  to 
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be  used,  generally,  however,  eaniing  but  scan^  thanki 
for  all  his  trouble,  as  we  fancied  we  understood  the 
rules  of  theatrical  art  better  than  he  could  tell  us. 

"We  soon  took  to  acting  tragedy,  as  we  had  often 
beard,  and  ourselves  believed^  that  it  was  easier  to  write 
and  represent  a  tragedy  than  to  acquit  one^s-self  well  in 
comedy.  And  here,  indeed,  we  were  quite  in  our  ele- 
ment We  tried  to  suggest  the  ideas  of  high  rank  and 
excellence  of  character  by  affectation  and  stiffness,  and 
thought  no  small  things  of  ourselves;  but  the  height  of 
bliss  was  reached  when  we  were  allowed  to  bluster  and 
rave,  stamp  with  our  feet,  and  even  throw  ourselves  on 
the  ground  in  paroxysms  of  rage  and  despair. 

"The  girls  had  not  long  joined  in  our  games  be- 
fore natural  feeling  began  to  make  itself  perceptible, 
and  our  party  became  divided  by  different  little  love- 
affairs,  so  that  a  farce  was  often  played  within  a  farce. 
The  happy  lovers  among  us  pressed  each  other's  hands 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  tenderest  fashion,  and  were 
lost  in  ecstasy  at  the  ideal  appearance  they  presented 
to  one  another  decked  out  with  ribbons  and  tinsel; 
while  the  unhappy  rivals  were  eaten  up  with  envy,  and 
spitefully  rejoiced  in  bringing  all  kinds  of  mischief  to 
pass. 

"These  games  were  not  useless  to  us,  though  we  had 
begun  them  foolishly,  and  carried  them  on  without  any 
guidance.  They  exercised  our  limbs  and  our  memories, 
so  as  to  give  an  amount  of  flexibility  in  voice  and  man- 
ner which  you  seldom  find  in  such  young  children.  In- 
deed, that  time  was  quite  an  epoch  in  my  own  life.  My 
mind  took  its  entire  direction  from  the  theatre,  and  my 
greatest  happiness  lay  in  reading,  writing,  and  acting 

"Maawbih  my  leacben  went  on  vith  their  lessons. 
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I  was  intended  for  business,  and  had  been  already  sent 
into  a  neighbour's  counting-house;  but  at  that  very  time 
my  dislike  to  occupations  thai  seemed  lo  me  of  a  lower 
class  grew  more  powerful  ihan  ever.  I  was  determined 
to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  stage,  and  find  all  my 
happiness  there. 

"1  remember  writing  a  poem— it  must  be  among  my 
papers  now — in  which  the  muse  of  tragic  poetry  and 
another  female  figure  intended  to  personify  trade,  are 
supposed  to  contend  valiantly  for  my  worthy  self.  The 
idea  is  a  very  common  one,  and  I  do  not  remember  now 
whether  the  verses  were  worth  anylhing;  but  you  shall 
see  it,  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  terror,  aversion, 
and  passionate  love  which  are  so  strong  in  it.  What  a 
fussy  careful  old  matron  I  described,  with  the  distaff  in 
her  girdle,  keys  at  her  side,  and  spectacles  on  nose; 
never  idle,  never  at  rest;  quarrelsome,  stingy,  mean,  and 
frelful;  how  wretched  was  the  lot  of  those  who  were 
forced  to  bow  beneath  her  rod,  and  perform  their  servile 
daily  task  in  the  sweat  of  tbeir  brow! 

"But  how  different  was  the  appearance  of  the  otherl 
What  a  cheering  vision  for  sad  and  anxious  hearts! 
Gloriously  fashioned,  her  form  and  bearing  proved  her 
a  daughter  of  freedom;  a  noble  self-consciousness  gave 
her  dignity  without  pride.  Her  garments  were  in  keep- 
ing with  herself;  they  veiled  without  confining  her  limbs, 
and  each  charming  movement  of  this  godlike  creature 
was  repeated  by  the  abundant  folds  of  her  robe  as  if 
from  an  echo  of  a  thousand  voices.  What  a  contrast! 
You  can  easily  fancy  to  which  of  those  two  my  heart 
inclined.  None  of  the  usual  cliaracteristics  of  my  Muse 
had  been  forgotten;  the  crowns  and  daggers,  chains  and 
masks  handed  down  to  me  by  my  predecessors  were  all 
there.     The  contest  between  these  two  personages  ww 
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cairied  on  with  much  vehemence,  and,  as  at  fourteen  we 
generally  draw  the  highest  lights  and  deepest  shadows 
very  close  together,  their  speeches  abounded  in  vivid  con- 
trasts. The  old  matron  spoke  like  one  who  would  stoop 
to  pick  up  a  pin,  the  other  like  one  who  could  give 
away  kingdoms.  Of  course  I  am  supposed  to  despise 
the  warnings  of  the  former,  and  turn  my  back  on  the 
wealth  she  promises  me.  Disinherited  and  naked,  I 
surrender  myself  entirely  to  the  Muse;  she  casts  her 
golden  veil  over  me,  and  shelters  my  nakedness." 

And  clasping  Mariana  closer,  he  exclaimed:  ''K  I  had 
only  known  then,  my  darling,  diat  a  different,  but  even 
lovelier,  divinity  would  come  to  strengthen  me  in  my 
resolutions  and  accompany  me  on  my  way,  what  a  far 
happier  turn  my  poem  would  have  taken,  and  how  in- 
teresting its  close  would  have  been!  But  it  is  no  poem 
— it  is  truth  and  life  that  I  find  in  your  love.  Let  us 
enjoy  it,  and  know  and  feel  what  we  are  enjoying." 

The  loud  and  eager  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  and 
the  clasp  of  his  arms,  awoke  Mariana.  She  tried  to  hide 
her  confusion  by  caressing  him,  for  she  had  not  heard 
one  word  of  the  last  part  of  his  story.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  hero  may  find  more  attentive  listeners  to  his  tales  in 
future. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  this  way  Wilhelm  passed  his  time — his  nights  in 

the  enjoyment  of  intimate  and  loving  companionship, 

and  his  days  in  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  those 

delicious  hours.    Even  at  first,  when  hope  and  longing 

only  had  drawn  him  to  Mariana,  he  had  felt  as  if  a  new 

^c  bad  entered  into  bim^  and  he  had  be^^on  to  be 
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inolher  man;  but,  now  he  was  one  with  her,  his  wishes 
were  satisfied  as  if  by  a  delightful  habit,  and  he  longed 
to  improve  and  perfect  the  woman  he  loved  so  passion- 
ately— lo  carry  her  mind  onward  and  upward  with  his 
own.     She  was  his  main  thought,  even  during  the  shortest 
absence.     At  first  he   had  felt  how  needful  she  was  to 
him;  but,  now  that  he  was  bound  to  her  by  every  human 
tie,  she  had  become  indispensable.     He  felt  b  his  pure  j 
soul  that  she  was  half,  and  more  than  half,  of  himsel^a 
and   his    gratitude    and    devotion    to    her    knew   of   no  ■ 
Hmits. 

Mariana,  too,  succeeded  in  deceiving  herself  for  some 

le,  and  shared   the  feeling   of  his   intense  happiness. 

only  the  cold  hand  of  self-reproach  had  not  now  and 
len  made  itself  felt  at  her  heart— and  that,  too,  ( 
when  in  Wilhelm's  arms!  But  against  this  even  the  shel- 
tering wings  of  his  love  were  no  certain  protection.  And 
then,  when  he  had  left  her,  and  she  sank  down  from  the 
clouds  into  which  his  passionate  love  had  raised  her 
into  a  consciousness  of  her  real  condition,  she  was 
deed  to  be  pitied.  While  living  in  a  vulgar  mental  e 
fusion,  either  ignorant  of  her  own  position  or  deceiving 
herself  with  regard  to  it,  her  very  thoughtlessness  had 
been  a  help.  The  incidents  to  which  her  life  had  been 
exposed  had  happened  one  by  one;  enjoyment  and  an- 
noyance had  come  by  turns,  and  singly,  Mortifications 
had  been  made  amends  for  by  vanity,  and  want  by  tem- 
porary superabundance:  she  could  plead  necessity  as  her 
law  and  habit  as  her  justification,  and  thus,  from  hoiir  to 
hour,  and  day  to  day,  shake  off  disturbing  feelings.  But 
now  the  poor  girl  had  been  lifted  for  moments  into  a 
better  world.  She  had  looked  down,  as  if  from  a  height 
of  light  and  joy,  on  to  the  desolate,  outcast  kind  of  life 
which  she  had  been  leading,  and  had  felt  what  a  misei- 
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able  creature  the  woman  is  who  excites  longing  without 
inspiring  respect  and  love;  yet  she  was  in  no  way  bettered 
by  this,  either  outwardly  or  inwardly,  for  she  had  nothing 
that  could  raise  her.  If  she  looked  into  herself,  she 
found  an  empty  mind  and  a  heart  that  had  nothing  to 
lean  on.  The  very  sadness  of  this  state  made  her  cling 
more  eagerly  to  Wjlhelm;  indeed,  her  passionate  love  for 
him  increased  with  every  day  that  btouglit  the  danger  of 
losing  him  nearer. 

Wilhelm,  on  the  contrary,  was  all  this  time  soaring 
in  the  most  blissful  regions.  To  him,  too,  a  new  world 
had  opened,  but  one  abounding  in  the  most  glorious 
prospects.  The  first  excess  of  his  joy  had  scarcely  sub- 
sided, when  thoughts  that  till  then  had  only  been  darkly 
'■moving  within  him  burst  out  into  bright  light. 

"She  is  mine!  She  has  given  herself  completely  to 
!  Beloved,  sought  after,  adored  as  she  is,  she  has 
given  herself  up  lo  me,  trusting  in  good  faith  alone;  but 
Tilie  has  not  resigned  herself  to  an  ungrateful  man."  His 
heart  was  so  overflowing  with  happiness  that  as  he 
walked  or  stood  he  was  ever  repealing  to  himself  the 
■  most  sublime  sentiments  clothed  in  a  stream  of  magnilo- 
iquent  words.  He  believed  that  through  Mariana  the 
hand  of  fate  was  snatching  him  out  of  the  stagnant,  slow, 
commonplace  life  from  which  he  had  so  long  desired  to 
escape,  and  that  in  taking  her  he  was  only  interpreting 
a  clear  warning  given  by  destiny.  The  parting  from  his 
father's  house  and  his  family  did  not  appear  to  him 
difficult  He  was  young,  and  knew  little  of  the  world, 
■nd  his  courage  in  beginning  the  race  for  fortune  and 
Ibappiness  in  its  wide  arena  was  raised  and  strengthened 
1^  his  love.  It  seemed  more  than  ever  clear  to  him  that 
C  was  destined  for  the  stage.  This  exalted  goal  seemed 
3  draw  nearer  when  he  was  struggling  towards  it  liand 
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■'in  hand  with  Mariana,  and  with  self-complacent  modesty 
he  beheld  in  himself  the  first-rale  actor  who  was  to 
create  that  theatre  of  the  future  so  longed  and  sighed  for 
on  every  hand.  All  that  had  hitherto  been  slumbering 
in  the  innermost  regions  of  bis  soul  stirred  within  hira. 
He  combined  these  manifold  ideas  in  one  picture,  paint- 
ing it  with  the  bright  colouring  of  love,  but  on  a  misty 
background.  The  figures,  it  is  true,  ran  into  one  another, 
but  that  only  made  the  whole  effect  all  the  more  charm- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  X. 


tWiLiiELM  was  sitting  at  home,  looking  through  his 
trs  and  making  preparations  for  departure.  All  that 
savoured  of  his  former  destination  was  put  aside;  he  was 
determined  that  his  entry  into  the  world  should  be  free 
from  every  unpleasant  reminiscence.  Bat  works  of  taste, 
the  poets  and  the  critics,  were  placed  among  the  chosen 
few  to  be  retained  as  old  friends.  He  had  made  very  htde 
use  of  the  critical  works  on  art  hitherto,  and  his  desire 
for  instruction  began  to  revive  on  seeing  that  most  of 
the  theoretical  books  in  his  possession  had  not  even 
been  cut  oiien.  They  had  been  bought  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  such  books  were  necessary;  but,  with  the 
best  intentions,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  reading  more 
than  half  of  any  one  of  them. 

He  had  held  fast  lo  examples,  however,  all  the  more 
eagerly,  and  had  made  experiments  in  different  ways,  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  went. 

Werner  came  in,  and  seeing  his  friend  busy  over 
these  well-known  papers,  exclaimed: 

"What,  at  those  old  papers  again!  I'll  wager,  though, 
tliat  you  do  not  mean  to  finish  one  of  them.    You're 
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always  looking  through  them,  and  then  beginning  sotnC' 
thing  fresh." 

"It's  not  the  business  of  a  scholar  to  finish:  he  oughi 
to  practise,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

"But  he  surely  ought  to  finish  as  far  as  he  cani" 

"And  yet  I  think  it  is  open  to  question  whether  SOm( 
good  may  not  be  expected  from  a  young  man  who  soor 
detects  the  faults  and  un suitableness  of  anything  he  ha; 
undertaken,  slops  short  in  his  work,  and  refuses  to  spend 
time  and  trouble  on  what  can  never  be  of  any  worth." 

"I  know  you  never  cared  to  finish  anything;  yoi 
were  always  tired  before  you'd  got  half-way  through 
Why,  when  you  were  director  of  our  puppet-show,  yoi 
were  always  having  new  costumes  and  decorations  madt 
for  the  little  dwarfs.  First  it  was  to  be  one  tragedy 
then  another,  and  after  all  we  never  got  further  in  an] 
of  them  than  the  fifth  act,  where  everything  was  in  con^ 
fusion,  and  the  people  fell  to  work  stabbing  one  another.' 

"Well,  if  you  come  to  speak  of  those  times,  whose 
fault  was  it  that  we  ever  began  to  unpick  and  take  ol 
the  dresses  that  were  so  well  fitted  to  the  dolls  am 
stitched  on  to  their  bodies,  and  put  ourselves  to  Uh 
expense  of  a  large  and  useless  wardrobet  Were  not  yoti 
the  one  who  always  had  a  bit  of  new  ribbon  to  sell,  uul 
understood  how  to  humour  and  encourage  me  tn  mj 
hobby,  and  turn  it  to  good  account  for  yoiirselft" 

Werner  laughed,  and  exclaimed;  "Oh  yesj  I'm  still 
very  fond  of  remembering  what  profits  1  used  to  make 
out  of  your  theatrical  military  campaigns;  just  like  th( 
army  contractors  in  time  of  war.  When  you  were  equip- 
ping your  army  for  the  libemliun  of  Jerusalem,  1  imitated 
the  VcDctiiRi  on  tlie  same  occasion,  and  wade  a  fnmoiu 
(  of  the  Affair.    It  always  seems  to  mc  the  mog 
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sensible  thing  in  the  world  to  tura  the  foliy  of  othen  to 
our  own  advantage." 

"1  am  not  certain  that  to  try  and  cure  them  of  their 
folly  would  not  be  a  nobler  kind  of  pleasure." 

"Well,  from  what  I  know  of  them,  I  should  judge 
ihat  to  be  a  useless  effort.  It's  not  an  easy  matter  for 
even  one  man  to  become  wise  and  rich,  and  seldom  takes 
place  except  at  the  expense  of  otlicrs." 

"Well,"  said  Wilhelm,  drawing  out  one  manuscript 
from  among  the  rest,  "here's  the  'Youth  at  the_  Cross- 
roads.' That  at  least  is  finished,  thouglTTiow,  I  won't 
venture  to  say." 

"Throw  it  away!"  cried  Werner;  "put  it  into  the  fire! 
The  invention  has  nothing  worthy  of  praise  about  it. 
That  composition  has  annoyed  me  enough  already,  and 
I  remember  it  displeased  your  father.  The  verses  them- 
selves may  be  well  enough,  but  the  idea  is  false  through- 
out. I  recollect  your  personification  of  Commerce — a 
shrivelled,  miserable  old  sybil.  You  must  have  picked 
up  her  likeness  in  some  poor  little  shop.  In  those  days 
TOU  knew  nothing  of  real  mercantile  business.  Why,  I 
know  of  no  man  who  has.  or  needs  to  have,  a  broader, 
more  enlarged  mind  than  a  true  man  of  business.  What 
an  extended  view  we  get  by  means  of  the  order  in  which 
our  affairs  are  carried  on!  It  enables  us  to  sec  the 
whole  at  any  moment,  without  any  necessity  for  perplex- 
ing ourBelve.s  with  details.  And  then  what  an  advantage 
we  gain  from  the  system  of  book-keeping  by  double 
entry!  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  invenrions  of 
modern  times,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every 
well-ordered  household." 

"Excuse    me,"    said    Wiihelm,    smiling,    "but  you'r( 

beginning  from  the  outward   form,  as  if  that  were  the 

thing  itself.     You  business  m«n  j^enerally  add  up  an^ 
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"No,  my  dear  fellow;  you  don't  see,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  in  this  case  the  outward  form  and  the  matter 
itself  are  one  and  the  same, — the  one  cannot  possibly 
exist  without  the  other.  Order  and  clear  arrangement 
increase  the  wish  to  save  and  earn.  A  man  who  manages 
his  a^airs  badly  likes  to  remain  in  the  dark  about  them; 
he  does  not  care  lo  know  how  much  he  owes.  But  a 
careful  man  of  business  likes  nothing  better  than  to  cal- 
culate the  increase  of  his  fortune  day  by  day.  Even  a 
serious  disaster  would  not  dismay  him,  much  as  he 
might  feel  annoyed  by  it:  he  knows  what  profits  he  has 
lo  lay  in  the  opposite  scale,  I'm  satisfied  too,  that  if 
you  could  once  get  a  taste  for  business  you  would  soon 
X  that  it  gives  an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  many 
ttellectual  gifts." 

"Well,  it's  possible  that  the  journey  I  am  thinking  of 
taking  may  alter  my  opinions." 

"Of  course  it  will.  Depend  upon  it,  you  only  want 
be  brought  into  contact  with  some  great  sphere  of 
Activity  to  be  won  over  to  our  side  for  ever,  and  by  the 
I  come  back  to  us  you'll  be  glad  to  take  pari  in 
our  effort,  to  win  for  ourselves  by  trading  and  specula- 
some  share  of  the  money  and  good  things  which 
necessarily  be  always  circulating  through  the 
World.  Only  see  liow  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe 
liave  found  it  necessary  (o  exchange  their  various  natural 
^d  artificial  productions.  Now,  could  there  be  a  more 
Agreeable  or  interesting  task  for  any  man's  mind  than 
to  note  what  particular  article  is  at  any  one  time  most 
in  demand,  yet  of  which  the  supply  either  fails  alto- 
ilher  or  can  only  be  commanded  with  difficulty;  to 
LOW  how  to  supply  every  one's  wants  easily  and  quickly, 
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and  by  prudence  in  laying  in  our  stock  beforehand  to 
gain  the  advantages  whicli  offer  themselves  at  every  mo- 
ment of  this  enormous  circulationl  It  seems  to  me,  this 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  any  man  who  has  got  a  head." 

As  Wilhelra  did  not  appear  to  dissent,  Werner 
went  on; 

Only  go  and  see  a  few  large  commercial  towns  and 
seaports;  I'm  sure  you  will  be  carried  away  by  the  sight. 
When  yoQ  see  the  immense  number  of  people  employed 
aod  the  wares  arriving  from  and  being  despatched  to  such 
different  regions,  you  will  certainly  feel  it  pleasant  to 
have  them  passing  through  your  own  hands  also.  The 
smallest  and  most  inferior  commodities  too,  when  seen 
in  connection  with  trade  as  a  whole,  will  cease  to  ap- 
pear inferior  in  your  eyes,  because  they  help  to  increase 
the  universal  circulation  by  which  you  win  your  daily 
bread." 

Werner's  judgment  had  been  formed  by  his  inter- 
course with  Wilhelm,  and  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
think  of  hii  calling  too,  and  of  his  business  with  feelings 
of  exaltation;  this  he  believed  he  had  a  better  right 
to  do  than  his  friend;  for  reasonable  and  estimable  as 
he  thought  Wilhelm  on  other  points,  he  seemed  in  this 
case  to  be  setting  a  high  value  on,  and  giving  the  whole 
weight  of  his  mental  energy  to  what,  in  Werner's  eyes, 
seemed  the  most  unreal  and  imaginary  thing  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  he  thought  it  was  impossible  that  this  mis- 
taken enthusiasm  should  not  one  day  be  conquered — 
such  a  good  fellow  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  on  to 
the  right  track;  and  in  this  hopeful  feeling,  he  went  on 
speaking: 

"The  great  men  of  this  world  have  taken  possession 
of  the  earth;  they  live  in  the  midst  of  abundance  aiv^ 
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superfluity;  in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe  the  smallest 
spaces  have  been  already  occupied  and  secured  to  their 
possessors;  civil  offices  and  professions  are  not  lucra- 
tive; where  then  can  we  find  a  more  legitimate  method 
of  acquiring,  a  more  just  mode  of  making  conquest,  than 
by  commerce!  If  the  princes  of  this  world  keep  its  rivers, 
roads,  and  harbours  in  their  own  power,  and  draw  large 
profits  from  everything  that  passes  by  or  through  their 
possessions,  have  not  we  a  right  to  seize,  and  rejoice  in 
seizing,  every  opportunity  by  which  our  industry  and 
activiQ'  can  levy  a  toll  on  those  articles  which  either  the 
needs  or  luxurious  habits  of  men  have  rendered  neces- 
saries of  lifel  I  assure  you  that  if  you  like  to  exercise 
your  poetic  gifts  you  may  boldly  venture  to  oppose  my 
goddess  to  yours  as  an  invincible  and  conquering  queen. 
It's  true  she  prefers  the  olive-branch  to  the  sword,  and 
Icnows  nothing  of  chains  and  daggers,  but  she  has  crowns 
for  her  favourites^ crowns  which,  (I  say  it  without  wish- 
ing to  undervalue  those  of  your  goddess)  gleam  with 
pure  gold  fetched  from  its  source,  and  pearls  brought 
Up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  by  her  active  ser- 
vants." 

This  last  attack  did  not  quite  please  Wilhelm,  but, 
remembering  thai  Werner  was  in  the  habit  of  listening 
'patiently  to  his  own  harangues,  he  took  pains  to  hide 
his  annoyance.  He  was  reasonable  enough  too,  to  feel 
pleasure  in  hearing  a  man  speak  highly  of  his  own  call- 
ing; but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  choose  to  hear  the 
One  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul 
Attacked  in  any  way. 

'  "And  for  you  especially,"  cried  Werner,  "who  lake 
Such  an  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  humanity, 
'hat  a  spectacle  it  would  be  to  see  the  good  fortune 
'hich  accompanies  a  spirited  enterprise  realised  before 
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What  can  there  be  a  more  beautiful  sight 

Otm   of  a  ship    after   a    successful  voyage, 

m  rich  &cigbt  secured  in  good  seasonl     Tlie  im- 

saihxs  jmnp  on  shore  almost  before  their  boat 

the  land,  full  of  joy  at  feeling  iheroselvcs 

re  and  able  to  tnist  tlie  faithful  earth  with 

have  taken  from  the  false  sea;  anii  it  is  not  only 

and  reladoiis  or  the  sharers  in  their  enler- 

'ho  arc  ddtgfatcd  at  the  sight;  the  very  passers-by 

away  whb  admiration.     Our  gains,  my  friend, 

in  figures  alone.     Fortune  is  the  goddess  of 

SDCD,  and,  in  order  to  understand  and  truly  feel 

I  of  ber  favours,  you  must  be  a  living  maa 

mug  watch  others  who  work  and  enjoy  a 

of  their  bodily  senses," 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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os&^^^l 
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U  i>  time  to  moke  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
m  of   these   two   firierds.      They   were  men  whos&l 
--ip  of  mind  was    very  different  on  most  points,  but 
WOK  agreed  in  Hoarding  a  nierchanf  s  as  the  noblest 
ng.  and  were  boUi  eagerly  bent  on  gaining  the  ad- 
-^r^  offer«d  them  by  any  kind  of  speculation.     At 
;   his  father,  old  Meister  had  at  once  turned 
-llection  of  paintings,  drawings,  engravings, 
:!!-•*  inlo  money,  had  built  and  furnished  his 
■  wry  newest  style,  and  invested  the  rest  of 
-  the  most  profitable  manner.     A  considcr- 
:  liad  been  placed  in  the  business  belonging  to 
r  who  was  well  known  as  an  able  tneichani^ 
i-c^Iation*  were-  geavraUy  successful.     B„. 
-.it  the  he*n  of  fVilbeJm's  iaifter  Was  lo  bwc 
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his  son  those  qualities  in  which  he  feh  himself  to  be  de- 
ficient and  to  leave  to  his  cliildren  such  possessions  as  he 
himself  held  to  be  most  valuable.  He  had  a  great  fancy 
for  all  tliat  was  showy  and  striking,  but  it  must  attliesame 
time  be  good  and  durable.  Everything  in  his  house  was 
real  and  massive,  his  stores  abundant,  his  plate  heavy,  and 
his  china  expensive.  His  guests,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
few  and  far  between,  for  e\ery  meal  was  a  feast  involving 
so  much  cost  and  trouble  that  it  could  not  be  frequently 
repeated.  Life  in  his  bouse  took  a  quiet  and  mono- 
tonous course,  the  movements  and  recurring  events  of[ 
which  could  afford  no  one  any  pleasure.  | 

The  elder  Werner's  life,  passed  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
house,  was  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  After  sitting  at  the 
ancient  desk  in  his  narrow  counting-house  until  the  day's 
business  was  done,  he  liked  to  eat  well,  and,  if  possible, 
drink  better.  But  not  alonei  not  only  his  family  must 
be  at  table  with  him,  but  friends  and  even  strangers,  if 
they  stood  in  any  relation  to  his  house.  His  chairs  were 
of  the  old  and  primitive,  but  guests  were  daily  invited  to 
sit  upon  them.  The  diimer  was  so  good  that  those  who 
ale  it  forgot  to  notice  the  common  service  in  which  it 
came  to  table;  and  though  his  cellar  was  not  over-full, 
the  wine  when  drunk  was  generally  replaced  by  better. 

Such  was  the  life  of  these  two  fathers  who  often  met 
to  consult  upon  their  mutual  affairs  and  this  very  day 
had  decided  that  Wilhelm  should  be  sent  on  a  business 
journey. 

"He  can  see  a  little  of  the  world,"  said  his  father, 
"and  at  the  same  time  push  our  atfairn  in  one  or  two 
fresh  places.  You  can't  do  a  young  fellow  a  better  lunt 
than  by  bringing  him  into  his  work  early.  Vour  son 
got  through  his  journey  so  successfully,  and  did  his  busi' 
Msaj^  _ff^  (Aflt  I'm  ci 
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binuelf.    I'm  afraid  his  experience  wilt  cost  him* 

1  Mcister  had  a  very  high  idea  of  his  son's  cha- 
r  and  ulcnis,  and  only  said  ihis  in  the  hope  that 
m  fncnd  woold  contradict  him  and  say  something  in 
"'  t  of  Wilbclm's  wonderful  talents.  Here,  however, 
|t  deceived  himself.  The  elder  Werner  was  a  practical 
m;  he  trusted  oo  one  before  he  had  proved  him,  and 
"  1  quietly: 
•We  most  put  everything  to  the  proof.  We  can 
I  him  the  same  way,  and  give  him  written  directions 
"  hich  he  must  be  guided.  There  are  some  debts  to 
JDllocted  and  old  acquaintances  to  be  looked  up;  be- 
which,  he  can  do  something  to  forward  that  new 
telation  I  was  talking  to  you  about  the  odier  day, 
^irhmit  exact  details  collected  on  the  spot,  we  can  do 
i '  linie." 

"He  can  get  ready  and  start  as  soon  as  possible," 
iimnrcd  old  Mcister.  "But  where  can  we  get  a  suil- 
iHk  hone  for  himt" 

"We  need  not  look  far  for  that  There  is  a  shop- 
Inper  in  H — —  who  owes  us  some  money;  he  ts  an 
icncti  man  and  has  offered  me  a  horse  in  payment 
My  aoo  has  seen  il,  and  says  it  is  a  good  useful  ani- 
«<U." 

"Wilbelm  can  go  over  by  the   coach  and   fetch   it 

femscIC     He  will  then  be  back  again  in  good  time  the  day 

ifter  m-motrow.     >lcanwhile  we  can  get  his  portmanteau 

J  the  letters  ready,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  start  the 

;  of  neat  week." 

dm   was  sent   for  and  made    acquainted  with 

•nnuutiatu    Of  couTse  he  was  delighted  at  thus 

as  aad  opportanity   foi  carrying   om 

Ir  bit  bands,   without   any   effo^ 


4 


on 
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his  own  part.  So  strong  was  his  master  passion,  so 
clear  his  conviction  that  he  was  acting  quite  rightly  in 
delivering  himself  from  the  irksome  restraints  of  his  past 
life  and  striking  out  a  new  and  nobler  path,  that  his 
conscience  did  not  give  him  the  faintest  uneasiness, 
nor  did  he  feel  the  slightest  scruple.  On  the  contrary, 
the  deceit  he  was  on  the  point  of  practising  seemed 
holy  in  his  eyes,  and  he  believed  that  in  time  to  come 
his  parents  and  relations  would  bless  him  for  having 
taken  this  step — a  step  in  which  the  remarkable  con- 
junction of  circumstances  again,  as  he  fancied,  showed 
the  guiding  hand  of  destiny. 

The  time  seemed  very  long  until  night  came,  and 
he  could  see  his  beloved  Mariana  again.  He  sat  in  his 
room  thinking  over  the  plan  of  his  journey,  just  as  a 
practised  thief  or  a  conjuror  in  prison  might  slip  his 
feet  occasionally  out  of  the  closely-locked  fetters,  in  order 
to  assure  himself  that  his  deliverance  was  possible,  and 
nearer  than  his  short-sighted  gaolers  fancied. 

At  last  the  happy  hour  came.  He  left  the  house, 
shook  off  everything  that  weighed  on  his  mind,  and  took 
his  way  through  the  quiet  streets. 

On  reaching  the  great  square  he  raised  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  feeling  that  he  was  free,  that  every  hin- 
drance lay  behind  and  beneath  him.  He  fancied  himself 
in  the  arms  of  his  precious  Mariana,  or  standing  with 
her  on  the  dazzling  boards  of  a  theatre;  hopes  thronged 
fast  and  raised  him  above  this  world:  the  watchman's 
voice  calling  the  hour  was  the  only  thing  that  reminded 
him  he  was  still  on  earth. 

Mariana  came   to   meet    him    on   the   stairs;    how 

lovely  she  wast     She  had  put  on  her  new  white  ntgligh 

to  receive  him,  and  he  thought  she  had  never  looked  so 

f^iarming.     Thus  the  gift  of  die  a.bMnt  lover  was  being 
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first  used  in  the  arms  of  the  present  one;  and  when  she 
passionately  showered  on  her  favourite  all  the  wealth  of 
those  caresses  which  nature  dictated  and  art  had  taught 
her,  need  we  ask  whether  he  felt  happy  and  blessedl 

He  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  gave  her  a 
general  idea  of  his  plans  and  wishes, — that  he  would  try 
to  find  employment  and  a  lodging,  and  then  return  to 
fetch  her.    He  hoped  she  would  not  refuse  him  her  hand. 

The  poor  girl  was  silent  She  tried  to  hide  her 
tears,  and  pressed  htm  closely  to  her  breast. 

Wilhetm  interpreted  her  silence  favourably  to  his 
wishes,  but  still  he  would  have  preferred  a  direct  answer, 
and  that  more  especially  to  a  question,  which,  with  the 
greatest  modesty  and  gentleness,  he  put  at  last:  whether 
he  might  not  venture  to  believe  he  was  a  father.  But 
to  this  too  she  only  answered  by  a  sigh  and  a  kiss. 


I  CHAPTER  XII. 

I  The  next  morning  Mariana  awoke  to  fresh  sadness. 
She  felt  so  lonely,  feared  the  coming  of  day,  remained 
in  bed  and  wept.  Old  Barbara  sat  down  by  her  bed- 
side, and  tried  to  encourage  and  comfort  her;  but  her 
wounded  heart  was  not  to  be  cured  so  quickly. 
moment  was  fast  coming  which  the  poor  girl  had 
Q  dreading  as  the  last  of  her  life.  Is  it  possible  to 
lagine  a  more  anxious  or  distressing  position?  The 
she  really  loved  was  leaving  her  for  a  time,  and  an 
unwished-for  admirer  threatening  to  return.  If  the  two, 
as  might  easily  be  the  case,  should  chance  to  meet,  the 
most  grievous  consequences  might  result. 

"Calm  yourself,  my  darling,"    said  the  old  woman; 
"don't  spoU  your  beautiful  eyes  by  crying.     A£lei  aVl, 
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s  not  such  a  very  great  misfortune  to  have  two  lovers. 
If  you  can  shew  affection  to  only  one  of  them,  you  can 
at  least  be  grateful  to  the  other;  and  I  am  sure  he  does  so 
much  for  you  that  he  deserves  to  be  called  your  friend." 
"My  precious  Wilhelm,"  said  Mariana  through  her 
tears,  "had  a  foreboding  that  our  parting  was  near.  A 
dream  told  him  what  we  have  been  so  carefully  trying 
)  hide.  He  was  sleeping  so  quietly  at  ray  side,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  him  muttering  indistinctly  and  in  a 
tone  of  distress.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  woke  him; 
and  oh,  how  lovingly,  tenderly,  and  warmly  he  embraced 
'Oh,  Mariana,'  he  said,  'you  have  delivered  me 
feom  such  a  fearful  dream.  How  can  I  thank  you 
enough  for  having  saved  me  from  that  awful  hell!  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  in  some  unknown  region,  far  from 
you;  yet  your  image  was  always  hovering  before  my  eyes. 
I  saw  you  standing  on  a  beautiful  hill;  the  whole  place 
■  lay  in  sunshine,  and  oh,  how  lovely  you  looked!  But 
before  long  I  saw  your  image  gliding  down,  always  lower 
and  lower.  I  stretched  out  my  arms  towards  you,  but 
tfie  distance  was  too  great;  you  continued  to  glide  down 
towards  a  large  lake  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill — 
more  a  morass  than  a  lake.  All  at  once  I  saw  a  man 
igive  you  his  hand:  beseemed  to  intend  to  lead  you  up- 
wards, but  went  off  on  one  side,  and  appeared  to  draw 
KOu  after  him.  As  I  could  not  reach  you  I  called  out, 
^^  Oping  to  warn  you.  When  I  tried  to  move,  the  earth 
"""■emed  to  hold  me  fast,  and  if  I  succeeded  in  moving  I 
'as  hindered  from  going  further  by  the  water;  even  my 
"oice  seemed  stifled  by  a  weight  on  my  chest.'  This 
*e  poor  fellow  told  me  as  he  was  recovering  from  his 
w,  and  he  rejoiced  that  this  horrible  dream  had  been 
wished  by  what  he  called  such  a  blessed  reality." 
The  old  woman  tried  her  best  to  bring  her  friend 
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aown  from  these  poetic  regions  into  the  commonplace 
tealities  of  life;  and  witli  this  view,  made  use  of  the 
good  plan  pursued  by  bird-catchers,  when  they  try  to 
counletfcit  the  tones  of  the  birds  they  are  trying  to  lure 
into  their  snares.  She  began  by  praising  Wilhelm,  adf 
miring  his  figure  and  his  eyes,  and  speaking  warmly  o- 
his  love  for  Mariana. 

This  pleased  the  poor  girl.  She  got  up,  consented 
lo  be  dressed,  and  seemed  calmer,    Old  Barbara  went  on: 

"1  don't  want  to  distress  or  vex  you,  my  child,  my 
darling;  I  would  not  rob  you  of  your  Jiappiness.  You 
mustn't  misunderstand  me,  for  you  can't  forget  that  I 
have  always  cared  more  for  you  than  for  myself.  Only 
tell  me  what  it  is  you  want;  we'll  soon  manage  to  bring 
.it  about." 

What  can  I  wantl"  answered  Mariana.  "I  love  the 
,n  who  loves  me;  I  see  that  we  shall  have  to  part,  and 
1  feel  as  if  I  could  never  outlive  that  parting.  Norberg 
is  coming;  we  owe  our  very  existence  to  him;  we  cannot  j 
do  without  him.  Wilhelm  is  not  rich^he  can  do  very 
little  for  me." 

"No;  unfortunately,  he's  one  of  those  lovers  who  have 
nothing  but  their  hearts  to  offer,  and  they're  just  the  men 
who  make  the  most  pretensions." 

"Don't  jeer.  The  poor  fellow  thinks  of  leaving  home, 
going  on  the  stage,  and  offering  me  his  hand." 

"We've  got  four  empty  hands  already." 

"You  must  decide,"  said  Mariana;  "I  cannot.  Thrust 
me  whichever  way  you  will,  but  remember  one  thing:  I 
believe  I  have  a  pledge  within  which  ought  to  bind  us 
still  more  closely  together.  Remember  that,  and  then 
which  of  the  two  I  ought  to  leave  and  which  to 


The  old  ^ 


I  was  silent  for  a  few  moraeWs,  and 
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then  exclaimed:  "You  young  people  are  always  flying  to 
extremes.  Now  I  can't  see  why  pleasure  and  profit 
should  not  be  united.  You  love  one;  then  let  the  other 
pay  for  it;  only  we  must  be  sharp  enough  to  keep  them 
apart," 

"Do  what  you  like.  I  cannot  think,  but  I  will  obey 
you." 

"Well,  we  have  this  advantage: — we  can  always  plead 
the  manager's  obstinate  pride  in  the  morals  of  his  com- 
pany; and  both  your  admirers  are  accustomed  to  go  to 
work  cautiously  and  secretly.  Leave  times  and  seasons 
to  me;  but  be  sure  you  play  the  part  I  tell  you.  Who 
knows  what  may  not  happen  to  help  us)  If  Norberg 
would  only  come  now,  while  Wiihelm  is  away!  I  dont 
see  who's  to  prevent  you  from  thinking  of  the  one  in 
the  arms  of  the  other.  I'wish  you  joy  of  a  son;  he  will 
have  a  rich  father," 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  was  but  short  com' 
fort  for  Mariana.  Her  feelings  and  convictions  would 
not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  her  situation,  and  a. 
thousand  trifles  conspired  to  remind  hei  at  every  moment 
of  the  painful  facts  she  longed  to  forget 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Meanwhile  Wiihelm  had  finished  his  short  journey, 
and  not  finding  the  business  friend  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  at  home,  delivered  his  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  wife  of  the  latter.  She,  however,  could  give  him 
very  little  information  in  answer  to  his  questions,  as  she 
herself  was  in  violent  agitation  and  the  whole  house  in 
confusioa. 
A/ier  a  time  she  confided  to  him— what,  indeed,  it 
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I  Kaifc  been    impossible   to   hide  — that  her  slep- 

j^lrr  had  run  away  with  an  actor,  a  man  who  had 

f  left  a  soaall  company  of  players,  and  had  been 

I  ID  the  place  giving  French  lessons.     The  father, 

■ici,  wo*  almost  beside  himself  with  grief  and  an- 

,  lad  had  gone  to  the  justice-room  to  get  the 

t  pnnued.     She  reproached  and  abused  both  her 

r  and   the  young   man   most  violently,   allowing 

r  of  them  3  single  praiseworthy  quality;  and  com- 

I  At  great  length  of  the  shame  they  had  brought 
c  family — words  which  embarrassed  Wilhelm  not  a 

if  this  Sybil  were   rebuking  and  scn- 
5  his  own  pfcmeditaled  plans  in  a  prophetic  spirit, 

II  a  much  deeper  sympathy  with  the  father  when  he 
e  back  from  the  justice-room  in  quiet  grief,  told  his 
I  the  result  of  his  expedition  in  hair-uttered  words, 
I  iookcd  at  Wilhelm's  letter  and  ordered  the  horse 

I  led  out,  nying  in  vain  to  hide  his  embarrassment 

B  abscDce  of  mind. 

Wilheho  was  going  to  mount  his  horse  at  once  and 

■lie  them,  thinking  that  under  such   circumstances  he 

ttMid  not  feet  at  ease  in  their  house,  but  the  good  man 

tl  not  allow  the  son  of  a  father  to  whom  he  owed 
>  depart  without  partaking  of  his  hospitality 
^Mttding  3  night  beneath  his  roof, 
r  friend  joined  in  a  melancholy  supper,  passed  a 
night,  and  hastened  away  early  the  next  morning, 
ite  £Ood  people  having  unconsciously  tormented  him  in 
fhe  keenest  manner  by  their  tales  and  remarks. 

He  wa»  riding  slowly  and  thoughtfully  along  the 
id,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  number  of  armed  men 
nat^  across  the  fields,  and  by  their  long  loose  coats 
b  braad  facings,  awknarrtlr  shaped  bats  ar\6  clumsy 
,  smjJe  couBiri/ied  gait  and  easy  carriage , 
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^Hld  no 
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cognised  them  to  be  a  detachment  of  country  militia. 
They  stopped  under  an  old  oak-lree,  laid  down  their 
guns  and  threw  themselves  on  the  grass  to  &moke  their 
pipes. 

A  young  man  rode  up  at  the  same  moment;  Wilhelm 
drew  up  his  horse,  and  began  a  conversation  with  him ;  sad 
to  say,  he  was  obliged  to  hear  the  story  of  the  fugitives 
over  again,  and  this  time  accompanied  by  remarks  in  no 
way  flattering  either  to  themselves  or  the  parents.  He 
heard  too,  that  the  young  couple  had  been  overtaken 
and  detained  in  a  small  neighbouring  town,  and  that 
the  troops  had  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
dicm  up.  After  a  short  lime  a  cart  appeared  in  the 
distance  guarded  by  train-bands  apparently  more  ridi- 
culous than  formidable.  An  ungainly  town-clerk  or  re- 
corder left  the  procession,  rode  up  and  began  an  exchange 
of  compliments  with  the  man  of  law  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  same  with  whom  Wilhelm  had  been  talking.  This 
took  place  on  the  district  boundary  with  great  conscien- 
tiousness, and  was  accompanied  by  remarkable  gestures 
and  grimaces,  something  as  we  may  imagine  a  ghost  and 
a  magician  might  demean  themselves  at  some  hazardous 
nocturnal  operation,  the  one  within,  the  other  without 
the  magic  circle. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  and  even  sympathy  of  the 
spectators  was  attracted  to  the  cart,  where  the  poor  mis- 
guided pair  sat  side  by  side  on  some  bundles  of  straw, 
looking  tenderly  at  each  other  and  scarcely  appearing 
to  notice  the  bystanders.  This  unseemly  mode  of  con- 
veyance had  been  accidcatally  necessitated  by  the 
breaking-down  of  an  old  chaise  in  which  tlic  lady  had 
bc«n  transpurlcd  ai  firxt;  and  on  the  accident  happen- 
^JMpedjba^,,b£^$icad  might  ride  with  ' 
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as  tiU  then  he  had  been  forced  to  walk  handcuffed  at  her 
side,  under  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
capita!  crime.  These  fetters  added  not  a  little  to  the 
interest  of  the  group,  especially  as  the  appearance  and 
movements  of  the  young  man,  who  often  kissed  his  com- 
panion's hand,  were  dignified  and  pleasing. 

"We  are  very  unfortunate,"  she  exclaimed  to  the 
bystanders,  "but  not  so  guilty  as  we  seem.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  cruel  men  reward  faithful  love,  and  parents, 
after  having  entirely  neglected  their  children's  happiness, 
snatch  them  roughly  from  the  arms  of  some  joy  which  after 
so  many  long  sad  days  has  at  last  made  them  its  own." 

While  the  spectators  were  expressing  their  sympathy 
in  various  ways  the  legal  ceremonies  were  being  de- 
spatched; then  the  cart  moved  on  once  more,  and  Wil- 
helm,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  these  lovers,  rode  on 
by  a  footpath,  in  hopes  of  making  acquaintance  with  the 
magistrate  before  the  litde  procession  should  arrive.  But 
he  had  scarcely  reached  the  court-house,  where  great 
excitement  prevailed  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
the  fugitives,  when  his  new  acquaintance,  the  law-clerk  or 
actuarius,  overtaking  him,  began  to  give  a  circumstantial 
account  of  all  that  had  happened  and  then  to  dilate  at 
great  length  on  the  good  qualities  of  his  horse,  which 
he  had  got  only  the  day  before  in  exchange  from  a  Jew, 
thus  preventing  every  attempt  at  any  other  kind  of  con- 


The  two  unfortunate  young  people  were  set  down 
outside  the  garden  from  which  a  little  gate  led  into  the 
court-house,  and  taken  quietly  in  by  this  back  way, 
Wilhelm  expressed  his  sincere  admiration  of  this  consi- 
derate treatment  to  the  young  lawyer,  and  the  latter 
accepted  the  praise  though  his  real  motive  had  been  a 
wish  to  hoax  the  crowd  who  had  assembled  in  UavS,  \ 
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of  the  court-house  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  fellow- 
towns  woman  in  humiliation. 

The  magisbate  walked  into  his  justice-room  with  heavy 
and  reluctant  steps.  He  was  not  fond  of  these  excep> 
tional  cases,  in  which  he  generally  only  got  out  of  one 
blunder  to  fall  into  another,  and  was  often  rewarded  at 
last  for  his  best  efTorts  by  a  harsh  rebuke  from  the  go- 
vernment He  was  followed  into  the  room  by  the  young 
lawyer,  Wilhelm,  and  a  number  of  the  most  respectable 
townsmen. 

The  lady  was  brought  in  lirst  Her  manner  in  enter- 
ing the  justice-room  was  calm,  self-possessed,  and  free 
from  boldness.  Indeed,  her  dress  and  behaviour  alto- 
gether proved  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  self-respect, 
and,  without  waiting  to  be  questioned,  she  began  to 
speak  of  her  situation  in  a  becoming  manner. 

The  lawyer,  however,  commanded  silence,  and  held 
his  pen  in  readiness  over  a  folded  sheet  of  paper.  The 
magistrate  collected  himself,  glanced  at  the  clerk,  cleared 
his  throat,  and  at  last  asked  the  poor  girl  her  name  and 
age. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  answered,  "but  it  seems 
very  strange  to  me  that  you  should  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, when  you  know  my  name  well,  and  that  I  am  of 
the  same  age  as  your  own  eldest  son.  What  you  really 
wish  and  ought  to  know  about  me,  I  shall  have  pleasure 
in  telling  you  without  circumlocution. 

"Since  my  father's  second  marriage  I  have  not  been 
very  kindly  treated  at  home.  I  had  two  or  three  oppor- 
tunities of  marrying  well,  but  my  step-mother,  fearing 
the  expense  of  my  marriage  portion,  placed  such  difli-' 
culties  in  the  way  as  to  prevent  me  from  embracing 
them.  1  then  became  acquainted  with  young  Melini 
whom  I  could  not  but  love;  and  as  we  pUinlf  fbta 
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the  hindrances  ihat  would  be  put  in  the  way  of  our 
marriage,  we  determined  to  go  forth  into  the  wide  world 
together,  and  there  seek  the  happiness  that  was  denied 
u3  at  home.  I  have  taken  nothing  with  me  Ihat  is  not 
my  own;  we  did  not  fly  like  thieves  and  robbers,  and 
my  lover  does  not  deserve  to  be  dragged  about  bound 
and  in  chains.  Our  Prince  is  just;  he  would  not  allow 
such  severity.  If  we  are  amenable  to  punishment  at  all, 
it  is  not  to  a  punishment  of  this  kind." 

Hereupon  the  old  justice's  perplexities  were  doubled 
and  trebled.  Rebukes  from  the  highest  authorities 
sounded  already  in  his  ears,  and  the  girl's  fluent  speech 
completely  disturbed  all  his  attempts  at  making  a  minute 
of  ihc  proceedings.  Matters,  too,  continued  to  grow 
worse,  for  after  her  first  declaration  she  refused  to  answer 
any  of  the  regular  questions  which  were  repeatedly  put 
to  her,  in  any  other  way  than  by  steadfastly  referring  to 
what  she  had  already  said. 

"I  have  committed  no  crime,"  she  said.     "I  have 
been  publicly  put  to  shame  by  being  brought  hither  in    ■ 
a  cart  on  straw,  but  there  is  a  higher  justice,  and  that 
will  restore  us  to  honour." 

Meanwhile  the  young  lawyer  had  been  writing  down 
all  she  said,  and  whispered  to  the  justice — "only  to  go 
on:  they  would  be  able  to  draw  up  a  formal  indictment 
afterwards." 

The  old  man,  on  this,  plucked  up  his  courage  once 
more  and  now  began,  in  the  driest  traditional  formulas 
and  words,  to  make  inquiries  of  a  most  tender  nature. 

The  blood  rushed  into  Wilhclm's  face,  and  the  cheeks 
of  the  pretty,  well-behaved  delinquent  grew  bright  with 
the  beautiful  colour  of  modesty.  She  was  silent,  and 
seemed  unable  to  answer;  but  at  last  her  very  embarrass- 
ment appeared  to  raise  her  courage. 
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"Be  assured,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  I  have  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  confess  the  truth,  even  if  it  should  tell 
against  me,  and  ought  I  to  hesitate  and  stammer  when 
the  confession  does  me  honourl  Yes,  from  the  moment 
when  I  felt  convinced  that  Melina  !oved  and  would  be 
faithful  to  me,  I  looked  on  him  as  my  husband,  and 
refused  him  nothing  which  love  has  a  right  to  demand, 
or  a  heart  convinced  as  mine  was,  to  grant  Do  what 
you  like  with  me.  If  I  hesitated  one  moment  to  answer, 
it  was  only  from  fear  lest  my  confession  might  injure  my 
lover." 

Wilhelm's  opinion  of  the  girl  rose  considerably  on 
hearing  this  confession,  but  the  I^al  officials  called  her 
an  impudent  hussy,  and  the  townsmen  present  thanked 
God  that  such  a  case  had  never  occurred  (or  at  least 
never  been  made  public)  in  Iheir  families.  Wilhelm  WBi 
picturing  his  own  Mariana  before  the  judge;  her  words 
he  imagined  as  even  more  beautiful,  her  sincerity  still 
more  heart-felt,  and  her  confession  nobler.  An  intense, 
passionate  wish  to  help  these  two  lovers  took  possession 
of  his  mind;  be  did  not  conceal  it,  but  begged  the 
dilatory  magistrate  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings, 
ui'ging  that  everything  was  as  clear  as  possible,  and  no 
further  examination  could  be  needed. 

This  took  effect  in  so  far  that  the  girl  was  allowed 
to  withdraw;  but  in  her  stead  the  young  man  was  brought 
forward,  his  fetters  haying  been  taken  off  outside  the 
door.  He  seemed  to  take  the  matter  more  earnestly. 
His  answers  were  graver,  and  though  perhaps  he  showed 
less  heroic  frankness,  the  decision  and  careful  arrange- 
ment of  his  evidence  impressed  the  hearers  in  his  favour. 

His  evidence  agreed  with  hers  in  every  particular 
bat  one:  in  order  to  shield  her  he  obstinately  denial 
what  she  bad  already  admitted,  and  when  hia  examiiur  ^ 
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s  ended,  and  she  was  allowed  to  return  Into  the 
room,  a  scene  followed  between  the  two  which  carried 
our  friend  Wilhehn's  heart  by  storm. 

What  usually  happens  only  in  romances  and  plays 
was  now  occurring  in  this  comfortless  justice-room  before 
his  eyes:  a  struggle  which  should  be  the  more  magnani- 
mous: love  strong  in  adversity. 

"Can  it  be  truel"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  the  timid 
tenderness  which  refuses  to  show  itself  before  the  sun  or 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  only  ventures  to  enjoy  in  deepest 
solitude  and  secrecy,  can,  when  dragged  by  unkind  hands 
before  the  world,  be  stronger  and  more  steadfast  than 
the  other  loud  and  boastful  passions!" 

To  his  comfort  the  trial  closed  before  long.  The 
lovers  were  placed  in  tolerably  endurable  confinement 
If  it  had  been  possible,  Wilhelm  would  have  taken  the 
girl  lo  her  parents  that  very  evening,  for  he  had  deter- 
mined to  be  mediator  in  this  case,  and  try  to  bring  about 
a  happy  and  legitimate  union  between  the  two  lovers. 

He  also  asked  the  justice  to  allow  him  a  private 
interview  with  Melina,  which  was  granted  without  any 

^^f  The  conversation  of  the  two  new  acquaintances  soon 
grew  confidential  and  animated.  For  when  Wilhehn  told 
the  poor  depressed  youth  in  what  relation  he  stood  to 
the  parents  of  the  girl,  and  offered  his  services  as  me- 
diator with  the  best  hopes  of  a  happy  result,  the  poor 
prisoner's  distressed  and  anxious  mind  grew  cheerful—he 
felt  as  if  he  were  already  set  free  and  reconciled  to  hja  \ 
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parents-in-law;  and  they  then  went  on  to  consider  tlie 
question  of  a  future  profession  and  existence. 

"There  you  can  be  in  no  difficulty,"  said  Wilhelm. 
"Nature  herself  seems  to  have  fitted  both  of  you  so  tho- 
roughly for  the  profession  you  have  chosen.  A  pleasing 
figure,  agreeable  and  melodious  voice,  and  plenty  of  feel- 
ing; what  can  an  actor  wish  for  morel  If  1  can  help 
you  by  any  introductions  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure." 
"I  thank  you  heartily,"  answered  the  other,  "but  I 
am  afraid  1  should  scarcely  be  able  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  as,  if  possible,  I  do  not  mean  to  relum  to  the 
stage." 

"There  you  are  very  wrong,"  said  Wilhelm,  after 
pausing  to  recover  himself  a  little  from  his  intense  sur- 
prise at  this  remark,  He  had  thought  it  a  matter  of 
course  that,  directly  the  acior  and  his  young  wife  were 
set  at  liberty,  he  would  look  out  for  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  stage  as  naturally  as  a  frog  would  seek 
the  water;  and  now,  to  his  astonishment,  he  heard  the 
contrary. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  resolved  not  to  return 
to  the  stage.     To  my  mind  any  kind  of  civil  emploj*- 
menl  would  be  preferable,  if  I  can  only  get  it" 
I  "That  is  a  strange  resolution,"  said  Wilhelm,  "and 

I      one  which  I  cannot  see  to  be  right;  for  it  is  never  ad- 
visable to  leave  the  calling  we  have  once  adopted,  unlc»» 
I     under  peculiar  circumstances;  and  besides,  I  know  of  no 
I     life  that  presents  so  much  which   is  agreeable,   or  sO 
abounds  in  delightful  prospects  as  an  actor's." 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  never  been  one." 
I  Upon  which  Wilhelm  answered: 

I  "Ah,  sir,  how  seldom  a  man  is  &ali&fi(jii   . 

I    iotf    He  is  always  longing   for  that   of  i 
^^tfb?  oCjeftfctBir  J/hM^jajk'^  tuaaUy  ' 
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"Still,"  said  Melina,  "there  is  always  a  difference 
between  bad  and  worse;  it  is  experience  and  not  im- 
patience that  has  led  me  to  this  course.  Can  there  be 
a  more  miserable,  uncertain  and  wearisome  way  of  earn- 
ing a  morsel  of  bread)  To  beg  it  from  door  to  door 
would  be  very  little  worse.  What  hasn't  an  actor  to 
suffer  from  his  comrades'  envy,  the  manager's  partiality, 
and  the  fickJe  temper  of  the  public!  He  ought  to  have 
a  skin  like  one  of  those  bears,  that  you  see  led  about  by 
a  chain  with  a  number  of  dogs  and  monkeys,  and  flogged 
to  dance  to  the  bagpipe  for  the  amusement  of  children 
and  the  mob." 

On  hearing  this  Wilhelm  thought  more  within  him- 
self than  lie  liked  to  tell  the  good  fellow  to  his  face,  so 
gave  him  no  direct  answer,  and  the  other  expressed  him- 
self all  the  more  freely  on  that  account  "If  there  were 
only  no  necessity,"  he  went  on,  "for  a  manager  to  fall  at 
the  feet  of  every  member  of  the  town-council  in  order  to 
get  permission  to  set  a  few  more  pence  in  circulation  at 
any  place  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  fair-time.  Cur's  was 
on  the  whole  a  very  good  fellow  (though  at  times  he 
annoyed  me  terribly),  and  I  have  often  pitied  him.  For 
a  good  actor  he  must  pay  a  good  price,  the  bad  ones 
he  can't  get  rid  of,  and  if  he  attempts  to  make  his  receipts 
equal  bis  expenses  the  public  are  dissatisfied  and  he 
has  an  empty  house;  so  that  in  order  to  keep  above 
water  he  has  to  give  performances  at  a  loss  to  himself, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  No,  no,  sir!  if,  as  you  say,  you 
are  inclined  to  do  anything  for  us,  I  entreat  you  to 
speak  most  earnestly  on  the  matter  to  my  bride's  parents. 
If  they  would  only  gel  me  a  small  situation  as  clerk  or 
collector,  I  should  esteem  myself  fortunate." 

After  exchanging  a  few   words  more,   Wilhelm 
him  promising  to  go  early  next  morning  and  see  what  be 
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could  effect  with  the  parents  of  the  bride,  but  he  was 
no  sooner  alone  than  he  relieved  his  feelings  by  ex- 
claiming: "Unfortunate  Melina!  the  miserable  poverty 
that  you  cannot  master  lies  in  yourself,  not  in  your  cir- 
cumstances. Would  not  any  man  find  his  position  un- 
endurable if,  like  you,  he  had  adopted  a  profession,  let 
it  be  art,  mechanics,  or  what  you  choose,  without  an  in- 
ward calling  to  that  profession!  The  man  who  is  bom 
a  talent  for  the  work  he  is  bom  to  do  finds  a  de- 
lightful existence  in  that  work.  Nothing  in  this  world 
is  perfectly  easy  of  accomplishment;  it  is  the  impulse 
within  us,  the  love  and  joy  we  feel  to  and  in  our  work 
that  help  us  to  overcome  al!  difficulties,  clear  our  path, 
and  lift  us  oat  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  others  are 
miserably  and  anxiously  wearying  themselves.  To  you 
the  boards  of  a  theatre  are  only  boards;  your  part  is  no- 
thing but  a  schoolboy's  task  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and 
what  you  see  in  the  spectators  is  only  what  they  see  in 
themselves  on  work-days.  It  may  well  be  a  mailer  of 
indifference  to  you  whether  you  are  sitting  behind  a 
desk,  poring  over  ledgers,  entering  amounts  of  interest 
and  hunting  up  arrears.  You  have  no  feeling  of  the 
i  great  whole  made  up  of  co-working  and  burning  elements, 
,that  can  only  be  conceived,  apprehended  and  carried 
out  by  the  mind  of  man.  Vou  do  not  feel  that  in  every 
human  being  there  is  a  spark  of  nobler  fire,  which,  if 
neither  fed  nor  stirred  into  flame,  may  become  buried 
ttnder  the  ashes  of  daily  materia!  needs  and  indifference, 
"but  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  totally  extinguished,  and  then 
.not  until  late  in  a  man's  life.  Yoc  feel  no  power  in 
jour  own  soul  to  fan  that  spark,  no  wealth  in  your  heart 
to  feed  it.  Bodily  hunger  is  your  spring  of  action,  dis- 
ieomforts  annoy  you;  you  cannot  see  that  such  foes  as 
^^lese  are  lying  in  wait  for  ub  in  eveiy  condition  of  life, 
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and  can  only  be  overcome  by  steadfast  courage  and  a 
cheerful  spirit.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right  to  long  for  the 
naiTow  limits  of  some  insignificant  post;  you  are  not 
capable  of  filling  one  where  mind  and  courage  are 
needed.  Give  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  divine,  views 
such  as  yours,  and  they  too  might  murmur  at  the  miseries 
of  their  position.  Indeed  there  have  been  men  who  had 
so  lost  all  real  understanding  and  feeling  for  life,  that 
they  pronounced  the  existence  and  actions  of  their  fellow 
mortals  to  be  a  mere  nothing,  an  obscure  and  sorrowful 
state  of  being,  a  passing  cloud  of  dust,  and  fraught  with 
woe.  If  the  images  of  your  working  fellow-men  were  stir- 
ring within  you,  if  sympathy  with  them  were  warming 
your  heart,  if  inner  feeling  were  manifest  in  every  look 
and  movement,  if  the  tones  of  your  voice  and  the  words 
of  your  lips  were  winning  and  lovely  in  men's  ears,  and 
if  you  felt  a  sufficiency  in  yourself,  you  would  certainly 
seek  place  and  opportunity  to  make  yourself  felt  in 
others." 

Such  were  our  friend's  utterances  and  meditations 
as  he  undressed;  he  lay  dowtj  to  rest  completely  at  ease 
with  himself.  What  he  meant  to  accomplish  on  the 
morrow,  in  the  stead  of  this  undeserving  man,  unfolded 
itself  like  a  romance  before  his  mind;  pleasant  fancies 
attended  him  into  the  domain  of  sleep  and  then  de- 
livered him  over  to  their  sisters  the  dreams,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  surrounded  his  slumbering  head 
with  visions  of  heaven. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awake  betimes,  pondering 
over  the  negotiation  that  he  had  in  hand.  His  return 
to  the  poor  forsaken  parents  astonished  them  not  a  little; 
he  laid  the  subject  of  his  visit  before  them  respectfully 
and  modestly,  and  found  both  more  and  fewer  difficulties 
in  the  way  than  he  had   anticipated.    The  thing  was 
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done;  and  though  with  especially  hard  stem  oaturei 
the  fact  that  anything  is  done  beyond  recall  often  is  a 
reason  for  resisting  it  to  their  utmost  power,  and  thereby 
making  matters  worse,  yet,  in  the  minds  of  most,  thai 
fact  has  an  irresistible  influence,  and  what  seemed  an  im- 
possibility once  takes  its  place  among  the  ordinaty  events 
of  life  when  it  has  really  occiured. 

It  was  therefore  soon  settled  that  Melina  should 
marry  their  daughter,  she,  however,  in  consideration  of 
her  bad  behaviour,  forfeitiog  all  claim  to  a  marriage  por- 
tion, and  also  leaving  in  the  hands  of  her  father  for  some 
years  at  a  low  interest  a  legacy  which  she  had  inherited 
from  an  aunt  On  the  question  of  a  future  maintenance, 
there  was  more  difficulty.  They  did  not  want  to  have 
this  disobedient  child  always  in  their  sight:  they  were  a 
respectable  family,  they  said,  and  could  even  name  a 
superintendent  in  the  church  among  their  relatives:  they 
should  not  wish  their  connexion  with  a  fellow  whose 
antecedents  nobody  knew  to  be  always  brought  before 
them,  which  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  they  yielded 
this  point  Besides,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  Uiat  the 
government  board  would  entrust  him  with  any  post 
Both  father  and  mother  were  equally  strong  in  their  op- 
position, and  though  Wilhelm  (despising  Melina  as  he 
now  did,  and  grudging  him  such  good  fortune  as  a  re- 
turn to  the  stage,)  argued  vehemently  on  the  other  side, 
he  could  not  change  their  resolution.  Had  he  only 
known  the  secret  motives  of  this  opposition  he  would 
certainly  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
persuade  such  parents.  The  father  would  gladly  have 
kept  his  daughter  near  him,  but  the  young  man  was 
hateful  in  his  eyes,  because  his  wife  had  shown  him  a 
decided  preference;  and  the  mother  could  not  abide  the 
constant  preseoce  of  a  successful  rival     Melina  there- 
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-t.  mach  more  against  his  own  will  than  that  of  K_, 
J*g  wife   wlio  Tather  wished   to   see  and   be  seen  by 
-  world,  was  obliged   after  a  few  days   to  depart  in 
ixh  of  an  engagemeDt  in  some  theatrical  company. 
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r  diys  of  )-outl>.'     Happy  season  of  love's  first 

when  we  axe  like  children  talking  to  an  echo, 

feifpy  in  tjiking  all  the  burden  of  the  conversation  on 

"  anselves  for  hours  at  a  lime,  and  quite  content  if  iheir 

ilible  companion  will  only  repeat  the  last  syllables  of 

'(  Ihey  shout  to  him, 

was  Wilhelm's  case  in  the  first,  but  more  espe- 
f  in  these  later  days  of  his  passionate  love  for  Ma- 
I.  He  passed  over  to  her  the  entire  wealth  of  his 
tfeeltngt,  deeming  himself  all  the  time  only  a  beggar 
I  by  ber  alms;  and  just  as  a  landscape  gains  most, 
-T.nimcfi  all  its  charm  from  the  sunshine  which  falls  on 
?j  c*-ery  thing  that  surrounded  Mariana  or  came  in 
niacl  with  her  received  a  beauty  and  a  glory  not  its 
a  Wilhelm's  eyes. 

:  hati  obtained  permission  from  the  manager  lo  go 
1  the  scenes  and  made   it  a  place  of  consiant  rc- 
:  enchantment  of  perspective  certainly  Io«  all  its 
i  there,  but  (he  more  mighty  magic  of  love  only  Uvea 
J  iU  work.     He  would  stand  for  houn  c(o«!  lo  ihe 
Eligbl-fr^unr,   inlialing  llie   smoke  of  ullow  candlci, 
koking  om  at  his  darling;  when  slw  ome  b»tk  and 
,  he  felt  as  if  those  skdctoa  walk  of  hcaoK 
Ihs  were  a  vcrj-  paradise.     The  tfuffed  IudIm.  ^ 
s  of  linfoil  and  ibe  shaia  cotttgn  rsMed  lo<^ 
'^-r  iw/'ata  a^an  old  pastonl  world.     E;**—  wiL. 
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ballet  dancers  who  were  so  ugly  close  at  hand,  ceased 
to  be  repulsive,  because  the  boards  they  danced  on  were 
trodden  by  his  beloved  Mariana.  Certain  indeed  it  is, 
that  as  arbours  of  roses,  myrtle  groves,  and  moonshine 
owe  their  life  to  the  influence  of  love,  love  too  can  give 
the  appearance  of  living  nature  to  mere  shavings  and 
shreds  of  paper.  It  is  a  seasoning  powerful  enough  to 
flavour  the  most  tasteless  or  even  nauseous  sauce. 

And  indeed  without  such  a  seasoning  he  could  never 
have  borne  the  condition  in  which  he  usually  found  her 
room  and  sometimes  herself,  much  less  have  learnt,  as 
he  did  later,  to  think  it  agreeable. 

Wilhelm  had  been  brought  up  in  a  refined  middle- 
class  family;  order  and  cleanliness  had  been  the  element 
in  which  he  breathed,  and  inheriting  as  he  did  some- 
thing of  his  father's  taste  for  outward  show,  he  had,  when 
a  boy,  furnished  his  own  room,  to  him  a  little  kingdom, 
in  a  somewhat  splendid  fashion.  His  bed-curtains  hung 
in  heavy  folds,  and  were  fastened  up  with  tassels  in  the 
style  in  which  thrones  are  usually  represented.  He  had 
a  carpet  put  down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  an 
elegant  cloth  on  his  table,  and  had  a  habit  of  so  pic- 
turesquely arranging  his  books,  furniture,  and  other  pos- 
sessions, that  a  Flemish  painter  could  have  copied  them 
at  once  as  groups  for  the  still  life  of  his  pictures.  He 
converted  a  white  cap  into  a  turban,  and  had  the  sleeves 
of  his  dressing-gown  cut  short  to  look  like  an  Eastern 
dress,  for  which  proceeding  however  he  gave  as  a  reason 
that,  when  long,  they  hindered  him  in  writing.  When 
he  was  alone  in  the  evening,  and  had  no  fear  of  inter- 
ruption, he  often  wore  a  silken  sash  round  his  waist, 
into  which  it  was  even  said  that  sometimes  he  stuck  a 
dagger  taken  from  some  old  armoury,  and  in  this  guise 
learnt  and  rebearaed  the  tragic  parts  allotted  to  hini, 


performing  his  devotions  too  in  the  same  idea,  kneeling 

on  his  carpet  ' 

,  he  thought  in  those  days,  must  indeed  be 
a  happy  man,  possessing  so  many  splendid  dresses,  suits 
of  armour  and  weapons;  constantly  practising  a  grand 
and  noble  style  of  behaviour;  his  mind  a  very  mirror  of 
the  most  glorious  and  splendid  situations,  sentiments, 
and  passions  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  In  the 
same  way  Wilhelm  fancied  the  private  life  of  an  actor 
to  be  one  series  of  dignified  actions  and  occupations,  of 
which  his  appearance  on  the  stage  was  (he  culminating 
point;  something  as  a  mass  of  silver,  which  at  last  conies 
out  from  the  prolonged  action  of  the  refiner's  fire  so 
pure  to  sight  and  reflecting  every  colour  so  brightly  as 
to  prove  to  tlie  eye  of  the  workman  that  the  metal  is 
now  free  from  all  alloy. 

With  such  ideas  his  surprise  at  the  state  of  his 
beloved  Mariana's  room  had  at  first  been  very  great, 
that  is,  so  far  as  he  could  clearly  discern  it  through 
the  mist  of  happiness  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Scattered  about  ihe  floor  in  great  disorder,  like  the 
shining  scales  of  a  fish  stripped  off,  lay  the  fragments 
of  some  temporary,  light,  artificial  finery;  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  hide  the  various  implements  of  clean- 
liness, such  as  soap,  combs  and  towels,  or  the  traces 
of  their  use.  Music,  parts  of  plays,  shoes,  linen  and 
artificial  flowers,  cases  and  boxes  for  such  things,  hair- 
pins, rouge-pots  and  ribbons,  books,  straw  hats  and  bon- 
nets, all  lay  in  the  most  neighbourly  manner  together, 
united  by  one  common  element,  powder  and  dust.  But 
as  Wilhelm  when  he  was  with  Mariana  saw  little  else 
but  her,  indeed  could  not  but  feel  a  love  for  everything 
that  belonged  to  her  or  came  in  any  close  contact  with 
her,  he   began  at  last  to  find  a  charm  in  that  sUa&^e 
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confusion  which    the   orderly  arrangemenl   of   his    own 
splendid  room  had  never  given  him. 

When  he  had,  for  instance,  to  move  her  corset  in 
order  to  get  at  the  piano,  to  lay  her  petticoat  on  the 
bed  before  he  couid  take  a  seat,  or  when,  indeed,  as 
was  often  the  case,  her  manners  before  him  were  t 
natural  and  unembanassed  than  is  allowed  by  the  usual 
laws  of  decency,  he  felt  as  if  all  this  was  drawing  him 
nearer  to  her  every  moment;  as  if  the  fellowship  between 
them  was  being  strengthened  and  made  faster  by  i 
sible  bands. 

Occasionally  however  he  met  other  members  of  this 
company  of  players  during  his  first  visits  lo  Mariana, 
and  found  their  behaviour  more  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  his  own  ideas.  Busy  in  idleness,  they  seemed  to 
occupy  themselves  with  anything  rather  than  their  own 
calling  and  what  ought  to  have  been  their  aim  in  life. 
He  never  heard  them  discuss  the  poetical  merit  of  any 
piece,  or  give  any  opinion  on  it  whatever,  correct  or 
incorrect.  The  question  was  always;  Will  it  pay  wellt 
will  it  drawl  how  long  will  it  ninl  how  often  do  yon 
think  it  can  be  giveni  with  others  of  the  same  kind. 
After  this  they  would  generally  attack  the  manager,  mur- 
muring at  his  stinginess  with  regard  to  their  salaries,  and 
particularly  at  his  favouritism  and  injustice.  This  n 
be  followed  by  complaints  that  the  public  so  seldom 
applauded  the  really  best  actors,  with  remarks  on  the 
German  theatre;  how  its  actors  were  deservedly  beooming 
more  and  more  appreciated  and  indeed  never  could  be 
held  in  loo  high  honour.  They  spoke,  too,  a  great  deal 
about  diETcrcnt  coffee-houses  and  refreshment  g.iriiin^.  And 
what  had  been  done  and  said  there;  of  tln. 
ol/ier  of  their  colleaijue»,  and  how  m  , 
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portion  in  these  weekly  salaries  and  of  ihe  cabals  of  some 
opposilion  party,  in  connexion  with  which  they  would 
possibly  retunr  to  mention  the  great  and  merited  favour 
shown  them  by  the  public,  and  perhaps  touch  on  the 
inlliience  of  the  drama  on  the  culture  of  nations  and  the 
world. 

These  things  had  already  given  Wilhelm  many  un- 
easy hours,  and  now,  as  he  rode  slowly  homewards,  me- 
ditating on  what  had  just  passed,  they  all  came  back 
to  his  mind.  He  had  just  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
agitation  caused,  not  only  in  a  respectable  family,  but  in 
the  entire  population  of  a  small  town,  by  the  elopement 
of  a  young  girl.  The  scenes  on  the  highroad  and  in 
the  justice-room,  Melina's  opinions,  and  all  that  had 
preceded  and  led  to  these,  rose  up  so  vividly  before  his 
lively  and  apprehensive  imagination,  and  brought  with 
then)  a  stale  of  such  restless  anxiety,  that  he  could  bear 
)ua  thoughts  no  longer  and  spurred  his  horse  to  cany 
e  quickly  to  the  town. 

But  in  doing  this  he  was  only  hastening  to  meet 
vexations.  His  friend  and  presumptive  brother-in- 
law,  Werner,  was  waiting  to  enter  on  a  most  grave,  im- 
portant and  <]uile  unexpected  conversation  with  him. 

Werner  was  one  of  those  experienced  and  decided 
people,  who  are  often  called  cold,  because  they  do  not,  on 
occasion  given,  fire  up  either  quickly  or  visibly.  His  inter- 
course with  Wilhelm  was  one  continual  strife,  but  a  strife 
which  only  knit  them  more  closely  together,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  different  tone  of  their  minds,  each  of  the 
two  friends  found  his  account  in  the  other.  Werner 
was  proud  that  now  and  then,  in  appearance  at  least,  he 
was  able  to  curb  Wilhelm's  powerful  though  somewhat 
extravagant  intellect;  and  for  \Vilhelm  it  was  a  glorious 
triumph  to  see  his  circumspect  friend  carried  aw&Y  ^1 
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one  of  his  own  warm  ebullitions  of  enthusiasm.  Each 
was  being  trained  by  intercourse  with  the  other;  they 
were  accustomed  to  see  each  other  daily  and  one  might 
have  said  that  the  veiy  impossibility  of  making  them- 
selves mutually  intelligible  increased  their  longing  to 
meet  and  discuss  matters.  In  reality  however,  both  being 
good  genuine  men,  were  walking  side  by  side  and  hand 
in  hand  on  the  same  road  and  to  the  same  goal,  and 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  neither  of  them 
could  ever  succeed  in  bringing  the  other  over  to  his  own 
opinions. 

Werner  had  noticed  that  Wilhelm's  visits  had  lately 
become  less  frequent,  that  he  often  broke  off  absently 
and  abruptly  in  speaking  of  his  favourite  subjects,  and 
that  he  no  longer  became  absorbed,  as  used  to  be  the 
case,  in  carrying  out  vivid  pictures  of  strange  ideas — one 
of  Uie  surest  proofs  a  man  can  give  that  his  mind  is 
under  no  restraint,  and  that  he  finds  rest  and  content 
in  the  presence  of  his  friend.  Werner,  prudent  and 
punctilious,  looked  for  the  fault  in  himself,  until  some 
gossip  from  the  town  put  him  on  the  right  track  and  a 
few  unguarded  acts  on  Wilhelm's  part  brought  further 
evidence.  He  then  began  an  enquiry,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  Wilhelm  had  some  time  ago  publicly  visited 
an  actress,  had  spoken  to  her  in  the  theatre  and  accom- 
panied her  home.  He  would  have  been  in  despair  if  he 
had  known  of  the  nightly  rendezvous,  as  he  was  told 
that  Mariana  was  a  most  attractive  girl,  and  would  pro- 
bably take  his  friend's  money,  while  allowing  herself  at 
the  same  time  to  be  supported  by  another  and  a  moit 
disreputable  lover. 

No  sooner  had  his  suspicions  become  certainty  tiian 
he  determined  to  attack  Wilhelm  on  the  subject,  and  t^ 
t&e  time  hia  Aiend  returned  du^te&  a&&  -nuA  fam  i 
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S  journey,  Werner's  preparations  were  in  perfect  readi- 
ness. Thai  very  evening  he  told  Wilhelm  all  he  knew, 
al  first  ca!mly,  and  then  with  the  earnest  gravity  of  a 
well-meaning  friendship.  He  left  no  single  point  in 
doubt,  and  gave  his  friend  a  plentiful  taste  of  all  that 
bitterness  which  uniinpassioned  men  are  wont  to  dispense 
so  liberally  and  with  so  much  virtuous  and  malignant 
pleasure  to  lovers.  But,  as  we  may  well  believe,  to  little 
purpose.  Wilhelm  answered  confidently,  though  with  in- 
ward agitation:  "You  do  not  know  her;  possibly  appear- 
ances may  not  be  in  her  favour,  but  1  feel  as  certain  of 
her  truth  and  virtue  as  of  my  own  love."  . 

Werner  persisted  in  his  accusation,  offering  proo6 
and  witnesses.  Wilhelm  rejected  them  and  left  his  friend, 
feeling  annoyed  and  shaken,  like  a  man  whose  unsound 
but  firmly-seated  tooth  has  been  wrenched  at  in  vain  by 
an  unskilful  dentist. 

He  was  disturbed  and  vexed  that  the  beautiful  vision 
of  Mariana  should  be  so  blurred  and  dulled  in  his  mind, 
first  by  his  own  idle  fancies  on  the  journey  and  then  by 
Werner's  unkindness;  indeed  he  felt  as  if  it  were  almost 
defaced.  But  he  adopted  the  surest  means  of  restoring 
its  original  brightness  and  clearness:  he  took  his  way  to 
her  as  usual  that  very  night.  She  had  seen  him  ride 
past  on  his  way  into  the  town,  expected  he  would  come 
at  night,  and  was  so  delighted  to  see  him  that  we  may 
well  believe  every  doubt  was  soon  driven  from  his  mind. 
Indeed  her  tenderness  so  entirely  reassured  him  that  he 
told  her  how  the  world  and  his  own  friend  had  been 
wronging  her. 

And  dien  iheir  eager  conversation  led  them  back  to    • 
the  lime  when  they  first  learnt  to  know  each  other;  recol- 
lections which  always  form  the  most  delightful  theme  of 
coaversation  to  lovers.   Those  first  steps  into  the  labytmt]^  1 

H'iUtJm  .Viillrri  Atfrrvluaii^.   J.  j 
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of  love  are  so  very  pleasant,  and  its  glimpses  of  the" 
future  so  lovely  that  we  are  only  too  fond  of  calling 
them  back  to  our  memory.  Each  of  the  talkers  tries  to 
prove  that  his  or  hers  was  the  earliest,  the  most  dis- 
interested love;  but  each  wishes  rather  to  be  conquered 
than  to  conquer  in  this  strife  of  words. 

Wilhelm  repeated  what  Mariana  had  already  heard  so 
often:  how  soon  his  attention  had  been  won  from  the 
play  to  herself,  how  her  figure,  acting,  and  voice  had  so 
captivated  him  that  at  last  he  had  only  gone  to  sec  the 
pieces  in  which  she  appeared;  then  had  stolen  secretly 
behind  the  scenes  and  had  stood  close  to  her  often  with- 
out her  knowledge;  and  then  he  went  olT  into  an  ecstasy 
over  that  one  happy  evening  on  which  he  had  found  an 
opportunity  of  doing  her  some  little  service  and  so  be- 
ginning a  conversation. 

Mariana,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  allow  that  it 
was  so  long  before  she  noticed  him.  She  maintained 
that  she  had  seen  him  on  the  public  promenade,  and  in 
proof  of  her  assertion  described  his  dress  on  that  day, 
saying  that  he  had  pleased  lier  then  more  than  any  one 
else,  and  she  had  wished  Co  make  his  acquaintance. 

How  readily  Wilhelm  believed  all  she  said!  it  gave 
him  such  pleasure  to  be  persuaded  into  the  belief  that 
when  he  came  near  her  she  felt  an  irresistible  attraction 
to  him:  that  she  had  often  purposely  approached  him 
ibehind  the  scenes  to  see  him  more  nearly,  and  in  the 
hope  of  making  his  acquaintance,  but  that  he  had  been 
so  terribly  reserved  and  shy  that  at  last  she  had  herself 

;iven  him  the  opportunity  by  almost  compelling  him  to 

etch  her  a  glass  of  lemonade. 

They  carried   on  this  loving  contest  through  ever7 

letail  of  their  short  romance;  the  hours  slipped  awajr 

mickly,  and  by  the  time  Wilhelm  left  his  darling  Mariana. 
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his  mind  was  calm  and  his  determination  fixed  to  carry 
out  his  foimcr  plan  without  delay. 
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'  WiL helm's  parents  had  made  every  arrangement 
ecessary  for  his  journey;  but,  as  one  or  two  trifles  were 
still  wanting  to  complete  his  outfit,  his  departure  was 
delayed  for  a  few  days.  This  time  he  made  use  of  to 
write  a  letter  to  Mariana,  the  theme  of  which  was  to  be 
that  subject  which  she  had  hitherto  always  avoided.  The 
letter  ran  as  follows: 

"Night  is  around  me  as  I  sit  and  write  to  you,  the 
same  kind  veil  of  night  that  has  so  often  sheltered  and 
screened  us  in  each  other's  arms;  my  thoughts  and  plans 
in  this  moment  are  all  for  you.  Oh,  Mariana,  I  am  the 
happiest  of  men.  I  am  like  a  bridegroom  standing  be- 
fore the  altar;  he  feels  beforehand  the  new  world  about 
to  be  unfolded  in  and  through  him,  and  while  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  being  performed  his  thoughts  and 
longings  transport  him  to  the  front  of  that  mysterious 
curtain  from  behind  which  the  loveliness  of  love  comes 
forth  softly  whispering  to  meet  him. 

"I  have  prevailed  on  myself  not  to  see  you  for  some 
days;  but  this  was  easy  in  the  hope  of  such  a  recompense 
ss  I  am  looking  forward  to;  that  recompense  will  consist 
in  being  always  with  you,  yours  to  all  eternity.  Surely 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  my  wish,  and  yet  I 
must,  for  I  fancy  you  have  not  understood  me  hitherto. 

"My  faithful  love  for  you,  which  ventures  to  say  so 

little  because  it  longs  to  keep  all,  has  often  in  low  tones 

tried  to  sound  your  heart  and  discover  whether  you  too 

wished  that  we  might  be  united  for  ever.     1  am  s\ii* 

5' 
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you  must  have  understood  me;  the  same  wish  must  have 
arisen  in  your  own  heart;  you  must  have  felt  what  I 
meant  in  every  Iciss  and  in  the  peace  and  rest  which 
clung  around  us  on  those  happy  evenings.  But  just  in 
this  I  recognise  your  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  oh,  how 
much  it  has  increased  my  love  I  Any  other  woman 
would  have  artfully  endeavoured  behaviour  to  create 
an  exaggerated  amount  of  sunshine,  and  thus  to  brii^ 
her  lover's  decision  quickly  to  maturity,  draw  a  declara- 
tion from  him  and  secure  his  promise;  but  just  at  that 
point  you  draw  back,  you  stop  the  half-uttered  expres- 
sion of  your  lover's  feelings,  and  try  to  hide  your  own 
agreement  with  his  wishes  under  an  appearance  of  indif- 
ference. But  I  understand  you.  I  should  be  a  wretch 
indeed  if  I  did  not  recognise  just  by  this  sign  the  pure 
and  unselfish  love  which  is  only  solicitous  for  your 
friend.  Trust  me  and  calm  yourself.  We  belong  to 
each  other;  we  shall  neither  of  us  lose  or  forsake  any- 
thing by  living  for  each  other.  Then  take  my  hand; 
it  is  a  needless  token  I  admit,  but  still  a  solemn  one. 
We  have  already  tasted  all  the  joys  of  love,  but  there 
lies  fresh  bliss  in  a  confirmation  of  the  thought  that  it 
will  last  for  ever.  Ask  no  questions.  Take  no  thought 
for  the  future:  destiny  takes  thought  for  love  and  all  the 
more  surely  because  love  is  easily  satisfied. 

"My  heart  has  already  long  forsaken  my  parents' 
house;  just  as  my  mind  is  always  on  the  stage,  so  my 
heart  is  always  with  you.  Oh,  my  darling,  surely  my 
wishes  have  been  combined  in  their  fulfilment  in  a 
manner  never  vouchsafed  to  mortal  man  before.  My 
eyes  feel  no  desire  for  sleep;  your  love  and  your  future 
happiness  rises  before  them  like  an  eternal  rosy  dawn. 

"I  can  hardly  prevent  myself  from  starting  up  and 
tushing  to  you;  I  would  force  you  to  grant  lay  petition 
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(tart  off  early  to-morrow  morning  to  si 

my  olt}ect  in  the  great  world.— But  no,  I  am  de- 

to    control   myself,    I    will  not  take  any  rash, 

steps;  I  have  sketched  a  plan,   and  1  will  follow 

"I  koow  Serlo,  the  manager,  and  shall  go  direct  to 
i  A  year  ago  he  often  said  that  he  wished  his 
'ipLe  had  some  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the  stage;  he 
-!  ctiuinly  be  glad  to  have  me.  There  are  one  or 
•  J  reasoos  for  which  I  would  rather  not  join  the  com- 
IV  you  are  now  with,  and  besides,  Serlo  is  playing  so 
-  itom  here  that  I  can  keep  my  plan  secret  for  ihe  first. 
.nil  be  able  to  maintain  myself  tolerably  at  once,  and 
■  11  I  have  had  lime  (o  look  round  at  his  public  and 
,~  tcqDAinled  with  the  members  of  his  company  I  shall 
«ae  and  fetch  you. 

'Vou  »ee  now,  Mariana,  what  I  can  bring  myself  to 
ia  in  order  to  be  sure  of  possessing  you;  I  confess  I 
Lirdly  dare  to  think  what  it  will  be  not  to  see  you  for 
V  inog  aad  to  know  that  you  are  in  the  wide  world 
•i&oul  toe.  But  then  the  remembrance  of  your  love 
"3ta  back  into  my  mind;  that  love  secures  me  against 
izyihing,  and  if  you  will  only  grant  my  entreaty  and 
1  your  hand  mih  mine  in  the  presence  of  a  priest 
-:..Te  we  part,  I  shall  be  able  to  go  away  calmly.  I 
kiww  that  it  is  only  a  form  between  us,  but  it  is  a 
hcantiful  form — ^the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  blessing 
<4  Enth.  Il  can  be  easily  and  privately  done  in  the 
~  i  Chiipel  her«  in  our  neighbourhood. 

^Ytm  tiie  firat  1  shall  have  money  enough^enough 
k  bodt;  and  whea  that  is  gone  Heaven  will  come 
thdp. 

"o,  dearest,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid.     What  began 
^y  must  hare  a  happy  end.    I  have  always  felt 
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sure  that  any  man  who  was  really  in  earaest  could  make 
his  way  in  the  world,  and  I  feel  courageous  enough  to 
eani  abundance  for  two,  or  even  more.  Many  people  call 
the  world  ungrateful;  I  have  never  found  it  so  when  you 
tried  to  do  anything  for  it  in  the  right  way.  My  whole 
soul  seems  on  fire  when  I  think  that  some  day  I  may 
be  able  to  come  forward  and  speak  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  people  what  they  have  so  long  been  craving  to  hear. 
The  theatre  seems  to  me  something  so  great  and  glori- 
ous that  I  have  thousands  of  times  been  cut  to  the 
heart  to  see  the  most  pitiful  fellows  coming  forward  and 
fancying  they  could  reach  our  hearts  with  some  grand, 
choice  sentence.  Why,  a  forced  falsetto  would  sound 
better  and  purer.  It  is  unheard  of  what  sins  these  men 
commit  in  theii  bungling  awkwardness. 

"The  theatre  and  the  pulpit  have  often  been  at 
variance,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  never  ought  to 
strive  with  one  another.  God  and  Nature  should  be 
glorified  in  both  and  only  by  means  of  noble-minded 
men.  These  are  not  dreams,  dearest;  as  I  have  been 
able  to  feel  by  your  heart  that  you  love  me,  so  I  will 
seize  this  brilliant  thought  and  say — no,  I  will  not  say 
it  positively,  but  I  will  hope — that  at  some  future  time 
we  may  appear  before  our  fellow-men  as  two  good 
spirits,  come  to  open  their  hearts  touch  their  feelings 
and  bring  them  hours  of  divine  delight,  just  as  surely  as 
when  close  to  you  joys  have  been  granted  me  which 
could  only  be  called  divine  because  in  those  moments 
we  were  raised  out  of  and  above  ourselves. 

"I  cannot  close  my  letter;  I  have  said  too  much 
already,  and  yet  1  do  not  know  whether  I  have  said  all 
that  it  concerns  >(i«  to  know.  As  to  my  own  heait,  ao 
irords  can  describe  what  is  going  on  incessantly  wilb- 
ia  it.  ^ 
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Tor  the  present  take  this  letter,  my  own  love.  I 
have  looked  through  it  and  find  that  I  ought  to  re-write 
the  whole,  but  yet  it  contains  all  you  need  know  to  pre- 
pare you  for  my  coming  again  to  you  in  all  the  happi- 
ness of  sweetest  love.  I  feel  something  like  a  prisoner 
in  a  dungeon,  filing  at  his  fetters  and  listening  the  while. 
Good-night,  my  sleeping,  unconscious  parents!  Farewell, 
my  darhng.  1  will  leave  off  for  the  present:  it  is  alread; 
late  in  the  night  and  my  eyes  have  dosed  two  or  three 
limes  from  drowsiness." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

WiLHELM,  with  his  letter  neatly  folded  in  his  pocket, 
longed  so  much  for  Mariana  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
day  would  never  end,  and  conlrajy  to  his  usual  habit 
he  set  out  for  her  lodgings  almost  before  it  was  dark. 
His  plan  was  to  aimounce  himself  for  the  night,  stay  a 
very  short  time  with  Mariana,  put  his  letter  into  her 
hand  before  leaving,  and  then,  on  his  return  at  night, 
either  receive  her  assenting  answer,  or  obtain  it  by  force 
of  loving  caresses.  He  flew  into  her  arms  and  could 
scarcely  control  his  feelings.  At  first  his  own  eagerness 
and  excitement  prevented  him  from  noticing  that  she 
did  not  respond  as  heartily  as  usual,  but  her  uneasiness 
could  not  be  hidden  long;  she  pleaded  indisposition, 
complained  of  headache  and  would  not  consent  to  his 
proposal  to  return  at  night.  He  suspected  nothing  and 
did  not  press  the  point,  but  felt  this  was  not  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  give  her  his  letter.  He  did  not  therefore 
produce  it,  and  as  both  her  manner  and  words  seemed 
politely  to  imply  that  she  wished  him  to  leave,  he  seized 
a  little  neckkerchief  in  the  intoxication  of  his  insatiable 
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love,  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket,  and  much  against  his  will 
turned  nway  from  her  kisses  and  her  door.  He  stole 
home,  but  linding  no  rest  there,  changed  his  dress  and 
went  out  again  into  the  fresh  air. 

He  had  passed  through  one  or  two  streets  when  a 
Itrnnger  met  him  and  asked  the  way  to  a  certain  inn. 
Wilhclm  offered  to  shew  htm  the  house;  on  their  way 
the  stranger  made  various  enquiries  as  to  the  names  of 
the  streets,  the  owners  of  some  large  buildings  which 
they  passed,  and  the  police- regulations  of  the  town;  so 
that  by  the  time  they  reached  the  inn,  they  were  al- 
ready in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  conversation.  The 
•tranger  begged  his  guide  to  come  in  and  take  a  glass 
f  punch,  giving  at  the  same  time  his  name,  the  name 
f  his  birthplace,  and  the  business  which  had  brought 
^im  there,  and  asking  ^Vilhetm  to  show  him  the  same 
n>nJidence.  Wiihelm  gave  his  name  and  address  with- 
)ut  hesitation. 

"Are  not  you,"  asked  the  stranger,  "the  grandson  of 
iiat  old  Meister  who  owned  the  beautiful  art-collection)" 
"Yes,   I  am.     1  was  ten  years  old  when  my  grand- 
ifither  died,  and  it  distressed  me  very  much  to  see  those 
'Kautiful  things  sold." 

"Your  father  made   a  large   sum  of  money  by  the 
lale." 

"Then  you  are  acquainted  with  the  factsl" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  saw  the  treasures,  when  they  were  still  in 

rour  house.     Your  grandfather  was  no  mere  collector; 

K  really  understood  art,  and  his  visit  to  Italy  was  made 

a  so  early  and  favourable  a  time  that  he  brought  back 

Measures  which  are  not   to   be  had   now  at  any  price, 

9e  had  choice  pictures  by  the  best  masters,   and   you 

1  hardly  believe  your  eyes  on  looking  through  his 

ion  of  drawings.    There  were  priceless  fragments 
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1^  hi>  marbles,   and  a  very  instniclive  series  or 

he  coins  and  medals  were  alt  carefully  chosen 

rate  art  and  history,  the  few  gems  deserved  great 

1  though  the  rooms  of  the  old  house  were  not 

ictrically,  the  whole  collection  was  well  arranged 

1  cm  imagine  what  a  loss  it  was  to  us  children, 
I  ihose  things  were  taken  down  and  packed  up, 
ere  the  first  sad  hours  in  my  Ufe.  I  remember 
>ly  the  rooms  looked  as  one  by  one  the  things 

which  had  been  our  delight  from  childhood 
~  I  we  fanded  were  firm  and  unchangeable  as 
r  itself  or  even  the  town  in  which  it  stood." 

t  mistake,  your  father  placed  the  money 
I  by  this  sale  in  a  neighbour's  business,  and  went 

d  of  partnership  with  him." 

:  right;  and  their  joint  speculations  have  suc- 

rry  well.  In  tlie  last  twelve  years  they  have 
1  their  forlime  considerably  and  are  all  the  more 
r  ftJithcr  gains.  The  elder  Werner  too,  has  a 
I   is  much   better  suited  for  this  kind   of  work 

.    sorry  this  place  should   have   lost    such    an 

I  as  your  grandfather's  collection.     I  saw  it  only 

:  before  it  was  sold;  indeed,  I  may  say  it  was 

^  I  my  means  that  that  sale  really  took  place.     A 

-iJlhy  nobleman  and  great  amateur  sent  me   here   to   - 

'iwoDce  an  opinion,  as  he  did  not  fully  trust  his  own 

>  »o  iniporUnt  a  matter.     My  inspection  lasted  six  days, 

"ton  th«  »cvent]i  I  advised  my  friend  to  give  the 

1  asked  without  hesitation.     You  were  a  lively 

tjiAow  then,  and  often  with  me;  you  explained  the 

bllw  paintings,  and  indeed,  understood  vei 

'   rOe  whole  collectioa." 
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"I  remember  that  there  was  such  a  person,  but  I 
should  not  have  recognized  him  in  you." 

"Well,  ifs  a  long  time  ago  now,  and  we  all  alter 
more  or  less.  If  I  remember  rightly  you  had  a  fa- 
vourite picture  there  and  would  hardly  let  me  go  away 
from  it" 

"Quite  right;  it  represented  the  story  of  the  sick 
prince  wasting  away  for  love  of  his  father's  bride." 

"I  cannot  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  pictures; 
neither  composition  nor  colouring  were  good,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  decidedly  affected." 

"That  I  did  not  understand  then,  nor  do  I  now;  the 
charm  of  a  picture  for  me  lies  in  its  subject,  not  in  the 
art  with  which  it  is  painted." 

"Your  grandfather  seems  to  have  thought  differently; 
the  larger  part  of  his  collection  was  made  up  of  first-rate 
things,  and  whatever  the  subject  might  chance  to  be,  the 
artist's  merit  was  always  discernible.  That  picture  too 
had  been  hung  in  the  furthest  room — a  sign  that  he 
thought  lightly  of  its  worth." 

"Yes,  that  was  where  we  children  were  allowed  to 
play,  and  where  that  picture  made  an  impression  on  my 
mind  so  indelible  that  even  your  criticism,  which  I  re- 
spect, would  not  be  able  to  efface  it,  were  we  standing 
before  the  painting  now.  How  I  used  to  pity — how,  in- 
deed, 1  pity  still  a  youth  forced  to  lock  up  within  him- 
self all  those  sweet  impulses,  the  best  inheritance  we 
have  received  from  nature;  and  so  to  conceal  in  his 
own  bosom  the  fire  which  ought  to  warm  and  enliven 
himself  and  others  that  his  inmost  heart  consumes  in 
fearful  anguish.  And  1  pity  too  the  miserable  girl  who 
lias  found  a  man  worthy  of  her  true,  pure  love,  and  yet 
must  devote  herself  to  another." 

"These  feelings  are  certaialy  very  dissimilar  from  ihe 
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meditations  in  which  a  real  lover  of  ait  is  accustomed 
to  indulge  on  examining  the  works  of  great  masters,  but 
perhaps   if  the  collection  had   remained  in  your  house, 
you  might  by  degrees  have  acquired   a   taste  for 
works  themselves,  and  have  learnt  to  see  something  else  J 
in  ihem  beside  yourself  and  your  own  inclinations." 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  I  was  very  much  grieved  ^.1 
the  collection  being  sold,  and  have  often  missed  it  since  J 
in  riper  years;  but  when  I  remember  that  this  very  sale  1 
was  as  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  develop  a  predi-  [ 
lection  and   a  talent  which  was  to  have  a  far  greater 
influence  on   my  life   than    those   lifeless   pictures  ever 
could  have  had,  I  submit  with  pleasure  and  revere  that 
destiny  which  knows  so  well  how  to  bring  about  what 
is  best  not  only  for  me  but  for  every  one," 

"1  am  sorry  to  hear  that  word  'destiny'  again,  and 
from  a  young  man  too  who  is  just  at  tlie  age  when 
we  usually  hear  the  will  of  higher  powers  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  our  own  strong  tendencies." 

"But  don't  you  believe  in  destiny — in  a  power  ruling 4 
and  guiding  us  for  our  goodl" 

"J  am  not  now  speaking  of  my  own  beHef,  nc 
this  the  place  to  explain  the  method  in  which  I  try,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  to  form  conceptions  of  things 
which  are  incomprehensible  to  us  all;  the  question  now 
before  us  is  what  mode  of  representing  these  things 
conduces  most  to  our  profit.  The  web  of  this  world  is 
made  up  of  necessity  and  chance:  human  reason  takes  her 
stand  between  these  two,  and  knows  how  to  govern  them; 
she  treats  necessity  as  the  foundation  of  her  existence, 
disposes,  guides,  and  makes  use  of  accident  and  chance. 
Only  so  long  as  she  remains  there,  firm  and  immoveable, 
does  man  deserve  to  be  called  a  god  of  this  earth.  _ 
Woe  to  bim  who  has  accustomed  himself  from  youth  a^  I 
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to  see  in  necessity  something  of  an  arbitrary  will,  and 
who  chooses  to  ascribe  to  chance  a  kind  of  reason, 
which  to  obey  is  even  a  religion!  Can  this  be  called 
by  any  better  name  than  a  renunciation  of  our  own 
reason,  a.  giving  full  play  to  our  own  inclinations!  We 
saunter  on  through  life  without  consideration,  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  determined  by  any  pleasant  chance  or 
accident,  believe  ourselves  pious  in  so  doing,  and  end 
by  calling  the  results  of  this  irresolute  and  vacillating 
existence  a  leading  of  Divine  Providence." 

"Well,  but  has  it  never  happened  to  you  to  be 
led  by  some  trivial  circumstance  into  taking  a  certain 
path,  to  be  met  early  on  that  path  by  a  propitious  in- 
cident, and  then  by  a  series  of  unexpected  occurrences 
to  be  guided  at  last  to  an  end,  which  you  yourself  had 
scarcely  contemplatedt  Should  not  this  inspire  us  with 
submission  to  fate,  and  confidence  in  such  guidance)" 

"With  such  sentiments  as  these  no  woman  could  be 
sure  of  her  virtue,  no  man  keep  his  money  in  his  purse; 
there  is  no  want  of  happy  chances  for  getting  rid  of 
both.  No,  the  only  man  I  can  admire  is  he  who,  know- 
ing what  will  really  benefit  himself  and  others,  labours 
to  control  his  own  self-will.  The  happiness  of  each  of 
us  lies  in  his  own  hands,  just  as  the  raw  material  which 
the  artist  intends  modelling  into  some  figure;  but  it  is 
with  this  art  as  with  all  the  others;  the  faculty  only  is 
given  us  at  birth;  the  art  itself  must  be  leamt  and  dili- 
gently practised." 

They  went  on  for  some  time  discussing  this  and 
other  subjects,  and  when  they  parted  at  last,  fhough 
neither  appeared  to  have  been  specially  convinced^  tbey 
still  appointed  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  d^. 

WiJhclm  walked  up  and  down  a  few  streeta.  He  • 
the  sound  of  clarinets,  homs,  and  basHOU,  n 
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-*ued  with  pleasure.  It  was  a  band  of  strolling  musid'ai  _  _ 
'^-  ihcir  music  sounded  sweetly  in  the  silent  nighL     He 
:  iit  lu  them  and  for  a  small  sum  of  money  they  foi- 
led him  to  Mariana's  apartments.     The  square  before 
isr  hoote  was  ornaincnied  with  tall  trees;  here  he  p " 
'ii  mm&trels,  threw  himself  on  a  seat  at  some  distance 
lod  aUowed  the  floating  soothing  melody  to  work  its  full 
Bpmsion  on   him  in  the  refreshing  night  air.     ~ .     _ 
Soe  bcDcath  the  lovely,  gracious  stars,  existence  seemed 
i^lden  dxcam.     "She  hears  this  sweet  music  too,"  he 
ihooght  in  his  heart,   "and  she  knows  whose  love   and 
ifcctifbl    it  is  that  fills  the  night  with  pleasant  sounds. 
'iti  lurtnony  unites  us  though  we  are  apart,  and  how- 
^  far  aumder  wc  shall  always  be  united  by  the  most 
IiLiate,    acri^    hannooies    and    moods    of  love.     Two 
iij  hearts  are  like  two  magnetic  clocks;  what  stirs  in 
nt-  must  move  the  other,   for  both  are  moved  and 
-Jjd  by  one  jjowcr.     When  in  her  arms,   do  I  ever 
_1  ii  tirtsiblc  to  leave  herl   and  yet  I  must;  I  shall  be 
Lu  ;iwxy  from  her,  but  1  shall  seek  a  resting-place  for 
om  love,  and  have  her  ever  with  me.     How  often  it  has 
hkppcocd   that  when  I   have   been  away  from  her  and 
alBorbcd  in  tliinking  of  her,  I  have  chanced  to  touch  a 
book,   a  drew,  or  some  other  article  and  fancied  I  felt 
bo  hAod,  60  entirely  was  that  moment  clothed  with  her 
[ffacncc     And   then   if  1    recall   those  roomeots   which 
avoid  the  light  of  day  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  cold  specta- 
tots. — moments  to  enjoy  which  the  very  gods  themselves 
Kifu*  wull  forsake  their  painless  state  of  pure  and  per- 
".   ilieni!     Can   one  possibly  recall   the 
lion    of   that  cup.    which   takes   oui 
ij'Ji  them  with  heavenly   fetters  and 
■  from   tbeir    own    contTO\^ 
?  lost  ia  thought,  vUc 
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peace  he  had  felt  changed  into  longing,  he  grasped  a 
tree  and  cooled  his  burning  cheek  against  its  bark;  the 
agitated  sighs  which  pressed  fast  from  his  pure  and  lov- 
ing heart  were  greedily  inhaled  by  the  night-wind.  He 
feh  for  the  little  handkerchief  he  had  taken  from  her, 
but  it  had  been  forgotten  and  left  in  his  other  clothes. 
His  lips  felt  parched  and  his  frame  trembled. 

The  music  ceased;  he  seemed  at  once  to  fall  out  of 
the  element  which  had  hitherto  carried  his  sensations 
upward,  and  his  restlessness  increased  now  that  the  soft 
tones  were  no  longer  there  to  nourish  but  at  the  same 
time  soothe  his  feelings.  He  sat  down  on  her  threshold; 
this  calmed  him  in  some  measure.  He  kissed  the  brass 
knocker,  kissed  the  door-sill  which  her  feet  had  so  often 
trodden,  and  warmed  it  with  the  fire  that  was  burning  in 
his  own  breast.  Then  he  sat  still  a  little  while  thinking 
of  her.  He  saw  her  behind  her  curtains  sweetly  sleeping 
in  her  white  night-dress,  with  the  red  ribbon  round  her 
head,  and  in  his  thoughts  he  seemed  so  near  her  that  he 
fancied  she  too  must  be  dreaming  of  him. 

His  thoughts  were  lovely,  like  the  spirits  of  twilight;  1 
calm  peace  and  yearning  desire  alternated  in  his  heart,  , 
and  love  drew  her  trembling  hand  across  the  chords  of  I 
his  soul  in  a  thousand  different  strains.  It  seemed  as  ifl 
the  spheres  above  him  ceased  their  own  songs  lo  iistenj 
to  the  soft  low  melodies  of  his  heart.  F 

If  he  had  had  the  master-key  with  which  he  generallj 
entered  Mariana's  lodgings,  he  certainly  could  not  havj 
restrained  himself,  he  must  have  pressed  into  that  shrink 
of  love;  but,  as  it  was,  he  turned  slowly  away  and  wan 
dered  along  under  the  trees  with  a  dreamy  uncertafl 
fitep.  His  intention  was  to  go  home,  but  he  turnf 
**ack  jjerijetually.  At  last  however  he  really  prevailM 
1  himself  to  go,  but  on  looking  back  once  more  a 
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isTxd  ihc  corner,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  Mariana's 

^trxd  and  a  dark  figure  came  out     He  was  not  near 

;j;h  to  see  clearly,  and  before  he  had  itme  to  collect 

-houghts  and  use  his  eyes  the  vision  had  disappeared 

.be  darkness  of  night.     A  long  way  off  he  fancied  he 

-  i    it   agsin,  passing  by  a  white  house.     He  stood  still 

■  ng  to  distinguish  clearly,  but  before  he  could  pluck 

■  h«an  and  start  in  pursuit,  die  phantom  had  really 
.ippcared.  Whither  should  he  pursue  hi  Which  street 
.'.  ihc  man  turned  into,  if  indeed  it  were  a  man! 

He  fell  all  al  once  like  one  whose  eyes  have  been 

-^^cd  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  has  illuminated  for 

i  maincnt  the  comer  of  some  dark  region;  in  the  dark- 

eess  that  succeeds  he  seeks  vainly  for  the  iigures  he  saw 

■.hciv  am!  for  the  connexion  of  the  paths.     Such  was  the 

■l.-n^-s  before  Wilhelm's  eyes  and  in  his  heart. 

endless  doubts  are  left  in  the  mind  by  the 

-  uf  some  awful  and  terrifying  midnight  spectre, 

----..  ,^:in  calmer  moments  we  look  upon  as  bom  of 

r  veijf  terror,  so  Wilhelm  felt  disquieted  beyond  mea- 

iti  he  fktood  leaning  on  a  stone  at  the  comer  regard- 

I  uf  the  crowing  cocks  and   brightening  dawn,   until 

I   home   by   the  signs  of  wakening  activity  in  the 

r  trades. 

By  the  time  he  reached  home,  he  had  succeeded  in 
the  whole  illusion  from  his  mind  by  the  most 
weighty  and  convincing  arguments;  slill,  the  charming 
ud  braotifal  mood  of  the  night  was  gone;  that  too  had 
becotiK  a  mere  vision.  As  a  comfort  to  his  heart  and 
[!■  oitlei,  a»  it  were,  to  set  a  seal  on  his  reluming  con- 
;  be  took  the  handkerchief  out  of  his  other  pocket, 
(  pteuing  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  rustic  of  a  f3.l\- 
r  made  him  6rau-  it  quickly  away.  He  pickei 
I .p  aod  Kad  as  follows:  ' 


So 
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"How  I  love  you,  you  little  fool!  but  what  was  the 
matter  with  you  yesterdayt  I  am  coming  to  you  to- 
night I  can  well  believe  that  you  aic  sony  to  leave  this 
place,  but  have  patience  and  at  fair-time  I  shall  follow 
you.  But  listen,  don't  put  on  that  black-green-brown 
jacket  again.  You  look  like  the  witch  of  Endor  in  it 
Didn't  1  send  the  white  lugligi  on  purpose  to  have  a 
little  white  lamb  in  my  annst  Always  send  your  notes 
by  the  old  Sibyl;  the  devil  himself  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better  Iris." 


bVrtLHELM  MEISTER't 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Any  man  whom  we  see  in  the  act  of  striving  earnestly 
and  vigorously  lo  attain  some  object,  may  (quite  apart 
from  our  opinion  of  his  aim)  be  sure  of  our  sympathy. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  matter  is  decided  we  cease  to 
gaze;  things  completed,  settled  and  done  with  lose  all 
power  of  rivetting  our  attention,  and  lliis  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  if  we  have  already  foretold  an  unsuccess- 
ful conclusion  to  the  affair. 

For  this  reason   we  will   not   entertain   our  readers 
with  details  of  the  grief  and  distress  into  which  our  un-    , 
fortunate  friend  was  plunged  by  the  unexpected  ruin  of  I 
his  wishes  and  plans.     We  will  rather  pass  over  a  few  J 
years,  and  after  brietly  relating  such  facts  as  are  neces-  1 
sary  to  connect  the  parts  of  our  story,  return  and  IdoIe 
for  him  again  where  we  may  hope  to  find  him  in  a  kind 
of  activity  and  enjoyment 

Just  as  the  plague  or  a  fever  will  rage  more  violently 
and  make  more  rapid  progress  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
vigorous  frame,  Wilhelm's  entire  self,  body  and  mind, 
was  in  one  moment  completely  disturbed  and  unsettled 
by  the  terrible  fate  that  had  so  unexpectedly  overtaken 
and  overcome  him.  Sometimes  we  see  a  firework  ignite 
accidentally  while  it  is  being  prepared;  the  cases  so  in- 
geniously bored  and  filled  and  meant  if  let  off  according 
to  the  original  plan,  to  produce  beautiful  and  varying 
fire-pictures  in  the  air,  fly  hissing  and  whizzing  athwart 

mihilm  ittulti's  AffrcHli.ishif.   I.  0 
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each  other  in  dangerous  disorder.  Thus  it  was  widi 
Wi]helm;  hope  and  joy — bodily  and  mental  delight — 
what  he  had  experienced  and  what  he  had  only  dreamed 
— all  had  gone  to  pieces  and  now  formed  one  confused 
wreck  within  hitn.  At  such  awful  moments  the  friend 
who  comes  to  help  stands  petrilied,  and  it  is  a  mercy 
when  the  senses  of  him  who  has  been  thus  smitten  for- 
sake him. 

Days  of  openly  confessed  pain  followed,  ever  return- 
ing and  designedly  renewed  by  himself^  but  we  may 
look  on  these  as  a  merciful  gift  of  nature.  At  such 
times  Withelm  had  not  quite  lost  his  darling;  his  pain 
was  made  up  of  unwearied  and  ever  fresh  endea- 
vours to  hold  fast  the  happiness  that  had  taken  flight, 
to  seixe  a  possibility  of  regaining  it  at  least  in  idea,  and 
of  raising  his  dead  joy  to  a  short  after-life.  We  cannot 
call  a  body  perfectly  dead  so  long  as  the  process  of  dis- 
solution is  going  on,  and  its  forces  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  fulfil  their  former  destiny  are  wearing  themselves 
away  by  destroying  the  very  members  to  which  they 
once  gave  life;  it  is  only  when  every  part  has  wrought 
out  its  own  destruction,  by  destroying  the  rest,  and  we 
sec  the  whole  lying  before  us  decomposed  into  cold  is- 
dilfcrent  dust,  that  we  feel  the  wretchedly  empty  sensa- 
tion of  real  death — death  which  nothing  can  requicken 
but  the  breath  of  the  ever-living  God. 

In  such  a  new,  unimpaired,  sweet  mind  and  temper 
as  Wilhehn's  there  was  much  to  be  torn,  destroyed  and 
killed,  and  his  great  agony  was  only  nourished  and 
embittered  by  the  healing  power  which  dwells  in  youtk 
His  entire  existence  had  been  struck  at  its  very  tool 
Werner,  who  became  his  confidant  because  there  was  BO 
one  else  to  fill  the  place,  rushed  eagerly  to  the  work  of  sU^  i 
tag  what  he  considered  a  halcful  [lossion  and  a  monster  i 
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With  fire  and  sword.  The  opportiinily  was  loo  favour- 
able lo  be  lost,  tliere  was  so  much  evidence  at  hand, 
there  were  tales  and  stories  too  that  he  knew  so  well 
how  to  use.  Indeed  he  went  to  work  step  by  step  wiili 
so  much  eagerness  and  cruelty,  not  leaving  his  friend 
the  comfort  of  one  small  momentary  illusion,  and  shut- 
ting up  so  carefully  every  comer  in  which  Wilhclm 
could  have  taken  refuge  from  his  utter  despair,  that 
Nature,  unwilling  to  sec  her  favourite  totally  ruined,  sent 
an  illness  to  relieve  him  from  this  over- pressure. 

A  violent  fever,  with  its  usual  consequences —me- 
dicines, an  overstrained  frame  and  exhaustion,  kind  efforts 
to  relieve  on  the  part  of  his  family,  and  the  love  of 
brothers  and  sisters  which  only  comes  thoroughly  home 
to  us  in  the  day  of  want  and  adversity— these  were 
diversions  in  his  present  altered  circumstances  and 
formed  a  scanty  entertainment.  Not  till  he  was  recover- 
ing, that  is,  not  until  his  strength  was  exhausted,  did  he 
gaze  into  a  fearful  abyss  of  barren  wretchedness,  some- 
what as  men  gaze  down  into  the  hollow,  burnt-out  crater 
of  a  volcano. 

He  then  began  to  reproach  himself  most  bitterly  for 
being  able  to  pass  a  single  moment  of  ease  indifierence 
or  calm  after  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  He  despised 
his  own  heart  and  longed  for  the  relief  of  lamentation 
and  weeping. 

In  order  to  re-awaken  these  he  went  through  all  the 
scenes  of  his  former  happiness  in  imagination,  painting 
them  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  striving  to  fancy  himself 
once  more  in  their  midsl,  and  then,  afier  working  him- 
self up  to  the  highest  possible  point,  so  that  his  frame 
felt  quickened  and  his  bosom  seemed  to  throb  under 
the  sunshine  of  former  days,  he  would  look  round  at  the 
fearful  precipice  behind  him,  refresh  his  sight  once  more 
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by  gazing  on  its  feajfuUy  destructive  depths,  fling  him' 
self  down  into  it  and  force  his  nature  to  the  bitterest 
agonies.  He  lacerated  himself  repeatedly  in  this  cruel 
fashion,  for  youth  in  the  richness  of  its  undeveloped 
powers  has  but  little  idea  what  it  squanders  by  thus 
adding  artificial  sufferings  to  the  pain  naturally  caused 
by  a  loss,  as  if  by  these  means  only  the  worth  of  the 
lost  blessing  could  be  correctly  estimated. 

So  convinced  too  was  Wilhelm  that  this  was  the  only 
loss— the  first  and  last — that  he  could  ever  feel,  that  he 
turned  in  disgust  from  every  attempt  at  comfort  which 
was  founded  on  the  idea  that  his  sufferings  could  one 
day  have  an  end. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Having  in  this  way  accustomed  himself  to  self- 
torment,  he  went  on  to  attack  with  malicious  critidsm, 
and  from  every  point  of  view,  what  still  remained  his  own, 
and  what,  next  to  and  in  concert  with  his  love,  had  given 
him  the  most  pleasure  and  the  highest  hopes;  namelf 
his  talent  for  poetry  and  acting.  He  refused  to  see  any- 
thing in  his  own  writings  but  an  insipid  imitation  of 
the  usual  forms,  destitute  of  intrinsic  worth;  stiff  school- 
boy  essays  without  a  spark  of  humour  truth  or  entba- 
siasm.  His  poems  he  looked  upon  as  mere  monotonoot 
pieces  of  metre,  in  which  very  ordinary  thoughts  and 
feelings  dragged  themselves  wearily  along,  only  just  hdd 
together  by  a  poverty-stricken  rhyme.  In  this  way  be 
robbed  himself  of  eveiy  prospect,  every  wish  which  could  i 
have  afforded  him  consolation  from  tiiis  quarter. 

It  fared  no  better  with  his  talent  for  Uie  stage.    He  J 
mv  angiy  with  himself  for  not  having  earlier  discorcitf 
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%  raaitf  whidi  lay  al  [he  root  of  all  his  pretensionsjf 

pDdiculcd  his  figure,  waJk,  gestures  and  declamatioD, 

■elf  refusing  to  allow  in  himself  the  slightest  talent 

■;   which  could  raise  him  above  mediocrity.     By 

i  he  increased  his  silent  despair  to  the  highest 

'■^;  for,  hard  as  it  is  to  renounce  a  woman's  love, 

a  aot  less  painful  to  break   off  all  communion  with 

~:  Mtifcs,  to  declare  ourselves  unworthy  of  their  fellow- 

I    ihip  and  to  forego  the  most  delightful  and  most  im- 

j    wdiaie  kind  of  applause  that  can  ever  be  publicly  given 

I    li  OUT  pcnon,  deportment  or  voice. 

While  resigning  himself  thus  entirely  to  his  fate,  our 
-md  dcTOtcd  his  energies  zealously  to  business,     His 

■  -ad  Werner  was  astonished  and  his  father  perfectly 
-mSed  to  6nd  thai  no  one  was  more  active  in  the 
:  ic.  on  the  exchange,  in  the  shop  or  the  warehouse; 

j1  correspondence,  accounts,  in  fact  whatever  was  en- 
ji.Icd  to  his  care,  was  executed  with  the  greatest  dili- 
^rnce  and  zeal.     Not  indeed  with  that  cheerful  industry 
mbtch    to  Ihe  worker  who  has  performed  his   task  with 
method  and  success   is  its  own  and  immediate  reward; 
bet  with  that  <iuiet  diligence  inspired  by  duty,  sustained 
by  convirtion  and  rewarded  by  conscience,  which  yei  j 
even  at  the  moment  when  it  is  being  crowned  by  thai 
moM  delightful  consciousness  of  wcU-doing,  finds  it  dif^V 
ti'jft  to  choke  back  an  obtrusive  sigh. 

In  thi5  busy  kind  of  life  some  time  had  passed,  and 

■  Jtclm  had  convinced  himself  that  this  severe  trial 
'cl  tjcen  intended  by  Fate  for  his  good.     He  felt  glad 

ibM  tfaouyb  ihc  warning  had  been  a  rough  one  it  had  been 
scat  hini  early  on  his  road  through  life,  and  thai  he  had 
not  been  left  as  were  so  many  to  atone  later  and  more 
jf  for  mistakes  caused  by  ignorance  and  caprice  in 
r  yond).     Far  ia  gener^  a  maa  holds  out  as  lowj 
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as  he  can  before  dismissing  the  fool  he  has  been  cherish- 
ing at  his  heart,  confessing  a  capital  error,  or  consent- 
ing to  acknowledge  a  truth  which  lie  knows  will  drive 
him  to  despair. 

Resolved  as  Wilhelm  was  to  renounce  his  dearest 
ideas  some  time  had  still  to  pass  before  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  his  misfortune.  At  last  however,  by  means 
of  cogent  arguments,  he  had  so  entirely  destroyed  every 
hope  of  love,  and  all  belief  in  his  own  powers  of  poeticid 
production  or  personal  representation,  that  he  summoned 
courage  enough  to  begin  the  work  of  cancelling  every 
trace  of  his  folly  and  destroying  every  trifle  that  could 
bring  it  to  his  recollection.  For  this  purpose  he  lighted 
a  fire  on  his  hearth  one  cool  evening  and  took  out  a 
little  box  which  had  served  as  a  reliquary  for  hundreds 
of  trifles  either  given  him  by  Mariana  at  important 
moments  or  stolen  from  her  by  himself  Every  faded 
flower  reminded  him  of  the  day  when  it  was  fresh  and 
blooming  in  her  hair,  each  little  note  recalled  the  happy 
hour  with  her  to  which  it  had  invited  him,  every  bow  erf 
ribbon  brought  back  the  recollection  of  her  lovely  bosom, 
his  favourite  resting-place.  Was  it  possible  that  he  could 
see  these  things  without  rousing  into  life  again  every 
feeling  that  he  fancied  he  had  killed  long  agot  without 
by  the  very  presence  of  these  trifles,  restoring  to  its  former 
power  the  passion  over  which,  in  the  absence  of  her  he 
loved,  he  had  gained  controlT  We  do  not  feel  the  full 
dreariness  of  a  dull  day  until  one  piercing  ray  of  sun- 
shine shows  us  how  cheerful  the  bright  weather  was. 

It  was  thus  natural  that  Wilhflm  could  not  see  thae 
loved   and  long-treasured  relics  perishing  one    by    one    ' 
before  his  eyes  in  flame  and  smoke  without  agitation.   J 
Sometimes  he  stopped  lingeringly  over  his  work,  and  htt  J 
bad  still  one  string  of  beads  and  a  litde  gause  hand-  1 
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fcleft.  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  feed  the  dy-i 
-, ex  with  his  own  early  poetical  effusions. 

U(i  to  that  time  he  liad  carefully  preserved    all   he 

id  CTcr  written  since  his  mind  first  began  to  develop. 

'^  writings  still  lay  tied  up  in  a  bundle  at  the  bottom 

'  bis  trunk  just  as  he  had  put  them  in  to  lake  with 

3  on  his  intended  flight     What  a  wide  difference  lay 

'  him  in  that  tying-up  and  this  opening! 

A  ttruige   sensation   seizes   us  on   opening  : 

'..ich  we  wrote,  sealed  and  sent  ofTto  a  friend  soi 

:!i>re  and  under  certain  circumstances,  but  which  i 

-.id  of  Teaching  him  has  been  returned  to  us. 

r-ik  oar  own  seal  and  converse  with  our  altered  self 

vilh   some  third   person.     A  similar  feeling  to  this 

i'lKSsed  Wilhelm  strongly  on  opening  the  iirst  packet. 

He  threw  the  separate  leaves    into  the  fire;  just  as   i 

Ansei    were  blazing  up  fiercely,   Werner  came  in  an^l 

auig  the  blaze,  asked  what  was  going  on. 

"I'm  proving  that  I  am  in  earnest,"  said  Wilhelm," 
'in  giving  op  a  trade  that  I  was  never  born  to;"  and 
«itli    these  words  he  threw  the  second  packet   into  the 
•re.     Werner  tried  to  prevent  him,  but  it  was  done. 

"I  ilon't  understand  your  going  to  such  extremes," 
br  said.     *'These  writings  may  not  have  been  first-r; 
Im  I  don't  see  why  they  should  be  destroyed." 

'Bccaase,  if  a  poem  is  not  first-rate,  it  ought  not  ti 
"TBI-  bcdiKC  no  man  who  is  unable  to  turn  out  the 
fam  work  ius  u  right  to  meddle  with  ait  at  all,  and 
ilwald  gaaid  himself  most  earnestly  against  any  tempta- 
tiflo  to  do  so.  We  all  have  a  certain  vague  longing  to 
imifafr  wtiU  wc  see;  but  this  longing  does  not  pre-sup- 
what  we   undertake  1 


c  power  lo  Ijring 

}  it  A  tope-dancer  has  been  in  the 


,  look  how 
down  every  plank  and 
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balance  themselves  on  every  beam  they  can  find  until 
some  other  play  takes  their  fancy.  Havent  you  noticed 
this  among  our  own  friends!  If  a  first-rate  musical  per- 
former gives  an  entertainment,  one  or  other  of  them  al- 
ways begins  to  learn  the  same  instrument.  Happy  the 
man  who  soonest  finds  out  the  fallacy  of  measuring  his 
powers  by  his  wishes!" 

Werner  contradicted  this,  the  conversadon  grew  ani- 
mated, and  Wilhetm  could  not  use  against  his  friend  the 
same  arguments  with  which  he  had  so  often  tormented 
himself  without  emotion.  Werner  maintained  that  it  was 
unwise  to  abandon  a  talent  for  which  a  man  had  both 
inclination  and  fitness,  only  because  he  did  not  feel  able 
to  practise  it  in  its  greatest  perfection.  There  were,  he 
said,  so  many  leisure  hours  that  might  be  filled  Up  in 
this  way,  and  by  degrees  much  might  be  produced  that 
would  prove  a  pleasure  to  ourselves  and  Others. 

Wilhelm,  however,  was  of  quite  a  different  opinion, 
and  interrupted  him  at  once  eagerly,  saying:  "My  dear 
friend,  you  make  a  great  mistake  in  believing  that  a 
work  the  first  conception  of  which  ought  to  fill  its 
author's  whole  soul  can  be  produced  in  broken  scraps 
of  time  stolen  avariciously  from  other  employments. 
No,  a  poet  must  live  wholly  for  himself  and  his  favour- 
ite subjects  of  contemplation.  He  has  received  Heaven's 
costliest  inward  gifts,  he  guards  within  himself  a  treasure 
containing  the  power  of  perpetual  increase  and  multipli- 
cation, and  with  these  precious  things  he  must  live  un- 
disturbed from  without — live  in  that  calm  quiet  bliss, 
which  rich  men  try  in  vain  to  produce  around  them  by 
heaping  up  possessions.  Look  how  eagerly  men  run  after 
fortune  and  pleasure!  their  wishes,  their  efforts,  their 
money  are  all  employed  in  a  ceaseless  pursuit — and  a  puf 
suit  of  what)     Why  of  the  very  things  thst  &e  poet  hM 
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DDved  from  namrc:  enjoyment  of  the  world  we  live 
%  ai  inward  anderst.inding  of  and  sympathy  with  others 
:gh  himself^  and  a  power  of  harmonious  co-existence 
I  llungs    that    are    often    irreconcilable    and   incom- 
es laen  to  live  in  so  much  disquiet  and 
I  they  cannot  force  their  own  ideas  into 
■  with   existing   realities'!   that   enjoyment   slips 
f^]r  when  already  in  their  graspl  that  what  they  wish 
:r  comes  too  late,   and  what  they  really  do  attain  fails 
I  pvodare  the  imiiression  on  their  feelings  which  their 
•-i;er  desires  led  them  to  believe  it  would  when  yet  far 
".     Now  Fate  has  raised  the  poet  above  alt  this  as  if  he 
-rK  a  god.     He  watches  the  confused  mass  of  human 
.uioos,  familicii,  kingdoms  in  their  aimless  movements; 
'_  ices  the  insoluble  problems  created  by  human  mis< 
r:dastanding — problems  which  could  so  often  be  solved 
'»  >  tingle  word —occasioning  unutterable  and  ruinous 
perptcxities.     He  sympathises  in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  incn*s    destinies.     The    man    of  the   world    may  be 
aUowing  his  days  to  steal  away  in  consuming  sorrow  for 
t  great  loss,  or  he  may  be  going  to  meet  his  destiny 
K^ttkc  higliest  spirits;  in  either  case  the  delicately- strung, 
itive  >oal  of  the  poet  will,  like  the  moving  sun,  pass 
^from   night  to    day,   and    tune  his  harp    by  softest 
tagoi  either  to  the  joy  or  the  sorrow. 
*Tbe   beautiful    Sower  of  wisdom  springs  up  in  his 
LJrt;  it   is  its  native  soil,   and  while  others  are  pass- 
r.^  tJwir  time  in  waking  dreams,  terrified  out  of  their 
hfiues  Iiy  all  kinds  of  monstrous  ideas  he  lives  through 
the  dream    of  life  as  one  awake;  to  him  the  strangest 
orcuiTEncn;    arc  but  parts  of  what  has  been  and  whtit 
"it]  be.     And  thus  ihe  poet  is  teacher,  prophet,  friend 
)  EOtb  and  nwn.     ^Vould  you  wish  him  to  descend  lo 
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a.  miserable  business!  Would  you  wish  a  being  who  is 
fonned  to  hover  like  a  bird  above  this  lower  world,  to 
make  his  nest  on  the  summits  of  its  mountains  and  the 
highest  branches  of  its  trees,  to  seek  his  nourishment 
from  fruits  and  buds,  skimming  lightly  from  one  twig  to 
another — would  you  wish  him  to  draw  the  plough  like 
an  ox,  to  hunt  like  a  dog,  or  perhaps  even  to  be  chained 
up  in  a  farm-yard  to  guard  it  by  his  barkl" 

We  can  well  understand  Werner's  astonishment  at 
hearing  this.  "Yes,"  he  said,  interrupting  him,  "that 
would  be  all  well  enough  if  men  were  made  like  birds, 
so  that  they  could  pass  their  days  in  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment without  the  labour  of  spinning  or  weaving,  and 
then,  when  winter  comes,  betake  themselves  with  ease  to 
distant  regions  where  they  can  be  safe  from  cold  and 
hunger." 

"And  the  poets  did  live  so,"  cried  Wilhelm,  "in 
times  when  honour  was  given  where  honour  is  due;  and 
so  they  always  ought  to  hve.  Completely  furnished 
within  they  needed  little  from  without;  the  gift  of  being 
able  to  impart  to  others  beautiful  feelings  and  glori- 
ous visions  clothed  in  lovely  words  and  sweet  melo- 
dies which  adapted  themselves  to  every  subject,  has  al- 
ways thrown  a  spell  over  the  world  and  proved  a  rich 
inheritance  for  the  giAed  ones.  At  king's  courts,  rich 
men's  tables,  and  lovers'  gates  men  listened  to  them 
eagerly,  closing  eye  and  ear  to  every  thing  else  with  the 
same  feeling  that  forces  us  to  stand  still  in  ecstasy,  feel- 
ing ourselves  most  fortunate  when  the  song  of  a  night- 
ingale bursts  forth  from  the  thicket  in  which  we  are 
wandering  and  thrills  us  by  its  tenderness  and  power. 
They  came  to  a  world  that  showed  them  hospitality,  and 
the  apparent  lowness  of  their  outward  condition  only 
served  to  raise  them  the  higher.    Heroes  listened  to  their 
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1  the  conquerors  of  the  world  paid  homage 
I  without  whose  verses  their  own  porientous 
inosi  have  passed  away  like  whirlwinds. 
t  ~%nhed  that  both  anticipation  and  enjoyment 
5  multiplied  and  harmonious  as  they  sounded 
:  Hie  descriptions  uttered  by  those  inspired  lips,  and 
rwn  rich  men  never  felt  their  idolised  possessions  so 
ibic  as  when  seen  in  the  bright  light  shed  on  them 
ds  that  acknowledged  and  exalted  all  real  worth. 
,  if  you  will,  who  else  but  the  poets  formed  the 
i  themselves,  raised  us  to  them,  and  brought  them 
1  lo  usi" 
lAftei  thinking  a  few  moments,  Werner  answered: 
c  often  felt  distressed  to  see  you  making  such  violi 
I  to  banish  from  your  mind  what  you  still  feel 
Wljr.      I  am  much  mislaken  if  it  would  not  be 

e  to  yield  in  some  measure  to  your  inclinations  in- 
of  wearing  yourself  out  by  the  contradictions  of 
i  Item  self-denial,  and  with  this  one  innocent  pleasure 
oincing  all  ihe  rest." 
B*i  hardly  like  to  tell  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "for  I  am 
■  1  you  will  find  it  absurd,  but  I  confess  that  much 
■  I  try  to  flee  from  these  visions  they  haunt  me  perpe- 
tually, and  when  I  look  into  my  own  heart  all  the  old 
wishes  have  as  firm  a  hold  as  ever.  What  else  is  left 
DOW  for  such  an  unfortunate  mani  Ah,  I  was  stretching 
onr  my  anm  itiwards  the  Infinite;  1  had  a  sure  hope  of 
gratptng  sotnething  tcally  great;  any  one  who  had  fore- 
told how  BOOD  those  arms  would  be  crushed  and  hang 
dDva  helpleiwly  would  have  driven  me  to  despair.  And 
maw  that  sentence  has  been  passed  upon  me— now  that 
t  hxn  loit  her  who  stood  in  the  place  of  a  divinity  to 
-id  me  lo  Ihe  accomplishment  of  my  wishes,  what  can 
!  -Jo  but  give  myself  up  to  the  bitterest  grief!     Oh,  mjf 
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brother,"  he  went  on,  "Iwill  not  deny  that,  in  all  my  secret 
plans,  she  was  like  the  pivot  to  which  the  rope-ladder  is 
fixed.  The  adventurer  is  already  suspended  in  the  air,  he 
is  full  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  danger;  the  iron  breaks, 
and  there  he  lies,  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  foot  of  his 
own  wishes.  There  is  no  more  hope  or  comfort  for  me 
now;"  and  then,  exclaiming,  "I  won't  leave  one  of  those 
miserable  papers  undestroyed,"  he  sprang  up,  seized 
a  few  more  of  the  manuscripts,  tore  them  in  half,  and 
dashed  them  into  the  lire.  Werner  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
him.  "Don't  hinder  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "of  what  use 
are  these  miserable  pagest  For  me  they  have  lost  all 
value  as  foundation  or  encouragement  for  the  future,  and 
am  I  to  keep  them  only  to  be  my  torment  so  long  as  1 
livel  Or  shall  they  be  left  to  serve  the  world  for  a 
laughing-stock  some  day,  instead  of  moving  men  to  feel 
pity  and  awel  Woe  is  me  and  my  fatel  Now  I  uoder- 
stand  the  laments  of  the  poets — of  the  men  who  learnt 
wisdom  by  adversity.  I  believed  myself  invulnerable, 
unassailable,  and  now  alas,  I  see  well  that  a  deep 
early  wound  can  never  be  quite  healed;  the  scar  will  al- 
ways be  there;  I  feel  that  I  shall  cany  it  with  me  to 
the  grave.  No,  though  it  kill  me  at  last,  that  pain  shall 
not  leave  me  for  one  single  day.  Neither  shall  the  be 
forgotten;  her  memory  shall  live  and  die  with  me^the 
memory  of  that  unworthy  girl — and  yet — O,  my  friend,  if 
I  were  to  say  what  I  really  feel,  surely  nottjuitc  unworthy. 
Her  position  and  her  lot  in  life  were  a  thousand  excuses 
for  her.  I  was  too  cruel.  And  you  in  your  coldness 
and  severity,  told  me  too  much;  you  had  no  mercy,  you 
held  my  poor  distracted  senses  prisoners  and  prevented 
me  from  doing  what  I  ought  to  have  done  both  for  her 
and  myself— what  was  really  dae  to  us  both.  Who  knows 
into  what  a  condition  I  majr  have  bnnight  hert    I  did 
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Kfeel  il  SO  much  at  first,  but  now  the  u«er  helplei 
Cta  lod  despair  in  which  I  tefl  her  weighs  more  and 
:>n  heavily  on  my  conscience.  Isn't  it  possible  that 
lix  might  have  excused  herselfl  Is  it  impossible) 
ilow  oAen  has  the  world  been  misled  by  a  mere  mis- 
uulentandingl  how  many  circumstances  there  always 
~T  to  plead  forgiveness  for  the  greatest  faults!  I  often 
Jncy  I  see  her  sitting  alone  ar>d  silent,  her  face  buried 
n  her  hands:  'This  is  the  faith  and  love  he  vowed  me,' 
i-e  Mrs  to  herself,  'wilh  one  rude  stroke  he  endi 
'-[ipy  life  that  bound  us  together!'"  He  threw  himself 
i'3  the  tabic  with  his  face  on  the  papers  and  burst  into 
1  Aood  of  tears. 

Wcmer  stood  by  in  the  greatest  perplexity.    He  hi 
not  suspected  that   Wilhelm's  passion  would  (lash  out' 
again   to   suddenly.     He  tried  to   interrupt  or  turn  the 
roaversxUon.  but  the  stream  was  loo  strong  for  hi 
Then  patient  steadfast  friendship  returned  once  more  to 
tier  oM   ofhce,    and    by  his  silent  presence  while   this 
violect!  attack  of  pain  lasted  he  gave  a  proof  of  sincere, 
puic  sympathy.     Thus  they   passed  the  evening;  Wil- 
Mm  absorbed  in  this  return   of  his  pain,  and  Werner 
&ij(htened  at  the  fresh  outbreak  of  a  passion  which 
Ehooghi   he  had  mastered  and  overcome  long  ago 
^'itt  of  good  advice  and  earnest  exhortations. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Attbr  stich  relapses  Wilhelin  generally  devoted  him- 
eamcKtly  to  business  and  was  more  active  than 
as  the  best  way  of  avoiding  the  labyrinth  which 

alWBjx  lemptirg  him  to  re-enter  it.    His  pleasant  maa-_ 
'    Btrangers  and  the  case  with  which  he  could 
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correspond  in  nearly  every  modem  language  gave  his 
father  and  his  father's  business  friends  increased  hopes, 
and  consoled  them  for  the  intemiption  to  their  plans 
occasioned  by  his  illness,  of  the  cause  of  which  however 
they  Icnew  nothing.  His  journey  was  therefore  resolved 
upon  for  the  second  time,  and  now  we  find  him  seated 
on  horseback,  his  knapsadc  behind  him,  refreshed  and 
cheered  by  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  riding  towards  a 
mountainous  part  of  the  country  where  he  had  some 
commissions  to  execute. 

The  sensation  produced  by  riding  slowly  across 
the  hills  and  valleys  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to  him. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  really  seen 
overhanging  rocks,  rushing  waterfalls,  and  deep  ravines 
clothed  with  moss  and  plants;  but  he  had  had  vi- 
sions of  such  places  in  his  youthful  dreams.  He  felt 
younger  while  looking  at  them;  all  the  pain  he  had 
sufiered  seemed  washed  away  out  of  his  soul,  and  with 
perfect  cheerfulness  he  began  to  repeat  aloud  quota- 
tions ftom  diff'erent  poems,  (especially  from  Pastor  Fido) 
which  crowded  into  his  mind  in  these  lonely  regions. 
He  remembered  too  a  good  many  passages  from  his 
own  songs,  and  recited  them  with  especial  satisfac- 
tion. He  peopled  the  world  around  him  with  all  kinds 
of  forms  from  the  past  and  every  step  into  the  future 
seemed  fraught  with  prospects  of  important  transactions 
and  remarkable  events. 

Sometimes  his  quiet  meditations  were  broken  in  upon 
by  numerous  foot-passengers  who  on  coming  up  with  him 
passed  with  a  silent  salutation  and  took  theii  way  up  the 
steep  footpaths  into  the  hills;  they  however  attracted  his 
attention  very  little.  At  last  a  talkative  companion  joined 
him  and  began  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  numerout 
"A  piny"   he  sud,  "is  to  be  acted  thii 
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eveniDg  at  Ilochdorf,   and  Che  whole  neighbourhood  is 
coming  together  to  see  it." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Wilhelm,  "has  the  drama  found  J 
a  way  through  these  impenetrable  woods  and  built  her  f 
temple  among  these  lonely  hills!  And  is  it  my  fate  to  J 
be  a  pilgrim  to  her  feslivall" 

"You  will  be  still  more  surprised,"  said  his  i 
panion.  "when  you  hear  who  the  actors  are.  There  is 
a  large  factory  in  the  place  which  supports  a  great 
many  people.  The  manufacturer,  living  as  we  may  say 
almost  entirely  separated  from  all  human  fellowship, 
knows  no  better  way  of  occupying  his  work-people  in 
winter  than  by  encouraging  ihem  to  act  plays.  Cards 
he  forbids,  and  is  very  anxious  to  put  down  coarse,  bar- 
barous habits  among  them.  They  therefore  spend  the 
long  evenings  in  this  way,  and  as  to-day  is  the  old  man's 
birthday  an  especial  entertainment  is  to  be  given  in  his 
honour," 

On  reaching  Hochdorf  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
night  Wilhelm  stopped  at  the  factory,  the  manufacturer's 
name  being  down  on  his  list  as  a  debtor. 

On  giving  his  name,  the  old  man  exclaimed  in 
astonishment:  "What,  are  you  the  son  of  thai  excellent 
man  to  whom  I  owe  so  many  thanks,  aye,  and  money 
tool  Your  father  has  been  so  patient  with  me  that  I 
should  be  a  very  bad  fellow  indeed,  if  1  did  not  pay  him 
at  once  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  You  have  come 
just  at  the  right  time  to  see  that  I  am  in  earnest." 

He  called  his  wife;  she  seemed  quite  as  pleased  lo 
see  the  young  man  as  her  husband  had  been,   declared 
he  was  very  like  his  father  and  regretted  that,  owing  to 
B  gieat  number  of  strangers,  she  could  not  give  him  a  ' 
ight's  lodging  under  her  roof. 


:.  and  quickly  arranged; 
.'   |n«ces  into  his  pocket 
night  give 


yL\y  to  begin.     The  only 

-  ilie  warden  of  the  woods 

.    .  ,^,  however  accompanied  by 

1^  received   with   the   greatest 

-ctt   garden   had   been   fitted    up 
^   whole  company  was  conducted 
1%,'  signs  of  remarkable  taste,  but 
..aic    had    been    gaily   and  prettily 
-jinters  in  the  factory  had  formerly 
■lieatre  in  the  capital  and  had  now 
■:i.'senting  a  wood,  a  street,  and  i 
ifwhat  rude  style.      They  had  bor- 
■111    a   company   of  strolling  players 
Hir  own  fancy.     As   it  was, 
i  loi  consisted  of  two  lovers  trying  to 
:   from  her  guardian  and   then   from  j 
..v.-  rise  to   plenty  of  interesting  in* 
.    .    i   n;:  time  since  our  friend  had  seen  i 
.  ni<'  him  think.     There  was  abundance  ofl 
iKi".-;^'  "^  '"^"^  representation  of  character.     YeU^ 
L^  Uto  niidicnce  and  even  delighted  them.     Suclfl 
r^^utitiogs  of  all  dramatic  art.    A  perfectly  i 
■M  UAH  is  contented  if  he  can  only  see  t 
Q^ll^f    place  before   his  eyes;   an   educated  mJ 
%  tew  his  feelings  moved,  but  only  the  teall 
ri  niind  flnds  pleasure  in  reflection. 

lIlH  would  have  liked  now  and  then  to  help  I 
m  W(Ui  »u  litde  wonting  to  have  made  1' 
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His  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the  continually  in- 
creasing smell  of  tobacco -sraoke. 

Soon  after  the  piece  had  began  the  warden  had 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  by  degrees  many  of  the  audience 
ventured  on  the  same  liberty.  This  gentleman's  large 
dogs,  too,  occasioned  great  disturbances.  They  had  been 
shut  out,  but  they  soon  found  their  way  in  at  the  back 
door,  nished  on  to  the  stage,  ran  against  the  players, 
and  at  last  bounded  clean  over  the  orchestra  to  their 
master  who  had  taken  the  front  place  in  the  pit. 

In  the  after-piece  an  oifering  was  presented.  On  an 
altar  stood  a  portrait  of  the  old  gentleman  in  his  bride- 
groom's dress,  hung  with  wreaths.  All  the  actors  were 
grouped  around  paying  their  homage  in  submissive  atti- 
tudes. The  youngest  child  then  came  forward,  dressed 
in  while,  and  recited  some  verses  which  moved  the  whole  j 
family  to  tears;  even  the  warden,  reminded  by  this  scene  I 
of  his  own  children,  could  not  restrain  his  feelings.  With 
this  the  play  concluded,  and  Wilhelm  could  not  resist 
going  on  to  the  stage  to  look  at  the  actresses  more  nearly, 
praise  their  performance  and  give  them  some  advice  for 
the  future. 

The  rest  of  our  friend's  business-commissions  in  the 
larger  and  smaller  towns  and  villages  among  these 
mountains  were  all  accomplished  by  degrees,  but  not  all 
with  so  much  success  and  pleasure  as  his  first.  Many 
of  his  debtors  asked  for  some  delay,  some  were  rude, 
and  others  even  disowned  their  obligations.  As  he  had 
been  charged  in  such  cases  to  summon  the  offenders,  he 
had  to  find  a  lawyer,  give  him  instructions,  appear  him- 
self before  the  magistrate,  and  go  through  all  the  other 
annoyances  which  appertain  to  law  proceedings. 

He  fared  no  better  when  people  wished  to  show  him 
honour;  there  were  so  few  who  could  give  him  any  real   > 
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information,  or  with  whom  lie  could  hope  to  enter  into 
a  business  connexion  that  promised  to  be  profitable. 
Then  unfortunately  a  succession  of  rainy  days  came  on, 
and  as  a  journey  on  horseback  under  such  circuiiistances 
in  those  regions  would  have  been  attended  with  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties,  he  thanked  Heaven  on  find- 
ing himself  once  more  near  the  flat  and  open  country 
and  seeing  a  cheerful  little  town  lying  in  the  sunshin 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain 
by  the  side  of  a  gently-flowing  river.  He  had  no  busi- 
ness to  transact  in  the  town,  but  just  for  that  very  reason 
he  determined  to  stop  there  for  a  day  or  two  to  rest  and 
refresh  not  only  himself  but  his  horse,  which  had  suffered 
a  good  deal  from  the  bad  roads. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TuEXE  were  merry,  or  at  any  rate  noisy  goings-on 
in  the  inn  at  the  market-place  where  he  put  up  his 
hoise.  A  company  of  rope-dancers,  tumblers,  and  mounte- 
banlts  who  possessed  a  "strong  man,"  had  just  come  in 
with  their  women  and  children,  and  were  behaving  in 
the  most  disorderly  maimer  during  their  preparations 
for  a  public  performance.  They  quarrelled  by  turns 
with  the  landlord  and  with  each  other;  their  brawls  were 
intolerable  enough,  but  their  merriment  was  perfectly  in- 
supportable. Undecided  whether  to  go  or  stay,  Wilhelm 
stood  in  the  gateway  watching  some  workmen  begin  to 
put  up  the  stage  in  the  market-place. 

A  flower-girl  came  up  and  offered,  him  her   basket; 
he  bought  a  pretty  nosegay,   tied  it  up  afresh  after  his 
own  fancy,  and  was  surveying  it  with  pleasure,  when  o 
of  the  windows  of  another  inn  on  one  side  of  the  square 
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opened  and  the  pretty  figure  of  a  woman  appeared  at  it. 
Even  in  the  distance  he  could  see  that  her  face  was 
lively  and  cheerful  and  that  her  fair  hair  hung  carelessly 
over  her  shoulders;  she  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the 
stranger.  A  few  minutes  later  a  boy  dressed  in  a  short 
white  jacket  with  a  hair- dresser's  apron  tied  round  his 
waist  came  out  of  the  same  house,  went  up  to  Wiihelm, 
and  making  him  a  polite  saJutation,  said,  "The  lady  at 
that  window  has  sent  me  to  ask  if  you  will  give  her 
some  of  your  beautiful  flowers,"  "They  are  all  at  her 
service,"  answered  Wiihelm,  giving  the  nimble  little  mes- 
senger his  nosegay  and  at  the  same  time  bowing  to  the 
fair  one  who  returned  his  courtesy  in  a  friendly  manner 
and  left  the  window. 

As  he  was  going  up  to  his  room  thinking  over  this 
pleasant  adventure,  a  young  creature,  whether  boy  or  girl 
he  could  not  at  first  determine,  came  springing  down  the 
stairs  and  excited  not  only  his  attention  but  his  wonder. 
The  child  was  dressed  in  a  short  silk  bodice  with  slashed 
Spanish  sleeves,  and  long  light  trousers  with  puff's.  The 
dress  was  very  becoming,  and  the  long  black  hair  was 
coiled  about  the  head  in  wavy  plaits  and  curls.  He 
soon  decided  that  it  must  be  a.  girl,  slopped  her  as  she 
was  passing  him,  and  after  wishing  her  a  good-day, 
asked  to  whom  she  belonged,  though  he  could  easily  see 
that  she  must  be  one  of  the  dancing  company.  She 
threw  a  sharp,  dark  glance  at  him,  released  herself  from 
his  hold  and  ran  into  the  kitchen  without  giving  any 
answer. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  found  on  the 
large  landing  two  men  who  seemed  to  be  practising 
fencing,  or  rather,  trying  their  skill  on  each  other.  One 
evidently  belonged  to  the  rope-dancers,  but  the  other 
looked  less  wild  and  barbarous.     Wiihelm  stood  some  ' 
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time  watching  them  and  found  good  reason  for  i 
tion.  After  a  short  time  the  black -bearded,  sinewy  com- 
batant left  the  field  of  battle  and  the  other  politely  offered 
his  foil  to  Wiihelm. 

"If  you  do  not  object  to  taking  a  pupil,"  answered 
Wilheltn,  "I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  have  a  few  passes  with 
you."  They  began;  the  stranger  could  fence  far  better 
than  his  new  opponent,  but  he  was  polite  enough  to  say 
that  the  difference  only  lay  in  want  of  practice,  and  in 
fact  Wilhelm's  fencing  gave  full  proof  that  he  had  been 
taught  by  a  thorough  master  in  the  art 

Their  amusement  was  interrupted  by  a  great  din  and 
disturbance.  It  was  the  motley  troop  below  going  out 
to  advertise  the  town  of  their  approaching  performance 
and  rouse  the  people's  curiosity  as  to  their  powers  and 
skill.  A  drummer  went  first,  then  came  the  leader  of 
the  troupe  on  horseback  followed  by  a  dancing-girl 
mounted  on  a  similar  raw-boned  animal  and  holding  a 
child  before  her  dressed  up  in  ribbons  and  spangles. 
The  rest  came  after  on  foot,  and  some  of  them  carried 
children  on  their  shoulders  perched  in  venturesome  and 
romantic  positions.  Among  these  Wilhelm's  notice  was 
again  caught  by  the  sullen  young  girl  with  the  black 
hair,  whom  he  had  met  on  the  stairs. 

Harlequin  ran  about  among  the  thronging  crowd  in 
comical  style,  distributing  bills  of  the  entertainment 
accompanied  by  very  intelligible  jokes,  such  as  kisses  to 
the  girls  and  slaps  with  his  wooden  sword  to  the  boys, 
whereby  he  excited  an  unconquerable  desire  to  ma^e 
his  nearer  acquaintance. 

In  the  printed  bills  the  various  accomplishments  of 
the  company  were  set  forth  and  extolled,  but  more 
especially  those  of  a  certain  Monsieur  Narciss  and  Ma- 
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dnooiselle  Landrinette,  wlio,  as  the  principal  petformers, 
had  had  the  wisdom  not  to  appear  in  the  procession, 
thereby  increasing  curiosity  and  giving  themselves  an 
appearance  of  greater  superiority. 

During  the  procession  Wilhelm's  fair  neighbour  had 
again  appeared  at  her  window,  and  he  had  not-  failed  to 
ask  information  about  her  of  his  new  acquaintance.  The 
latter,  to  whom  for  the  present  we  will  give  the  name  of 
Laertes,  offered  to  take  Wilhelin  across  to  her,  "She 
and  I,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "are  the  wrecks  of  a  com- 
pany of  players,  which  came  to  grief  here  a  short  time 
ago.  The  beauty  of  tliis  place  tempted  us  to  stay  here 
and  spend  what  little  cash  we  have  saved  in  peace; 
meanwhile  a  friend  has  gone  off  to  look  out  some  fresh 
engagement  for  himself  and  us." 

Laertes  then  took  his  new  acquaintance  over  to  Phi- 
line's  inn,  leaving  him  a  moment  at  the  door  to  buy 
some  sweetmeats  in  a  shop  close  by.  "I'm  sure,"  he 
said  on  returning,  "that  you  will  thank  me  for  procuring 
you  this  agreeable  acquaintance." 

Philine  came  out  of  her  room  to  meet  them  in  tiny 
high-heeled  slippers.  She  had  thrown  a  black  mantilla 
over  a  white  neghg^,  the  somewhat  doubtful  cleanliness 
of  which  gave  her  an  easy,  every-day  appearance;  and 
from  beneath  her  short  petticoats  peeped  the  prettiest 
little  feet  in  the  world. 

"You  are  very  welcome,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
beautiful  flowers,"  she  exclaimed,  as  with  one  hand  she 
led  Wilhelm  into  the  room  and  with  the  other  pressed 
her  nosegay  to  her  bosom.  The)-  were  no  sooner  .seated 
and  had  begun  a  conversation  on  indifierent  subjects, 
to  which  she  well  understood  how  to  give  a  charming 
turn,  than  Laertes  poured  a  number  of  burnt  akaonis 
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into  her  Up.  She  began  to  eat  them  directly,  exclaim- 
ing: "Look,  what  a  child  this  young  man  is!  hell  try 
to  persuade  you  that  I  am  fond  of  such  things,  while 
all  the  time  it  is  he  who  cannot  live  without  sweet- 
meats." 

"We'd  better  confess,"  said  Laertes,  "that  in  this  as 
in  many  other  roattere  we  are  veiy  glad  to  keep  one 
another  company.  For  instance,"  he  went  on,  "ifs  most 
lovely  weather  to-day,  why  should  not  we  take  a  drive, 
and  have  dinner  at  the  milll"  "With  the  greatest  plea- 
sure," said  Philine,  "we  must  make  a  tittle  diversion  for 
our  new  acquaintance."  Laertes  ran  off,  (he  never 
walked)  and  Wilhelm  said  he  must  go  home  too  for  a 
few  moments  to  have  his  hair  put  in  order  as  it  was 
very  untidy  from  the  journey.  "That  you  can  do  here," 
said  Philine,  and  calling  her  little  page,  she  obliged 
Wilhelm  most  politely  to  take  off  his  coat,  throw  oo 
her  dressing-mantle  and  have  his  hair  arranged  in  her 
presence.  "We  mustn't  lose  time,"  she  said;  "who 
knows  how  long  we  may  all  be  able  to  remain  to- 
gether 1" 

The  boy,  more  out  of  opposition  and  ill-will  than 
awkwardness,  did  not  perform  his  office  well;  he  pulled 
Wilhulm's  hair  and  seemed  determined  to  be  as  long 
over  him  as  possible.  Philine  reproved  him  once  or 
twice,  and  at  last  pushed  him  away,  sent  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  went  on  with  his  task  herself.  She  curled 
our  friend's  hair  very  prettily  and  easily,  but  made  no 
haste  in  doing  it,  finding  first  one  thing  and  then  an- 
other to  alter  in  her  work,  during  which  her  knees  un- 
avoidably touched  his,  and  the  flowers  in  her  bosom 
come  ao  near  his  lips  that  he  was  tempted  to  give  thOB  ' 
a  kiss  more  than  once. 

When  all  was  over  and  Wilhelm  had  removed  tl 
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powder  from  his  forehead  with  a  Hide  loilet-knife,  she 
said:  "Put  that  into  your  pocket,  and  think  of  me  when 
you  use  it."     It  was  a  pretty  knife,  the  handle  was  of  '1 
inlaid  steel,   and  on  it  the  pleasant  words  "Remember   ; 
me."     Wilhelm  took  it,  thanked  her  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  give  a  present  in  relum. 

At  last  they  were  ready;  Laertes  came  with  the  car- 
riage and  a  merry  drive  began.  Philine  tlirew  something 
to  every  beggar,  always  accompanying  her  alms  with  a 
merry,  good-natured  word. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  mill  and  ordered 
dinner  when  some  music  was  heard  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  performers  were  a  party  of  miners.  Their 
voices  were  lively  and  clear-toned  and  they  sang  some 
pretty  songs  accompanied  by  the  zither  and  triangle. 
A  large  crowd  soon  assembled  round  them  and  the 
company  in  the  house  nodded  their  approval  from  the 
windows,  on  perceiving  which  the  men  enlarged  their 
circle  as  if  in  preparation  for  the  performance  of  their 
most  important  piece.  After  a  short  pause  one  of  them 
came  forward  with  a  pickaxe  and  began  to  represent  the 
act  of  trenching  the  ground  and  opening  a  mine,  accom- 
panied in  his  work  by  a  grave  melody.  This  had  not 
gone  on  long  before  a  peasant  came  out  from  among 
the  crowd  and  gave  him  to  understand  in  dumb  show 
that  he  was  to  take  himself  off.  The  spectators  were 
greatly  astonished  at  this,  not  perceiving,  until  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  began  in  a  kind  of  recitative  to  find  fault 
with  the  other  for  daring  to  meddle  with  his  land,  that 
he  was  a  miner  too,  but  disguised  in  a  peasant's  dress. 
The  first  man  was  not  to  be  put  out  of  countenance, 
but  explained  to  the  peasant  that  he  had  a  right  to  begin 
digging  there,  at  the  same  time  enlightening  him  on 
the  first  piJDciples  of  mining.     The  peasant,  not  undec- 
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>L:ii)<Jini:  the  technical  terms,  which  were  new  to  him, 
t>itc  all  manner  of  absurd  questions  at  which  the  spectS' 
tv<rs,  who  felt  they  knew  better,  broke  out  into  a  roar  of 
laiijihter.  The  miner  tried  to  instruct  him,  and  showed 
how  much  he  would  be  a  gainer  in  the  end  if  the  sub- 
tirrranean  treasures  of  the  country  were  brought  to  the 
surface.  The  peasant,  who  had  begun  by  threatening 
the  miner  with  blows,  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified  by 
det:rees  and  they  parted  friends,  the  miner  leaving  the 
field  of  battle  with  flying  colours. 

At  dinner  Withelm  said:  "That  little  dialogue  shows 
how  useful  the  theatre  might  be  made  to  all  classes,  and 
how  even  the  state  might  turn  it  to  advantage,  if  all  the 
doings,  occupations  and  enterprises  of  men  were  re- 
presented on  the  stage  from  their  really  good  and  praise- 
worthy side,  and  from  that  point  of  view  from  which  the 
state  itself  cannot  but  find  them  worthy  of  honour  and 
protection.  At  present  we  only  see  the  ridiculous  side 
of  human  nature  on  the  stage;  a  comedy-writer  is  a  kind 
of  malicious  police-officer,  always  on  the  watch  to  detect 
the  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  happy  when  he  can 
cast  an  aspersion  on  them.  Surely  it  ought  to  be  a 
pleasant  work  and  worthy  of  a  statesman,  to  note  the 
natural  influence  exercised  by  different  classes  on  each 
other  and  to  guide  any  poet  in  his  task  who  has  humour 
enough  for  such  work.  I  am  convinced  that  very  enter- 
taining pieces  might  be  thought  out  in  this  way,  pieces 
that  would  not  only  be  useful  but  at  the  same  time  merry 
and  amusing." 

"Well,"  said  Laertes,  "so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  make  any  observations  during  my  wanderings,  there 
tieems  to  be  plenty  of  prohibiting,  thwarting,  and  hinder^ 
ing,  but  nobody  who  knows  how  to  command,  assist,  or 
reward.    Every  thing  in  the  voiVd  is  allowed  to  go  on 


until  it  becomes  mischievous,  and  then  governments  are 
angry  and  begin  to  strike  about  them  at  random." 

"Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  about  the  slate  and  statesmen," 
cried  Philine;  "I  can  never  fancy  them  except  with  wigs 
on;  and  a  wig  always  makes  my  fingers  twitch.  I  do  so 
long  to  pull  it  off  the  reverend  gentleman's  head,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  dance  about  the  room,  and  laugh  at  his 
baldness." 

She  cut  the  conversation  short  by  singing  some  meny 
songs  in  a  charming  manner,  and  then  urged  them  to 
drive  back  lest  they  should  miss  any  of  the  rope-dancers' 
performances.  She  was  excessively  amusing  on  the  way 
home  and  carried  her  generosity  to  the  poor  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  all  their  money  was  used  up  she  threw 
her  straw-hat  to  a  poor  girl  and  her  neck-handkerchief 
to  an  old  woman. 

■ted  both  her  companions  to  her  own  apart- 
lents,  saying  that  the  performance  could  be  much  better 
there  than  from  the  windows  of  the  other  inn. 
They  found  the  stage  already  prepared.  Carpets 
had  been  hung  up  to  form  a  pretty  back-ground,  the 
spring-boards  were  in  their  place,  the  slack-rope  fastened 
to  the  posts  and  the  tight  rope  drawn  over  the  trestles. 
The  square  was  nearly  filled  with  common  people,  and 
"*ie  windows  with  spectators  of  a  different  class. 

clown  drew  the  attention  of  the  crowd  and  put 
lero  in  a  good  humour  by  a  series  of  absurdities  which 
generally  successful  in  producing  laughter.  Some 
ildren  whose  limbs  exhibited  the  strangest  dislocations 
:iied  by  turns  the  wonder  and  horror  of  the  crowd; 
id  Wilhelm  could  not  resist  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
ipathy  when  he  saw  the  child  who  had  so  attracted 
at  the  first  glance  putting  herself  with  d\fftt;\i\^  vtAQ 
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the  required  postures.  Then  came  the  meny  tumblers 
and  delighted  every  one,  turning  head  over  heels  in  the 
ail  first  one  at  a  time,  then  in  rapid  succession  and  at 
last  all  together.  Loud  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands 
resounded  from  the  entire  multitude. 

Their  attention  was  then  drawn  to  something  quite 
different  All  the  children,  one  after  another,  were  obliged 
to  tread  the  rope,  the  novices  first,  as  by  practising  their 
exercises  the  performance  was  lengthened  and  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  art  brought  to  light  A  few  men  and 
grown-up  girls  then  took  Uieir  turn,  and  showed  a  very 
fair  facility,  but  still  Monsieur  Narciss  and  Mademoiselle 
Landrinette  did  not  appear. 

At  last  these  two  personages  emerged  from  a  kind 
of  tent  concealed  by  red  curtains  and  their  pleasing 
appearance  and  elegant  dresses  fully  realised  the  hopes 
of  the  expectant  crowd.  He  was  an  agile,  vigorous  lad 
of  middle  height,  with  black  eyes  and  a  famous  head 
of  hair;  and  she  by  no  means  inferior  in  strength  or 
figure.  They  balanced  themselves  by  turns  on  the  tight 
rope  with  such  ease,  leapt  and  fell  into  such  remarkable 
attitudes;  she  was  so  agile,  he  so  daring  and  both  so 
accurate  in  their  movements,  that  the  admiration  of  the 
crowd  rose  with  every  step  and  spring.  Then  their  dis- 
tinguished maimers,  and  the  pains  and  attention  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  others  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  thcf 
must  be  lord  and  mistress  of  the  entire  company,  a  rank 
of  which  every  one  held  them  to  be  worthy. 

The  enthusiasm  below  spread  to  the  spectators  at  the 
windows;  the  ladies  never  withdrew  their  gaze  from 
Narciss,  nor  the  gentlemen  from  Landrinette.  The  crowd 
shouted,  even  the  gendefolks  could  not  refrain  from  clap- 
piog  their  hands,  the  poor  clown  could  hardly  draw  a 
^tV^,  Mad  very  tew  were  seen  to  Ae«l  away  when  some 
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of  the  performers  pressed  through  the  crowd  with  tin 
plates  to  collect  money. 

"They've  done  very  well,  it  seems  to  me,"  said 
Wilhelm  to  Philine,  who  was  reclining  in  the  window, 
near  him.  "I  admire  their  good  sense  in  making  every- 
thing, even  the  smallest  feats,  tell,  by  producing  them 
one  by  one,  just  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  combining 
the  children's  want  of  dexterity  and  the  perfect  perform- 
ances of  their  best  players  as  to  form  a  whole,  which 
first  secures  our  attention  and  then  entertains  us  most 
agreeably." 

Philine  and  Laertes  had  begun  a  bantering  discus- 
sion about  the  appearance  and  performances  of  Narciss 
and  Landrinette,  during  which  the  crowd  had  dispersed 
and  the  square  was  now  nearly  empty.  Wilhelm  saw 
the  strange  child  standing  by  some  other  children  who 
were  at  play  in  the  street;  he  showed  her  to  Philine,  who, 
in  her  usual  impulsive  fashion,  began  to  beckon  and  call 
to  the  child  to  come  up,  and  finding  this  useless,  ran 
singing  down  the  stairs,  her  little  slippers  tapping  as  she 
went,  and  fetched  her. 

"Here  is  the  riddle,"  she  said,  drawing  the  child  into 
the  room.  The  little  girl,  however,  stopped  short  at  the 
threshold,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  sHpping  away  again 
directly,  and  laying  her  right  hand  on  her  breast  and 
her  left  on  her  forehead,  made  a  low  bow.  "Don't  be 
afraid,  my  child,"  said  Wilhelm,  going  up  to  her.  She 
looked  at  him  doubtingly  and  came  a  few  steps  nearer. 

"What  is  your  name!"  he  said. 

"They  call  me  Mignon." 

"How  old  are  you)" 

"No  one  has  ever  reckoned." 

"Who  was  your  fatherl" 
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"The  great  devil  is  dead." 

"Well,  this  is  odd  enough,"  exclaimed  Philine.  They 
asked  her  a  few  more  questions,  and  she  answered  in 
broken  German  with  a  curious  gravity,  laying  one  hand 
on  her  forehead  and  the  other  on  her  breast  and  bowing 
low  at  every  answer. 

Wilhelm  could  not  tire  of  gazing  at  the  child.  The 
mysterious  circumstances  that  surrounded  this  little  being 
possessed  an  irresistible  attraction  both  for  his  eyes  and 
heart  Her  age  he  guessed  to  be  between  twelve  and 
thirteen;  she  was  well-made,  but  her  limbs  seemed  either 
to  promise  that  she  would  become  stouter  and  taller  or 
to  indicate  that  her  growth  had  been  stunted.  Her 
features,  though  irregular,  were  striking;  the  forehead 
full  of  mystery,  the  nose  remarkably  beautiful,  and  the 
mouth,  though  too  reserved  for  her  age,  and  sometimes 
spoilt  by  a  twitch  which  drew  the  lips  on  one  side, 
charming  in  the  simple-hearted  truth  of  its  expression. 
Her  dark  complexion  could  scarcely  be  recognised  through 
the  paint  This  little  figure  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Wilhelm;  he  gazed  on  her  without  speaking  and  seemed 
quite  to  forget  the  others  who  were  present  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  his  own  thoughts. 

Philine  roused  him  from  his  dream  by  giving  the 
child  some  sugar  plums  that  had  been  left  over  and  sign- 
ing to  her  to  go.  She  made  another  bow  and  fled  with 
the  speed  of  lightning. 

Before  our  new  acquaintances  separated  for  the  even- 
ing, they  agreed  to  take  another  drive  on  the  following 
day  and  planned  to  dine  out  again,  though  at  a  fresh 
place;  a  hunting-lodge  in  a  neighbouring  wood  was  lixed 
upon.  Wilhelm  said  a  good  deal  in  praise  of  Philine 
that  evening  but  was  answered  in  a  very  brief  and 
thoughtless  fosbion  hy  Laertes. 
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next  morning  they  practised  fencing  for  an  iiou^ 
■  ireDt  across  to  Philine's  hotel  where  iliey  had 
KCvrrfage  ordered  for  their  drive  draw  up.     But 
'l  Wilhelm's   astonishment  to  find  the  carriage 
1  Philine  loo!     They  were  told  that  she  had 
,  off  with   some  strangers  who  had   arrived   that 
DKiming.     Wilhelm  had  promised  himself  much  pleasure 
a  her  society,   and   could  not  disguise  his  annoyance, 
-rii  Lames  Uughed  and  said:  "Now   ihal  plea; 
1  exactly  like  her-     At  any  rate,  we'll  go  straight  lo  t1 
lulling- lodge;   wherever  she  may  be  we  won't  give  i 
uur  walk  for  her  sake." 

On  their  way  Wilhelm  continued  to  find  fauh  with 
vhat  he  c^led  the  inconsistency  of  such  behaviour,  but 
Liertes  said:  "1  cannot  call  any  one  inconsistent  who 
•  main*  true  to  her  own  character.  Her  plans  and 
.  I  :-miscs  arc  never  made  without  one  unspoken  condi- 
■-■■■m:  namely,  that  when  the  time  comes  it  is  agreeable 
Lo  her  to  fulfil  ihem.  She  is  very  fond  too  of  giv' 
pttseots,  bat  no  one  must  be  surprised  if  she  asks  fd 
Iheni  Uack  again." 

"A  strange  character,"  said  Wilhelm. 
"Od  the  contrary,  a  ver>-  common  one,"  answerec 
Laetm,  "only  (hat  she  is  no  hypocrite.  Just  for  t 
reason  I  like  her;  indeed,  1  am  her  friend  because  sheJ 
n  wrh  perfect  type  of  that  sex  which  I  have  such 
|ood  reason  to  hate.  For  me  she  is  the  true  Eve,  the 
wKher  of  womankind;  they  are  all  alike,  only  they  won't 
aDow  U." 

They  went  on  talking  until  they  reached  the  wood. 
Laenes   ttnztag   nuny   opportunities   of  expressing   his 
towards   women    but    giving  no  reason    for  thc_ 
WiUtelm  entered  il  sad  and  out  of  spiritsj  ftX 
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several  of  Laertes'  remarks  liad  revived  the  memoiy  of 
his  relation  to  Mariana,  and  there,  sitting  alone  at  a  stone 
table  under  some  magnificent  old  trees  and  not  far  from 
a  shady  spring,  they  found  Philine.  She  greeted  them 
with  a  merry  song  to  meet  them,  and  on  Laertes  asking 
where  her  new  friends  were,  answered:  "Oh,  I  have 
served  them  a  famous  trick;  just  what  they  deserved,  I 
put  their  generosity  to  the  test  on  the  drive,  and  when  I 
found  that  they  belonged  to  a  close-fisted,  greedy  race, 
I  determined  they  should  have  their  punishment  On 
our  arrival  I  asked  the  waiter  what  was  to  be  had.  Of 
course,  with  a  waiter's  usual  volubility  he  ran  over  a 
long  list  of  things,  including  a  good  many  more  than 
were  really  there.  I  saw  their  perplexity.  They  looked 
at  one  another,  stammered,  and  asked  the  prices.  'Why 
do  you  hesitate  so  longV  I  said;  'it's  a  woman's  place 
to  order  dinner,  leave  that  to  me,'  and  therewith  began 
to  order  the  most  insanely  extravagant  meal  for  which 
a  number  of  things  would  have  to  be  fetched  from  the 
neighbourhood.  A  few  side-glances  had  put  the  waiter 
iato  my  secret,  and  our  united  description  of  this  splendid 
dinner  so  terrified  them  that  they  resolved  on  taking  a 
walk  in  the  wood  from  which  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
if  they  ever  come  back.  I  have  been  laughing  at  them 
by  myself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I'm  sure  I  shall 
always  laugh  when  I  think  of  their  faces  at  that  moment" 
At  dinner  she  reminded  Laertes  of  other  similar  cases, 
and  they  went  on  telling  merry  stories  of  misunderstand- 
ings, hoaxes  and  the  like. 

A  young  man  whom  they  knew  in  the  town  cane 
softly  stealing  through  the  wood  with  a  book  sat  down 
by  them  and  began  to  discourse  on  the  beauties  of  the 
spot,  the  murmuring  brook,  the  waving  branches,  the 
foiling  lights  ind  shadows  and  the  singing  of  the  biidi. 
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■-  sang  a  tittle   song  about  the   cuckoo;   this  dij 
1  to  please  him  and  he  departed. 

"Defend  me  from  ail  this  talk  about  nature  and 
T'lTal  scenery,"  she  cried,  when  he  was  gone.  "There" 
' 'hing  more  unbearable  (ban  such  a  reckoning-up  of 
c  plcasare  one  is  enjoying.  We  go  for  a  walk  when 
ir  weather  is  fine  jusi  as  we  dance  when  the  music 
rikea  up,  but  who  wants  to  think  about  the  music  or 
!f  wcath«rt  It's  your  partner  that  interests  you,  not 
~r  violin;  and  lo  look  into  a  pair  of  beauliM  black 
•  n  is  wonderfully  pleasant  for  a  pair  of  blue  ones. 
Wlat  are  springs  fountains  and  old  decayed  lime-trees 
•hen  awnpared  with  that?"  and  as  she  said  this  she 
(pre  Wilhelm,  who  was  seated  opposite,  a  look  which 
he  coald  not  prevent  from  penetrating  at  least  as  far  aa 
Ibc  entrance-gates  of  his  heart. 

He  was  a  little  embarrassed  as  he  answered. 

)t>a  aic  right  i  to  human  beings  their  fcilow-men  mm 

be  ibe   most   interesting  subject;  perhaps   indeed,  they 

ought  to  be  the  only  one.     Every  thing  else  round  us  is 

fi'ialbeT  only  the  element  in  which  we  live  or  the  tool 

'  li  whirh  we  accomplish  our  purposes,  and  the  more  we 

HI  upon  such  things  and  the  deeper  our  Interest  in 

,   (he  fainter  grows  the  consciousness   of  our  own 

I  as  men  and  our  wish  for  the  society  of  others. 

I  who   set  a  high   value  on  their  gardens,   houses, 

i,  onument!!  or  whatever  else  they  happen  to  possess, 

so  sociable  and  agreeable;  they  lose  sight  of 

■  fcilow-men,  and,  indeed,  how  few  on  the  whole 

i  (he  gift  of  drawing   men  together   and   making 

I  happj*]     How  one  notices  this  too  on  the  stage!  a 

r  can  make  us  forget  the  poorest  and  most  un- 

r  and  decorations,  but  we  never  feel  the 
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want  of  good  players  so  keenly  as  when  the  theatre  is 
splendidly  fitted  up." 

After  dinner  Philine  seated  herself  in  the  tall  grass 
under  the  shady  trees  and  told  her  friends  to  bring  her  alt 
the  flowers  they  could  find.  She  made  a  beautiful  wreath, 
put  it  on  her  own  head,  and  looked  indescribably  charm- 
ing in  it  There  were  flowers  enough  left  over  to  make 
another;  she  did  so,  Wilhelm  and  Laertes  sitting  by  her 
the  while.  When  it  was  finished  amid  jokes  and  fun 
of  all  kinds,  she  placed  it  gracefully  on  Wilhelm's  head, 
arranging  it  two  or  three  times  till  it  suited  her  fancy. 

"And  80  it  seems  I  am  to  have  nothing,"  said  Laertes. 

"By  no  means,"  answered  Philine.  "You  shall  have 
no  cause  to  complain."  And  so  saying  she  took  off  her 
own  wreath  and  placed  it  on  his  head. 

"Now,  if  we  were  rivals,"  said  Laertes,  "we  should 
begin  a  violent  dispute  as  to  which  of  us  stands  best  in 
your  favour." 

"You'd  be  great  foots  if  you  did,"  she  answered, 
leaning  over  to  him  and  putting  up  her  mouth  for  a  kiss; 
and  then,  the  next  moment,  throwing  her  arm  round 
Wilhelm,  she  pressed  a  hearty  kiss  on  his  lips  toa 
"There,"  she  cried  droUy,  "which  tasted  besti" 

"Strange,"  said  Laertes;  "you  would  not  fancy  that 
such  a  thing  could  ever  taste  of  wormwood." 

"No,"  said  Philine,  "no  more  than  any  other  gift 
thafs  enjoyed  without  envy  and  self-will.  Now,"  she 
went  on,  "I  should  like  to  dance  for  an  hour,  aad  then 
I  suppose  we  must  go  home  and  look  after  our  tumblers." 

They  went  into  the  house  and  found  music  already 
going  on.  Philine  was  a  good  dancer  and  put  life  into 
her  two  partners.  Wilhelm  was  not  awkward,  but  he 
wanted  practice  and  insttuction,  and  his  two  friendi 
uadcrtaoJc  to  give  him  some  lessons. 
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They  reached  home  so  late  that  the  rope-dancers  had 
begun  their  performance.  Notwithstanding  the  crowd 
already  assembled  in  the  square  our  friends  soon  noticed 
that  3  disturbance  of  some  remarkable  kind  had  drawn 
a  large  number  of  people  to  the  gate  of  the  inn  in  which 
Wilhelm  lodged.  He  ran  across  to  see  what  v 
matter  and  after  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  was 
horrified  to  perceive  the  master  of  the  troupe  dragging 
the  child  who  had  so  interested  him  out  of  the  house  by 
her  long  hair  and  at  the  same  time  beating  her  poor 
linle  body  unmercifidly  with  a  whip-handle. 

He  rushed  on  the  man  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
seized  him  by  the  collar.  "Let  that  child  go!"  he  cried 
like  a  madman,  "or  one  of  us  dies  on  the  spot;"  and  in 
the  same  moment,  with  a  strength  which  only  rage  could 
have  given  him,  he  griped  the  fellow's  throat  so  fiercely 
that  in  fear  of  suffocation  the  man  let  go  the  child  and 
turned  to  defend  himself.  Some  of  the  bystanders  who 
though  they  pitied  the  child  had  feared  to  begin  a  quarrel, 
now  pinioned  and  disarmed  him  with  threats  and  abuse. 
Seeing  himself  reduced  to  his  tongue  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence, he  began  to  pour  out  horrid  threats  and  curses: 
the  lazy  good*for-nothing  creature  would  not  do  her 
duty;  she  had  refused  to  give  the  egg-dance  which  he 
had  promised  the  public;  he  was  determined  to  murder 
her  and  no  one  should  hinder  him.  He  tried  to  free 
himself  that  he  might  look  for  the  child  who  had  crept 
away  and  hidden  herself  among  the  crowd,  but  Wilhelm 
held  him  back,  crying;  "You  shall  not  set  eyes  nor  hands 
on  that  child  until  you  have  confessed  before  a  court  of 
justice  where  you  stole  her.  I  will  push  matters  to  the 
Utmost  extremity;  you  shall  not  escape  me."  Wilhelm 
uttered  this  speech  in  the  vehemence  of  his  anger  with- 
out premeditation,  prompted  by  a  vague  feeling,  ot,  il  | 

mUulm  MiUln't  Aftrmtiicik!/.  I. 
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you  like  to  call  it  so,  an  iospiration;  but  it  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  the  man's  furious  ravings  and  exclaiming,  "What 
do  I  want  with  such  a  worthless  creature  t  give  me  the 
costof  her  clothes  and  you  can  have  her;  we'll  settle  that 
this  very  evening,"  he  huiried  back  to  continue  the  per- 
formance which  had  been  intemiptcd  by  this  scene  and 
satisfy  the  public  by  displaying  some  extraordinarily 
wonderful  feats. 

Now  that  all  was  quiet,  Wilhelm  began  to  look  for 
the  child;  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Some  said 
they  had  seen  her  in  the  garrets,  others  on  the  roofs  of 
the  neighbouring  houses,  but  after  searching  every  place 
in  vain  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  matter  more  calmly 
and  wait  to  see  whether  she  would  not  come  back  of 
her  own  accord. 

Meanwhile  Narciss  had  come  in,  and  Wilhelm  asked 
him  for  some  information  respecting  Mignon's  former 
and  present  life.  On  that  matter  he  was  quite  ignorant, 
not  having  been  long  with  the  company  himself,  but  was 
ready  enough  to  tell  his  own  history  with  much  volubility 
and  levity.  To  Wilhelm's  congratulations  on  the  great 
applause  he  had  won  from  the  public  he  seemed  very 
indifferent  "We  are  accustomed  to  be  laughed  at  and 
admired,"  he  said,  "but  we  are  none  the  better  for  iL 
The  manager  pays  us,  and  the  success  of  the  thing  ia 
his  own  look-out"  So  saying  he  took  leave  and  was 
hurrying  away;  Wilhelm  asked  whither  he  was  going  in 
such  a  hurryj  on  which  the  boy  confessed  with  a.  smile 
that  his  figure  and  talents  had  procured  him  a  more 
substantial  applause  than  that  of  the  great  public  He 
had  received,  in  fact,  messages  from  some  ladies,  desiring 
his  nearer  acquaintance,  and  had  so  many  visits  to  make 
that  he  feared  he  should  hardly  get  through  them  befoie 
midaigbt    He  proceeded  to  relate  bis  adventuies  wUi 
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Ik  |teuest  fiuikness  and  was  even  on  the  point  of 
pnof  names  and  addresses,  but  Wilhelm  declined  to 
Kate  wich  indiscreet  confidences  and  courteously  dis- 
oiwd  him 

laencs  meanwhile  had  been  talking  to  Landrinette 
-■-■^  pttiaoanced  hex  worthy  of  being  and  remaining  a 

The  negotiation  for  the  child  then  came  on.  The 
-iat  bU^-beaided  Italian  agreed  to  renounce  all 
Lua  on  her  for  the  sum  of  thirty  ihalers,  but  at  the 
-■UK  time  refused  to  reveal  anything  more  respecting 
l»  ptTcntage  or  history  than  that  he  had  adopted  her  J 
jfier  the  death  of  his  brother  who  by  reason  of  huifl 
cxtraordinoiy  skill  was  called  the  Great  Devil.  H 

Tbe  grealer  part  of  the  next  morning  was  spent  infl 
ImktDg  for  the  child.  Every  corner  of  the  house  and  m 
Mtibbouibood  was  thoroughly  searched,  hut  she  had  I 
mtithjfl,  and  at  last  Wilhelm  began  to  fear  that  she  I 
■1^1  have  thrown  herself  into  the  water  or  taken  her  M 
own  life  in  some  other  way.  ■ 

Even  Pbiiiae's  charms  could  not  dissipate  his  uneasi-  1 
Ms;  tbe  day  was  ^ssed  in  sad  speculations;  and  in  the    1 
erauQg  when  tlie  dancers  and  tumblers  were  exerting 
lU  llieir  powcn  to  please  the  public  he  could  neither  feel 
jrrm>rd  Dor  cheered. 

Tlic  number  of  spectators  was  greatly  increased  by 
ijTTral*   rrom  ihe  neighbouring  districts,  and  tbe  snow- 
baD  of  applatue  and  admiration  rolled  on  until  it  reached 
*a  cnonnous  site.     Immense  sensation  was  excited  by 
like  leti'   ovet  the  swords  and   tlirough  Ihe  barrel  withH 
ihc  [H(icr  bottom,  and  when  the  "strong  man."  supporte^H 
K,lj  by  TWO  or   three  stools  placed   at  small  distance^! 
i-.iier  hi*  head  and  feet,  aBovai  some  sturdy  blacfc^™ 
I  itiii  to  pi»a-  Aa  aa*il  on  the  arch  tbas  formed  by  Kta 
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body  and  go  through  the  entire  process  of  forging  a 
hoTse-shoe  on  it,  the  whole  assembly  was  moved  with 
fear,  horror,  and  astonishment 

Neither  had  the  so-called  "Hercules'  strength"  been 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood  before.  It  consisted  of  a 
row  of  men  bearing  another  row  on  their  shoulders;  on 
these  again  stood  youths  and  women,  and  the  whole 
formed  a  living  pyramid  surmounted  by  a  child  standing 
on  its  head  like  a  pinnacle  or  weathercock.  This  fonned 
a  worthy  conclusion  to  the  entire  spectacle.  Narciss 
and  Landrinette  were  carried  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town  in  chairs  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rest 
and  greeted  by  the  mob  with  loud  shouts  of  joy.  The 
people  jostled  one  another  to  catch  a  full  sight  of  their 
faces,  and  threw  them  ribbons,  nosegays,  and  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs. Everyone  seemed  to  feel  himself  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  look  at  them  and  deemed  worthy  to  receive 
a  glance  in  return. 

"Would  not  an  actor,  an  author,  or  indeed  any 
man  whatever,  feel  himself  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
wishes,  if  by  some  noble  word  or  good  deed  he  could 
produce  such  a  universal  impression^  These  dancers 
have  as  it  were  electrified  the  people  through  their  mere 
bodily  skilL  What  a  surpassingly  delightful  sensation 
it  would  be  to  diffuse  right  feelings — good,  noble  and 
worthy  of  humanity — ^with  the  same  rapidity;  to  stir  up 
such  ecstasy,  infuse  into  the  multitude  a  human  sympatl^ 
with  all  that  concerns  their  fellow  men,  and  so  to  re- 
present happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  folly, — nay, 
even  nonsense  and  absurdity, — as  to  inflame  and  shake 
their  stagnant  minds  and  set  them  in  free,  pure,  and  : 
active  motion!" 

Thus  q>oke  our  friend,  and  as  neither  PhilJne  nor 
Laertes  seemed  I'n  the  mood  to  continue  a  such  discotui^  j 
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M  aUctt>in«d  himself  with  these  favourite  meditations 
iJsoe,  walking  about  the  town  till  late  into  the  night  and 
pran;  his  imagination  full  freedom  to  carry  out  in  the 
MS  vivid  raanner  his  old  wish:  that  all  that  is  noble 
pnt  and  good  might  be  represented  on  the  stage  ii 
feim  perceptible  to  the  senses. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tilt  rapC'danceTs'  departure  the  next  day  was  accom> 
putied  *ilh  much  noise,  and  no  sooner  were  they  gone 
^m  MigDon  immediately  appeared.  She  came  up  as 
Witbelm  and  Laertes  were  fencing  in  the  large  room. 

" Whcic  were  you  hiddcnl"  said  Wilhelm  kindly;  "you 
ian  given  us  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness." 

The  c:hild  looked  at  him,  but  made  no  answer. 
"You   belong  to    us  now,"   said  Laertes,  "we  hav9  I 
a  ycro." 

tVhai  did  you  payt"  said  the  child  drily. 
i  hundred  ducats,"  answered  Laertes,  "and  if  you 
1  back  again,  you  can  be  free." 
^1  suppose  that  is  a  great  deal,"  answered  the  child. 
"Oh  yc»,"  said  Laertes,  "you  must  be  very  good." 
'  "I  wfll  be  your  servant,"  she  answered. 
Frofo  that  moment  she  began  lo  notice  carefully 
vhat  duties  the  waiter  had  lo  perform  for  the  two  friends, 
aod  after  the  fust  day  would  not  allow  him  so  much  as 
to  esUo  tbeir  room.  She  was  determined  to  do  every 
thing  hovelf,  and  though  slow  and  sometimes  awkward, 
was  iBost  exact  and  careful. 

She  wuold  oRen  stand  over  a  vessel  of  water  and 
wmJ»  her  fact  V>  diUjfentJy  Mad  eagerly  as  almost  to  rub 
the   4kJD  aC   ZMTOa  goesthned  and  (eased  her  unlU 
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he  discovered  that  she  was  bent  on  getting  rid  of  every 
trace  of  paint,  and  in  her  eagerness  mistook  the  colour 
produced  in  her  cheeks  by  this  violent  rubbing  for  the 
most  obstinate  rouge.  On  being  told  this  she  lefl  off,  and 
when  the  irritation  had  subsided  her  complexion  proved 
to  be  a  beautiful  brown  though  seldom  heightened  by  red. 

Wilhelm  was  more  entertained  with  Phijine's  frivolous 
charms  and  the  mysterious  presence  of  this  child  than 
he  liked  to  confess  even  to  himself,  and  he  justified  his 
conduct  in  his  own  eyes  by  great  diligence  in  the  practice 
of  fencing  and  dancing,  believing  it  unlikely  that  he 
should  soon  or  easily  find  such  another  favourable  op- 
portunity for  studying  these  two  arts. 

One  day  he  was  surprised,  and  in  some  measure 
pleased,  to  see  Melina  and  his  wife  appear.  Direcdy 
the  first  greetings  were  over  they  began  to  enquire  for 
the  directress  and  the  rest  of  the  performers,  and  were 
alarmed  on  hearing  that  the  former  had  long  ago  left 
the  place  and  the  latter  were  nearly  all  dispersed. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage,  in  which  as  we 
know  Wilhelm  had  lent  a  helping  hand,  the  young 
couple  had  been  to  several  places  seeking  an  engage- 
ment; finding  none  they  had  at  last  been  directed  to  this 
little  town  by  some  people  whom  they  had  met  on  their 
way  and  who  professed  to  have  seen  a  good  theatre 
there. 

Philine  took  no  fancy  to  Madame  Melina  nor  the 
lively  Irenes  to  her  husband.  They  longed  to  get  fid 
of  these  new  arrivals,  and  though  Wilhelm  assured  them 
repeatedly  that  they  were  realty  very  good  people  be 
could  not  produce  an  impression  in  their  favour. 

And  in  fact  the  merry  life  that  our  three  adventuiere  - 
had  been  leading  hitherto  was  disturbed  in  more  wayt  j 
than  one  by  this  increaie  to  their  number.    The  new>-  I 
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cotBCTf  had  fouitd  room  in  Phitine's  inn,  and  Melina  be- 
irsi  ii  once  to  bargain  and  complain  about  everything. 
Be  [t«id  little  and  yet  wanted  better  lodging,  more 
itrandact  food,  and  more  prompt  attendance.  Whereas 
ibe  others,  id  their  desire  to  lead  a  merry  life,  had  been 
RRUeoted  with  everything  and  had  paid  quickly  that  they 
eu^t  rtol  be  reminded  of  wliat  had  been  once  consumed, 
Mdina  found  fault  with  every  meal,  and  canvassed  it  aHer 
II  wu  ova  from  beginning  to  end.  PhiUne  called  him 
nthoat  any  ceremony  a  ruminating  animal  and  the  land- 
ksd  and  wxiters  soon  began  to  look  sullen  and  out  of 


Bat  to  the  merry  Phitine  Madame  Melina  was  even 
ndn  odious  than  her  husband.     She   was  not   without 
eddcalion,  but  totally  destitute  of  soul  and  genius.     She 
amid  recite  and  declaim  very  fairly,  and  wanted  to  be 
shnyn  declaiming;  but  you  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
«  tnere  dcflamalion  of  words  in  which  certain  passages 
•we  empbasiied,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  whole — as  a 
wboic— lefi  anexpresBed.     And  yet  she  was  seldom  dis- 
liked, e«|>ecfally  by  men.     On  the  contrary,  those  who 
•err  nmch  with  her  pronounced  her  a  woman  of  under- 
liir  ilie  was  what  might  be  called  a  sentiment- 
she   lived  on  other  people's  sentiments  and 
■  rid  made  them  her  own.     She  could  pay  the 
'Tcntions  to  any  one  whose  good  opinion 
;rj  her,  would  enter  into  his  ideas  as 
[ily  could,  and  when  they  really  rose 
II     I  11    adopt    them    with    ecstasy    as   new 
-:jQt.     ^Jic    imdcrslood  how  to  speak  and  how  to  be 
'311,  tad  ihciUK'l  ^*^  disposition  was  not  malicious,  she  1 
■i  vtH}  aueiuily  tot  other  fteoftles'  «eakaease~ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Melina,  meanwhile,  had  been  loolciog  up  whatever 
fragments  might  have  been  left  by  the  former  company. 
The  decorations  and  costumes  had  been  put  in  pledge 
with  certain  brokers,  and  the  manager,  who  in  this  case 
had  been  a  woman,  had  empowered  a  notary  to  sell  them 
under  certain  conditions  if  he  should  meet  with  cus- 
tomers. Melina  wished  to  see  them  and  induced  Wilhelm 
to  go  with  him.  When  the  rooms  were  opened  Wilhehn 
felt  an  affection  for  their  contents  which  he  did  not 
even  confess  to  himself.  Stained  and  spoiled  as  were  the 
decorations,  dim  and  unpretending  the  robes  for  Turks 
and  Pagans,  the  old  caricature  costumes  for  men  and 
women,  the  cowls  for  magicians,  priests,  and  Jews,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  happiest  moments  of  his 
hfe  had  been  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  just  such 
frippery;  and  if  Melina  could  have  seen  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  heart,  he  would  certainly  have  seized  the 
moment  and  urged  him  even  more  than  he  did  to  lay 
out  some  money  in  rescuing  arranging,  and  reviving 
these  scattered  members  into  a  beautiful  whole.  "What 
a  happy  man  I  should  be,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  I  had  only 
two  hundred  thalers  to  buy  these  stage  necessaries  and 
make  a  beginning.  I  would  soon  have  such  a  litde 
theatre  together  as,  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
would  certainly  bring  in  enough  for  our  support"  Wil- 
helm was  silent  and  they  both  left  the  imprisoned  trea- 
sures absorbed  in  thought 

From  this  time  forward  Melina's  discourse  was  entirely 
taken  up  with  plans  and  projects  for  fitting  up  a  theatre 
aad  mflkipg  it  pay.    He  tried  to  interest  Philine  and 
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l^niH  ID  the  mattet,  and  pioposals  were  made  to  Wit" 
rla  to  advance  money  on  secnrity.  But  just  at  this 
lacturc:  Wilhelm  was  seized  for  the  first  time  with  com- 
f-sictiurui  at  having  staid  so  long  in  the  place;  he 
ncuted  himself  and  btgaa  to  prepare  for  his  further 
fwroey. 

MiJgooa's  little  figure  and  all  her  ways  continued  to 
durm  him  more  and  more.  There  was  a  strange  pecu- 
bntx  in  all  the  child's  actions.  She  never  walked  up 
m  down  the  stairs:  she  sprang.  Sometimes  she  would 
rlimb  up  the  balustrades  of  the  galleries  and  in  a  mo- 
~rni,  before  you  were  aware,  was  lo  be  seen  perched 
1  the  top  of  some  large  wardrobe,  where  she  would 
■  quid  for  a  time.  Wilhelm  noticed  too  that  she  had 
iiffer^nt  mode  of  salutation  for  every  one.  For  some 
■;i-  past  (he  had  always  crossed  her  arms  over  her  breast 
'  Ten  paying  him  her  greeting.   There  were  days  on  which 

■  iic  was  quite  silent;  at  limes  she  would  answer  certain 
,>icst)ons.  yet  always  strangely,  and  so  that  no  one  could 
•eil  wbciber  this  strangeness  proceeded  from  humour  or 
bota  her  ignorance  of  the  language,  as  she  spoke  broken 
GermAn  interspersed  with  French  and  Italian  words.  She 
■^ii,  DDwi^tricd  in  WiUiciin's  service,  and  rose  every  day 

'.'-.  the  sun,  but  vanished  early  in  the  evening,  slept  in 
^'Ole  room  on  llie  bare  floor,  and  would  not  be  induced 
'.u  accept  of  a  bed,  or  even  a  straw  mattress.  He  often 
ioat>6  her  washing  heiself.  and  her  clothes  were  clean, 
JlMugb  almost  everything  she  had  on  was  patched  over 
md  over  Si^ain.  Having  been  told  that  she  went  to 
-TI15T  vriy  early  every  morning  Wilhelm  followed  her  one 
-v,  and  found  her  kneeling  in  a  corner  of  the  church 

■  'i  her  fxjsary,  praying  devoudy.     She  did  not  see  him 
jr>l  he  went  home  pondering  over  this  little  being,  in  n 

W  jblc  lo  solve  the  riddle  it  presented  to  "nis  mind. 
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New  solicitations  on  Melina's  pait  for  laonejr  to  re- 
deem the  stage  furniture  and  decorations  of  which  we 
spoke  before  decided  Wilhelm  more  and  more  to  think 
seriously  of  leaving.  His  family  had  not  heard  from  him 
for  so  long:  he  would  write  to  them  that  very  day.  He 
accordingly  began  a  letter  to  Werner,  and  had  made 
some  progress  in  a  relation  of  his  adventures  which,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  had  already  several  tiroes  deviated 
from  the  strict  truth,  when  to  his  annoyance  he  discovered 
on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  some  verses  that  he  had 
begun  to  copy  out  of  his  note-book  for  Madame  Melina. 
In  his  vexation  he  tore  the  sheet  to  pieces  and  put  off 
his  confessions  until  the  next  post- day. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Our  party  was  once  more  assembled  and  suddenly 
Philine  who  took  notice  of  every  horse  or  carriage 
that  passed  cried  out:  "Why  there's  our  pedanti  our 
delightful  pedant!  Who  can  those  people  be  with  himi" 
She  began  to  call  and  beckon  from  the  window,  the 
carriage  stopped  and  out  of  it  stepped  a  poor  miserable- 
looking  fellow  with  Just  such  a  shabby  greyish-brown 
coat  and  thread-bare  nether  garments  as  you  would  see 
on  one  of  the  poor  schoolmasters  who  moulder  away  at 
our  academies.  He  took  off  his  hat  to  return  Phitine's 
salutation,  and  in  so  doing  revealed  a  very  stiffly  curled 
but  badly  powdered  periwig.  Philine  kissed  her  hand 
to  him  again  and  again. 

One  of  her  greatest  pleasures  consisted  in  liking  and 

bebg  liked  by  a  certain  number  of  men;  but  another,  in 

which  she  indulged  as  often  as  possible,  and  which  did 

Bot  seem   to  ttffbni  her  much  \ess  satisfaction,  lay  in 
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'unhang  at  the  rest  who  cli^uced  to  be  out  of  her  goo< 
{nns  at  the  lime. 

She  made  so  much  noise  in  welcoming  this  ntJ 
friend  that  the  elderly  man  and  two  girls  who  followed 
lim  ool  of  the  cairiage  were  scarcely  noticed  by  any 
'■J  except  Wilhelm,  It  struck  him  that  he  knew  them, 
i  indeed  it  soon  turned  out  that  a  few  years  before 
-  hid  often  seen  them  in  the  company  that  had  acted. 
..  hii  native  town.  The  daughters  had  grown  up  sin* 
rn,  but  the  father  was  very  little  altered.  He  ha  ^ 
..:;iltf  acted  the  good-natured  blustering  old  men,  chft? 
'.''.en  which  will  always  haunt  the  German  stage,  and 
hvh  indeed  are  often  met  with  in  everyday  life.  For 
jugh  it  is  the  character  of  our  countrymen  to  do  a 
r.at  deal  of  good  in  a  quiet  unostentatious  manner,  they 
i:cn  forget  that  there  is  a  graceful  and  agreeable  way 
'  ^!oing  the  right  thing,  and  urged  by  a  spirit  of  contra- 
,i:!ii)o  easily  fall  into  the  error  of  representing  their 
ivf>uritc  virtue  only  by  its  contrast  with  their  own  surly, 
-'.Tose  manner. 

This  actor  performed  such  parts  very  well,  and  had 
them  BO  ol\en  and  so  exclusively  that  in  his  own 
life  he  had  .tdopted  something  of  the  same  manner. 
When  Wilhelm  recognised  this  man  he  became  ex- 
din^ly  agitated.     He  remembered  how  often  he  had 
Wchcd    him  on   the  stage  by  the  side   of  his  darling 
Manana;   he  seemed  to  hear  his  scolding  voice   again, 
i&d  then  the  coaxing  tones  with  which  she  had  had  to 
manner  in  many  of  the  parts  they  had 
together. 

The   fin*   eager   question   to   the    new-comers   was 
'iCR  wajt  any  prospect  or  hope  that  engagemetits 
I' bad  eb^rwhav.    A/as,  it  wss  answered  in   '~ 
'therwere  obliged  to  hear  that  whei 


ore  I 

aid  ■ 
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enquiries  had  been  made  all  ihe  companies  had  already 
filled  up  their  numbers,  and  some  indeed  were  afraid 
that  the  impending  war  might  oblige  them  to  break  up 
altogether.  Induced  by  annoyance  and  love  of  change, 
our  blustering  old  man  had  given  up  an  advantageous 
engagement  for  himself  and  his  two  daughters,  and 
meeting  with  the  pedant,  had  in  conjunction  with  him 
engaged  a  carriage  to  bring  them  hither,  where  they  found 
to  their  sorrow  that  good  advice  was  as  dear  and  scarce 
as  everywhere  else. 

While  the  rest  were  eagerly  discussing  their  affairs, 
Wilhelm  was  thinking.  He  wanted  to  get  the  old  man 
alone;  wishing  and  yet  fearing  to  hear  something  about 
Mariana;  his  mind  was  painfully  anxious. 

All  the  politenesses  of  the  ncwiy-anived  young 
damsels  could  not  wake  him  from  his  reverie,  but  he 
was  roused  at  last  by  the  sound  of  angty  words.  They 
came  from  Friedrich,  Philine's  fair-haired  page-boy,  who 
was  accustomed  to  wait  on  her,  but  now  stoutly  refused  to 
prepare  the  table  and  bring  in  the  dinner.  "I  engaged 
myself  to  be  your  servant,"  he  said,  "not  to  wait  on 
everybody."  They  fell  into  a  violent  dispute;  Fhiline 
insisted  on  the  boy  doing  his  duty,  he  obstinately  re- 
fused, and  at  last  she  told  him  plainly  he  might  go 
where  he  chose. 

"Perhaps  you  think  I  cannot  leave  youl"  he  called 
out,  and  marching  out  of  the  room  in  a  defiant  fashion, 
packed  up  his  bundle,  and  left  the  house.  "Come, 
Mignon,"  said  Philine,  "get  us  what  we  want  Tell  the 
waiter,  and  help  him  wait  at  table." 

Mignon  came  up  to  Wilhelm,  and  said  in  her  laconic 
way:  "Shall  It  May  II"  and  Wilhelm  answered,  "Do 
what  Mademoiselle  bids  you,  my  child." 

The  child  then,  arranged  eveiything,  and  waited  oa 
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quests  most  carefully  all  the  evening.     After  dinnei 
■Hm  succeeded  in  getting  a  walk  with  the  old  r 
After  a  norober  of  enquiries  as  to  how  it  ' 
I  with  himself,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  formerl 
and   at   last  Wilhelm  ventured  to  ask  after  ■ 

^Doo't  talk  to  me  about  that  detestable  creature," 
le  dkd.  "Tve  made  a  vow  never  to  think  of  her  again," 
WDhdm  was  terrified  at  hearing  such  words,  and  his 
fiUTCSS  and  perplexity  increased  when  the  old  man 
"cnl  on  to  rail  at  her  frivolity  and  dissolute  conduct. 
Wliat  would  he  not  have  given  to  break  off  the  conver- 
iition!  \iut  that  was  not  possible  now,  and  he  was  forced 
b  bear  the  boisterous  outpourings  of  this  strange  being. 

"Tm  a&hamcd  thai  I  could  ever  have  taken  such  a 
£iocy  to  her,"  he  went  on;  "and  yet  I  think  if  you  had 
kaown  her  better  you  would  have  seen  some  excuse  for 
ax.  She  was  so  gentle,  natural  and  kind,  so  obliging  and 
agrxesble  tn  every  sense;  I  never  could  have  imagined  _ 
tku  boldness  and  ingratitude  were  the  chief  features  i 
ha  character." 

WttSclm  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hear  the  worsl^^ 
wben  suddenly  to  his  astooishment  the  old  man's  tone 
grew  milder,   his  words  began  to  falter  and  at   last  he 
drew  oot  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  tears  which 
completdy  prevented  him  from  speaking. 

"What  is  the  matter*"  exclaimed  Wjlhelm.     "What 
cao   have    so   completely   changed   your  feelings   in  a 
Pray  don't  hide  anything  from  me,  for  I  take 
;    in   the   fate    of  this  girl  than  you   fancy. 

r  let  mc  know  everything." 
■■I've  very  little  to  tcU,"  answered  the  old  man,  retum- 
■  to  bit  foraier  stem,  morose  tone;  "I  can  never  for-_ 

t  bet  an  tfial  ihc  has  made  me  suffer.     She  alwaj^ 
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felt  a  certain  conndcncc  in  me,  and  I  loved  her  u  if 
she  were  my  own  dangfater.  ^Vhile  mj  wife  was  alive 
I  resolved  to  take  her  into  our  boose  and  so  save  her 
from  the  hands  of  that  old  woman  whose  influence 
boded  no  good;  but  my  wife  died,  and  the  plan  came 
to  nothing.  Towards  the  end  of  our  stay  in  your  native 
town — not  quite  three  years  ago  now- — I  noticed  that  she 
seemed  sad  and  asked  the  reason;  she  made  some  evasive 
reply.  At  last  we  started  on  our  journey.  She  and  I 
were  in  the  same  carriage,  and  I  noticed — what  indeed 
she  soon  acknowledged — that  she  was  going  to  have  a 
child  and  was  frightened  lest  the  manager  should  dis- 
miss her.  It  was  not  long  before  he  did  make  the  dis- 
covery, cancelled  her  agreement,  which  indeed  otJy  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  paid  what  was  due 
to  her,  and  regardless  of  all  remonstrances  left  her  be- 
hind at  a  miserable  inn  in  a  little  town. 

"The  devil  take  all  such  abandoned  creaturesl"  he 
cried  angrily,  "and  this  one  above  all  others  for  the 
many  hours  of  my  life  that  she  has  poisoned.  But  ifs  of 
use  to  go  on  telling  how  I  interested  myself  for  her, 
what  I  did  for  her,  how  attached  I  was  to  her  and  how 
I  provided  for  her  even  when  she  was  absent  Td  rather 
throw  my  money  into  the  next  pond  and  spend  my  time 
in  bringing  up  a.  pack  of  mangy  dogs  than  waste  thought 
or  notice  on  such  a  creature  again.  Why  what  did  she 
dol  At  first  I  got  letters  of  acknowledgment  and  news 
of  her  from  some  of  the  places  where  she  stayed,  but 
at  last  she  left  off  writing  altogether  and  did  not  even 
thank  mc  for  the  money  I  sent  for  her  lying-in.  Ohl 
the  hypocrisy  and  fickleness  of  women  are  famously 
paired  so  as  to  give  them  a  comfortable  life  and  many 
d  miserable  hour  to  an  honest  fellow." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

iMAniKC  Wilhelm's  state  on  reaching  home  after  Ihid 
MLlioni  all  his  old  wounds  torn  open  again,  and  I 
Lieeling  that  she  had  after  aJl  not  been  quite  un- 
of  his  love,  roused  once  more  into  life,  For 
^Id  man's  iDCerest  in  her  and  the  praise  he  was  as 
Toiced  to  give  her  in  spite  of  himself  showed 
I  all  her  old  loveliness  and  amiability.  Even  the 
ibie  old  man's  violent  accusations  contained  nothing 
I  really  lowered  her  in  Wilhetm's  eyes,  for  was  not  he 
"^KiHclf  ibc  partner  in  her  transgression!  This  he  knew 
mi  acknowledged.  Neither  did  her  silence  at  the  last 
leccD  lo  him  blamable,  but  he  grieved  to  think  of  her; 
he  aw  her  on  the  sick  bed,  and  then  wandering  about 
ihc  world  as  a  mother  with  a.  child — -perhaps  his  own 
chtld  —  and  no  help  near;  these  thoughts  and  visions 
tie  him  acutely  wretched. 

LUignoa  was  waiting  for  him;  she  lighted   him   up- 
<  to  his  room,  and  tlien  setting  down  the  candle, 
I  ii  he  would  allow  her  to   perform   one  of  her 
"    "    E  him  that  evening. 

i  have  liked  to  decline,  especially  as  he  had 
t  it  might  prove  to  be,  but  he  could  not 
ildnd  lilde  creature  anything.  She  departed 
I  come  back  bringing  a  carpet  under  her  artnij 
litis  she  sjiread  on  the  ground.  Wilhelm  allowed  her  t 
do  what  she  liked.  She  then  brought  in  four  candles,  c 
placed  ooe  at  each  comer  of  the  carpet.  After  this  she 
letriicd  a  basket  of  eggs  from  below,  and  this  threw  some 
light  on  ber  intentions.    She  then  began  with  measured 

tlo  walk    backwards  and  forwards   on  the   carpet^ 
down  hex  cgg^  on  it  at  fixed  intervals,  and  wheaj 


I 
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this  was  finished  called  in  one  of  the  waiters  who  could 
play  on  the  violin.  He  went  into  one  comer  of  the 
room  with  his  instrument;  she  lied  a  handkerchief  over 
her  eyes,  made  a  sign  to  htm,  and  then — like  a  piece 
of  clockwork  just  wound  up — began  in  the  very  same 
instant  with  the  music  a  series  of  movements  which  she 
herself  accompanied  by  striking  a  pair  of  castanets  to 
the  time  and  melody  of  the  violin. 

She  was  agile  light  rapid  and  exact  in  her  dancing. 
So  sharply  and  surely  did  she  tread  between  the  eggs 
and  so  close  to  them,  that  it  seemed  one  or  two  at 
least  would  certainly  be  crushed  by  her  foot  or  (lung  oiT 
in  one  of  her  rapid  evolutions.  Not  at  all!  She  did  not 
even  touch  one,  though  in  her  windings  amongst  them 
she  not  only  used  every  kind  of  step,  but  even  leapt, 
and  ended  her  dance  by  moving  through  their  ranks  in 
a  half-kneeling  posture, 

Like  a  clock^without  resting  for  an  instant^she 
pursued  her  way;  the  dance  swept  on,  repealing  itself 
continually  from  the  beginning,  and  receiving  at  each 
repetition  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  singular  music  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  Wilhelm  was  quite  carried 
away  by  the  strange  sight;  he  forgot  the  sorrow  that  lay 
on  his  mind,  followed  every  movement  of  this  little 
creature  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  was  astonished  to 
see  how  wonderfully,  her  character  unfolded  itself  just 
in  this  dance. 

She  was  stern  exact  frigid  vehement,  and  in  the  I 
softer  movements  and  postures  rather  solemn  than  J 
pleasing.  At  this  moment  he  recognised  what  wer 
feelings  he  had  always  had  for  Mignon.  He  longed  toj 
give  this  little  forsaken  being  a  child's  place  i) 
heart,  to  take  her  to  his  arms,  and  with  a  father's  lovj 
tr^  to  Jivaken  within  her  some  of  the  gladness  of  life. 
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t  dmee  was  over;  she  rolled  the  eggs  gently  with 

I  feet  into  a  little  heap — not  one  was  injured  or  for- 

She  then  stationed  herself  beside  them,  took 

\  battdkcrchier  from  her  eyes  and  finished  the  per- 

i  with  3  bow. 
r  WDhebn  thanked  her  for  having  in  such  a  pretty 
I  opecied  way  shown  him  the  dance  he  had  so  much 
vubed  to  see.  He  caressed  her,  said  how  sorry  he  was 
liie  should  have  had  to  exert  and  tire  herself  so  much. 
lad  promised  her  a  new  dress,  on  which  she  exclaimed 
^^EWly,  "Of  your  colour,"  This  too  he  promised  her, 
Ibongh  not  qnile  clear  what  she  meant  by  it.  She  then 
look  up  the  ^gs,  rolled  the  carpet  together  under  her 
xm.  a^ed  if  he  had  any  further  commands,  and  passed 
not  ax  the  door. 

TTie  iDusician  told  him  that  she  had  given  herself 
the  trouble  to  sing  him  the  dance-melody  known 
Pndaago  until  he  could  play  it;  and  that  she  haiSi 
ofliEred  htm  money  which  he  had  refused  to  take. 


CHAPTER  rx. 

OoK  friend   passed  a  disturbed  night;  much  of  the 

time  be  coold  not  sleep,  and  when  he  did  was  troubled 

It  dtMretting   dreams  in  which  Mariana   appeared   to 

^Q.  at  times  in  all  her  beauty,  at  others  in  distress  and 

lerty;  he  saw  her  one  moment  with  a  child  in  her 

■:tii,  um)   the    next   bereaved.     Morning    had    scarcely 

i'tirf  when  Mignon  came  in  with  a  tailor.     She  was 

tryiixj  iomc  grey  cloth  and  blue  silk  and  ciplained  in 

■^  own  peculiar   way  that  she  should  like   lo  have  a 

linte^m  and  sailors'  trousers  such  as  she  had  seen  the 


n 
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boys  in  the  town  wear,  but  turned  up  with  blue  and  tied 
with  ribbons  of  the  same  colour. 

Since  he  had  lost  Mariana,  Wilhelm  had  quite  left 
off  bright  colours.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  gicy, 
the  garment  of  the  shadows,  at  most  enlivened  by  a. 
light  blue  lining  or  a  small  blue  collar.  Mignon,  in  her 
eagerness  to  wear  his  colours,  urged  the  tailor  to  make 
haste  and  he  promised  to  send  her  dress  home  very  soon. 

The  fencing  and  dancing  lessons  with  Laertes  this 
morning  were  not  so  successful  as  usual,  and  they  were 
soon  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Melina;  he  came  to 
acquaint  them  most  circumstantially  with  the  fact  that 
they  now  formed  a  company  sufficient  to  act  plenty  of 
pieces,  and  to  renew  his  proposal  that  Wilhelm  should 
advance  some  money  towards  their  establishment  as 
such.  But  the  propo^  found  Wilhelm  as  undecided  as 
ever. 

Soon  after  Philine  and  the  two  girls  came  up,  laugh- 
ing and  making  a  great  deal  of  noise.  They  had  planned 
a  new  excursion;  they  were  always  longing  for  change 
of  place  and  scene  and  to  dine  every  day  in  some  fresh 
place  was  the  summit  of  their  desires.  This  time  it  was 
to  be  a  water-party. 

The  boat  which  was  to  convey  them  down  the  bends 
of  the  pleasant  river  had  been  already  engaged  by  the 
Pedant;  Philine  begged  them  to  hurry,  nobody  loitered, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  on  board. 

"Well,"  said  Philine,  as  soon  as  every  one  had  taken 
his  place  on  the  seats,  "what  are  we  going  to  do  nowt" 

"The  speediest  plan,"  said  Laertes,  "would  be  (o 
extemporise  a  play.    Let  each  of  us  take  a  part  that    ' 
suits  his  own  character,  and  we'll  try  what  we  can  make    J 
of  it."  I 

"Thafs  a  first-rate  idea,"  said  Wilhelm,  "ioi  m  a   I 
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party  where  tliere  is  no  attempt  to  dissetnble,  where 
each  member  shows  himself  exactly  as  he  is  and  only 
follows  his  own  inchnations,  people  soon  became  uneasy 
and  discontented,  and  where  there  is  nothing  but  dlS' 
simulation  they  are  so  from  the  first.  It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  own  to  the  deception  from  the  beginning,  and  ■ 
then  behind  our  masks  we  can  be  as  sincere  as  we  like." 

"Yes,"  said  I^ertes,  "that  is  why  ihe  society  of 
women  is  so  agreeable;  they  never  show  themselves  as 
they  really  are." 

"Because,"  answered  Madame  Melina,  "they  are  not, 
like  men,  conceited  enough  to  imagine  themselves  suf- 
ficiently amiable  and  delightful  as  nature  made  them." 

Meanwhile  they  were  floating  on  between  pleasant 
copses  and  pretty  hills,  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  the 
young  women,  more  especially  Melina's  wife  expressed 
themselves  enchanted  with  the  scenery.  The  latter,  indeed, 
began  solemnly  to  recite  a  pretty  poem  in  the  descriptive 
style  written  on  a  similar  scene;  but  she  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  Philine,  who  proposed  that  a  law  should  be 
enacted  forbidding  any  one  even  to  mention  an  inanimate 
object,  and  was  bent  on  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme 
of  extemporising  a  comedy.  The  blustering  old  gentle- 
man was  to  be  a  half-pay  officer,  I.aertes  a  fencing- 
master  taking  his  holiday,  the  Pedant  a  Jew,  and  she 
herself  a  Tyrolese  girl;  the  rest  she  left  to  choose  their 
characters.  They  were  to  act  as  if  they  were  total 
strangers  to  one  another  and  had  just  met  for  the  first 
time  on  a  board  market- boat. 

She  began  at  once  to  play  her  part  with  the  Jew, 
and  made  them  all  merry. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  boatman  stopped, 
in  order,  (if  permitted  by  the  party)  to  take  in  another 
passenger  who  stood  beckoning  to  tiiem  from  the  shote, 
9* 


"Just  what  we  want,"  said  Philine.  "Our  travelliiig-" 
party  is  not  complete  without  one  free  passenger." 

The  man  who  now  entered  the  boat  was  well-built 
and  handsome;  from  his  dress  and  demeanour  you  might 
ijave  judged  him  to  be  a  clergyman.  He  saluted  the  party; 
they  in  their  own  way  acknowledged  his  salutation  and 
informed  him  of  the  joke  that  was  being  carried  on.  He 
at  once  took  the  part  of  a.  country  clergyman  and  acted 
it  so  well  that  they  were  all  astonished  and  delighted. 
He  admonished,  told  little  stones,  allowed  occasional 
weaknesses  to  appear,  and  yet  permitted  no  familiarity. 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  agreed  that  every  one  who 
even  once  fell  out  of  his  character  should  pay  a  forfeit 
Philine  collected  these  forfeits  very  carefully,  and  though 
the  pastor  had  not  once  been  convicted  of  a  misde- 
meanour she  threatened  him  with  abundance  of  kisses 
when  the  time  for  redeeming  ihem  should  arrive.  Melina, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  completely  plundered;  Philine 
had  taken  his  shirt'Studs,  buckles,  and  everything  else 
about  his  dress  that  was  moveable,  for  he  had  under- 
taken to  act  an  English  tourist  and  could  not  get  into 
his  part  at  all. 

Thus  the  time  passed  most  agreeably.  They  had  all 
exerted  their  powers  of  imagination  and  humour  to  the 
utmost,  and  each  had  dressed  up  his  part  with  amusing, 
pleasant  jokes.  At  last  they  reached  the  place  where 
they  had  intended  to  pass  the  day,  and  Wilhelm  and 
the  clergyman,  (for  so,  both  from  his  appearance  and 
the  part  he  had  chosen,  we  must  continue  to  call  him), 
took  a  walk  and  entered  into  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion. 

"This  seems  to  me,"  said  the  stranger,  "a  most  use- 
ful training,  not  only  for  actors,  but  for  friends  and 
ACijuaintances.     It  is  the  best  way  of  taking  people  out  of 
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theiudres  and  bringing  them  back  by  another  and  more 
djunlous  route  into  themselves  again.  The  custom  of 
perfocnung  an  unwritten  play  now  and  then  ought  to  bo 
iacrodQCcd  among  every  company  of  actors,  and  1  feel 
con&denl  ihat  if  such  a  piece  were  to  be  performed,  say 
once  3  month,  the  public  would  be  gainers;  though,  of 
come,  in  thai  case  the  actors  must  prepare  beforehand 
by  2  cotiree  of  rehearsals." 

"ll  must  not  be  imagined,"  said  Wilhelm,  "that  by 
IB  citemporised  piece  is  meant  one  composed  on  the 
ipor  of  ibc  moment.  It  is  only  the  carrying-out  that 
would  be  left  to  the  actors,  plan,  plot  and  division  of 
Kcncs  hiving  been  given  them." 

"Quite  right,"  answered  the  stranger,  "and  jast  by 
this  mode  of  performance  such  a  piece  would  gain  im- 
meiBcIy  when  the  actors  were  once  well  set  going.  Not 
ia  ihe  matter  of  language,  for  words  are  an  ornament 
ditt  can  only  be  used  by  the  superior  author,  but  in 
gHtnrcs.  looks,  exclamations  and  matters  of  a  like  nature; 
tB  Aati,  in  that  speechless  or  softo  voce  acting  which  seems 
padually  lo  be  dying  out  from  amongst  us.  There  must 
be  actors  in  Germany  whose  bodies  are  channels  for  their 
ibought-i  and  feelings, — who  understand  how  to  make 
liknce,  hesitation,  looks  signs  and  graceful  tender  move- 
ments means  of  preparation  for  the  coming  speech,  and 
f,.  -nit-  the  different  parts  of  a  conversation  by  filling 
--«  with  agreeable  pantomimic  action;  but  such 
if  [iractice  as  would  assist  these  natural  gifts 
;  Ic  actors  to  maintain  a  rivalry  with  authors  is 
■  vj  much  in  vogue  as  for  the  sake  of  those  who  fire- 
i.eni  the  ihe.ttre  we  could  wish  it  to  be." 

"Sa^W^It"  **'*^  Wilhelm,  "a  gifted  nature  must  be 

'*  *  '^indeed  to  me  it  seems  all  that  c-- 
>  bring  an  actor,  as  it  does  evi 


be 
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Other  arlist,  (perhaps,  indeed,  we  might  say  every  human 
being,}  to  the  high  mark  at  which  he  aims." 

"The  first  and  last  very  likely  it  is  and  will  remain, 
— the  beginning  and  end; — but  much  will  be  lacking  in 
the  middle  unless  cultivation  comes  in  to  make  the  artist 
what  he  ought  to  be;  and  that  cultivation  must  be  given 
during  his  early  life,  for  a  man  who  possesses  real  genius 
is  perhaps  worse  ofT  than  one  who  has  only  average 
capabilities;  he  can  be  more  easily  marred  in  the  form- 
ing and  driven  into  a  false  course  than  the  other." 

"But  surely  genius  can  save  itself,  can  heal  the 
wounds  itself  has  madet"  said  Wilhelm. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  the  other,  "or  at  least  only  in 
a  miserable  fashion.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  can 
conquer  early  youthful  impressions.  A  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  praiseworthy  amount  of  freedom,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  and  noble  objects,  and  in  constant 
intercourse  with  good  and  worthy  men — whose  masters 
have  taught  him  first  those  things  which  ought  to  be  known 
first  in  order  to  make  what  follows  easier  of  comprehen- 
sion— who  has  learnt  what  he  will  never  need  to  unlearn, 
and  whose  early  actions  have  been  so  guided  that  in 
later  life  he  will  be  able  to  perform  what  is  good  and 
right  with  less  difficulty  and  without  having  to  break  off 
old  habits^will  lead  a  purer  more  perfect  and  happier 
life  than  one  whose  youthful  powers  have  been  wasted 
in  resistance  and  error.  A  great  deal  is  written  and  said 
on  education,  and  yet  I  see  but  very  few  men  who  aie 
able  to  comprehend  and  carry  out  the  simple  but  grand  I 
idea  which  includes  all  the  rest." 

"That  may  very  likely  be  true,"  said  Wilhelm,  "ft»  | 
men  are  narrow-minded  enough  to  wish  others  brong  ' 
up  after  their  own  image.    Happy  therefore  are  dm 
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whom  Fate  takes  into  her  own  hands  and  brings  up  in 


her  ( 


waj'.' 


aid  the  other  witli  a  smile,  "Fate  is  a  distin- 
guished tutor,  but  a  very  expensive  one.  For  my  own 
part  I  would  always  rather  trust  to  the  reason  of  a  human 
tutor.  The  instrument  by  which  Fate  works  is  Chance, 
and  though  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  former, 
the  latter  may  often  prove  very  awkward  and  unmanage- 
able. At  all  events,  it  seldom  seems  to  perform  the  de- 
crees of  Fate  with  precision  and  perfection." 

"You  seem  to  be  expressing  a  very  strange  thought," 
answered  Wilhelm. 

"Not  al  all.  Nearly  everything  that  takes  place  in 
the  world  will  justify  my  opinion.  Do  not  numbers  of 
occurrences  begin  with  a  great  idea  and  finish  in  an  ab- 
surd ityV 

"Surely  you  are  joking." 

"Well,"  continued  the  other,  "isn't  it  just  the  same 
with  individual  men)  We'll  suppose  that  Fate  has  des- 
tined some  one  to  be  a  good  actor — why  shouldn't  she 
provide  us  with  good  actors  as  well  as  with  anything 
elsel — but  Chance  takes  him  into  a  puppet-show  while 
he  is  so  young  that  he  cannot  help  taking  an  interest  in 
insipid  and  tasteless  productions,  finding  folly  endurable 
and  perhaps  even  interesting;  and  thus  those  very  im- 
pressions which  never  quite  fade  away  and  for  which  we 
always  retain  some  affection  come  to  him  from  a  wrong 
quarter," 

"What  makes  you  think  of  puppet-shows )"  said 
Wilhelm  in  dismay. 

"The  example  was  taken  quite  at  random;  if  it  docs 
not  please  you  we  can  choose  another.  Say  that  Fate 
had  destined  some  one  to  be  a  great  painter,  but  Chance 
was  pleased  to  thrust  him  during  his  youth  into  duVj 
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huts,  sheds,  and  bams.  Do  you  think  that  man  can  ever 
rise  to  purity,  nobility,  freedom  of  soull  Just  in  pro- 
poition  to  the  vigour  with  which  his  mind  has  seized 
on  all  this  impurity  and  endeavoured  in  the  best  way 
he  knew  of  to  ennoble  it  will  be  the  revenge  of  tliis 
same  impure  element  later  in  his  life;  for  while  he  has 
been  trying  to  overcome  it,  it  has  knit  itself  together 
with  his  inmost  being.  Whoever  has  lived  among  bad  and 
frivolous  people  when  he  was  young,  will  always,  even 
if  in  later  life  better  society  be  within  his  reach,  look 
back  longingly  to  those  times  and  people;  for  the  im- 
pressions made  then  remain  associated  in  his  mind  with 
youthful  pleasures  and  happiness  that  very  rarely  repeats 
itself  in  life." 

We  can  easily  believe  that  such  conversation  as  this 
dispersed  the  other  members  of  the  party  one  by  one. 
Philine  especially  had  taken  her  departure  at  the  very 
Arst.  Our  two  talkers  now  rejoined  the  rest  by  a  bye- 
path  and  Philine  produced  the  forfeits.  They  had  to  be 
redeemed  by  all  kinds  of  penalties,  during  which  the 
stranger  made  himself  most  agreeable  to  the  whole  party, 
and  especially  to  the  ladies,  by  his  charming  inventions 
and  genial  interest  in  the  matter.  Thus  they  sang, 
laughed,  jested,  and  kissed  away  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  day. 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  the  time  came  for  returning  home  they  looked 
round  for  their  clergyman:  he  had  vanished  and  wu 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

"Well,"  said  Madame  Melina,  "from  his  weQ-bied 
manner  jron  would  not  have  fancied  he  would  leave  a 
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putf  wtio  had  received  hiin  s 
tbem  adieu." 


kindJy,  without  bidding] 


-I  have  been  thinking  the  whole  time,"  said  Laertes,  1 
■where    it   is    that  I  can    have    seen    this  strange  man  ' 
bdbte.     I  meant  to  have  asked  him  about  it  before  we 
parted." 

"ThW  was  just  my  case  loo,"  said  Wilhelm.  "I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  let  him  go  without  making  him 
ttU  lis  something,  at  least,  about  himself  and  his  circum- 
oaacea.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  I  have  not  spoken 
Id  him  somewhere  before." 

"And  yet  after  all  you  may  both  be  mistaken,"  said 
"h  is  only  that  he  looks  hke  a  man  and  not  like  | 

k  or  Hairy." 
I  "What  do  yoti  mean  by  thall"  said  Laertes,  "don'Q 
Blook  like  men  tool" 
P^"I  know   very  well  what  I  am   saying,"   ans 

"if  you  don't  understand  me  you  can  leave  tl 
alone .     Surely  I  am  not  obliged  to  explain  my  words."  1 

Two  carriages  drove  up,  and  Laertes  was  praisew 
ftw  his  forethought  in  ordering  them.  Philine  took  her"' 
leat  nest  lo  Madame  McHna  and  opposite  to  Wilhelm; 
ihe  others  arranged  themselves  as  they  best  could  and 
l.une3  rode  Wilhelm's  horse  which  had  been  sent  with 
ibe  caiTutges. 

Philine  was  scarcely  seated  before  she  began  to  sing 
<omc  pretty  longs  and  soon  turned  the  conversation  on 
te  difitrcm  stories  which  she  thought  might  be  turned 
BBii  good  plays.  Tliis  clever  move  put  Wilhelm  into 
hie  bes:  humour,  and  from  his  rich  store  of  living  pictures 
ie  at  ooce  composed  a  whole  piece  with  all  its  acts, 
KCOtt,  chiraacrs,  and  intrigues.    They  dcieimiocd  thai 
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a  few  songs  might  be  introduced  with  advantage;  he 
soon  composed  them,  and  Fhiline,  who  entered  into  all 
his  ideas,  adapted  well-known  melodies  and  sang  them 
off  impromptu.  It  was  one  of  her  channing,  beautiful 
days;  she  understood  how  to  enliven  our  friend  with  all 
kinds  of  raerry  raillery,  and  it  was  long  since  he  had 
felt  so  happy. 

Since  the  cruel  discovery  which  had  torn  him  from 
Mariana,  he  had  faithfully  kept  a  vow  to  guard  himself 
against  the  trap-like  snares  of  a  woman's  embrace,  to 
avoid  that  treacherous  sex,  and  to  hide  all  his  pain  his 
inclinations  and  his  sweetest  wishes  in  his  own  bosom. 
His  conscientious  observance  of  this  vow  had  acted  as 
a  secret  nourishment  to  his  being,  but  as  his  heart  was 
one  that  must  sympathise  with  others,  an  afTectionate 
communion  with  some  one  was  just  now  a  necessity  to 
him.  The  haze  of  early  youth  seemed  hovering  over 
everything;  he  gazed  on  every  attractive  object  with  de- 
light and  joy,  and  never  had  his  judgment  of  agreeable 
people  been  more  lenient  How  dangerous  this  saucy, 
audacious  girl  must  have  been  to  him  in  his  present  state 
of  mind  is  unfortunately  only  too  easy  to  see. 

On  reaching  home  they  found  Wilhelm's  room  pre- 
pared for  company,  the  chairs  set  in  order  as  if  for  a 
reading  and  the  table  pushed  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  in  readiness  for  the  punch-bowl. 

The  German  chivalry  plays  were  just  then  new,  and 
very  popular.  The  blustering  old  man  had  brought  one 
with  him,  and  the  reading  of  it  had  already  been  re- 
solved upon.  The  par^  took  their  seats;  Wilhelm  took 
up  the  copy  and  began  to  read. 

The  aimed  knights,  the  old  castles,  the  open-heaited 
hones^,   Btrai^tforwBidness,  sod  espedalljr  the   inde- 
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of  the  characters  were  received  with  greal  ap- 
mb  The  reader  did  his  best  and  the  audience  were 
cntasies.  Between  the  second  and  third  acts  a  huge 
Dcfa-bowl  made  its  appearance,  and  as  there  was  a 
at  deal  of  drinking,  giving  of  toasts  and  ringing  of 
ISMS  in  the  piece,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
It  our  party  should  place  themselves  most  vividly  in 
F  position  of  the  heroes  and  sound  iheir  glasses  also 
tiic  healths  of  their  favourites. 
Evef}'  one  fell  fired  by  the  noblest  national  feeling. 
niitcd  this  party  of  German  aclors  so  thoroughly  to 
enjun  ihenaselves  in  this  poetical  fashion  in  accord- 
e  with  their  own  peculiar  character  and  in  their  own 
naio.  And  then  the  vaults  and  dungeous,  the  ruined 
tics,  the  moss  and  hollow  trees,  and  above  all  the 
ry  scenes  at  night  and  the  secret  tribunals — all  these 
daccd  an  incredible  effect.  Every  actor  fancied 
nelf  m  armour  and  helmet  displaying  his  German 
ionality,  and  every  actress  had  the  same  vision  of 
Ktf  in  a  huge  ruff.  They  all  wanted  to  appropriate 
W*  chhcT  from  the  piece  or  from  old  German  historj% 

I  Madame  Melin.n  declared  that  the  son  or  daughter 
was  expecting  should  be  christened  by  no  other  name 

II  Adelbert   or   Matilda.     Towards  the  beginning   of 
fifth    s«    the    applause    became    louder    and    more 

my.  and  at  last,  when  the  hero  escaped  from  his 
asar  and  tJiC  tyrant  was  punished,  their  rapture 
bed  its  higlicrt  pitch  and  all  declared  they  had  never 
(  «iich  happy  hours.  Melina,  inspired  by  the  punch, 
the  loudest  of  all,  and  when  the  second  bow'  was 
and  they  were  close  on  midnight,  Laertes  so- 
iy  nrore  that  no  human  being  was  worthy  ever 
I  lo  touch  these  glasses  with  his  lips,  after  which 
tnStm   he    dashed   his  own  behind   him  in«>agh 
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the  window-panes  into  the  street  The  rest  followed 
his  example,  and  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of 
the  landlord  who  had  rushed  in  the  punch-bowl  too 
was  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  lest  after  such  a 
festival  it  should  ever  be  desecrated  by  unhallowed 
beverages.  The  two  girls  lay  on  the  sofa  in  not  the 
most  becoming  attitudes,  and  Philine,  who  was  outwardly 
less  affected  by  her  revel  than  the  rest,  mischievously 
incited  the  others  to  greater  noise  and  turbulence.  Ma- 
dame Melina  recited  sublime  poems;  her  husband,  who 
was  not  very  amiable  in  his  intoxication,  began  to  abuse 
the  punch,  declaring  that  he  could  arrange  such  an  enter- 
tainment much  better,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
violent  the  more  Laertes  bade  him  be  quiet,  the  latter 
at  last  in  a  fit  of  exasperation  threw  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  bowl  at  his  head,  thereby  considerably  increasing 
the  tumult. 

Meanwhile  the  police  had  come  up,  and  now  de- 
manded admission  into  the  house.  Wilhelm,  who  had 
taken  very  little  but  was  heated  from  reading,  found  no 
small  difficulty  even  with  the  landlord's  help  in  pacify- 
ing the  men  by  dint  of  money  and  fair  words  and  getting 
the  various  members  of  the  party  home  in  their  most 
doubtful  condition.  On  returning  to  his  room  he  threw 
himself  dressed  as  he  was  on  the  bed,  overpowered  with 
sleep,  dispirited  and  angry;  and  nothing  could  equal  the 
unpleasant  feeling  with  which,  on  opening  his  eyes  the 
next  morning,  he  gazed  moodUy  on  the  devastation  com- 
mitted the  evening  before  and  the  confusion  disorder 
and  bad  effects  which  had  been  produced  by  a  clever 
lively  poem  written  with  a  good  intention. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Amu  a  few  moment's  Ihought  he  sent  for  ihe  iand- 
kid  and  told  him  to  put  both  the  breakages  and  the 
pmch  down  to  his  own  account.  At  the  same  time  he 
hid  the  vexation  of  hearing  that  his  horse  had  been  so 
hardly  ridden  by  Laertes  the  day  before  that  it  was 
pcx>bably  what  they  call  foundered,  and  the  farrier  feared 
Toold  not  recover. 

A  greeting  nodded  to  hira  by  Philine  from  her  win-  j 
iott  leslored  his  cheerfulness,  and   he   went   forthwith  1 
into  the  neitt  shop  to  buy  the  Uttle  present  he  still  owed  * 
ha  in   return  for  the  toilet-knife ;  but  we  must  confess  ( 
dial  he  overstepped  the  limits  of  a  proportionate  return 
tat  [hot  gift,  as  he  not  only  bought  a  pair  of  pretty  ear- 
lings,  bill   a  hat,   neck -hand  kerchief  and   two  or  three 
trifles  which  he  had  seen  her  extravagantly  throw  away 
on  the  first  day. 

Madame  Melina  came  on  purpose  to  watch  the  pre- 
(cnUtion  of  these  gifts,  and  took  an  opportunity  as  soon 
u  she  could — before  dinner  even — of  remonstrating  with 
hint  on  his  fancy  for  this  girl.  This  astonished  him 
ill  the  more  because  he  believed  himself  totally  unde- 
weniag  of  such  reproaches.  He  swore  solemnly  that, 
kaowinj;  her  coarse  of  life  so  well  as  he  did,  the  idea 
of  flaying  her  any  attentions  had  never  entered  his  head, 
md  made  all  the  excuses  he  could  think  of  at  the  mo- 
mcDt  for  his  friendly  manner  towards  her;  but  nothing 
a^-milcd  to  pacify  Madame  Melina.  On  the  contrary  her 
iiinoyance  increased  when  she  saw  that  the  flatteries  by 
■liich  »h«  had  in  some  small  degree  obtained  Wilhelm's 
~  [for  herself  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  it  whea 
1  bjr  a  jrourgcr,  livelier,  and  more  gifted  nature. 
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On  sitting  down  to  dinner  her  husband  too  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  a  very  bad  temper;  he  was  just  begin- 
ning to  vent  his  anger  over  every  little  trifle  when  the 
landlord  came  in  and  announced  a  wandering  harper. 
"I  am  sure  the  man's  playing  and  singing  will  please 
you,"  he  said;  "people  always  admire  his  music  and  give 
him  a  trifle." 

"Send  him  away,"  said  Melina,  "a  vagrant  musician 
is  the  last  thing  I  am  in  the  humour  to  hear  just  now; 
and  then  too  we  have  singers  in  our  own  party  who 
might  perhaps  like  to  earn  something."  This  he  said 
with  a  spiteful  glance  at  Philine.  She  understood  him, 
and  to  his  annoyance  immediately  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  harper;  and  turning  to  Wilhelm  said:  "Hadn't  we 
better  hear  the  manl  Ifs  so  hoiribly  slow  now,  we  must 
really  do  something  to  amuse  ourselves." 

Melina  was  about  to  answer  and  a  violent  dispute 
would  have  arisen  if  the  harper  had  not  suddenly  entered, 
welcomed  and  beckoned  forward  by  Wilhelm. 

The  appearance  of  this  old  man  amazed  them  all, 
and  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  seat  before  any  of  the 
party  could  summon  courage  to  ask  a  question  or  say  a 
single  word.  His  head  was  bald,  encircled  only  by  a 
few  grey  hairs,  and  large  blue  eyes  looked  out  mildly 
from  beneath  his  thick  white  eyebrows.  His  nose  was 
beautifully  formed,  and  from  beneath  it  flowed  a  long 
white  beard,  leaving  in  sight  a  well-turned,  pleasing  lip. 
His  long  thin  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  dark  brown 
mantle  from  head  to  foot;  he  placed  his  harp  before 
him  and  began  to  prelude  on  its  chords. 

The  agreeable  tones  he  brought  from  the  instrument 
soon  restored  the  party  to  cheerfulness. 

"You  sing  too,  my  good  old  man,"  said  Philine. 

"Give  us  something,"  said  Wilhelm,  "to  delight  our 
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bcaiu  ind  heads  as  well  as  our  senses.  An  iDstrument 
m^  only  to  be  an  accompaniment  for  the  voice;  airs, 
psmgcs  and  runs  without  words  or  meaning  seem  to  me 
tike  btincrdics  or  birds  of  gay  plumage;  they  flutter  in 
the  sir  before  our  eyes  and  we  may  perchance  wish  to 
OKh  and  keep  them,  but  Song  is  like  a  genius;  it  rf 
lovaidA  Heaven  and  incites  our  better  selves  to  travd  | 
thilbcr  with  h." 

The  old  roan  looked  at  Wilhelm,  raised  his  eyes, 
Tijck  a  few  chords  on  his  harp  and  began.  He  sang 
1  ptaisc  of  Song,  c:ia!ted  the  happiness  of  minstrels, 
jod  cihottcd  to  honour  them;  and  this  with  so  much 
life  and  mith  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  moment  and  the 
orcajiion  liad  given  birth  to  the  song.  Wilhelm  could 
hardly  help  falling  on  his  neck  and  embracing  him;  and 
the  only  thing  that  kept  him  on  his  seat  was  the  fear  of 
rottsing  a  burst  of  laughter,  as  the  others  had  already 
began  to  make  foolish  remarks  in  a  low  tone,  and 
•cie  ditputing  whether  the  old  man  was  a  Jew  or  a 
fnat. 

Thef  Askcd  him  who  was  the  author  of  the  song, 
but  received  an  evasive  answer.  He  said  he  had  a  great 
itore  of  «ongs  and  only  hoped  they  might  please.  Most 
nf  the  party  were  merry  and  happy,  even  Melina's  humour 
was  pleasant  and  frank  for  him,  and  while  they  were 
ij!  and  joking  the  old  man  began  a  most  charming 
fall  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  praise  of  social  life. 
King  of  unity  and  courtesy  in  sweet  insinuating  tones, 
uiMcnly  the  song  grew  frigid,  harsh,  and  confused: 
_■  over  reserve  in  ils  o(fious  manifesta- 
.iiiedness  of  enmity  and  the  peril  of 
.1  ns,  and  every  soul  among  his  listeners 
off  these  inconvenient  fetters  when, 
it  riMBg  upward  on  the  wings  of  a  thrilling  melody, 
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he  praised  the  peace-makers  and  sang  of  the  joy  of  sonla 
who  find  each  other  again  after  such  sad  divisions. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  when  Wilhelm  called  out: 
"Whoever  thou  may'st  be  that,  like  a  benevolent  guardian 
genius,  comest  thus  to  us  with  thy  blessing  life-giving 
voice,  accept  my  veneration  and  my  thanks!  Feel  that 
we  all  admire  thee,  and  if  thou  art  in  need  of  ought 
confide  in  us." 

The  old  man  was  silent,  he  allowed  his  fingers  to 
glide  softly  over  the  strings,  then  Struck  them  more 
boldly  and  sang: 


>ur  cart  would  hcAr  it  pealiag. 
U  iheie  high  word*  ibe  boi-pi 


'"A  ffreetinE  1o  yoUr  noUv  ImiEtitB  I 
Ye  ladia  fair,  1  gmt  yc  I 
Lika  Run  re  >ii.  on  Mimnin'  ni^It, 
And  vbo  eonU  caant «  niiiiw  ya  t 
In  midlt  of  all  lUl  (torioiu  grao, 
Ctdaa,  cjct,  jma  Udi ;  thn  is  bo  placa 
To  lake  TOUT  fill  of  buDty.' 

"The  miutrd  cait  his  eyes  to  earth: 
Mi)  harp  pealed  out  with  power, 
like  kdighti  Eased  high,  at  seemed  thdr  birth. 
The  ladles  low  and  lower^ 


"  'That  goldCD  chain  give  not  [o 
L«t  it  be  bone  ia  battle 
By  knighis  'fon  whon  ihy  foei 
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t  the  end  of  this  song  liie  old  man  look  up 
'  Ifct  (^«K  of  wine  which  had  been  poured  out  for  him 
"A  laming  towards  his  benefactors  drank  il  olT  at  one 
iwjJjt  with  a  friendly  smite,  there  was  great  rejoicing, 
nwi  clapping  of  hands,  and  many  a  loud  wish  that 
li*  draught  might  do  him  good  and  strengthen  his 
•pd  Hnbs.  He  went  on  lo  sing  some  little  romances, 
nfe  the  ioflDcnce  of  which  our  party  grew  merrier  than 
tm. 

■Cut  you  play  'The  shepherd  deck'd  him   for  tiie  I 
^ttc^'  old  nuDt"  said  Fhiline. 

'OJi  yes,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  sing  and  act  it,  no- 
^Bf  shaJI  be  wanting  on  my  part" 

Ptuiine  rose  and    stood  ready   for   the  music.     The   | 
'*fl  &uper  beg^an  the  air  and  she  sang  a  song  which  we 
'    nther  not  give  our  readers,  as  they  might  find  it 

.-periuips  even  wanting  in  delicacy. 

^(iuvhae  the  meirimeni  increased,  several  bottles 

'Ti*  hid  been  emptied  and  the  party  were  becoming 
"   nowy.     As    the    painful  effects   of  the  last   merry-  j 

li  were  still  fresh  in  our  friend's  remembrance,  he! 
^  in  liTtak  op    the   pafty  and  gave  the  old  man  a  j 
^^JKompensc  for  his  trouble,  to  this  the  others  each 
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added  a  trifle  and  they  let  him  go  to  take  some  rest, 
promising  themselves  fresh  pleasure  from  another  trial  of 
his  skill  in  the  evening. 

When  he  was  gone  Wilhelm  said  to  Fhiline:  "I  can- 
not say  that  I  see  much  merit  in  that  favourite  song  of 
yours,  either  poetically  or  morally  considered;  but  if 
you  would  sing  something  really  fit  to  be  heard  on  the 
stage  in  the  same  unaffected,  original,  pretty  style,  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  very  much  applauded." 

"Yes,"  said  Philine,  "it  must  be  a  most  delightful 
feeling  to  warm  yourself  at  ice." 

"This  man,"  said  Wilhelm,  "really  puts  many  an 
actor  to  shame.  Did  you  notice  what  correct  dramatic 
expression  he  gave  to  those  romancesi  There  was  cer- 
tainly more  of  acting  in  his  singing  than  in  our  stiff 
figures  on  the  stage.  Many  pieces  are  performed  in  such 
a  fashion  that,  in  comparison  with  this  singing,  they 
sound  merely  like  a  narrative  repeated  to  us,  while 
the  musical  narration  is  a  scene  made  present  to  our 
senses." 

"There  you  are  unjust,"  answered  Laertes.  "I  do  not 
call  myself  either  a  great  singer  or  a  great  actor,  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  when  there  is  music  to  guide,  enliven, 
and  give  a  fixed  measure  to  one's  bodily  movements — 
when  the  composer,  as  it  were,  dictates  to  me  both  de- 
clamation and  expression — I  am  another  man  from  what 
I  am  when  in  the  dull  prosaic  drama  I  must  find  all  thii 
out  for  myself,  and  invent  my  own  time  and  declamation; 
not  to  mention  that  any  of  the  other  actors  may  easily 
disturb  all  my  arrangements." 

"I  only  know,"  said  Helina,  "that  in  one  point,  and 
that  too  a  most  important  one,  this  fellow  shames  ui  aU. 
The  strength  of  his  talents  shows  itself  in  the  profit  hB 
makes  out  of  them.    He  moves  us  to  shue  our  mMl 
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with  him  when  we  may  very  likely  soon  be  in  want  of 
one  ourselves;  and  the  money  that  we  could  so  well  use 
in  organising  ourselves  he  lures  out  of  our  pockets  with 
a  liule  song.  Il  seems  so  pleasant  to  squander  away 
what  which  might  procure  subsistence  for  ourselves  and 

These  remarks  gave  the  conversation  a  turn  which 
was  not  of  the  pleasantest.  They  were  so  evidently 
directed  at  Wilhelm,  that  he  answered  angrily,  and  then 
Melina,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  mincing  matters, 
brought  forward  his  grievance  in  very  plain  terms.  "Il 
is  now  3  fortnight,"  he  said,  "since  we  went  to  look 
at  the  stage -properties  and  dresses  lying  in  pawn  here, 
and  we  could  have  had  them  all  at  a  very  fair  price. 
At  that  time  you  led  me  to  hope  that  you  would  lend 
me  the  necessary  sum,  but  as  yet  I  cannot  see  that  you 
have  ever  thought  of  the  matter  again,  or  made  any 
approach  to  a  decision.  If  you  had  struck  a  bargain 
then  we  should  have  been  well  started  by  this  time. 
You  have  not  carried  out  your  intention  of  leaving,  nor  I 
have  you,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  been  saving  of  your  J 
money  during  the  time;  at  all  events  some  people  un-  ' 
derstand  very  wcl!  how  to  make  opportunities  for  its 
going  faster." 

There  was  justice  in  this  reproach,  and  it  stung  our 
friend.  He  answered  hastily  and  angrily,  and,  as  the 
party  was  rising  in  order  to  disperse,  took  his  departure 
al  once,  leaving  them  clearly  to  understand  that  he  would 
not  stay  much  longer  with  such  unfriendly  and  ungrate- 
ful people.  He  went  downstairs  in  an  ill-humour  and 
seated  himself  on  a  stone  bene!)  at  the  gate  of  his  own 
ion,  unconscious  that  both  the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed 
and  the  annoyance  that  had  followed  had  led  him  oE 
take  more  wine  than  usual. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

After  he  had  been  sitting  there  a  short  time,  gazing 
into  vacancy  and  disturbed  by  various  thoughts,  Philine 
sauntered  out  of  the  inn-door  singing,  came  up  and 
seated  herself  close  beside  him,  leant  on  his  shoulder, 
played  with  his  curls  and  accompanied  her  caresses  with 
the  fairest  words  in  the  world.  She  begged  him  to  stay 
and  not  leave  her  alone  with  these  people;  she  said  she 
should  die  of  tnnui;  indeed,  she  could  not  endure  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  Melina  any  longer,  and 
had  therefore  moved  her  quarters  to  Wilhelm's  inn. 

He  tried  hard  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  to  make  her 
understand  that  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  remain 
there  any  longer.  All  in  vain,  she  went  on  entreiUing 
and  beseeching  and  suddenly  threw  her  arm  round  his 
neclc  and  kissed  him  in  the  most  eager,  longing  way. 

"Philine!"  he  cried,  "are  you  madt  what  can  you 
mean  by  making  the  public  streets  a  witness  of  caresses 
which  really  I  have  done  nothing  to  descrvet  Leave  me 
alone;  I  cannot  stay  here,  and  I  will  not. 

"And  I  shall  hold  you  tight,"  she  said,  "and  kiss 
you  here  in  the  open  street  until  you  promise  to  do  as 
I  wish.  I  shall  die  of  laughing,"  she  went  on;  "for  when 
they  see  all  this  familiarity  the  people  will  certainly  take 
me  for  your  wife  of  a  month  old,  and  this  pretty  sight 
will  make  the  husbands  praise  me  up  to  their  wives  u 
a  very  pattern  of  simple,  childlike  tenderness." 

Just  at  that  moment  some  people  passed;  she  went 
on  caressing  him  in  the  most  charming  fashion,  and  h^ 
in  order  not  to  scandalise  their  feelings,  was  obliged  to 
play  the  part  of  a  patient  husband.     Then  she  midi' 
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■bees  M  tlieni  after  (hey  were  gone  by,    and  in  short  b 
iartrA  to  naughtily  in  the  wantonness  of  bet  spirits,  that 
at  kit  he  was  obliged  lo  promise  lie  would  neither  go 
my  lo-day,  to-morrow  nor  even  Uie  day  after. 

'You're  a  regular  stickl"  sbe  said  at  last,  letting  him 
I  "snd  I'm  a  fool  lo  waste  so  much  kindness  on 
She  got  up  pouting  and  moved  a  step  or  two 
If,  bnl  then  turned  back  laughing  and  said:  "I  really 
!  that  must  be  the  reason  why  I  make  myself  sucli 
I  about  you.  I'm  only  going  to  fetch  my  knitting 
I  may  have  something  to  do.  Stay  there,  and  let 
me  6aii  the  stone  man  on  the  stone  seat  when  I  couu- 
;ck  ajtain ."  I 

This  otice,  however,  she  realty  did  him  an  injustice, 

-  ur-.r],  as  he  struggled  to  guard  himself  against  her 

■.'.■■r.i,  it  b  hardly  probable  that  at  that  moment  he 

;i.ivc  left  her  caresses  unrelumed  if  they  had  been 


Sie  threw  a  mischievous  glance  at  him  and  went 
nio  the  house.  He  had  no  business  to  follow  her;  on 
:..z  cunaary,  her  conduct  had  excited  a  fresh  antipathy 
n  his  miod;  and  yet  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  do  so, 
Ljicely  knowing  why. 

He  was  just  on  tlic  point  of  entering  when  Melina 
ime  up  suid  in  a  humble  tone  began  to  beg  his  pardon 
'  ir  the  too  Iiaisli  expressions  which  he  had  used  in  their 
;--poit.  "i  hope  you  are  not  offended,"  he  said,  "at 
-l-M  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  over-anxiely  on  my 
in;  but  my  diciunstances  warrant  it.  I  have  a  wife- 
ly Hjon  have  a  child — lo  provide  for,  and  cannot  go 
r  10  day  living  in  the  mere  enjoyment 
',  aa  you  still  have  a  right  to  «f 
agalo,  and  if  possible  put  maJ 
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possession  of  those  stage  properties.  I  shall  not  remain 
in  your  debt  long  and  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to 
you." 

It  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Wilhelra  to  be  thus 
detained  on  the  threshold  when  he  was  longing  to  over- 
take Philine,  so  he  answered  with  a  surprised,  absent 
kind  of  good-temper  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  only 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  matter:  "If  by  doing  this  I  can 
make  you  happy  and  contented,  I  won't  think  about  the 
matter  any  longer.  Go  and  put  the  thing  in  order;  I 
will  be  ready  with  the  money  either  this  evening  or  to- 
morrow morning."  In  confirmation  of  this  promise  he 
gave  Melina  his  hand,  and  was  very  glad  to  see  him 
hurry  away  across  the  street;  but  alas,  this  hindrance  to 
his  entering  the  house  was  succeeded  by  another,  and 
a  still  more  unpleasant  one. 

A  lad  with  a  bundle  on  his  shoulder  came  quickly 
down  the  street  and  stepped  up  to  him.  Wilhelm  re- 
cognised him  in  a  moment:  it  was  Friedrich. 

"Here  I  am  again!"  he  shouted,  his  great  blue  eyes 
wandering  over  all  the  inn-windows  joyfully  as  he  spoke: 
"Where's  Mamselll  The  devil  may  manage  to  bear  this 
world  without  seeing  her;  I  can'tl" 

The  landlord  coming  up  at  that  moment  answered: 
"She  is  upstairs,"  and  in  a  moment,  with  two  or  three 
bounds,  the  boy  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  leaving 
Wilhelm  as  if  rooted  to  the  threshold.  In  the  first  mo- 
ment he  longed  to  pull  him  down  the  stairs  backwards 
by  the  hair  of  his  head;  then  the  very  flow  of  his  vital 
spirits  and  ideas  seemed  suddenly  stopped  by  strong 
jealousy;  and  when  he  recovered  from  this  sudden  chiB 
A  sensation  of  restlessness  and  discomfort  came  over 
him,  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  in  his  life  b»- 
fore. 
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Be  went  to  his  own  roota  and  found  Mignon  busy 
big.  For  some  time  past  ihe  child  had  been  taking 
B  to  write  down  e^ery  thing  she  knew  by  heart,  and 
gnra  all  she  wrote  lo  her  master  and  friend  to  cor- 
She  was  indefatigable  and  her  powers  of  com- 
prefaennon  were  good,  but  the  lines  remained  crooked 
ffid  the  Ictteis  uneven;  here  too,  her  body  seemed  to 
ran  counler  to  her  mind.  When  Wilhelm  was  in  a  quiet 
fame  of  mind  the  child's  dih'gent  apphcation  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him,  but  to-day  he  took  very  little  notice  of 
vhat  ibe  had  to  show,  and  this  grieved  her  all  the  more 
because  die  fancied  she  had  done  especially  well  this 

His   restless  feelings  drove  him  up  and  down  the  " 

comdois  and  soon  he  found  himself  once  more  standing 

It   the    inn-door.     A  man  on  horseback   galloped  up; 

eood-looking.  and   though  apparently  no  longer  young, 

^^mk  and  cheerful  for  his  years.     The  landlord  hastened 

^^^Kto  meet  him  and  shook  his  hand  as  if  he  were  an 

^^^1  acquaintance,   with   the   words:    "Ah,   Herr   Stall- 

^^Hbter!*  so  wcVe  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again!" 

I         "I  only  want  to  bait  my  horse,"  replied  the  stranger, 

*I  mxisi  go  on  to  the  estate  at  once  and  see  that  ever)'- 

Qaof;  r%  put  in  order  as  soon  as  possible.     The  count 

ad  countess  are  coming  to-morrow;  they'll  stop   some 

tlDe,  a*  ifs  probable  that  the  Prioce  of may  make 

s  neighbourhood  his  head-quarters,  and  they  wish  to 
B  him  the  best  entertainment  passible." 

.  a  pity  you  can't  stay  in  our  house,"  said  Ihc 

"We've  got  some  pleasant  company  here  just 

t  this  tnoment  the  groom  galloped  up  and  took 


vi  etjrmponJiag  iLt 


ttff»rttj  or  matlir  qf  Ift 
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his  master's  horse,  leaving  him  and  the  landlord  still 
talking  at  the  door. 

Wilhelm,  noticing  by  their  side-long  glances  that  he 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation,  turned  away  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  street 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  his  vexation  and  restlessness  he  thought  he  would 
go  ajid  hunt  up  tlie  old  minslrel:  perhaps  his  haip  might 
drive  away  the  evil  spirits.  On  asking  for  him,  he  was 
directed  to  a  miserable  public-house  in  a  distant  comer 
of  the  Httle  town,  and  when  he  reached  it  told  to  climb 
to  the  topmost  floor.  As  he  was  going  up  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  harp  issued  from  a  little  garret,  as  if  to  meet 
him.  The  music  was  touching  and  plaintive,  the  song 
sad  and  distressed.  Wilhelm  crept  softly  to  the  door; 
and  as  the  good  old  man  was  in  a  manner  extemporising, 
and  constantly  repeated  the  same  few  stanzas  sometimes 
reciting,  sometimes  singing  them,  the  listener,  after  a  little 
attention,  could  make  out  pretty  much  what  follows; 


This  melancholy  wait  coming  from  the  heart  of  the 

singer  went  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer.     Some- 

les  Wilhelm  fancied  the  old  man's  voice  was  checked 

tears,  for  the  chords  would  sound  alone  for  a  time, 
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aod  then  ibc  voice  join  in  again,  broken  and  sorUy.   He 

^^laill  against  the  duor-posi;  his  whole  soul  was  stirred 

^^Hfcin  him;  the  grief  of  this  almost  stranger  unlocked 

^Htt  own  buidencd  heart,  and  he  made  no  cITort  to  keep 

^ladt  ihc  reeling  of  sympathy,  or  the  tears  that  the  old 

■Ban's  fervent  lament  drew  from  his  eyes.     All  the  mental 

{uia  thai  was  weighing  him  down  seemed  to  thaw  in  a 

■Bumcnt;  he  gave  way  to  his  emotion,  pushed  the  door 

open  and  stood  before  the  old  harper.     He  was  sealed 

OB  bis  wretched  bed;  it  was  the  only  piece  of  furniture 

ID  ttoc  poverty  •stricken  room. 

"What  feelings  you  have  stirred  up  in  me,  good  old 
Wilhclm  cried,  as  he  came  in.     "You  have  set 
t  all  that  was  frozen  up  in  my  heart;  pray,   don't  let 
r  coming  disturb  you.   but  go  on  and  make  a  friend 
ipy  while  you   soothe  your  own  sorrow."     The  old 
1  wax  going  to  rise  and  speak,  but  VVilhelm  prevented 
,  for  he  had  noticed  at  dinner  that  he  spoke  with 
ulty.     Instead,  be  look  a  seat  by  his  side  on  the 
Snw  motticss. 

The  old  harper  dried  his  tears  and  asked  with  a 
biendly  smile,  "What  made  you  come  herel  I  had  pur- 
pDiod  waiting  on  you  again  this  evening," 

■We  are  quieter  here,"  answered  Wilhelm.  "Now 
ling  mc  what  you  like — what  suits  your  own  circum^ 
nxaccs,  jusi  as  if  I  were  not  in  the  room.  It  seems  to 
me  ibol  you  can't  make  a  mistake  to-day.  You're  a 
ttappv  nun  to  be  able  to  entertain  yourself  so  well  in 
'  boani;  and  wandering  among  strangers,  as  you 
find  liie  best  companion    in  your  own 


man  looked  at  his  harp-strings  pUycd 
be^n  to  sing: 


)wn  ^^H 

1 
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And  Icavi  him  to  hii  mean. 

•'y<a,  leave  me  to  mr  punt 
And  could  t  (mlj  be 
Onu  thoroughly  alone^ 
My  toliiude  would  flee. 
"A  lover cnepi  foftfy  and  ELsceni  low! 
I*  hu  djirLiof  quite  jilont  T 
So  will  ttcdl  on  m«  day  and  nigbt,  I  know, 
Mr  pun  when  I'm  alone. 
When  I'm  (lone  my  woe. 
Oh,  wet«  I  ODce  alone  helow, 
Alone  in  the  cold  dvlc  fnve,  I  trow, 
—^'^     Uy  lonnenl  muit  leave  me  and  let  me  ga" 

We  might  go  into  great  detail  and  yet  not  succeed  in 
describing  the  grace  and  charm  of  that  strange  dialogue 
between  our  friend  and  the  romantic  old  minstrel;  for 
whatever  the  younger  man  said  was  answered  by  the 
elder  in  musical  tones^toncs  which  distinctly  agreed 
with  the  matter  of  discourse,  stirred  up  all  the  kindred 
emotions  and  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  imagination. 

Any  one  who  has  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  pious 
people,  come  together  in  the  belief  that  they  can  edify 
themselves  more  purely,  fervently,  and  intellectually  apart 
from  the  church,  can  form  some  idea  of  this  scene.  He 
will  remember  how  the  leader  would  adapt  a  verse  from 
some  hymn  to  his  own  remarks — a  verse  suited  to  raise 
the  souls  of  his  hearers  and  guide  them  is  the  upward 
direction  he  was  wishing:  how  then  some  one  else  out 
of  the  congregation  would  quote  a  verse  taken  from  an- 
other  hymn  and  set  to  a  difierent  tune:  a  third  would 
bring  forward  another:  and  how  these  many  vene^ 
though  each  would  also  suggest  the  kindred  ideas  in  the 
hymns  from  which  they  were  chosen,  received  such  * 
new  individoal  chancter  from  this  new  connexion  tint 
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1  as  if  composed  in  the  moment  of  utterance 

i  to  those  people  at  that  moment,  a  familiar  set 

ras  made  to  yield  a  new,  original  whole  which 

strengthened,  and  refreslied  their  souls.     In 

bfiuhion  the  old  man  edified  and  instructed  his  guest; 

I  by  means  of  songs  and  quotations,  some  familiar 

s  strange  lo  him,  brought  all  his  feelings,  whether 

rJose  at  hand  or  afar  off,  whether  at  the  moment 

tke    or    slumbering,  pleasant  or  painful,  into  s 


nilation  a*  in  Wilhelm's  present  state  o 
jlmt  be  of  benefit  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


mind  could 


meditated  l^^^| 

before  (^^^^| 

hed  his  ii^^^^^ 

As  he  was  I 


I  his  way  back  With  eh 
seriously  than  he  had  ever  done  before 

t  position,  that  by  the  time  he  reached  hi; 

i  resolved  to  free   himself  from   it.     As  he  was 
,  the  landlord  told   him  in  confidence  that 
gfcilmg  had  made  a  conquest  of  the  count's  equerry,  who 
I  rctorned  in  haste  after  executing  his  orders  at  the 
1  bouse,  and  was  now  enjoying  a  good  supper  with 
|m  bcr  room. 

ftAt  the  same  moment  Mellna  came  up  with  a.  lawyer; 

t  together  to  Wilhelm's  room  and  he  fulfilled 

though  somewhat    reluctantly,    by    giving 

t  A  bin  for  tbiee  hundred  ihalers;  this  the  latter 

I  over  to  the  lawjer.   and   received  in  return 

[  puriiortmg  that  the  sale  of  the  stage  propei' 

ludcd  and  that  they  should  be  placed 

t  (be  next  mDming. 

>  tvad  scarcely  left  Wilhelm  when  he  hci 
iful  •CKUn  and  a  boyish  voice  threatening  angrily 
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through  sobs  and  howls..  He  heard  these  lameDtationi 
descend  from  upstairs  pass  his  room  door  and  hasten 
down  towards  the  entrance  hail. 

Curious  to  know  what  they  could  mean,  he  followed, 
and  found  Friedrich  almost  frantic  with  rage.  The  boy 
was  crying,  grinding  bis  teeth,  stamping  on  the  floor,  and 
doubling  his  fists;  he  seemed  wild  with  anger  and  vexa- 
tion. Mignon  was  standing  opposite,  silent  and  amazed, 
and  the  landlord  gave  him  some  explanation  of  this 
strange  scene. 

The  boy,  he  said,  had  been  very  much  pleased  at 
Philine's  reception  of  him;  had  danced,  sung,  and  been 
in  famous  spirits  until  she  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Stallmeiiler.  Then  this  half  child,  half  youth,  had  begun 
to  vent  his  ill-temper  by  slamming  the  doors  and  running 
up  and  down.  Fhiline  told  him  to  wait  at  supper,  on 
which  he  grew  still  more  sulky  and  insolent,  and  finished 
by  spilling  a  dish  of  ragout  between  her  and  her  guest 
who  sat  close  by  her,  instead  of  setting  it  on  the  table. 
On  this  the  S/aiimm/tr  had  given  him  a  sound  box  on 
the  ear  and  turned  him  out  of  the  room.  He  himself— 
the  landlord — had  helped  to  cleanse  their  dresses,  which 
were  in  a  terrible  plight 

On  seeing  that  bis  revenge  had  taken  effect  the  boy 
began  to  laugh  heartily,  though  the  tears  were  still  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks.  He  continued  to  rejoice  for  some 
time,  but  all  at  once  tlie  insult  done  him  by  his  stronger 
adversary  came  back  to  his  mind  and  be  began  to  howl 
and  threaten  afresh. 

Wilhelm  grew  thoughtful  as  he  watched  the  boy.  He 
felt  ashamed,  for  Fdedrich's  conduct  was  but  an  exag- 
gerated representation  of  his  own  state  of  mind:  be  too 
felt  an  unconquerable  jealousy  burning  within  him;  be 
too  had  onljr  been  kepf  bock  by  consideiatiau  of  pm- 
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pnety  Irom  giving  way  to  his  mad  temper;  he  would 
have  found  a  malicious  pleasure  in  wounding  the  very 
person  he  loved  and  defying  his  rival:  he  longed  to  an-  /- 
nihilate  the  beings  who  seemed  only  there  to  annoy  and 
vex  him. 

Laertes  came  up  and  heard  the  story.  It  was  a  good 
joke  to  him  to  confirm  the  boy  in  his  asseverations  and 
oaths  that  the  Statlmeister  should  and  must  give  hira 
satisfaction,  that  he  had  never  put  up  with  an  affront  yet, 
and  that,  if  this  was  denied  him,  he  would  find  some 
other  way  of  revenging  himself. 

Laertes  was  in  his  element  here;  he  went  gravely  up- 
stairs to  challenge  the  StalimiisUr  in  Friedrich's  name. 

"That  is  a  capital  joke,"  said  the  SlaUmtistcr  when 
he  heard  the  proposal.  "I  must  confess  I  had  hardly 
expected  such  first-rate  fun  to-night"  They  went  down, 
followed  by  Philine.  "My  son,"  said  the  Slallrndster  to 
Friedridi,  "you're  a  brave  lad,  and  Iwould  on  no  account 
refuse  to  fight  you,  but  considering  that  the  difference  in 
our  age  and  strength  would  make  the  affair  somewhat 
venturesome,  I  propose  that  we  fight  with  foils  the  but- 
tons of  which  shall  be  chalked  and  whoever  makes  the 
first  or  the  greatest  number  of  marks  on  his  enemy's 
coat  shall  be  considered  victor  and  be  treated  with  the 
best  wine  that  can  be  got  in  the  town." 

Laertes  decided  that  this  proposal  should  be  accepted 
and  Friedrich  obeyed  him  as  his  teacher.  The  foils 
were  brought;  Philine  seated  herself  with  her  knitting 
and  watched  the  combatants  most  composedly. 

The  Slaltmeisler  was  a  very  good  fencer,  but  he  was 
also  obliging  enough  to  spare  his  adversary  and  allow 
his  own  coal  to  be  chalked  two  or  three  times;  where- 
upon they  embraced  each  other  and  the  wine  was  ordered. 
The  StallmeUter  asked  Friedrich  who  he  was  and  "wViaX 
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had  been  his  history,  on  which  the  boy  told  him  a.  tale 
which  he  had  often  repeated  before  and  with  which  at 
some  future  time  we  intend  to  make  oui  readers  ac- 
cjuainted. 

Meanwhile  this  duel  had  been  a  finishing-touch  to  the 
picture  of  Wilhelm's  own  feelings,  for  he  could  not  deny 
that  it  would  have  given  him  great  pleasure  to  take  up 
a  foil,  and  still  greater  pleasure  a  sword,  against  the 
SlallmeisUr,  though  he  clearly  saw  that  the  latter  was  far 
more  than  a  match  for  him  in  the  art  of  fencing.  Still 
he  would  not  vouchsafe  Fhiline  a  single  glance,  refrained 
most  carefully  from  saying  a  word  that  could  have  shown 
what  he  was  feeling,  and  after  drinking  two  or  three 
times  to  the  health  of  the  combatants,  went  quickly  back 
to  his  own  room,  where  unpleasant  thoughts  crowded 
thickly  on  his  mind. 

He  could  remember  a  time  when  his  spirit  had  been 
raised  by  hopeful  efforts  and  strivings,  bound  down  and 
checked  by  no  conditions:  when  the  keenest  enjoyments 
of  every  kind  were  as  an  element  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved.  He  could  see  clearly  that  now  he  had  fallen 
into  an  irresolute,  indefinite  loitering  and  lounging,  in 
which  he  only  sipped  what  he  had  formerly  drunk  in  full 
measure;  but  he  could  not  see  clearly  what  that  invincible 
necessity  was  which  nature  had  made  a  law  to  him,  nor 
how  much  this  necessity  of  his  being  had  been  stimulated, 
half- satisfied,  and  led  astray  by  circumstances. 

We  must  not  therefore  be  suqirised  that,  in  thinking 
over  his  present  circumstances  and  considering  by  what 
means  he  should  free  himself  from  them,  he  fell  into 
great  perplexity.  It  was  not  enough  that  his  friendship 
for  Laertes,  his  fancy  for  Fhiline,  and  the  interest  he  felt 
in  Mignon  had  detained  him  too  long  in  a  place  and 
among  people  where  he  could    cherish  his  favountB 
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"fancies,  gratify  his  wishes  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and 
creep  clandestinely  after  his  old  dreams  without  setting 
himself  any  fixed  aim.  He  believed  he  had  strength 
of  mind  enough  lo  tear  himself  away  from  all  this  and 
leave  at  once;  but  now,  in  addition,  he  had  involved 
himself  by  the  loan  to  Melina  and  also  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  mysterious  old  harper  the  problem 
of  whose  life  he  was  most  eager  to  solve.  Still,  on 
further  and  careful  consideration,  he  determined  or 
thought  he  had,  that  even  these  last  motives  should  not 
keep  him  there  any  longer.  "I  must  go,  I  will  go!"  he 
said  aloud,  and  threw  himself  on  to  a  chair  in  great 
agitation. 

Mignon  came  in  and  asked  if  she  could  do  anything  J 
for  him  before  he  went  to  bed.  She  came  in  very  gravely  I 
and  quietly;  his  short  answer  in  the  afternoon  had  J 
wounded  her  deeply. 

Nothing  is  more  touching  than  to  see  a  love  whidi  ' 
has  been  nursed  in  secret^a  trust  which  has  grown  strong 
unseen  and  unheard  and  of  which  its  object  has  hitherto 
been  unworthy^ coming  forward  at  the  right  moment  and 
reveahng  itself.  The  bud  which  had  remained  so  long, 
so  sternly  closed,  was  ripe  lo  open  now,  and  Wilhclm's 
heart  could  not  have  been  taken  at  a  more  impressible 
moment 

She  stood  before  him  and  saw  his  agitation.  "Master," 
she  said,  "if  you   are    unhappy,  what  will   become  o£  J 
Mignon 1" 

"Dear  little  creature,"  he  said,  taking  her  hands  i 
his,  "you  are  one  cause  of  my  sorrow^]  must  go  away."  I 
She  looked  into  his  eyes,  saw  the  tears  glistening  there^  I 
and  felt  on  her  knees  before  him.  He  still  held  het  I 
hands,  she  laid  her  head  on  his  knees  and  remained  | 
perfectly  stilL     He  played  with  her  hair  and  stroked  t 
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gently.  She  remained  motionless  a  long  time.  At  last 
he  noticed  a  kind  of  convulsive  twitching  in  her  frame; 
it  began  gently,  increasing  by  degrees  and  spreading 
through  every  limb.  "What  is  the  matter,  Mignon!"  he 
said;  "what  ails  youl"  She  raised  her  little  head  and 
looked  at  him,  then  suddenly  laid  her  hand  on  her 
heart  as  if  striving  to  hide  some  sharp  pain.  He  raised 
her  but  she  fell  on  to  his  lap.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her,  but  she  neither  moved  nor  pressed 
his  hand  in  answer.  Her  own  hand  she  held  firmly 
on  her  heart  Suddenly  she  uttered  a  shriek,  her  body 
became  convulsed,  she  started  up,  and  fell  on  the 
ground  as  if  every  joint  were  di^ocated.  It  was  a 
frightful  sight.  "My  child,"  said  Wilhelm,  lifting  her 
up,  and  holding  her  firmly  in  his  arms,  "my  child,  what 
ails  yout"  The  spasms  continued,  they  spread  from 
the  heart  to  the  poor  dislocated  limbs;  she  only  hung 
in  his  arms.  He  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and  his  tears 
felt  on  her  face.  All  at  once  she  seemed  to  be  strain- 
ing every  power  again  as  if  enduring  the  greatest  bodily 
suffering;  fresh,  vehement  life  came  into  her  limbs,  her 
arms  closed  round  his  neck  like  a  spring,  it  seemed  as 
if  a  rock  had  been  rent  within  her,  and  a  flood  of  tears 
burst  from  her  dosed  eyes.  He  held  her  fast.  She 
wept,  and  no  tongue  can  describe  the  power  of  these 
tears.  Her  long  hair  had  fallen  down  and  hung  loosely 
about  her;  her  entire  being  seemed  melting  away  in 
a  ceaseless  stream  of  tears.  Her  rigid  limbs  relaxed, 
her  whole  soul  was  flowing  forth;  and  in  the  perplexity 
of  the  moment  Wilhelm  really  feared  that  she  was  dis- 
solving in  his  arms — ^that  nothing  would  be  left  behind 
for  him  to  keep.  He  held  her  faster  still.  "My  childl" 
he  cried,  "my  child!  you  know  you  are  mine,  if  that  word 
can  comfort  you;  you  itre  mine;  you  shall  stay  widi  m^ 
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CHAPTER   I, 

•t  thou  the  lud  vlierc  Uie  jhIc  limaD  blowiT 

nidit  dark,  gliit'iiini:  Invcl  Ihc  Eolden  onnge  (TOWtt 

Lie  biceie  bLowt  lofl  from  dtcp  blue  tkiu, 

1  wtaich  the  myitki  twcei  uid  lUtcly  Uutclt  litc  f 


>[  tkaii  Ibe  boiuel  ■»  tocif  Oil  cnluBUH  bear, 

;  have  they  done,  ihou  pom  dciir  child,  to  Ihec  I' 
ttthcni  Ihllboutel 


n  Ibou  Iht  nounuin  tritfa  ils  paih  ihmish  clouc 
ivcs  when  Jiercc  old  dragoon  rear  Ibeir  broodi? 
nist  wh«tc  e'en  the  mule  must  leek  hi*  wayt 


The  next  morning  Wilhelm  looked  about  the  house 
for  Mignon;  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  he  heard 
that  she  had  gone  out  with  Melina  who  had  started  be- 
tiroes  to  take  possession  of  his  stage  properties  and 
wardrobe, 

A  few  hours  passed  away  and  Wilhelm  heard  & 
sound  of  rousic  at  his  door.  At  first  he  thought  it  mut 
be  the  old  harper,  but  he  soon  distinguished  the  tone' 
of  a  Cithern  and  the  voice  which  began  to  sing  vi 
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ftCgnon's.     He  opened  the  door,  the  child  came  in  and 
sang  the  song  we  have  just  given. 

Both  the  melody  and  expression  pleased  our  friend 
extremely,  but  he  could  not  understand  every  word.  He 
made  her  repeat  the  verses  and  explain  them;  he  then 
wrote  them  down  and  translated  them  into  German. 
But  in  his  version  he  could  not  at  all  approach  the 
originality  of  her  sentences  and  turns  of  expression;  and 
the  childlike  simplicity  that  agreed  so  well  with  her 
broken  language  and  connected  all  that  was  incoherent, 
vanished  under  his  hands.  The  charm  of  the  melody 
too  he  could  compare  with  nothing  he  had  ever  heard. 

She  began  each  verse  in  a  stately,  solemn  way,  as  if 
she  wished  to  draw  attention  to  something  remarkable, 
and  had  something  weighty  to  impart  to  her  hearers; 
at  the  third  line  her  singing  became  gloomy  and  mourn- 
ful; the  question,  "Know'st  ihou  this  land!"  was  given 
cautiously  and  mysteriously;  in  the  "There,  there,  with 
thee,"  lay  a  tone  of  irrepressible  longing,  and  the  last 
words  of  each  verse  she  managed  so  to  modify  al  each 
repetition  that  they  were  sometimes  full  of  entreaty  and  I 
supplication,  while  at  others  they  had  an  eager,  urging  I 
tone  and  were  full  of  promise. 

When  she  had  ended  her  song  the  second  time 
she  gazed  keenly  at  Wilhelm  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  then  said:  "Know'tl  thou  the  Jandl"  "It  must  be 
Italy,''  answered  Wilhelm,  "where  did  you  learn  that 
little  songl"  "Italyl"  said  Mignon  significantly;  "if  you 
go  to  Italy  take  me  with  you;  I  am  so  coid  here." 
"Have  you  ever  been  there,  little  onel"  said  Wilhelm, 
The  child  was  silent  and  nothing  more  was  to  be  got 
out  of  her. 

Melina  coming  in  just  then  was  very  much  pleased 
to  sec  that  the  Cithern  was  already  put  into  such  |,ood.   , 


The  instrumeot  had  been  lying  among  the  ol3 

_e  costumes;  Mignon  had  hegged  for  it  that  morning, 

I  hftrper  had  strung  it  for  her  and  the  child  had  all 

It  once  revealed  a  talent  of  which  no  one  till  then  had 

had  any  idea. 

Melina  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  wardrobe 
nnd  all  else  thereto  appertaining;  some  members  of  the 
town  council  had  promised  him  permission  to  give  per- 
formances for  a  time  in  the  place,  and  he  arrived  at  his 
inn  with  a  happy  heart  and  a  cheerful  countenance.  He 
seemed  altogether  another  man;  not  only  gentle  and 
polite  towards  every  one,  but  even  engaging  and  full  of 
ready  courtesy.  He  congratulated  himself  on'  being  able 
now  to  give  employment  to  his  friends  who  had  been  so 
long  idle  and  at  a  loss  for  occupation;  he  could  indeed 
offer  them  a  temporary  engagement,  though  he  regretted 
that  as  yet  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  reward  as  they 
deserved;  tlie  very  superior  talents  and  capacities  which 
fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  the  debt  to  a  friend  so 
generous  as  Wilhelm  had  proved  himself  to  be  talcing 
precedence  of  every  other  claim. 

"I  have  no  words,"  he  said  to  Wilhelm,  "in  which  to 
express  my  sense  of  the  friendship  you  have  shown  in  thus 
helping  me  to  the  management  of  a  theatre.  When  we  first 
met  I  was  very  strangely  circumstanced.  You  will  remember 
how  strongly  I  then  expressed  my  dislike  to  the  stage;  and 
yet,  no  sooner  was  I  married,  than  out  of  love  to  my 
wife  who  promised  herself  much  pleasure  and  great  ap- 
plause as  an  actress,  I  was  forced  to  look  out  for  an 
engagement.  I  could  find  none,  at  least  no  constant 
one,  but  fortunately  had  offers  from  men  of  business, 
who  needed  some  one  that  could  write  well,  understood 
French  and  had  had  some  little  experience  in  arithmetic 
y  10  make  himself  useful  oa  special  occasions.    For  a  time 
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I  «tK  f.n  very  well,  was  fairly  paid,  able  to  buy  r 
nccijfD)  things  and  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  myN 
(lOntiDD.  But  the  special  occasions  on  which  I  could  I 
be  sdul  to  my  patrons  came  to  an  end,  there  was  no  ' 
hope  af  a  pennanent  sitaation,  and  my  wife's  desires 
for  the  stage  returned  more  vehemently  than  ever. 
Now  however,  I  hope  that  the  establishment  which 
ihjDBgh  your  help  I  shall  be  able  to  set  on  foot  may 
t«ove  a  good  beginning  for  me  and  mine,  and  if  my 
fortHiK  prospers  1  shall  owe  it  all  to  you," 

WiOtetm  was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  in  this 
maaofet;  the  actors  too  were  all  very  fairly  satisfied  with 
ibc  announcements  of  (he  new  manager,  rejoiced  in 
Kcrct  thai  an  engagement  had  appeared  so  soon,  and 
wcR  inclined  to  put  up  with  small  pay  at  first,  because, 
ooming  so  unexpectedly  the  greater  part  of  tliem  looked 
OB  it  a«  lomething  extra  on  which  a  few  days  before 
tbey  tiad  bad  no  right  to  count.  Melina  was  prepared 
10  take  odranlage  of  this  favourable  state  of  mind;  he 
dcilero^iily  managed  to  speak  to  each  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  so  to  persuade  them,  some  in  one  way,  some 
ia  another,  that  they  were  all  ready  to  sign  the  contract 
in  a  hmTT,  scarcely  reflecting  on  the  new  relation  into 
which  Ibey  were  about  to  enter,  and  fancying  themselves 
lore  of  belDg  able  lo  get  free  again  on  giving  six  weeks' 
V  using. 

Bat  now  the  conditions  had  to  be  brought  into  due 

foon,  and  Melina  was  already  pondering  over  the  pieces 

mc/e  I.Ttely  to  allure  the  public,  when  a  courier  rode  up, 

J  10  the  SiaiifMislir  that  his  lordship  and  the 

(.te  close  at  hand,  and  the  Slallmeisler  ordered 

--Uy  of  horses  to  be  brought  out. 

.  ,.^    Lutavily    laden  carriage  soon   rolled   up  to  the 

r,  dwoi,  two  meo-servaots  jumped  down  from  the  box, 
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and  Philine,  who  of  course  was  sure  to  be  first  in  the 
way,  stationed  herself  in  the  doorway. 

"Who  are  youl"  said  the  Countess  as  she  went  in. 

"An  actress,  at  your  Excellency's  service,"  was  the 
answer;  and  the  sly  little  puss  bent  down  to  Idss  the 
lady's  dress  with  the  meekest  of  faces  and  gestures. 

The  Count,  seeing  other  persons  standing  round  who 
abo  gave  themselves  out  for  actors,  made  many  enquiries 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  company,  where  they  had  last 
played,  and  who  was  their  manager,  "Now  if  they  were 
French,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "we  could  surprise  the 
prince  most  agreeably  by  providing  him  with  his  favourite 
amusement  at  our  own  house." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  Countess,  "though  unfortunately 
they  are  Germans,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  let  them 
]>lay  at  the  castle  so  long  as  the  prince  is  with  us. 
Surely  they  must  be  able  to  do  something.  For  amusing 
a  large  party  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  theatre,  and 
the  baron  will  give  them  a  little  training." 

As  she  said  this  they  went  upstairs,  where  Alelina 
presented  himself  as  manager.  "Call  your  people  to- 
gether," said  the  Count,  "and  present  them  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  see  what  they  are  worth,  and  I  should 
wish  too  to  see  a  list  of  the  pieces  they  can  perform." 

Melina  made  a  deep  bow,  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
and  soon  returned  with  his  actors.  They  crowded  in 
one  upon  another;  some  were  awkward  from  an  over- 
weening desire  to  please  and  others  made  no  better 
figure  because  tJie)-  were  too  careless.  Philine  devoted 
her  most  respectful  attention  to  the  Countess  who  w» 
extremely  kind  and  gracious;  the  Count,  meanwhile^ 
examined  the  rest.  He  asked  each  separately  wbtf 
diuacten  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act  and  lumiqf 
to  Melina  remarked  that  it  was  most  important  to  fcaip 


each  strictly  to  his  own  province,  an  observation  which 
Meltna  received  with  the  greatest  devotion. 

The  Count  then  told  each  actor  what  he  especially 
ought  to  study  and  what  might  be  improved  in  his 
figure  and  attitudes,  showed  them  clearly  in  what  points 
German  actors  were  always  deficient  and,  in  short,  mani- 
fested such  extraordinary  knowledge  that  they  all  stood 
deeply  humbled  before  such  an  enlightened  judge  and. 
illustrious  patron,   and   scarcely  ventured  to  draw  their 

"Who  is  that  man  in  the  corner)"  said  the  Count, 
looking  at  some  one  who  had  not  yet  been  presented  to 
him.  A  gaunt  and  abject  figure  approached,  clothed  in 
a  threadbare  coat  patched  at  the  elbows  and  with  a 
miserable  periwig  on  his  head. 

This  man,  whom  we  know  already  to  be  PhiUne'a 
favourite,  was  accustomed  to  play  pedantic  old  men," 
sclioolmaslers  and  poets,  and  generally  undertook  those 
characters  on  which  blows  and  mortifications  were  to 
fall.  He  had  adopted  certain  ridiculously  cringing  timid 
bows  and  his  stammering  way  of  speaking  suited  the 
parts  he  took  so  well  that  he  always  brought  a  laugh 
from  the  audience;  he  was  therefore  considered  a  useful 
member  of  the  company,  especially  as  he  was  also  very 
obliging  and  good-natured.  He  came  up  to  the  Count 
in  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  made  his  bow,  and  answered 
every  question  just  as  he  would  have  answered  on  the 
stage.  The  Count  looked  at  him  some  lime  with  pleased 
attention;  then  turning  to  the  Countess:  "My  child,"  he 
said,  "do  me  the  favour  to  watch  this  man  attentively. 
1  would  guarantee  that  he  either  is  or  can  become  a 
great  actor."  The  fellow  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  made 
such  an  absurd  bow  that  the  count  burst  out  laughing: 
"Fiist-ratel  that  fellow  knows  what  he's  about.    I'W-wa^ei 
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that  he  can  act  whatever  he  chooses,  and  if  s  a  pity  that 
he  hasn't  been  put  to  some  better  use  ahready.'' 

Such  a  marked  preference  was  very  mortifying  for 
all  the  rest;  except  indeed  for  Melina;  he  was  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted  by  it,  acknowledged  that  the  count 
was  perfectly  right  and  answered  in  the  most  respectful 
manner:  ''Yes,  indeed;  for  him,  as  well  as  for  many  of 
us,  such  a  judge  of  these  things  and  such  kind  encourage- 
ment as  we  have  now  found  in  your  Excellency  is  probably 
all  that  has  been  wanting." 

"Have  I  seen  the  whole  company  1"  said  the  Count 

"A  few  members  are  absent,"  answered  the  shrewd 
Melina;  "indeed,  if  we  could  only  meet  with  support 
we  should  soon  be  able  to  make  up  our  numbers  out  of 
the  neighbourhood." 

Meanwhile  Philine  whispered  to  the  Countess:  "There 
is  a  very  good-looking  young  man  upstairs,  who  Fm  sure 
could  soon  learn  to  play  the  principal  lovers." 

"Why  doesn't  he  appear?"  said  the  countess. 

"I  will  fetch  him,"  answered  Philine,  and  she  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

She  found  Wilhelm  still  busy  with  Mignon  ^d 
persuaded  him  to  come  down  with  her.  His  curiosity 
conquered  his  reluctance  to  follow  her,  for  having  heard 
of  these  aristocratic  personages  he  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  make  their  nearer  acquaintance.  He  came  into 
the  room;  the  Countess  was  looking  at  him,  and  their 
eyes  met  Philine  led  him  up  to  her  while  the  count 
was  busied  with  the  others.  Wilhelm  made  a  low  bow; 
he  was  slightly  embarrassed  as  he  answered  the  different 
questions  put  by  this  charming  woman.  Her  beau^p 
youth,  grace,  delicacy  and  duum  of  manner  made  a 
most  agreeable  impression  on  him,  and  this  was  m- 
creased  by  a  certain  bashfulness  which  accompanied  her 
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ons;  one  might  almost  have  said  she  was 
0.  He  was  also  presented  to  the  Count  who 
1  notice  of  him,  but  went  up  to  his  wife  who 
vts  sunding  in  the  window,  and  seemed  to  be  asking 
ter  sorae  questions.  It  was  easy  to  see  thai  her  opinion 
cstirdy  agreed  with  his,  indeed  she  seemed  desirous  of 
stmgthcning  him  in  it  by  earnest  entreaties. 

He  soon  turned  round  again  to  the  company,  and 
nid:  "I  cannot  stop  now  myself,  but  I  will  send  a  friend 
Cminc  to  you;  and  if  your  terms  prove  reasonable  and 
I  are  disposed  to  lake  great  pains  1  do  not  feel  dis- 

'     J  have  you  to  play  at  my  castle." 

t  Every  body  testified  great  joy  at  this  announcement; 

Mpccially,  kissed  the  Countess's  hand  with  the 

Uesl  fervency. 

I  "You  see,  Utile  ore,"  said  the  Countess,  patting  the 

Idf  girl's  check,   "you  see  you    will  be  coming   to 

k  again,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise  only  you  must 

yoarself  better."     Philine  excused  herself  on  the 

i  that  she  had  but  little  to  spend  on  her  wardrobe, 

_  I  whkb  the  Countess  told  her  waiting-women  to  bring 

ap  ui  English  hat  and  a  silk  neckerchief  that  could  be 

mpadted    without   much   trouble.     These   she  put  on 

I   with  her  own   hands;  the  girl  meanwhile   con- 

with    pretty  ways    and    gestures    to    play    the 

Titical  little  innocent 

SThc  Count  gave  his  hand  to  his  lady  and  led  her 

k     She  bou-ed  to  them  all  kindly  as  she  left 

\  room,  turning  round  once  more  to  Wilhelm   and 

I  ia  Hie  most  gracious  manner:  "We  shall  soon 

(  agaio." 

Tbcsc  f'apF)'  prospects  put  fresh  life  into  the  whole 
-uty.  Every  one  gave  full  play  to  his  hopes,  wishes, 
•ad  bndei,  dtscusted  the  characters  he  would  act  and 
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the  applause  he  should  receive.  Melina  considered  how 
he  could  best  and  most  speedily  arrange  a  few  perform- 
ances so  as  to  gain  some  money  from  the  little  town  and 
set  his  company  fairly  on  their  legs,  while  others  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  order  a  somewhat  better  dinner  than 
they  had  lately  been  accustomed  to. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  the  Baron  came.  He  was 
received  by  Melina  with  some  trepidation,  for  the  Count 
had  spoken  of  him  as  a  connoisseur  in  theatrical  matters; 
it  was  therefore  to  be  feared  that  he  would  soon  discover 
the  weak  side  of  the  little  community  and  perceive  that 
not  having  characters  enough  to  act  one  single  play 
perfectly  they  could  not  be  a  regular  troupe  of  actors. 
But  the  manager,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of  his 
company  were  soon  relieved  from  their  anxieties.  The 
Baron  proved  to  be  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  German 
stage;  every  actor  and  every  company  was  a  welcome  sight 
and  a  source  of  gratification  to  him.  He  saluted  them  all 
with  great  ceremony,  congratulated  himself  on  thus  unex- 
pectedly meeting  with  a  company  of  German  actors  with 
whom  he  could  so  quickly  enter  into  a  connexion,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  introduce  the  Muses  of  his  native 
country  into  the  mansion  of  one  of  his  own  relatives.  Soon 
after  saying  this  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of 
papers  which  Melina  hoped  might  prove  to  contain  the 
outlines  of  their  agreement.  He  was  mistaken.  The 
Baron  begged  them  to  listen  with  attention  to  a  play 
which  he  had  written  himself  and  wished  to  see  per^ 
formed  by  them;  and  the  cirde  of  hearers  closed  up 
willingly;  for,  though  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript  roused 
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sions  that  its  reading  would  demand  an  : 
_>  loss  of  lime,  they  were  happy  lo  have  an  op- 
Pof  sectuiog  the  favour  of  a  man  so  necessary 
":  such  small  cost.  Their  fears  were  justified: 
e  WES  written  in  five  acU,  and  acts  of  a  sort  L' 
j!il  be  called  interminable. 
TTve  hero  was  well-born:  a  virtuous,  generous  ma| 
pufundetstood  and  persecuted:  gaining  the  victory  how 
mr  at  last  over  all  his  enemies,  on  whom  the  strides 
[tocCical  justice  would  have  been  summarily  executed  if 
ke  had  not  pardoned  them  on  the  spot  While  this 
t  was  being  read  the  hearers  had  leisure  to  think  of 
Ives  and  to  rise  gently  from  the  lowly  frame  of 
'  )to  which  but  now  they  had  been  inclined  to 
I  heights  of  self-complacency  from  which  most 
Lil  prospects  opened  out  upon  their  sight  Those 
them  who  could  find  no  character  adapted 
T  own  gifts  condemned  the  piece  in  their  hearts 
.  looked  on  the  liaron  as  an  unsuccessful  author: 
1  the  contrary,  who  thought  they  discovered  in 
f  panicular  passage  a  prospect  of  applause  for  them- 
e  loud  in  their  praises,  lo  his  great  satisfaction. 
iccial  part  of  the  affair  was  very  speedily 
.  managed  to  make  an  advantageous 
1  the  Baron  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
t  from  the  others. 

helm  Melina  made  a  passing  mention  to  the 

,  assuring  him  that  he  had  good  qu.-ilific.-itions  for 

idc  poet  and  was  not  at  all  ill  suited  for  an 

~  t  baron  at  once  claimed  his  acquaintance  a 

:,  and  Wilhelm  produced   some  short  pico( 

I  a  few  relics,  had  chanced  to  escape  the  ff 

t  inemoiable   evening   when   everydiing   else  I 

n  O^-cr  lo  the  flames.     The  baron  jiraiscd  hot 
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tiie  pieces  and  his  style  of  reading  them,  spoke  of  his 
coming  to  the  castle  with  the  rest  as  a  settled  thing, 
and  on  taking  leave  promised  them  all  the  best  receptiao 
good  food  and  comfortable  quarters,  applause  and  presents; 
to  which  Melina  added  the  assurance  of  a  fixed  sum  for 
pocket-money. 

Of  course  the  Baron's  visit  put  every  one  into  high 
spirits;  it  was  so  delightful  to  have  a  prospect  of  honour 
and  comfort  before  them  in  place  of  anxiety  and  depres- 
sion of  all  kinds.  They  made  meiry  in  anticipation  of 
the  coming  good,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not  have  felt  it  mean  at  such  a  time  to  keep  a 
single  penny  unspent  in  his  pocket. 

Wilhelm  meanwhile  was  consulting  with  himself 
whether  he  should  go  to  the  castle  or  not,  and  decided 
that  in  more  senses  than  one  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  so.  Melina  had  hoped  that  this  profitable  engage- 
ment would  enable  him  to  pay  off  part,  at  least,  of  his 
debt:  then,  one  of  our  friend's  great  objects  in  life  being 
to  study  mankind,  where  could  he  hnd  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  making  acquaintance  with  that  great  world  in 
whidi  he  hoped  to  find  the  solution  of  many  a  puzzling 
question  about  life  art,  and  himselft  He  did  not  in 
these  meditations  confess,  even  to  bis  own  heart,  how 
much  he  longed  to  see  the  beautiful  Countess  again,  but 
rather  tried  to  bring  forward  general  arguments  proving  the 
advantage  it  would  be  to  him  to  make  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rich  and  aristocratic  world.  He  thought 
of  the  Count,  the  Countess,  and  the  Baron;  and  when  he 
remembered  the  quiet  assurance  ease  and  grace  of  their 
whole  behaviour,  exclaimed  aloud,  no  one  being  near  to 
hear  his  rapture:  "Thrice  happy  are  those  whose  bitA 
Kts  them  at  once  above  the  lower  grades  of  huioani^l 
lliey  have  no  need  to  pass  through,  nay,  doc  even  tat 
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a  while  as  guests  &nd  gaze  upon  conditions  of 
ice  in  which  many  good  and  worthy  souls  must 
grieve  their  entire  lives  away.  How  broad  must 
judgment  from  that  high  point  of  view,  how 
ir  sight,  how  easy  every  step  in  their  lives!  It 
■1  if  in  that  passage  which  we  all  have  to  make,  they 
id  been  placed  at  their  very  birth  in  a  ship  which 
nabled  them  to  take  advantage  of  favourable  winds  and 
le  by  until  the  adverse  gales  had  spent  themselves; 
viulc  Othcis  have  to  swim,  each  wearying  himself  single- 
handed  in  his  struggle  with  the  waves;  and  being  able 
ID  leize  mall  profit  from  the  favourable  winds,  sinks  with 
It  powers  in  the  storm.  What  ease  too  and  what 
itics,  an  inherited  fortune  brings  with  it!  how  certainly 
bniioess  must  flourish  which  is  backed  by  a  capital 
will  prevent  its  projector's  hands  from  being  tied 
erery  onsnccessful  speculation!  \Vho  can  form  a 
esumate  of  earthly  things  than  the  man  who  has 
them  from  his  youth  up3  who  can  guide  his 
mind  earlier  to  what  is  necessary,  useful,  and  true, 
than  the  man  who  is  so  placed  as  to  discover  his  errors 
while  he  is  young  enough  and  his  powers  are  fresh  enough 
ts  begin  a  new  lifeT' 

Thua  did  our  friend  congratulate  not  only  ail  whose  fate 
luid  placed  them  in  those  upper  regions,  but  also  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  approach  such  a  circle  and 
drink  water  from  such  springs,  and  praised  his  own  good 
(cnitu  which  seemed  preparing  to  conduct  him  thither 
too. 

Meliiu,  meanwhile,  had  been  racking  his  brain  in  the 
endexvour  to  divide  his  company  properly  according  to 
the  Count's  wish  and  his  own  conviction  and  to  assign 
i  actor  his  due  place;  and  at  last,  now  that  a  per* 
i  really  stood  before  the  door,  he  had  to  be 
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thankful  if,  seeing  that  their  numbers  were  so  smalt, 
every  actor  were  willing  to  do  his  bes  twhatcver  the  part 
that  fell  to  his  lot  Laertes  however  generally  played 
the  lovers,  Philine  the  waiting-maids,  the  two  girls  shared 
the  artless  and  the  sentimental  love-sick  maidens,  while 
the  boisterous  old  gentlemen  were  better  played  than 
any  of  the  other  characters.  Melina  considered  himself 
capable  of  giving  the  cavaliers;  Madame  Melina,  to  her 
great  disgust,  was  transferred  to  the  division  of  young 
wives  or  even  tender  mothers;  and  as  in  the  more  modem 
plays  poets  and  pedants  were  seldom  made  ridiculous, 
the  Count's  favourite  was  obliged  to  play  presidents  and 
ministers  of  state  who  were  generally  represented  as 
villains  and  fearfully  maltreated  in  the  fifth  act.  In  the 
same  way  Melina,  as  groom  of  the  chambers  or  lord 
chamberlain,  pocketed  gladly  the  various  uncivil  speeches 
which  in  several  favourite  plays  of  that  day  were  made 
to  him  in  the  traditional  style  by  plain-spe^ng,  honest 
Germans;  because  the  part  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
dressing  himself  splendidly  and  assuming  the  air  of  a 
courtier,  in  which  he  beUeved  himself  perfect. 

Their  performances  had  not  gone  on  long  before 
actors  poured  in  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
were  engaged  without  any  especial  trial,  but  also  without 
any  especial  terms  of  payment 

Wilhelm  interested  himself  very  warmly  in  the  matter, 
though  he  resisted  all  Melina's  efforts  to  secure  him  in 
the  character  of  a  lover  on  the  stage;  but  his  endeavours 
met  with  not  the  slightest  acknowledgment  from  the  new 
manager,  who  seemed  to  believe  that  all  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  insight  had  descended  upon  him  with 
the  dignity.  Striking  out  passages  in  the  plays  was  hii 
favourite  occupation;  and  in  cutting  them  down  he  mtl 
regardless  of  every  consideration  but  the  length  of  topi 
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'  ought  to  occupy.     He  met  with  great  encourage- 
ihe  public  was  salisfied,  and  the  people  of  most 
I  the  link  town  affirmed  that  the  theatre  in  the 
aidence  was  not  so  well-appointed  as  their  own. 


OIAPTER    III. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  tliey  were  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  journey  and  might  expect  the  coaches 
and  carriages  that  were  to  convey  the  whole  iroop  to  the 
Count's  mansion.  Many  and  great  were  the  disputes 
beforehand  as  to  their  seats  and  who  should  ride  to- 
gether; when  at  length  with  great  pains  all  had  been 
settled,  their  trouble  proved  to  have  been  in  vain,  as 
fewer  vehicles  arrived  than  had  been  expected  and  they 
had  to  arrange  themselves  afresh  according  to  the  altered 
circumstances.  The  Baron  soon  toliowed  on  horseback, 
and  gave  as  a  reason  that  everything  was  in  great  com- 
motion at  the  castle,  for  that  not  only  the  prince  was  to 
arrive  some  days  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  but 
other  unlooked-for  visitors  had  turned  up  and  the  house 
I  was  already  so  full  that  he  feared  the  quarters  assigned 
\  them  would  not  be  so  good  as  had  been  originally  in- 
icnded,  for  which  he  was  extremely  sorry. 

They  distributed  themselves,  as  well  as  was  possible, 

the  carriages,  and  as  the  weather  was  tolerably  fair 
pnd  the  castle  not  more  than  a  lew  hours'  walk  from  the 
[own,  the  most  jovial  among  the  party  determined  rather 
>  walk  than  wait  for  the  return  of  the  carriages. 

The  caravan  departed  with  shouts  of  joy,  for  the  first 
ne  freed  ftom  all  anxiety  as  to  the  reckoning.  The 
jounfs  castle  stood  before  their  minds  like  a  fairy  palace; 

f  were  the  happiest,  merriest  folks  in  the  world-,  Mvi. 
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during  the  drive  each  in  his  own  fashion  connected  a 
bright  future  of  good  fortune,  fame,  and  prosperity  with 
the  events  of  that  day. 

A  heavy  rain  began  to  fall  unexpectedly,  but  even  this 
could  not  disturb  their  happiness,  though  as  it  grew 
steadily  heavier,  some  of  the  party  began  to  feejl  serious 
inconvenience  from  the  wet  Night  came  on  and  with 
it  the  most  welcome  sight  possible;  the  Count's  palace 
shining  down  upon  them  from  the  hill  above,  every  story 
so  brilliantly  lighted  that  they  could  count  the  windows. 
On  coming  nearer  they  saw  that  the  windows  of  both 
the  wings  were  lighted  up  too;  and  each  of  them  began 
to  speculate  on  the  position  of  his  future  room,  the 
greater  number  modestly  contenting  themselves  with  a 
garret  or  a  chamber  in  one  of  the  side-buildings. 

As  they  passed  the  village  inn  Wilhelm  stopped  the 
carriage,  intending  to  take  up  his  quarters  there;  but  the 
landlord  assured  him  it  was  impossible:  he  had  not  a 
single  comer  free,  for  unexpected  guests  having  arrived 
at  the  castle,  his  lordship  had  engaged  the  whole  inn, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  inhabit  each  room 
had  been  distinctly  chalked  on  the  doors  since  yester- 
day. Our  friend  was  therefore  obliged,  much  against 
his  will,  to  drive  into  the  castle  courtyard  with  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

Round  the  kitchen  fire  in  one  of  the  wings  they  saw 
cooks  moving  busily  to  and  fro  and  felt  revived  by  the 
sight.  Men-servants  with  lights  sprang  down  the  staii^ 
case  of  the  main  building,  and  the  hearts  of  our  good 
wayfarers  swelled  with  joy  at  these  cheerful  prospecli. 
Imagine  their  dismay  when  this  brilliant  reception  sod* 
denly  turned  into  a  volley  of  oaths  and  the  servanll 
began  abusing  the  drivers  for  having  turned  into  tliift 
courtyard,  shouting  to  them  to  turn  round  again  an4  |0 
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out  to  the  old  castle:  there  was  no  room  here  for  such 
guests  as  these.  To  this  unpleasant  and  unespected 
iatelligence  they  added  all  kinds  of  gibes  and  jeers,  and 
laughed  at  each  other  for  having  been  hoaxed  out  into 
the  rain  on  such  a  fool's  errand.  It  was  still  pouring 
heavily,  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen;  and  they  were  now 
driven  along  a  rough  uneven  road,  between  two  walls, 
round  to  the  old  castle  which  lay  at  the  back  of  the 
other  and  had  not  been  inhabited  since  the  front  mansion 
had  been  built  by  the  present  Count's  father.  Their 
vehicles  drew  up  partly  in  the  courtyard,  partly  under  a 
long  vaulted  gateway,  and  the  drivers,  who  were  peasants 
from  the  village,  took  out  their  horses  and  rode  away. 

No  one  appearing  to  receive  them,  they  left  their 
seats  and  began  to  call  and  search — all  in  vain — ^every- 
thing remained  dark  and  motionless.  The  wind  blew 
through  the  lofty  gateway  and  the  old  towers  and  build- 
ings, of  which  they  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  forms, 
looked  grim  and  ghostly.  They  shivered  and  shuddered; 
the  women  were  frightened,  the  children  began  to  cry; 
their  impatience  increased  with  every  moment  and  this 
so  sudden  change  of  fortune,  for  which  no  one  was  pre- 
pared, had  completely  disconcerted  them. 

Imagining  that  every  moment  some  person  would 
come  to  let  them  in,  fancying  again  and  again  that  they 
heard  the  wished-for  step  of  the  castle  bailiff  and  then 
finding  the  wind  and  rain  had  deceived  them,  they  were 
completely  cast  down  and  remained  for  a  long  time  in- 
active. It  never  occurred  to  any  of  them  to  go  across 
to  the  other  house  and  ask  some  kind  soul  for  help. 
They  could  not  understand  what  had  become  of  their 
friend  the  Baron,  and  were  altogether  in  a  most  distress- 
ing plight. 

At  last,  however,  human  steps  were  really  hcatA  a.'^ 
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proaching  and  they  could  recognise  the  voices  of  those 
of  their  own  party  who  had  been  left  to  follow  on  foot 
They  told  them  that  the  Saron  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
and  seriouslyinjured  his  foot,and  that  they  too  on  enquiring 
at  the  castle  had  been  roughly  dismissed  and  sent  hither. 

The  whole  party  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity;  they 
deliberated  but  came  to  no  result.  At  last,  a  lantem 
appearing  in  the  distance,  they  drew  breath  once  more; 
but  as  the  vision  caroe  nearer  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  departed.  It  was  the  SlallmtisUr ,  lighted 
by  a  groom.  He  asked  eagerly  for  Mademoiselle  Philine, 
and  as  soon  as  she  appeared  from  among  the  little  crowd, 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  to  the  other  house 
where  a  comer  had  been  prepared  for  her  with  the 
Countess's  waiting-women.  She  was  not  long  in  thank- 
fully accepting  this  ofTer,  and  commending  her  trunk  to 
the  care  of  the  rest  took  his  arm  and  was  hurrying  oE^ 
when  the  others  intercepted  their  retreat  and  so  begged 
and  conjured  tlic  SlallmeiUer  that,  in  order  to  get  free 
with  his  fair  lady,  he  promised  the  castle  should  be  soon 
opened  and  they  comfortably  lodged  within  it.  They 
watched  the  glimmer  of  his  lantem  fading  in  the  distance 
and  long  indei^d  did  they  wait  in  vain  for  the  fresh  light 
which  at  last,  after  they  had  been  indulging  in  every  variety 
of  complaint  and  invective,  appeared  and  imparted  some 
hope  and  consolation. 

An  old  undcr-servant  came  and  opened  the  dooc 
of  the  building.  The  crowd  pushed  their  way  into  it 
Each  began  to  look  after  the  unloading  and  securing  of 
his  own  luggage,  most  part  of  which  like  its  owners  mi 
by  this  time  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  rain.  By  die 
light  of  a  single  candle  this  work  proceeded  very  slowly; 
they  jostled  one  against  another,  stumbled  over  the  tbiagl 
and  fell.    They  begged  for  more  candles  and  for  fvA 
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The  monosyllabic  old  man  however  would  hardly  be 
persu:tded  to  leave  them  even  iliia  one  lantern;  he  then 
departed  to  return  no  more. 

They  began  to  search  the  house;  the  doors  of  all  the 
rooms  stood  open;  large  stoves,  tapestry  hangings,  and 
inlaid  floors  still  remained,  the  tokens  of  former  splendour; 
but  not  a  vestige  of  other  household  furniture  was  to 
be  seen — not  a  single  chair,  table,  or  looking-glass:  only 
a  few  huge,  empty  bedsteads  despoiled  both  of  necessary 
and  ornamental  furniture.  They  were  reduced  to  their 
wet  trunks  and  portmanteaus  for  seals,  and  some  of  the 
poor  tired  wayfarers  took  up  with  the  floor.  Wilhelra 
liad  chosen  some  steps  and  Mignon  lay  on  his  knees. 
The  child  was  restless;  he  asked  what  ailed  her,  and  she 
answered,  "1  am  so  hungry."  He  had  nothing  to  give 
her,  the  others  had  consumed  every  morsel  of  provision 
and  ihe  poor  little  creature  was  forced  to  remain  without 
food.  During  this  entire  scene  Wilhelm  had  remained 
inactive,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  He  was  annoyed 
and  angry  with  himself  for  not  having  held  firm  to  his 
first  intention  and  lodged  at  the  inn,  even  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  loft. 

The  rest  behaved  each  in  his  own  fashion.  Some 
piled  up  a  quantity  of  old  wood  in  the  capacious  draw- 
ing-room fire-place  and  kindled  the  pile  with  shouts  of 
joy;  alas,  their  hopes  of  being  wanned  and  dried  were 
doomed  to  woful  disappointment.  The  fire-place  was 
only  built  for  ornament  and  so  bricked  up  within  that 
the  smoke  poured  quickly  back  and  filled  the  whole 
suite  of  rooms.  The  dry  wood  crackled  and  blamed  up, 
but  the  flames  were  driven  back  and  carried  hither  and 
thither  so  uncertainly  by  ihe  draught  that  blew  in 
at  the  broken  window-panes,  that  there  was  reason  to 
fear  the  castle  might  take  fire.     They  were  obliged  ta 
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pull  their  fire  to  pieces,   stamp  it  out,  and  pour 

on  it,  all  which  so  increased  the  smoke  that  at  last  it 

became   nearly  unendurable  and  they  felt  almost   des- 

Wilhelm  had  gone  into  a  distant  room  lo  escape  the 
smoke;  he  was  soon  followed  by  Mignon,  leading  in  a 
well-dressed  footman,  who  carried  a  large,  brightly  burn- 
ing double  lantern.  He  came  up  to  Wilhelm  with 
an  exquisite  china  plate  full  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats, 
and  said;  "That  young  girl  in  the  other  house  has  sent 
you  this;  she  begs  you  will  come  over  and  join  their 
party.  I  was  to  tell  you,"  the  man  added  with  a  mis- 
chievous smiie,  "that  she  is  very  well  off  there,  and 
wishes  to  share  her  pleasure  with  her  friends." 

This  offer  surprised  Wilhelm  extremely,  as  since  the 
adventure  on  the  stone  bench  he  had  treated  Philine 
with  decided  contempt;  and  indeed  so  determined  was  he 
never  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  her  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  sending  the  sweet  gifts  back  again  when  a 
beseeching  look  from  Mignon  changed  his  mind  and  he 
took  them,  returning  Ms  thanks  in  the  child's  name,  but 
refusing  her  invitation  altogether.  He  begged  the  servant 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  other 
newly-arrived  guests  and  enquired  after  the  Baron.  He 
was  in  bed  said  the  man,  but  so  far  as  he  knew  had 
already  commissioned  some  one  else  to  see  that  their 
miserable  quarters  were  improved. 

The  servant  then  departed,  leaving  Wilhelm  one  of 
his  two  candles;  in  default  of  a.  candlestick  he  stuck  it 
on  the  window-sill,  and  now  at  least  had  the  four  walls 
of  the  room  to  look  at  as  he  meditated.  It  was  not  long 
either  before  preparations  really  began  for  the  rest  and 
comfort  of  our  pilgrims.  Slowly,  one  after  another, 
candles  appeared  though  without  snuffers;  then  a  few 
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chairs,  an  hour  later  some  warm  coverlets  and  then  pillows; 
but  all  were  wet  through,  and  it  was  long  past  midnight 
before  the  palliasses  and  malUasses  arrived,  which  would 
have  been  so  welcome  at  first. 

Refreshments  had  also  been  sent  during  this  interval, 
and  these  were  disposed  of  witliout  much  criticism,  though, 
looking  as  they  did  very  like  the  confused  remains  from 
other  tables,  they  did  not  speak  well  for  the  esteem  in 
which  our  guests  were  held. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  bad  behaviour  and  rollicking  spirits  of  some  of 
the  party  added  greatly  to  the  discomfort  and  restless- 
ness of  that  first  night.  They  teased  and  woke  each 
other  out  of  sleep,  playing  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes. 
Morning  dawned  amidst  loud  complaints  of  their  friend 
the  Baron,  who  had  given  such  a  different  picture  of  the 
order  and  comfort  they  might  expect  to  find.  But  to 
their  surprise  and  consolation  the  Count  himself  came 
early  to  enquire  after  their  welfare. 

On  hearing  the  miserable  report  they  had  to  give  he  was 
indignant;  on  which  the  Baron,  who  was  led  up  limping, 
accused  the  house-steward  of  having  acted  in  defiance 
of  all  his  orders  on  this  occasion,  evidently  hoping  by 
this  accusation  to  bring  him  into  great  disgrace. 

The  Count  then  ordered  that  at  once  and  in  his 
presence,  his  guests  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  A  few  officers  came  in  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  actresses  and  the  Count  had  every  member  of 
the  company  presented  to  him,,  spoke  to  each  by  name 
and  introduced  a  few  jokes  into  his  conversation,  so  that 
they  were  all  enchanted  with  his   lordship'^   aSaVvVvc^, 
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At  last  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  take  his  turn  and  came 
forward  with  Mtgnon  clinging  to  him.  He  excused  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken, 
but  the  Count  seemed  to  look  on  his  presence  there  as 
an  expected  thing. 

A  gentleman  who  was  standing  by  the  Count,  and 
who,  though  he  wore  no  uniform,  looked  like  an  officer, 
look  more  notice  of  Wilhelm  than  of  the  rest  and  spoke 
a  good  deal  with  him.  His  large,  light  blue  eyes  shone 
out  from  beneath  a  high  forehead,  his  fair  hair  was  thrown 
carelessly  back  from  his  face,  and  his  stature,  though 
not  tall,  showed  vigour,  firmness,  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter. He  was  eager  in  asking  questions,  and  seemed 
at  home  in  the  subjects  he  asked  about 

Wilhelm  enquired  whether  the  Baron  knew  anything 
of  him,  and  heard  but  little  in  his  favourr  he  had  the 
title  of  Major,  was  in  reality  the  Prince's  favourite, 
transacted  all  his  most  private  affairs  and  was  said 
to  be  his  right  hand:  indeed  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  Prince's  natural  son.  He  had 
been  attached  to  embassies  in  France,  England  and  Italy, 
and  had  been  distinguished  everywhere;  this  had  made 
him  conceited;  he  fancied  he  knew  German  literature 
thoroughly  and  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  empty  raillery 
about  it.  He,  the  Baron,  avoided  all  conversation  with 
him  and  would  advise  Wilhelm  to  do  the  same,  for  in 
the  e^id  he  was  sure  to  find  some  fault  with  every  one. 
He  was  called  Jarno,  but  nobody  knew  what  to  make  of 
Ihe  name. 

To  all  this  Wilhelm  could  give  no  answer,  for  though 
there  was  something  cold  and  repellant  in  the  stranger's 
manner  he  felt  dra*vn  towards  him. 

The    comp.iny    of    actors    was    now    distributed    in 

rooms  of  the  old  castle,  and  Metina  gave  strict  orders 
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turnd  to  the  work  with  a  will,  helped  in  defining  the 
jierspective  and  measuring  the  outlines,  and  gave  him- 
self great  pains  that  eveiything  might  be  done  in  good 
slyle.  The  Count  who  often  came  in  to  watch  their 
progress  was  very  much  pleased;  he  showed  them  the 
right  way  in  which  every  thing  they  undertook  ought 
really  to  be  carried  out,  and  developed  an  extraordinaiy 
amount  of  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  art. 

At  last  the  rehearsals  began  and  for  these  there 
would  have  been  abundance  of  space  and  leisure  if  they 
had  not  been  perpetually  disturbed  by  the  presence  of 
strangers;  but  there  were  daily  fresh  atrivals  at  the  castle, 
and  none  of  the  visitors  would  be  content  without  a  due 
inspection  of  the  actors. 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  some  days  the  Baron  had  been  holding  out  a 
hope  to  Wilhelm  that  some  day  be  should  be  formally 
presented  to  the  Countess.  "I  have  told  this  charming 
woman,"  he  said,  "so  much  about  the  feeling  and  talent 
shown  in  those  pieces  of  yours  that  she  is  impatient  b> 
speak  with  you  and  hear  you  read  some  of  them  aloud. 
Be  ready  to  come  over  at  the  first  hint,  for  you  will 
certainly  be  sent  for  directly  the  Countess  has  a  quiet 
morning."  He  then  pointed  out  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  the  best  after-piece  to  read  first,  one  which  be 
said  would  make  a  great  impression  in  his  favour,  and 
added  that  the  Countess  had  expressed  great  regret  at 
his  visit  occurring  in  the  midst  of  so  much  distuibano^ 
and  his  being  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  poor  accoi^ 
modations  which  were  supplied  in  the  old  casde  to  At 
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Oo  bearing  this  Wilhelm  applied  himself  most  dili- 
fOSy  to  the  study  of  the  piece  with  which  he  was  to 
make  h»  entry  into  the  great  world.  As  he  did  so  he 
sud  10  himself;  "Hitherto  you  have  been  working  quietly 
for  your  own  pleasure,  applauded  only  by  one  or  two 
friends;  for  some  time  you  doubted  whether  you  had 
■lay  talent,  and  even  now  you  cannot  be  sure  that  you 
arc  ora  the  right  road  and  that  your  love  of  the  drama 
u  not  greater  than  your  talent  for  dramatic  writing.  The 
npcriment  of  reading  aloud  to  such  experienced  judges, 
and  in  a  room  where  there  can  be  no  illusion,  is  far 
marc  dangerous  than  elsewhere,  yet  I  should  not  like  to 
Itaog  tuck,  and  I  should  enjoy  connecting  this  pleasure 
with  foTTDcr  happy  days  and  opening  a  wider  prospect 
for  myself  in  the  future." 

He  then  took  one  or  two  of  his  pieces,  read  them 
cxTEfuIly  over,  made  corrections  here  and  there,  recited 
ihaa  alond  so  as  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the  language  and 
txprasion,  and  one  morning,  when  the  Countess  had  sent 
(k  him,  put  that  one  into  his  pocket  which  he  had  practised 
noat  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  earn  the  most  honour. 

The  Baron  bad  assured  him  she  would  be  alone  with 
ODc  of  ber  inumate  friends.  As  he  entered,  the  Baroness 
i€m  C  came  in  a  very  friendly  manner  to  meet  hira, 
nrjcnced  at  making  his  acquaintance  and  presented  hira 
to  the  Couotess,  who  was  under  the  hands  of  her  hair- 
dnsBcr  and  rcccired  him  with  much  kindness.  But  he 
«a  aony  to  see  Philine  kneeling  by  her  chair  and  play- 
ing aO  soit%  of  nonsensical  pranks.  "This  pretty  child 
hsj  been  singing  to  us,"  said  the  Baroness.  "Finish 
jvai  lilllc  song ;  we  don't  want  to  lose  any  of  it." 

Wilbclm  listened  to  her  song  patiently;  he  was  in 
would  go  away  before  he  be- 
j  of  chocolate  was  offei 
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^M  him  and  the  Baroness  herself  handed  him  the  biscuits. 

^M  But  he  could  not  enjoy  it;  he  was  too  eager  to  read  the 

^P  Countess  something  that  should  please  and  interest  her. 
Philine's  presence  too,  disturbed  him;  he  had  already- 
had  awkward  experience  of  her  as  a  listener.  He  watched 
every  movement  of  the  hairdresser  almost  with  pain,  so 
fervently  did  he  long  for  the  erection  on  which  he  was 

^^  at  work  to  be  completed.     During  this  time  the  Count 

^H  had  come  in  to  tell  her  what  guests  were  expected,  what 

^H  plans  had  been  made  for  the  day,  and  oilier  domestic 

^H  matters.     Then  some  officers  begged  permission  to  wait 

^H  on  her,  as  they  were  obliged  to  leave  before  dinner,  and 

^H  the  hairdresser  having  finished    they    were    allowed   to 

^H  Meanwhile  the  Baroness  took  pains  to  entertain  our 

^H  friend  and  show  him  due  respect;  he  received  her  kind- 

^H  ness  with  becoming  reverence  but  his  manner  was  some- 

^H  what  absent.    Now  and  then  he  felt  for  the  manuscript  in 

^H  his  pocket  and  hoped  that  his  moment  was  coming,  but  at 

^H  last  his  patience  nearly   broke  down,   for  a  man  witli 

^H  fancy  wares  was  brought  into  the  room,  who  began  open- 

^H  ing  his  boxes  and  trays  one  after  another  without  mercy 

^^1  and  showing  every  description  of  article  he  carried  with 

^^M  a  persistence  and  obtrusiveness  peculiar  to  his  race. 

^^1  The    parly    round    the  Countess    grew  larger.     The 

^^M  Baroness  looked  at  Wilhelm  and  said  something  in  a 

^^M  low  tone  to  the  Countess;  he  noticed  it  but  did  not  guess 

^^^  the  meaning  until,  on  reaching  his  room  after  an  hour  of 

^^M  anxious  fruitless  wailing,   he  found  a  beatiiiful  English 

^^1  note-case  in  his  pocket.     The  Baroness  had  managed  to 

^^H  put  it  in  secretly,  and  soon  after  he  had  made  this  dis- 

^^B  covery  the  Countess's  little  black   page  arrived  with   a 

^^B  prettily   embroidered   waistcoat,   but    with    no    distinct 

^^H  message  as  lo  the  sender. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

A  MIXTURE  of  annoyed  and  yet  grateful  feeling  fol- 
lowed, which  spoilt  the  rest  of  Wilhelm's  day;  but  towards 
evening  he  found  fresh  occupation  for  his  mind.  Melina 
came  to  inform  him  that  the  Count  had  spoken  of  an 
oj)ening  piece  to  be  given  in  the  Prince's  honour  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival,  and  in  which  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  this  great  hero  and  philanthropist  were  to  be  personi- 
fied. These  virtues  were  to  appear  together  and  declare 
his  praise,  then  wreath  his  bust  with  garlands  of  flowers 
and  crowns  of  laurel,  during  which  a  brilliant  trans- 
parency was  to  be  exhibited,  containing  the  letters  of  his 
name  interlaced  in  each  other,  and  the  princely  coronet. 
The  composition  and  arrangement  of  this  piece  the 
Count  had  entrusted  to  him,  Melina  said,  and  he  hoped 
that  Wilbelm,  to  whom  matters  of  this  kind  were  a  mere 
trifle,  would  help  him. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Wilhelm  in  indignation,  "have 
we  no  better  way  of  honouring  such  a  Prince  than 
by  portraits,  allegorical  figures  and  interlaced  initials^ 
To  my  thinking  he  deserves  a  quite  different  kind  of 
eulogy.  How  can  a  sensible  man  possibly  feel  flattered 
by  seeing  himself  in  effigy  and  the  letters  of  his  name 
shining  on  oiled  paper.  Then  too  I  should  very  much 
fear  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  wardrobe  the  allegorical 
figures  might  give  rise  to  some  ralher  doubtful  allusions 
and  jests.  Of  course,  if  you  like  to  make  the  piece  or 
get  it  made  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  but  I  must 
really  beg  you  to  dispense  with  all  assistance  from  me," 

Melina  began  to  make  excuses:  the  Count  had  only 
mentioned  this  as  something  approachingwha.l\\e'WOTAti-. 
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and  in  no  otlier  way.  Vour  idea  has  certainly  . 
distant  resemblance  to  liis,  but  if  we  really  mean  to  carry 
our  point  and  dissuade  the  Count  from  putting  his  first 
thoughts  in  execution,  it  can  only  be  done  by  help  of 
the  ladies.  The  Baroness  knows  how  to  plan  such  opera- 
tions in  a  masterly  style.  The  question  is:  will  your  idea 
please  her;  if  it  does  and  she  takes  the  matter  in  hand 
we  are  sure  of  success." 

"Yes,"  said  Wilhelm,  "and  we  need  their  help  i 
more  points  than  this,  for  I  question  whether  either  otirl 
members  or  our  wardrobe  will  be  sufficient,  I  have  beei|l 
reckoning  on  some  pretty  children  belonging  to  thofl 
house-steward  and  the  valet,  whom  I  saw  running  about  I 
the  house." 

He  then  begged  the  Baron  to  tell  the  ladies  his  plan. 
He  did  so  and  came  tack  quickly  with  a  message  that 
they  would  like  to  talk  it  over  with  him  themselves. 
That  evening  when  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  cards, 
which  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  a  certain  general 
was  to  be  a  graver  matter  than  usual,  they,  under  pretext 
of  a  trifling  indisposition,  would  retire  to  their  rooms, 
Wilhelm  should  then  be  brought  to  them  by  a  secret 
staircase  and  would  be  able  to  explain  his  plan  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  The  necessary  secrecy  would  give  a 
double  charm  to  the  afTair:  indeed,  he  said,  the  Baroness 
was  looking  forward  like  a  child  to  this  rtndeevous,  and 
all  the  more  because  it  was  to  be  managed  without 
the  Count's  knowledge  and  against  his  will. 

Towards  evening  at  the  appointed  time,  Wilhelm  was 
fetched  and  cautiously  led  upstairs.  The  Baroness  came 
to  meet  him  in  a  small  ante-room  and  in  doing  this 
brought  back  for  a  moment  the  remembrance  of  former 
happy  days.  She  took  him  into  the  Countess's  room, 
where  a  series  of  questions  began.     The  va.im'Ax  &%& 
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eagerness  with  which  he  propounded  his  scheme  soon 
prepossessed  them  in  its  favour,  and  we  hope  our  readers 
will  now  allow  us  briefly  to  maJce  them  acquainted  with 
it  also. 

It  was  to  be  opened  by  a  rustic  scene  with  children 
dancing;  the  dance  to  represent  that  game  in  which  one 
child  runs  round  and  tries  to  slip  into  the  place 
of  another.  This  was  to  alternate  with  merry  games, 
and  end  in  a  round  dance  accompanied  by  cheerful 
songs.  The  old  harper  and  Mignon  were  then  to  ap- 
pear; he  was  to  sing  various  songs  in  praise  of  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  mirth,  and  Mignon  was  to  perform  her 
egg-dance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  innocent  merry-making  they  were 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  military  music,  and  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  troop  of  soldiers.  The  men  were  to 
defend  themselves  and  be  overcome,  the  girls  to  run 
away,  be  overtaken  and  caught.  Everything  seems  going 
to  ruin  in  this  confusion,  when  some  one  (in  what 
character  the  poet  had  not  yet  decided)  would  come  up 
and  restore  quiet,  by  telling  them  that  the  commander 
of  the  troops  was  at  hand.  That  hero's  character  was 
then  to  be  described  in  brilliant  terms,  security  guaranteed 
them  even  in  the  time  of  war,  violence  and  disorder 
placed  under  due  restraint  and  a  general  festival  held 
in  honour  of  this  magnanimous  commander. 

The  ladies  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  idea, 
but  maintained  that  there  must  be  something  of  an 
allegorical  nature  in  the  piece  or  the  Count  would  not 
be  satisfied.  The  Baron  proposed  that  the  leader  of  the 
attacking  troops  should  be  represented  as  the  genius  of 
discord  and  violence,  and  that  Minerva  should  appear 
to  put  him  in  chains,  announce  the  advent  of  the  hera^ 
and  proclaim  his  praises.    The  Baroness  undertook  the 
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s  of  persuading  his  lordship  that,  with  only  a 
-^i73lioss,  it  was  his  own  piece  that  was  going  ti 
-rfrwtocd;  but  she  did  so  only  on  one  condition:  that 
[:  busi,  the  interlaced  initials,  and  the  prince's  coronet 
rio^ld  appear  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  without  which  all 
BLt  laedUtion  would  be  useless. 

Wilfaclm,  who  in  spirit  already  heard  the  well-turned 

pni*es  of  his  hero  issuing  from  Minerva's  lips,  was  not 

isy  to  persuade  on  this  point;  but  the  force  brought  t 

-ar  apon  him  was  of  a  most    agreeable    kind.     ' 

Hintns's  beautiful  eyes   and    charming  manner  co 

ivc  cully  moved  him  to  renounce  not  only  his  1 

T  ventions,   but  even  the  unity  he  so  longed  for  in  his 

>:nposidon5,  with  all  the  appropriate  details,  and  thus  to 

;n  against  his  pocfs  conscience.  A  very  hard  struggle  too 

w«  in  state  for  his  conscience  as  a  citizen;  for  when 

tliey  came  to  discuss  the  distribution  of  the  parts,  the 

Udits  insisted  on  his  taking  one. 

Laertes  was  to  have  the  fierce  war-god  for  his  share; 

i^'tlhelii).  ihc  leader  of  the  peasants  who  had  some  pretty 

rscs    fall  of  feeling  to  say.     After  resisting  some  time, 

■  Wis  forced  to  yield  the  point;  indeed  every  ground 

was  cut  away,  for  the  Baroness  represented  to 

I  stage  erected  in  their  own  castle  could  only 

i  lipoo  as  a  private  theatre,   and  that  she  her- 

'->  could  only  introduce  her  suitably,  would 

;-'leased  to  act  with  the  rest.     The  two  ladies 

cd  our  fiiend  with  many  marks  of  kindness, 

.r.-is  assuring  him  that  he  was  an  incomparable 

.  .,    ..■.itvmpanying    him    as    far  .is    the    private   stair- 

.■<  and  giving  him  her  hand  as  she  wished  him  good- 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Thb  undisguised  interest  taken  by  these  ladies  in  the 
matter  excited  Wilhelm  and  put  fresh  life  into  his  plan, 
which  besides,  from  the  rehearsal  he  had  given  of  it 
to  them  on  the  past  evening,  had  become  more  vividly 
present  to  his  own  mind  than  before.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  that  night  and  the  next  morning  in  putting 
the  dialogue  and  songs  most  carefully  into  verse.  He 
had  nearly  finished  when  he  was  sent  for  again  to  the 
great  house:  the  company,  who  were  at  luncheon,  wishing 
to  see  him.  As  he  went  into  the  room  the  Baroness  was 
again  the  first  to  come  forward,  and  under  pretence  of 
wishing  him  good-moming,  whispered  secretly;  "Say  no- 
thing about  your  piece  except  what  you  are  asked." 

"I  hear,"  the  Count  called  out  to  him,  "that  you  are 
working  very  diligently  at  my  introductory  piece — ^thc 
one  which  I  intend  to  give  in  honour  of  die  Prince. 
Now  I  have  no  objection  to  your  introducing  a  Minerva, 
but  I  should  like  to  consider  in  good  time  how  the  god- 
dess is  to  be  robed,  lest  we  should  in  any  way  offend 
tgainst  the  laws  of  costume.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
given  orders  that  every  book  in  my  library  containing 
a  drawing  of  her  shall  be  brought  here." 

As  he  spoke  some  servants  entered  with  great  baskets 
containing  books  of  every  size  and  shape. 

Montfaucon — different  collections  of  antique  statues, 

gems,  and  coins — all  kinds  of  works  on  mythology  were 

opened,  examined,  and  their  illustrations  compared.    But 

even  this  was  not  enough.     The  Count's  wonderful  me- 

.  mory  suggested  to  him  other  Minervas  to  be  found  on 

-pages,  in  vignettes  and  elsewhere.     Book  after  book 
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w»s  bioiight  imiil  at  last  he  literally  sat  in  the  midst  ( 
a  ha^  heap. 

When  he  really  could  remember  no  more  Minervas 
l»e  bwst  onl  laughing  and  exclaimed;  "I  would  lay  a 
wager  now  that  ihcre  is  not  one  single  Minerva  left  in 
the  wtiolc  library,  and  I  should  say  it  was  the  first  tim^ 
&ai  xay  collection  of  books  was  so  completely  deprived 
of  its  patron  goddess." 

They  were  all  amused  at  this  notion;  Jamo  indeed,^ 
*bo  had  been  iierpetually  inciting  the  Count  to  have  1 
tnoTc  books  brought  in,  laughed  immoderately. 

•Now,"  said  the  Count,  turning  to  Wilhelm,  "it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  which  goddess  you  mean  to  have, 
b  It  lo  b«  Hinciva  or  Pallas— the  goddess  ofwar  or  of  artl" 

"Would  it  not  be  well,  your  Excellency,"  said  Wjl- 
hclm,  'to  leave  the  point  in  uncertainty,  and  as  she  plays 
i  doobk  part  in  mythologj-  to  assign  her  a  double  part 
here  also.  She  announces  a  warrior,  but  only  to  calm 
ihe  [leople;  she  praises  a  hero,  by  exalting  his  humanity, 
isd    overcomes    lawless   violence  to   restore  peace  and 

UpplDCSS- 

Hcre  the  baroness  began  to  be  so  frightened  lest 
Wilbclm  fihould  betray  himself  that  she  interrupted  him 
by  pQihiDg  forward  the  Countess's  tailor,  who  was  to  give 
lus  o^itnion  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  an  antique 
gwmenL  This  man  had  had  much  experience  in  fancy 
coMames,  and  as  Madame  Melina  had  undertaken  the 
pan  of  the  heavenly  virgin,  he  was  ordered  to  take  her 
meuuR,  tlie  Countess,  somewhat  to  the  displeasure  of 
ho  own  maid*,  pointing  out  what  dresses  in  her  ward' 
robe  were  to  be  cut  up  for  the  occasion, 

The  fiaroticsa  cleverly  contrived  to  get  rid  of  Wilhelm, 
ificr   lent  him  word  that  she  had  : 

ilsQ  sent  him  the  musician  who   led 


i 
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the  Count's  private  band,  and  who  was  either  to 
compose  the  necessary  music  or  to  choose  and  adapt 
suitable  melodies  from  the  stores  already  in  the  castle. 
Things  now  were  in  the  best  train  that  could  possibly 
be  wished  and  tiic  Count  made  no  further  enquiries  about 
the  piece,  but  occupied  himself  principally  with  the  trans- 
parency which  was  to  surprise  the  spectators  at  its  con- 
clusion. His  own  inventive  powers,  and  the  skill  of  bis 
confectioner  really  produced  a  very  pretty  illumination,  for 
i  he  had  seen  some  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions  of 
this  kind  on  his  travels  and  had  brought  home  various 
illustrative  engravings  and  drawings,  he  well  understood 
how  to  direct  its  arrangement  in  the  best  taste. 

Meanwhile  Wilhelm  finished  tlie  piece,  allotted  every 
one  his  part  and  took  his  own;  the  band-master,  who 
thoroughly  understood  dance-music,  arranged  a  ballet, 
jmd  the  whole  thing  was  going  on  as  well  as  it  possibly 
could. 

But  one  unexpected  hindrance  threatened  to  make  a 
terrible  gap  in  his  plans.  He  had  promised  himself  the 
greatest  effect  frnm  Mignon's  egg-dance,  but  to  his  sur- 
prise the  child,  in  her  own  dry  way,  refused  to  dance  it, 
insisting  that  she  belonged  to  him  now  and  never  meant 
tp  go  on  the  stage  again.  He  used  every  kind  of  per- 
suasion at  first  until  she  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  saying,  "Dear  father,  do  stay  away 
ttova  the  boards,  yourself,  too."  He  then  left  off  trying 
io  persuade  her,  but  did  not  heed  her  hint  and  only 
^mcd  his  thoughts  to  discovering  some  other  method  of 
faking  the  scene  interesting. 

Philine,  who  was  to  be  a  peasant-girl  and  to  sing 
the  solos  and  the  verses  which  the  chorus  were  to 
_)eat  after  her  in  the  dance,  was  in  the  wildest  spirits. 
!  'Iced  at  present  her  life  was  quite  to  her  taste;  she  had 
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a  Toom  to  herself  and  was  constantly  with  the  Countess, 
who  was  amused  by  her  nonsense,  and  rewarded  her 
every  day  with  some  fresh  present.  A  dress  too  was 
being  got  ready  for  her  appearance  in  the  new  piece. 
Her  volatile  nature  could  easily  imitate  others  and 
in  her  constant  intercourse  with  ladies  she  soon  learnt 
by  heart  all  that  was  suitable  for  a  girl  in  her  position, 
and  became  a  model  of  good  breeding  and  pretty  be- 
haviour. The  SlatlmeisUr' s  attentions  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  The  officers  too  were  not  backward; 
and  finding  herself  so  plentifully  supplied  with  admirers, 
it  came  into  her  head  to  play  the  prude  for  once  and 
practise  herself  cleverly  in  the  airs  of  a  great  lady.  She 
was  so  cool  and  sharp  that  she  soon  discovered  the  weak 
side  of  every  one  in  the  house,  and  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  her  to  act  with  any  steadfast  purpose  she  might 
have  made  her  fortune  easily  enough.  But  no,  she  used 
her  advantages  here  as  elsewhere,  to  gain  present  pleasure 
lead  a  merry  life  and  enable  her  to  be  impertinent  when 
she  saw  that  no  danger  was  likely  to  follow. 

The  parts  were  learnt  and  a  general  rehearsal  was 
ordered.  The  Count  meant  to  be  present,  and  the 
Countess  began  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  how  he  would  take  itj 
for  in  fact,  not  a  vestige  of  his  own  original  idea  had  been 
left  in  the  piece.  Jamo  happening  to  come  in  as  they 
were  discussing  the  matter,  was  let  into  the  secret.  Their 
plans  amused  him  so  much  that  he  felt  inclined  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  ladies.  "Matters  must  come  to  a  very 
bad  pass  indeed,  Countess,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  not  able 
to  get  out  of  this  affair  unassisted;  still,  whatever  happens, 
I  shall  lie  in  ambush  ready."  The  Baroness  then  told 
them  that  the  Count  had  really  heard  the  whole  piece 
from  her,  but  that  as  she  had  related  it  in  a  fragmentary 
style   and  not    in    any   regular    order,    though   he  ^Ul   i 
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acquainted  with  each  separate  detail,  he  certainly  believed 
that  the  whole  would  somehow  fit  in  with  his  original 
idea.  '^But  this  evening /'  she  said,  "I  will  sit  by  him 
and  try  to  divert  his  attention.  I  have  had  the  confectioner 
up  already  and  told  him  that  though  of  course  he  must 
make  the  transparency  very  beautiful,  he  can  leave  some 
trifle  or  other  unfinished,  just  for  to-night" 

"I  could  tell  you  of  a  court,"  said  Jamo,  "where  we 
sadly  need  such  clever  energetic  friends  as  you  are. 
Well,  remember  that  when  your  own  devices  cease  to 
work  you  have  only  to  make  a  sign  to  me;  I  will 
fetch  the  Count  out  of  the  room  and  not  let  him  come 
back  until  Minerva  appears  and  immediate  succour  may 
be  looked  for  from  the  illumination.  For  the  last  few 
days  I  have  had  something  to  tell  him  that  concerns  his 
cousin  and  have  put  it  off  for  different  reasons.  The 
news  will  certainly  distract  his  thoughts,  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  most  agreeable  way." 

Some  business  prevented  the  Count  from  being  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rehearsal,  when  he  came  the 
baroness  entertained  him  and  so  Jamo's  help  was  not 
necessary.  Then  there  was  so  much  to  be  set  rigfat, 
corrected,  and  arranged,  that  the  Count  forgot  himself  and 
his  own  idea,  and  as  Madame  Melina's  speech  was  just 
what  he  wished  and  the  transparency  very  good,  he 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied.  Not  till  all  was  over  and 
they  were  sitting  down  to  cards  did  be  begin  to  think 
whether  the  piece  had  really  been  his  own  invention 
after  all.  At  this  crisis  the  signal  was  given  and  Jamo  came 
forth  out  of  his  ambush;  the  evening  passed  on,  reportB 
of  the  Prince's  approach  were  con&tned,  some  of  the 
party  rode  out  to  see  his  vanguard  encamping  in  Ae 
neighbourhood,  the  bouse  was  full  of  noise  and  commit 
tion  and  our  poor  actors,  who  were  not  always  vcqr 
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weQ  proridcd  foi  by  the  reluctant  servants,  passed  ( 
time  ID  their  old  castle,  unthought  of  and  uncared  forJ 
pat6ung  their  parts  and  full  of  expectation. 


CHAPTEU  Vin. 

At  Ust  the  Prince  came:  the  general  officers,  hial 
ttsS  and  retinue  who  airived  at  the  same  time  and  the 
great  numbers  of  people  who  came  either  on  business 
or  is  visitors  gave  the  casde  the  appearance  of  a  hive 
of  bees  about  to  swarm.  Everyone  thronged  to  see  this 
renowned  prince,  and  was  astonished  to  find  him  so 
courteous  and  condescending;  they  had  not  expected 
ilm  a  beio  and  great  mihtary  commander  could  be  at 
the  &amc  lime  a  finished  courtier. 

It  wa-^  the  Count's  command  that  every  member  of 
the  tiou»ehotd  should  be  at  his  post  when  the  Prince 
urived:  on  the  otbcr  hand  not  a  single  actor  durst 
thaw  his  face,  as  the  guest  was  to  have  no  idea  before- 
ham)  of  il>e  surprise  intended  for  him.  The  Count's  end 
was  completely  attained,  for  when  in  the  evening  the 
Piiorr  ma  led  into  the  brilliantly  lighted  old  hall  hung 
rtih  tafiestry  of  the  last  century,  he  seemed  totally  unpre- 
;iaied  for  a  theatrical  performance  of  any  kind,  least  of 
*Il  for  one  specially  got  up  in  his  own  honour.  Every- 
thing went  off  well,  and  when  the  play  was  over  the 
nhole  company  had  to  come  forward  and  pass  in  review 
bdbie  the  Prince,  who  had  a  kind  question  or  a  pleasant 
vocd  for  each.  Wilhelm,  as  the  author,  was  separately 
pracQied  and  received  his  share  of  praise. 

But  no  one   asked  any  questions  especially  relating 

\  iniroductory  piece,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  as 

r  of  the  kind  had  been  given,  except  that  Jarno 
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now  and  then  praised  it  very  sensibly  to  Wilhelm.  He 
would  add  however:  "It's  a  pity  that  you're  staking  hollow 
nuts  to  win  hollow  nuts."  Wilhelm  pondered  on  these 
strange  words  for  days  after  and  could  not  tell  what  he 
was  meant  to  understand  from  them. 

Meanwhile  the  company  acted  every  evening,  exerting 
all  their  powers  to  draw  and  fix  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  The  applause  was  greater  than  they  deserved, 
but  it  encouraged  them;  and  there,  in  their  old  castle, 
they  really  believed  themselves  the  point  of  attraction  to 
this  large  concourse  of  people,  fancied  that  the  many 
strangers  flocked  to  see  their  performances,  and  that  they 
were  the  centre  round  which  everything  moved. 

Wilhelm  alone,  to  his  great  vexation,  saw  that 
in  reality  the  contrary  was  the  case.  For  though  the 
Prince  had  paid  the  most  conscientious  attention  to  the 
whole  of  their  first  representation,  not  moving  from  his 
chair  once  during  the  entire  performance,  he  seemed 
now  to  be  gradually  and  in  the  most  polite  manner 
finding  excuses  for  absenting  himself  from  the  subsequent 
ones.  Just  the  very  people,  Jamo  at  their  head,  in  whose 
conversation  Wilhelm  had  found  the  most  sense  and 
intelligence,  were  those  who  only  paid  the  shortest  visits 
to  their  theatre  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  time  in 
an  adjoining  room  either  at  cards  or  in  talking  over 
business  matters. 

It  annoyed  Wilhelm  extremely  that  with  the  most 
persevering  efforts  he  could  not  secure  the  applause  of 
those  he  most  wished  to  please.  In  choosing  the  pieces 
to  be  acted  and  cop3ring  out  the  parts,  in  the  frequent 
rehearsals  and  all  else  he  was  Melina's  constant  and  un- 
wearied helper;  indeed,  though  he  did  not  confess  it,  the 
latter  soon  discovered  his  own  insufficiency  and  left  hiB 
to  do  what  he  pleased.    Wilhelm  learnt  his  own  pntl 
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most  carefully  and  acted  them  with  great  feeling  and 
life,  and  with  as  much  grace  and  manner  as  the  little 
cultivation  he  had  been  able  to  bestow  on  himself  would 
allow. 

As  to  the  others,  any  doubts  they  might  have  felt 
would  have  been  entirely  removed  by  the  Baron's  on- 
flagging  interest  and  his  assurances  that  they  were  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  effect,  especially  when  they  acted  one 
of  his  own  pieces;  he  only  regretted  that  the  Prince  had 
such  an  exclusive  liking  for  the  French  drama  and  that 
some  of  his  retinue,  Jamo  for  instance  particularly,  actually 
felt  a  passionate  preference  for  the  monstrous  productions 
of  the  English  stage. 

But  though,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  admiration 
bestowed  on  the  artistic  skill  of  our  actors  was  not  of 
the  best  kind,  they  themselves  were  not  subjects  of  total 
indifference  to  the  spectators.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  actresses,  even  from  the  first,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  younger  officers;  but  this  was  not  all;  more 
important  conquests  followed  in  their  train.  Of  these 
however,  we  will  not  speak,  and  only  mention  that  the 
Countess's  interest  in  Wilhelm  increased  from  day  to  day, 
and  that  a  quiet  affection  for  her  seemed  to  be  springing 
up  in  his  heart  too.  When  he  was  on  the  stage  she 
could  look  at  no  one  else;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  acting  and  declamation  seemed  meant  for  her  alone. 
Simply  to  look  at  one  another  was  an  unspeakable 
delight  to  which  they  yielded  without  reserve  and  without 
indulging  a  wish  beyond  or  harbouring  a  fear  of  con- 
sequences. 

Just  as  the  outposts  of  two  hostile  armies  might  talk 
quietly  and  pleasantly  across  a  river  without  thinking  of 
the  war  in  which  their  respective  parties  were  engaged, 
so  Wilhelm  and  the  Countess  exchanged  looks  ioi\  eft 
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meaning  across  the  tremendous  chasm  of  birth  and  rank 
that  separated  them,  and  neither  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  indulgence  of  such  feelings  was  allowable. 

The  Baroness  meanwhile,  had  picked  out  Laertes  as  a 
gay,  high-spirited  young  fellow  who  took  her  fancy.  He, 
woman-hater  as  he  was,  did  not  disdain  a  passing  ad- 
venture and  this  time  would  really  have  been  taken 
captive  against  his  will  by  her  affability  and  fascinating 
manners,  had  not  the  Baron,  quite  by  chance,  done  him 
a  good  or  a  bad  service,  whichever  you  may  like  to  call 
it,  by  giving  him  a  nearer  insight  into  the  real  state  of 
her  feelings. 

One  day  when  Laertes  was  loud  in  her  praises  and 
preferring  her  before  her  entire  sex,  the  Baron  answered 
in  a  jesting  tone:  ''I  see  how  matters  are;  our  dear 
friend  has  gained  another  inmate  for  her  sties.''  This 
unfortunate  comparison  which  hinted  only  too  clearly  at 
the  dangerous  caresses  of  Circe,  annoyed  Laertes  beyond 
measure,  so  much  so  that  he  could  hardly  listen  with 
patience  to  the  remorseless  Baron  as  he  went  on:  '^ Every 
stranger  fancies  he  must  be  the  first  at  whom  this  agree- 
able behaviour  has  been  aimed;  but  he  makes  a  tremen- 
dous mistake;  we've  all  been  taken  in  in  the  same  way: 
man,  youth,  or  boy,  every  one  submits  for  a  time,  be- 
comes her  devoted  follower  and  longs  and  strives  to 
please  her." 

To  a  happy  man  just  entering  an  enchantress's  garden, 
welcomed  by  the  delicious  sights  and  sounds  of  an  arti- 
ficial spring  and  listening  to  the  first  notes  of  the  night- 
ingale, there  could  not  be  a  more  unpleasant  surprise 
than  to  be  suddenly  greeted  by  the  unexpected  grunt  of 
one  of  his  metamorphosed  predecessors. 

Laertes  was  heartily  ashamed  at  discovering  that  hk 
vanity  had  once  more  xmsled  him  into  entertaining  the  toj 
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i.unteU  good  opinion  of  any  woman  whatevci 
titti  mamcDt  he  ceased  to  pay  the  Baroness  the  slightest 
■fication,  and  became  the  StailmiitUr's  constant  com- 
puioa,  practising  fencing  and  going  out  hunting  with 
him  ufiidDously,  but  behaving  at  the  rehearsals  and  re- 
pfcaenutions  as  if  they  were  only  secondary  matters. 

The  Count  and  Countess  would  sometimes  send  for 
ooe  or  another  of  the  company  in  the  morning,  and 
dtey  all  found  reason  to  envy  Fhiline's  most  un- 
dexerved  good  fortune.  The  Count  too  would  often  have 
his  fiiToiinlc,  the  Pedant,  for  hours  at  bis  toilet,  and  by 
degrees  the  man  was  entirely  equipped  even  to  a  watch 
tnd  xaufiT-box. 

Occasionally  too  the  entire  company  would  be  sent  fc 
after  dioner,  and  this  they  looked  on  as  a  great  honoi 
not  obserring  that  the  same  time  was  chosen  for  the 
keepers  and  men-servants  to  bring  in  a  number  of 
do^i.  and  lead  the  horses  round  the  court  to  be 
loolicd  aL 

Some  one  had  advised  Wtlhetm  by  all  means  to  take 

ajj  opponuniiy   of  praising   the  Prince's   favourite  poet 

Rachte,  and  so  bringing  iiimself  into  favourable  notice 

with  his  Highne&s.     He  found  a  good  opportunity  for 

foUowiog  this  advice  on  one  of  these  very  al^ernoons  when 

be  bad   been  sent  for  with  the  others  and   the  ptince 

^*iked  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  great  French 

^^bpautk  poets.     ^VilheI^l  answered  eagerly  "Ves,"  and 

^^^K  teeing  that  the  Prince,  without  waiting  for  his  answer, 

^^Hl  jnxl  turaiDg  to  address  some  one  else,  caught  at  his 

^^Rrda  and  almost  stepped  before  him  to  say  bow  highly  he 

spprcci^cd  the  1-rcnch  drama  and  nilh  what  rapture  he  had 

read  the  worlu  of  their  great  masters:  it  had  given  him 

Mjnfei|{ncd  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  prince  did  perfect 

^T^c  to  the  great  talents  of  Racine.     "I   can   quf" 
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understand/'  he  went  on,  "how  persons  of  high  rank 
must  appreciate  a  poet  who  describes  so  well  and  cor- 
rectly the  more  exalted  conditions  in  which  their  life  is 
passed.  If  I  might  venture  to  say  so,  Comeille  has 
described  great  men,  and  Racine  men  of  rank  and  breed- 
ing. When  I  read  his  plays  I  can  always  imagine  the 
poet  living  at  a  brilliant  court,  with  a  great  king  always 
before  his  eyes,  consorting  with  the  best  and  highest, 
and  peering  into  those  secrets  of  humanity  which  hide 
themselves  behind  costly  tapestries;  and  when  I  study 
his  Britannicus  or  his  Berenice  I  feel  myself  at  the  court, 
and  initiated  into  all  the  great  and  petty  affairs  that  take 
place  in  those  dwellings  of  the  terrestrial  gods:  through 
the  eyes  of  this  sensitive  Frenchman  I  behold  kings  who 
are  worshipped  by  an  entire  nation,  and  courtiers  who 
are  objects  of  envy  to  thousands,  in  their  natural  cha- 
racter. I  see  their  failings  and  their  sufferings.  The  story 
that  Racine  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  Louis  XIV. 
had  ceased  to  notice  him  and  had  allowed  him  to  feel 
his  displeasure,  is  in  my  mind  the  key  to  all  he  has 
written,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  poet  of  such  talent, 
to  whom  a  king's  glance  was  life  or  death,  should  not 
produce  plays  which  must  deserve  a  king's  and  a  prince's 
approval." 

Jamo  meanwhile  had  come  up  to  them  and  was 
listening  in  astonishment.  The  Prince  gave  no  answer 
beyond  a  friendly  nod  of  approval  and  turned  away, 
though  Wilhelm,  who  had  no  idea  that  it  was  a  want  of 
good  breeding  to  pursue  a  conversation  and  attempt  to 
exhaust  a  subject  under  such  circumstances,  would  fain 
have  gone  on  to  prove  further  that  he  had  neither  read 
the  Prince's  favourite  poet  with  indifference  nor  in  vaia 

"Have  you  never,"  said  Jamo,  taking  him  on  one 
side,  "seen  one  of  Shakespeare's  playsl" 
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f"SQ,*'  said  Wilhelm,  "tor  since  they  have  been  bel 
I  in  Germany  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with 
;  and  I  really  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  be  glad 
I  chince  has  led  mc  to  revive  my  old  hobby  now.  Be- 
it wiiat  I  have  heard  of  his  plays  has  not  made  me  wish 
0  be  better  acquainted  with  such  strange  monstrosities. 
Tbey  seem  W  overstep  the  boundaries  of  all  probability 
■Dd  decency," 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "I  would  advise  you  nev 
Ibdeu  to  make  the  trial.  It  can't  do  you  any  harm 
an  CTcn  what  is  strange  and  odd  with  your  own  eyi 
I  will  lend  you  one  or  two  volumes,  and  you  can't  spend 
the  time  bcuer  in  your  lonely  room  in  that  old  castle 
than  in  getting  rid  of  everything  else  and  taking  a  good 
Irjfjk  into  the  magic  lantern  of  this  unknown  world.  It 
::ally  is  a  sin  for  you  to  be  wasting  your  time  in  dress- 
1.;  up  these  monkeys  to  look  a  tittle  more  like  men,  and 
'-.niching  dogs  to  dance.  I've  only  one  condition  to  make, 
;nd  thai  is  that  you  don't  take  offence  at  the  form;  all 
■  ,c  test  1  can  safely  leave  to  your  own  correct  judgment." 
The  horses  were  at  the  door;  Jarno  mounted  willi 
I'jtat  friends,  and  they  started  on  a  hunting-party.  Wil- 
helm looked  sadly  after  him.  He  would  have  so  much 
enjuytA  a  longer  conversation  with  this  man;  for,  thoiigh 
in  a  somewhat  unfriendly  fashion,  he  gave  him  new  ideas, 
md  ideas  which  he  needed. 

During  the  gradual  development  of  our  powers  faail- 
1C4  and  ideas,  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  get  into  a. 
;:fficnhy  out  of  which  a  friend  could  easily  help  us.  A 
•jn  tn  *uch  a  cue  is  like  a  wanderer  who  falls  into  the 
•Iter  not  far  from  liia  destined  shelter;  if  laid  hold  of 
::  once  and  drt^ged  out  by  a  friendly  hand,  a  simple 
J  irauld  be  the  result,  whereas;  left  to  himself,  h« 
1  probably  struggle  out  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  ~ 
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forced  to  make  a  circuitous  and  tiring  pilgrimage  before 
he  reaches  his  destination. 

Wilhelm  began  to  have  a  notion  that  the  world  did 
not  always  go  on  as  he  had  fancied.  He  saw  the  signi- 
ficant, important  life  of  these  great  people  near  at  hand,  and 
wondered  at  the  easy  air  they  threw  into  it.  An  army  on 
the  march,  a  princely  hero  at  its  head,  the  many  co-operat- 
ing generals,  officers,  soldiers,  the  multitude  eager  to 
testify  their  veneration,  all  this  raised  and  widened  his 
imaginative  powers.  Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  received  the  promised  books  and  one  may 
easily  foresee  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  stream  of  that  great  genius  towards  a  boundless 
ocean  where  he  entirely  lost  and  forgot  himself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Baron  stood  to  the  actors 
had  undergone  various  changes  during  their  residence 
in  the  old  castle.  In  the  beginning  it  had  been  mutually 
satisfactory,  and  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
a  piece  of  his  own  which  had  never  before  exercised  its 
enlivening  powers  beyond  the  limits  of  an  amateur  theatre, 
in  the  hands  of  real  actors  and  on  its  way  to  respectable 
performance,  the  Baron  was  in  the  best  humour.  He 
took  a  generous  turn,  bought  many  a  litde  present  for 
the  actresses  from  the  numerous  sellers  of  fancy  wares 
who  flocked  to  the  castle  and  managed  to  get  many  an 
extra  bottle  of  champagne  for  the  actors.  They  in  their 
turn,  took  great  pains  with  his  pieces  and  Wilhelm  spared 
himself  no  trouble  in  learning  most  carefully  the  magni- 
ficent  speeches  of  the  excellent  hero  whose  part  had  bJkn 

to     ^»*»T 
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tl  disagree menis  had  by  degrees  crept  in.  The 
s  partiality  for  particular  actors  grew  more  obvious 
r  day.  and  of  course  annoyed  the  others.  His  pre- 
s  too  were  so  exclusive  that  the  company  became 
tfivtded  by  jealousy.  Melina,  always  thoroughly  helpless 
ID  <med  questions,  was  now  in  a  very  distressing  plight. 
The  Baron's  favourites  accepted  his  praises  without 
evinciiig  any  special  gratitude,  while  the  neglected  ones 
look  crery  means  of  showing  their  annoyance  and  making 
liicir  formerly  revered  patron  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
•hen  he  paid  them  a  visit.  It  was  no  small  ooutishment 
for  their  mischievous  joy  to  hear  that  a  certain  poem,  of 
which  no  one  knew  the  author,  had  made  a  good  deal 
of  noise  in  the  other  castle.  The  Baron's  constant  inter- 
coQtsc  with  the  comedians  had  already  been  criticised 
by  his  friends,  within  the  bounds  of  due  politeness  of 
cmtrie,  but  stories  of  all  kinds  had  been  told  about  him, 
and  little  occurrences  dressed  up  to  look  laughable  and 
imnsiiig.  At  last  the  story  ran  that  a  kind  of  profes- 
nonal  jeaJousy  bad  sprung  up  between  him  and  certain 
of  the  acton  who  also  fancied  themselves  authors,  and 
thu  report  was  the  foundation  of  tlie  song  we  spoke  of. 
I  follows: 
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Several  almost  illegible  copies  of  this  poem  had  been 
found  in  the  hands  of  different  people,  and  opinions  on 
the  matter  were  greatly  divided.  As  to  the  author,  no 
one  seemed  able  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture;  and  when 
they  began  to  amuse  themselves  over  it  with  a  kind  of 
malicious  pleasure  Wilhelm  declared  his  opposition 
decidedly. 

"We  Germans,"  he  exclaimed,  "deserve  that  our 
literature  and  poetry  should  continue  to  be  held 
in  the  contempt  under  which  they  have  so  long 
languished,  if  we  do  not  know  how  to  appreciate 
men  of  rank  who  take  an  interest  in  letters.  Birth, 
rank,  and  fortune  stand  in  no  contradiction  with 
genius  and  taste;  foreign  nations  have  taught  us  that; 
many  of  their  cleverest  men  are  from  the  upper  classes, 
and  though  hitherto  it  has  been  a  marvel  in  Germany 
to  see  a  man  of  rank  devote  himself  to  letters  and  very 
few  celebrated  men  have  increased  their  celebrity  by  any 
taste  for  art  or  science,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  a 
name  has  risen  out  of  darkness  and  appeared  as  an  un- 
known star  on  our  horizon,  it  will  not  always  be  so,  and 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  highest  class  in  our  own 
nation  is  not  beginning  to  use  its  privileges  as  means 
for  carrying  off  the  best  laurels  the  Muses  have  to  bestow. 
Just  for  these  reasons  there  is  nothing  more  unpleasant 
to  me  than  to  hear  not  only  men  of  the  middle  class 
ridiculing  a  nobleman  who  values  literature,  but  one  in 
the  same  rank  of  life  inconsiderately  giving  way  to  a 
mere  caprice  and  taking  a  mischievous  and  most  un- 
justifiable delight  in  scaring  his  equal  from  a  path  where 
honour  and  satisfaction  lie  waiting  for  alL" 

This  last  remark  was  apparently  directed  at  the 
Count  who,  Wilhelm  heard,  had  been  pleased  with  the 
poem.    Indeed  he  was  accustomed  to  banter  the  Baxoa 
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.r.  his  own  fashion,  and  it  must  be  confessed  was  m 
snny  to  have  an  opportunity  of  tormenting  him  more" 
nfccinaU)'.  Everyone  had  his  own  suspicions  as  to  the 
mUer  of  tlie  song;  and  tlie  Count,  who  was  not  fond  of 
being  suix^^issed  in  penetration,  hit  upon  an  idea  which 
lie  wai  very  soon  ready  to  swear  to:  the  song  could  only 
bave  been  written  by  his  Pedant:  lie  was  a  very  sharp 
AeUow,  and  this  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  he 
lod  shown  a  talent  for  poetry.  So,  to'  give  himself  a. 
ihofougti  treat,  he  sent  for  this  man  one  morning,  and  in 
jracBce  of  the  Countess,  Baroness,  and  Jamo,  made  him 
rkI  the  song  aloud  in  his  own  peculiar  way;  for  which 
!  be  received  praise,  applause,  and  a  present, 
I  the  une  time  managing  very  cleverly  to  evade  the 
Bit's  question  as  to  whether  he  possessed  any  poems 
I  by  hhnscif  in  former  years.  In  this  way  the 
Ained  the  reputation  of  being  a  poet  and  a  wit 
I  ihe  one  party,  and  with  the  other  a  bad,  libellous 
On  the  stage  the  Count  applauded  him  more 
1  more,  however  he  might  be  acting,  so  that  the  poor 
ocaturc  became  puffed  up,  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  and  began  planning  to  get  a  room  in  the  new 
-ttde  like  Philine. 

U  his  plan  could  have  been  carried  out  at  once,  the 

or  Pedant  might  have  escaped  a  terrible  misfortune. 

iiit  one  cKniiig,  as  he  was  groping  his  way  in  the  dark 

ikng  the  narrow  and  uneven  paths  that  led  to  the  old 

cattle,  he  was  attacked  and  held  fast  by  a  number  of 

men,  while  others  so  unmercifully  beat  and  belaboured 

^tffl  ihai  he  could  hardly  move  from  the  place,  and  with 

'  <  greatest  diflicully  crept  up  to  his  companions.     They 

■■jfemcd  the  greatest  indignation  outwardly,  but  found 

'   very  difficulc  (o  restrain  their  laughter,  so  thoroughly 

c^iadgcOcd  was  his  appearance,  and  his  new  brown  C( 
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Stained,  dusty,  and  covered  all  over  with  white  as  though 
he  had  been  in  a  fray  with  some  millers. 

On  hearing  of  this  affair  the  Count  was  indignant 
beyond  measure.  He  treated  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  called  it  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  sanctuary 
pertaining  to  the  castle,  and  had  the  strictest  enquiries 
set  on  foot  by  his  lawyer.  The  whitened  coat  was  to 
serve  as  an  important  means  of  detection,  and  every 
person  in  the  castle  who  could  have  had  to  do  with 
flour  or  hair-powder  was  examined:  all  in  vain. 

The  Baron  protested  solemnly  on  his  honour  that, 
though  certainly  the  jest  had  annoyed  him  at  the  time 
and  he  had  not  thought  his  lordship's  conduct  in  the 
matter  the  most  friendly,  he  had  disregarded  it;  and  as 
to  the  poet  or  lampoon-writer  (whichever  they  chose  to 
call  him),  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  him. 

Owing  to  the  movements  of  the  many  strangers  still 
at  the  castle,  and  the  commotion  prevailing  there,  this 
matter  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  unlucky  favourite  had 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  short-lived  pleasure  of  wearing  bor- 
rowed  plumes. 

The  actors  continued  to  play  every  evening  and  were 
on  the  whole  very  well  treated,  but  they  began  to  be 
discontented,  and  the  better  the  fare  the  more  exorbitant 
grew  their  demands.  Soon  neither  food,  lodging,  nor 
attendance  were  good  enough  for  them,  and  they  beset 
their  protector,  the  Baron,  with  entreaties  that  he  would 
see  they  were  better  cared  for  and  procure  them  the 
pleasures  and  comforts  he  had  promised  so  long.  Their 
importunate  complaints  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  their 
friend,  with  all  his  efforts,  found  himself  less  and  lev 
able  to  satisfy  them. 

During  this  time  Wilhelm  was  scarcely  ever  to  be 
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'ieen,  except  at  the  rehearsals  and  representations.  Locked 
into  a  distant  room  at  tiic  back  of  the  old  castle  to 
which  only  Mignon  and  the  old  harper  were  allowed  free 
access,  he  was  living  entirely  in  Shakespeare's  world  and 
conscious  of  nothing  outside  himself. 

We  sometimes  hear  stories  of  magicians  who  by  utter- 
ing a  magic  formula  bring  crowds  of  spirits  of  all  kinds 
and  shapes  into  their  chamber.  The  spells  are  so  power- 
ful that  tlie  room  is  soon  entirely  filled;  the  spirits  throng 
and  press  up  to  the  limits  set  them  by  a  small  drawn 
circle,  round  which  and  above  the  head  of  their  master 
they  multiply  and  increase  continually,  hovering  and 
circling  in  a  perpetual  state  of  transformation.  Every 
comer  is  crowded,  every  shelf  and  ledge  thickly  covered 
with  them.  Eggs  expand,  and  giant  statures  shrivel 
into  mushrooms.  But  alas,  the  necromancer  has  for- 
gotten the  word  by  which  this  spirit-flood  could  be 
made  to  ebb, — This  is  a  picture  of  Wilhelm  as  he  sat 
reading  Shakespeare.  Thousands  of  feelings  and  powers, 
of  whose  existence  he  had  not  had  the  faintest  idea 
hitherto,  awoke  and  stirred  within  him  strangely.  No- 
thing had  power  to  draw  him  out  of  this  condition,  and 
he  was  much  annoyed  if  any  one  seized  an  opportunity 
of  coming  in  to  tell  him  what  was  passing  in  the  outer 
world. 

Thus,  when  one  day  a  report  reached  hira  that  a  boy 
bad  been  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  trying  to  break  into 
the  house  at  night,  and,  as  he  was  dressed  like  a  periwig- 
maker  was  also  suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  powder- 
ing the  pedant's  coat,  and  was  to  be  publicly  flogged  in  the 
castle-courtyard,  he  scarcely  paid  any  attention.  The 
boy,  they  said,  denied  so  obstinately  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  affair  that  it  was  not  possible  to  punish 
bim   ia   due   form,  but  he   was   to   receive   a  Tt^ai^  | 
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which  he  would  not  easily  for] 
It  his  business:  he  had  heen  p 
!•  **  Weighbourhood  by  day,  sleepmg  in  the  milli  1 
"*■   "  *    at  last  had  actually  set  a  ladder  against  4 

k  wall  and  climbed  over. 
I  could  see  nothing  remarkable  in  this  affair  I 
I  suddenly  rushed  into  the  room,  declar-  I 
I  Was  Friedrich,  who  had  been  lost  ever  since 
_  r  widi  the  Slallmeislir. 
Ttui  roused  his  interest  at  once,  and  he  went  quickly 
n  to  the  courtyard  where  preparations  were  already 
k(  made,  as,  even  in  such  matters,  the  Count  was  fond 
Ceremony.  The  boy  was  brought  in,  Wilhelm  inter- 
)d  uid  begged  that  the  proceedings  might  be  put  a 
^  to,  as  he  knew  the  boy  and  wished  to  say  something 
Ilis  behalf.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  heard,  but 
i>st  he  gained  permission  to  speak  with  the  criminal 
ie.  The  boy  assured  him  that  he  knew  nothing  at 
About  the  affair  in  which  they  told  him  one  of  the 
ftrs  had  been  so  roughly  treated:  he  had  only  been  wan- 
ing about  the  castle,  and  had  crept  in  at  night  to  try 
I  find  PhiUne's  room:  he  knew  whereabouts  it  was, 
I  should  certainly  have  hit  upon  it  if  he  had  not  been 
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'or  the  honour  of  his  own  parly  Wilhelm  did  not  like 
(  story  to  come  abroad;  so  he  went  to  the  Slallmtisler 
t  asked  him  whether,   knowing   the  house  and  the 
Iple  so  well  as  he  did,  he  could  not  do  something  to 
the  boy  set  at  liberty.     The  whimsical  man,  with 
lelm's  help,  at  once  concocted  the  following  lltd 
':  the  boy  had  once  belonged  to  the  troupe  but  hi 
away;  he  now  wanted  to  he  taken  on  again,  and  Y 
I  to  try  and  find  some  of  his  friends 
enlist  them  in  his  favour.     It  was  furth 


^^■Dvvd  that  his  fonncr  conduct  had  been  good:  the  ladieq 
^ffliterfcred  in  his  favour  and  he  was  dismissed. 

Allbelin  took  mercy  on  him,  and  he  became  a  third 
m  thsi  rcmxii^able  little  family  which  our  friend  for  some 
time  iud  looked  upon  as  his  own.  The  old  man  and 
>t%aoa  received  the  returned  runaway  kindly,  and  all 
■•rrc  agreed  ID  trying  to  serve  their  friend  and  protecto 
.-lEDtrveljr  and  give  him  plea 
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Ukanwhile  Philine  managed  to  ingratiate  herself  I 
dalr  more  and  more  into  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies. 
When  they  were  alone  she  generally  turned  the  conver- 
Btion  on  to  the  men  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing, 
ind  \Vllhclin  was  by  no  means  the  last  to  come  under 
£}CTissioo.  The  shrewd  girt  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  Countess,  and  told  all  that  she 
(new  about  him  with  a  good  deal  that  she  did  not  know; 
■k  good  care  not  to  relate  a  single  thing  that  could  be 
'  rrpTctcd  to  his  disadvantage,  and  j>raised  his  nobleness 
.1  mtnd.  liberality,  and  especially  the  great  modesty  of 
iuf  naaner  towards  women.     Any  questions  that  were  put 

Sbe  the  answered  very  cleverly,  and  this  discovery  of 
1>eaotiful  friend's  increasing  pettchant  for  Wilhelm  was 
no  means  unwelcome  to  the  Baroness.  She  knew  that 
(he  relation  in  which  she  herself  stood  to  many  of  the 
men.  and  more  especially  during  the  last  few  days  to 
Jamo.  had  been  perceived  by  the  Countess,  whose  great 
pr;riiy  of  ffclin^  led  her  to  disapprove  and  even,  though 
w-iilT  £Tr:;t  j.v-ni!tnfss,  10  blame  such  frivolous  conduct 
Tl;iis  ih-^  (SiLioncss  andPhilinc  bad  each  their  separate 
iiging  the  Countess  and  Wilhelm  together, 
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over  and  above  which  Philine  hoped  to  work  a  little  for 
herself  by  the  way,  and  if  possible  win  back  the  favour 
she  had  lost  in  Wilhelm's  eyes. 

One  day,  when  the  Count  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  gone  on  a  hunting  expedition  from  which  they  were 
not  expected  back  until  the  next  morning,  the  baroness 
planned  a  jest  entirely  in  keeping  with  her  own  character. 
She  was  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  disguises,  and  would 
often  surprise  the  company  at  the  castle  by  dressing  up  as 
a  peasant  girl,  a  page,  or  a  huntsman's  boy.  By  doing 
this  she  made  the  impression  of  a  little  fairy,  every- 
where present,  and  when  least  expected.  Nothing  could 
exceed  her  delight  when  she  really  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving the  company  for  a  time,  by  waiting  on  them  as  a 
servant,  or  in  some  other  disguise,  and  then  at  last  play- 
fully revealing  herself. 

Towards  evening  she  sent  for  Wilhelm  to  her  room, 
and  having  still  something  to  do,  told  Philine  to  prepare 
him  for  what  was  coming. 

He  arrived,  and  to  his  great  surprise  instead  of  the 
two  ladies  there  was  this  frivolous  girl.  She  met  him 
however  with  a  well-bred  frankness  of  manner  which  she 
had  been  practising,  and  which  compelled  him  to  the 
same  politeness. 

She  began  by  joking  him  about  the  good  fortune 
which  seemed  to  follow  him  everywhere  and  which,  she 
said,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  had  brought  him  hither  now; 
then  she  made  him  a  few  agreeable  reproaches  on  his 
behaviour  to  herself  and  the  pain  it  had  caused  her,  at 
the  same  time  scolding  and  accusing  herself,  and  con- 
fessing that  she  had  deserved  nothing  better;  she  ended  bjf 
giving  a  candid  description  of  what  she  chose  to  call  hi 
poit  state,  adding  that  she  should  despise  herself  if  she  vat 
not  capable  of  becoming  more  worthy  of  his  frienddi^ 


Wilhelm  was  struck  by  this  speech.  He  liad  too  little 
acquaintance  with  the  world  to  know  that  just  the  most 
thoughtless  people  and  those  who  are  least  capable  of 
im])rovement  are  often  the  loudest  in  self  accusation, 
acknowledging  and  lamenting  their  faults  with  the  greatest 
candour,  but  possessed  of  not  the  slightest  power  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  that  way  down  which  their  too  power- 
ful natures  are  dragging  them.  In  ignorance  of  this, 
he  could  not  remain  severe  to  the  graceful  sinner  before 
him,  allowed  himself  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her, 
and  then  heard  the  proposal  of  a  strange  disguise  with 
which  the  beautiful  Countess  was  to  be  surprised. 

He  felt  some  scruples  on  the  matter  and  mentioned 
them  to  Pliilinc,  but  the  Baroness  coming  in  at  that  mo- 
ment left  him  no  time  for  reflection,  and  hurried  him 
away,  saying  the  right  moment  had  arrived. 

It  was  dark;  she  look  him  into  the  Count's  dressing- 
room;  there  she  made  him  take  off  his  own  coat  and  slip 
into  his  lordship's  silk  dressing-gown;  she  put  the  red 
bordered  smoking  cap  on  his  head,  led  him  into  his  lord- 
ship's cabinet  and  bade  him  seat  himself  in  the  easy 
chair  and  take  a  book.  With  her  own  hands  sJie  lighted 
the  Argand  lamp  that  stood  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
then  instructed  him  in  the  part  he  was  to  play. 

The  Countess,  she  said,  was  to  be  told  that  her  hus- 
band had  returned  unexpectedly  in  a  bad  humour;  on 
hearing  this  she  would  come  in,  and  after  walking  once 
or  twice  up  and  down  the  room  would  seat  herself  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  lay  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
say  a  few  words  to  him.  VVilhelm  was  to  play  the  hus- 
band's part  as  long  and  as  well  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  behave  very  prettily  and  gallantly  when  obliged  to 
reveal  himself. 

He  sat  most  uneasily  in  this   strajige   mask. 


I 


liged  to  ^^M 
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proposal  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  and  the  thing  was 
done  before  he  had  had  time  to  consider.  The  Baroness 
was  aheady  out  of  the  room  before  he  noticed  what  a 
dangerous  post  he  was  occupying.  He  could  not  deny 
that  the  Countess's  youth ,  beauty,  and  grace  had  made 
some  impression  on  his  heart,  but  empty  gallantry  was 
completely  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  as  his  principles 
forbade  anything  more  earnest  he  felt  at  this  moment 
greatly  perplexed.  He  was  as  much  afraid  of  pleasing 
the  Countess  too  much  as  of  displeasing  her. 

Every  womanly  charm  that  had  yet  had  any  influence 
over  him  rose  before  his  imagination.  Mariana  appeared 
drvssed  in  white  and  begged  him  not  to  forget  her. 
Philine's  presence,  a  few  moments  before,  had  revived 
the  remembrance  of  her  pleasant  ways,  her  beautiful 
hair,  and  coaxing  manner;  but  these  faded  away  in  the 
di$tance  when  he  thought  of  that  noble  Countess,  lovely 
as  a  flower,  whose  arm  would  be  round  his  neck  in  a 
tew  minutes,  and  whose  innocent  caresses  he  was  required 
to  return. 

He  certainly  little  guessed  in  what  a  remarkable  way 
he  was  to  be  delivered  from  all  his  perplexities,  and  hii 
wonder  and  terror  were  great  when  he  saw  the  door  be- 
hind him  open,  and,  casting  a  stolen  glance  in  the  oppo- 
site mirror,  clearly  perceived  the  Count  himself  coming 
in  with  a  light  His  doubts  whether  to  rise,  fly, 
confess,  deny,  or  entreat  forgiveness  lasted  only  a  few 
seconds;  the  Count,  who  had  remained  motionless  in  the 
dvx>rway,  went  back,  shutting  the  door  softly  behind  him. 
In  the  same  moment  the  Baroness  rushed  in  by  another 
dvx^r,  put  out  the  lamp,  pulled  Wilhelm  out  of  the  chai^ 
juid  drag^^ed  him  after  her  into  the  dressing-roonL  In  ft 
vKK'ioent  the  dressing-gown  was  off  and  in  its  usual  pbc 
jLStJ  rhn>iring  Wilhelm's  coat  over  her  arm  she  hasCeni 
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with  him  through  a  number  of  rooms,  passages,  and  par- 
titions to  her  own  apartment;  there,  when  she  had  re- 
covered sufBciently  to  speak,  Wilhelm  heard  that  on  her  - 
telling  the  Countess  the  pretended  news  about  the  Count's 
return  she  had  answered:  "Yes,  I  know  it  already;  what 
can  have  happened!  I  have  just  seen  him  ride  through 
the  side  gate;"  on  hearing  which  the  terrified  Baroness  , 
had  flown  out  of  the  room  to  fetch  Wilhelm  away,  d 

"But   unfortunately  you    came    too    late;    the  Count  9 
came  in  and  saw  me  sitting  there."  | 

"Did  he  recognise  you  J" 

"I  don't  know.  We  saw  one  another  in  the  mirror, 
and  before  I  couid  tell  whether  it  was  an  apparition  or 
himself  he  was  gone  and  had  shut  the  door  behind 
him." 

While  they  were  talking  a  servant  came  to  call  the 
Baroness,  and  increased  her  embarrassment  by  saying  that 
the  Count  was  with  his  lady.  With  a  heavy  heart  she 
obeyed,  and  was  surprised  lo  find  him,  though  very  quiet 
and  absorbed  in  thought,  gentler  and  kinder  in  his  ex- 
pressions than  usual.  She  could  not  tell  what  to  think. 
They  talked  of  what  had  happened  during  the  hunt  and 
the  reason  of  his  unexpected  return,  but  the  conversation 
soon  flagged.  The  Count  was  quiet,  and  the  Baroness 
was  especially  surprised  by  his  asking  for  Wilhelm  and 
saying  he  should  wish  him  fetched  to  read  something 
aloud. 

Wilhelm,  who  had  meanwhile  finished  dressing  and 
somewhat  regained  his  senses  in  the  Baroness's  room, 
appeared  at  this  summons,  though  not  without  great  tre- 
pidation. The  Count  gave  him  a  book  and  he  read  them 
a  sensation  story  out  of  it,  but  his  anxiety  was  so  great 
that  it  gave  an  uncertain,  trembling  tone  to  his  voice. 
This,  fortunately,  suited  the  tale;  the  Count  occa.aKoiiaSi.'i 
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gave  signs  of  approval,  and  on  dismissing  our  friend 
praised  the  remarkably  expressive  way  in  which  he  had 
read. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

WiLHELM  had  scarcely  read  even  a  few  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  before  the  effect  on  his  mind  was  so  great 
that  he  could  not  read  further.  His  whole  soul  was 
moved.  He  sought  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Jamo,  and  could  not  find  words  sufficient  to  express  his 
thanks  for  the  delight  he  had  procured  him. 

"I  felt  sure,"  answered  Jamo,  "that  you  could  not 
remain  indifferent  to  Shakespeare's  glorious  works.  He 
is  the  most  extraordinary  and  wonderful  of  writers.*' 

"No,"  said  Wilhelm,  "I  never  remember  any  book, 
person,  or  event  producing  such  an  effect  on  me  as  these 
exquisite  plays  have  done;  and  it  is  through  your  kind- 
ness that  I  have  learnt  to  know  them.  They  seem  to  be  the 
work  of  a  heavenly  genius  drawing  near  to  men  to  teach 
them  self-knowledge  in  the  gentlest  way.  These  axe  no 
mere  made-up  poems!  When  you  are  reading  them  you 
seem  to  be  standing  before  the  tremendous  book  of  Fate. 
It  lies  open,  and  its  leaves  are  being  mightily  and  quickly 
blown  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  rushing,  howling 
tempests  of  the  most  disturbed  human  lives.  I  have 
been  so  astonished,  so  lost  in  wonder,  at  the  strength 
and  gentleness,  the  power  and  calmness  of  this  man 
that  I  eagerly  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  I  shall 
be  in  a  condition  to  read  more." 

"Bravo!"  said  Jamo,  giving  Wilhelm  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand.  "That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  see;  and 
the  results  which  I  am  also  looking  forward  to  will  be 
sure  to  follow." 
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tl  only  wish,"  said  Wilhelm,  "that  1  couid  reveal  to  ' 
ftit  that  is  now  passing  in  my  mind.  All  the  ideas 
presentiments  that  I  have  ever  feic  with  regard  to 
uiity  und  its  destinies,  ideas  that,  unknown  to  my- 
self, have  accompanied  me  from  my  youth  up  till  now, 
\  'iad  fuliilled  and  umavelled  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  It 
u  if  he  solved  every  mystery  without  your  being 
.:!e  to  say  of  any  one  sentence:  'There  is  the  solution.' 
Hi»  characters  seem  to  be,  and  yet  are  not,  natural  men 
and  wotnen.  The  most  mysterious  and  composite  pro- 
dactions  of  nature  act  before  us  in  his  plays  like  clocks 
*ith  crystal  dial-plates  and  cases.  They  shew,  as  they 
•  tre  meant  to.  the  course  of  the  hours,  but  at  the  same 
:ue  yon  can  see  the  wheels  and  springs  that  set  and 
i-7p  iheni  io  motion.  The  few  glances  I  have  had  into 
iT.i*  world  of  Shakespeare's  have  stirred  rac  up,  more  than 
anythiitg  else  has  ever  done,  to  maie  a  more  rapid  on- 
ward progress  in  the  real  world,  to  plunge  into  the  tide 
of  destinies  decreed  for  it,  and  then  some  day — if  I  should 
Mtcceed  in  my  design — to  draw  at  least  a  few  cupfuls  out  of 
the  great  ocean  of  true  nature,  and  dispense  them  from  the 
itage  of  a  theatre  to  the  thirsty,  panting  public  of  my 
native  countrj'." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  find  yon  in  this  frame  of  mind,"'! 
BMJ  Jaroo,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  excited  J 
"Hold  fast  to  that  resolution  of  entering  on  an 
fe,  and  don't  put  off  using  well  and  bravely  the 
1  yean  that  lie  before  you.  If  I  can  help  yon  in  any 
r  I  will  with  ail  my  heart.  I  have  never  asked  you 
r  yoa  got  into  this  set  of  strolling  pl.iyers.  for  which 
jwi  Kcnj  (wither  to  have  been  bom  nor  brought  up;  but 
liiisnuch  I  hope  and  see:  you  long  to  be  away  from  them. 
1  Itnow  nothing  either  of  your  (amily  or  your  home  life: 
irio'i  tell  roc  more  than  on  reflection  you  would  wish  lo. 
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Or.^  ±iag  I  can  tell  you;  times  of  war  such  as  we  live 
:r.  ,.'::sn  give  rise  to  very  sudden  changes  of  fortune;  if 
w-  woufd  like  to  devote  your  powers  and  talents  to  our 
j^rnioe.  and  are  not  afraid  of  trouble,  or  even,  if  neces- 
jjL-v  of  danger,  I  have  an  opportunity  at  present  of  putting 
>v:u  into  a  post  which  you  will  never  repent  having  filled 

:or  a  time." 

Wilhelm  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  thanks,  and 
wjLj  ready  at  once  to  tell  this  friend  and  patron  the  whole 
histon-  of  his  life. 

During  this  conversation  they  had  wandered  far  into 
the  ixirk  and  had  reached  the  highway  which  crossed  it 
Ijirno  stood  still  a  moment,  and  said:  ''Think  over  my 
proposal,  make  up  your  mind,  give  me  an  answer  in  a 
tew  days,  and  place  confidence  in  me.  I  assure  you  that 
ic  has  been  quite  incomprehensible  to  me  how  you 
could  have  anything  in  common  with  such  a  set,  and  I 
have  otten  been  annoyed  and  disgusted  at  seeing  that  in 
order  to  make  life  at  all  bearable  you  have  been  forced 
to  set  your  heart  on  a  strolling  ballad-singer  and  a  silly 
creature  neither  girl  nor  boy." 

Ho  had  not  finished  speaking  when  an  officer  rode 
up  hastily,  followed  by  a  groom  with  a  led  horse.  Jarno 
shouted  out  an  eager  greeting  and  the  officer  sprang 
from  his  horse.  They  embraced  and  began  a  conversa- 
tion. Wilhelm  standing  by  lost  in  perplexity  and  dismay 
at  the  words  his  military  friend  had  just  made  use  of. 
Jarno  looked  through  a  few  papers  given  him  by  the 
other,  and  while  he  was  doing  so  the  new-comer  went 
up  to  Wilhelm  and  gave  him  his  hand,  saying  with 
eniphaus:  **I  meet  you  in  good  company;  follow  the 
Advice  of  your  friend;  in  so  doing  you  will  also  be  fal- 
fillltig  the  wishes  of  one  who,  though  a  stranger  to  yoa, 
uirs  4  deep  interest  in  your  welfare."    So  saying  he 
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■rxced  Wilhelm  wannl)'  and  pressed  him  to  his  heart. 


■  tiie   same   momeot  Jar 


1  and  said  to  the 


pger,  "I  bad  better  ride  in  with  you  at  o 

get    the    necessary   orders  and  start  again   before 
r  aij^"     They  both  jumped  into   their  saddles  and  le| 
our  autonished  friend  to  his  own  meditations. 

}>mo's  last  words  were  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 
was  intolerable  to  hear  two  human  beings  who  had  \ 
hb  affection  in  the  most  innocent  manner  spoken  of  in 
fodi  degrading  terras  by  a  man  he  respected  so  highly. 
The  unknown  officer's  strange  embrace  made  little  im- 
pression on  him;  it  only  occupied  his  imagination  and 
curiosity  a  momeni;  but  Jamo's  words  had  gone  to  his 
heart;  he  felt  deeply  wounded,  and  on  his  way  home 
reproached  himself  bitterly  for  having,  for  even  one  single^ 
nwtaeni,  forgotten  or  mistaken  Jamo's  hard-hearted  cold- 
ness, when  it  could  be  read  in  his  eyes  and  his  every 
gesture. 

"Nol"  he  cried,  "you  only  fancy,  6/asi  man  of  the 
WDfld  as  you  are,  that  you  can  be  a  friend.  Why  all 
that  you  could  offer  is  nol  to  be  put  in  comparison  with 
the  fccUsg  that  binds  me  to  those  two  unfortunate  crea- 
lnrc&.  What  a  blessing  that  1  have  discovered  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  you  in  time!" 

HignoQ  came  to  meet  him.     He  clasped  the  child  in 
his  amis,  saying:  "No,  nothing  shall  part  us,  you  good 
litUe  oeaiure.     The  world's  plausible  wisdom  shall  never 
]  on  me  to  ]ea\'e  you  or  forget  what  I  owe  you." 
■  As  he  generally  avoided  her  caresses,  Mignon  was 
^lu^  Bl  ^^  unexpected  tenderness,  and  clung  so  fast 
1  that  he  could  hardly  get  rid  of  her. 

■  this,   Wilhelm  watched  Jarao's   actions  more 

doiely,  found  many  things  that  he  could  not  praise,  antf  B 
•  me  that  he  decidedly  disapproved  of.    For  insXa: 
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- ,  .:  <r"?ngly  to  suspect  that  the  song  on  the  Baron, 
.•  *  •  ^■.*  :he  poor  Pedant  had  had  to  pay  so  dearly, 
•..*  \ir:o*5  work.  Now  the  latter  had  made  fun  of  the 
j.:j^-  n  U'ilhelm's  presence,  and  this  seemed  to  prove  a 
:*'jTv.i;;hIy  depraved  heart;  for  what  could  be  more 
•.t-i:cici:s  than  to  laugh  at  undeserved  sufferings  which 
■u  ■■■.*urselt'  have  caused,  and  this  without  attempting  to 
!«.iN-;r  "Je  slightest  compensation?  Wilhelm  would  have 
:k-.'i  :c  e.TVct  this  last  by  his  own  means,  for  a  strange 
.Mjio,*  hjid  brought  him  on  the  track  of  the  nocturnal 
•OL-i'fs  who  had  maltreated  the  poor  Pedant 

*^"v  ^?  that  time  it  had  been  carefully  concealed  from 
'v:-v.---ii  :h.it  some  of  the  younger  officers  and  a  number 
.1  iv.-:vrs  And  actresses  were  accustomed  to  spend  whole 
t  ^-^..^i  ji/v,:>:nj;  themselves  in  a  merry  fashion  in  the 
>,  v.v£s  H-:'.  :he  ground-floor  of  the  old  castle.  One  morning, 
v.%v^vr.  >.,;ving  risen  early  according  to  his  custom,  he 
.•\t.-v-.v  :,^  walk  into  this  very  room,  and  there  found 
•V  *c^"^  gentlemen  performing  a  most  remarkable 
i.vlo-rs:.  rhcy  had  mixed  a  quantity  of  chalk  and  water 
:t  \  >a>:a.  and  were  smearing  this  paste  with  a  brush 
o*-H**  :hc:r  trousers  and  waistcoats,  so  as  to  restore  the 
,  v:.  ''v.N*ss  of  their  apparel  in  the  shortest  time  and  with- 
es, i  :V  wv>uble  of  undressing.  As  he  watched  them, 
^v^'v^■^'■^^  i»t  this  queer  trick,  the  Pedant's  whitened  coat 
$,»>iNN*.  i:iw  his  mind,  and  on  discovering  that  some  of 
.•v>c  ^v*"-h$  were  related  to  the  Baron  his  suspicions 

*ji  otv?5rr  to  track  them  more  closely  he  asked  them 
o  N%M)ttA*t:  they  were  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  merry 
^\H'Cx  V.HIC  csiKcially,  who  had  served  for  a  long  time 
i\  \  *vv*'.:i::n^  regiment,  could  not  say  enough  in  praise 
^H  -.iK  vuiuiin^  and  active  way  in  which  his  commandite 
oilkv^  ma:u$«d  to  outwit  and  entrap  all  kinds  of  people 
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tbcm  in  detail  how  young  men  of  good  families  ' 
first-rate  education  had  been  deceived  by  the  prospect 
Of  a  decent  maintenance  being  held  out  to  them,  and 
Ingbed  at  the  simpletons  who  had  been  made  so  happy 
U  first  by  the  approval  and  preference  of  some  brave, 
liberal  officer. 
Huw  Withelm  blessed  his  good  genius,  as  he  listened, 
having  unexpectedly  shown  him  on  the  edge  of  what 
•  precipice  he  was  unconsciously  waiting!  From  that 
■ni;  he  looked  on  Jamo  as  nothing  but  a  recruiting- 
t'lzcT,  and  the  stranger's  embrace  was  easily  explained. 
i  r.c  opinions  of  such  men  were  abhorrent  to  him;  he 
j?c)dc(I  every  one  who  wore  a  uniform,  and  the  news 
Aai  the  army  was  soon  to  march  would  have  been  very 
»clcom«  if  he  had  not  feared  that  for  him  it  would  be 
the  sentence  of  perhaps  perpetual  banishment  from  hi% 
heantifnl  friend. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

MEAKtiBiLE  the  Baroness  had  been  passing  days  of  care 
aad  unsatisfied  curiosity.  The  Count's  behaviour  was  a 
perfect  riddle  to  her.  His  old  manner  had  quite  left 
hiTQi  be  was  never  heard  to  joke  as  usual,  and  his  demands 
OD  iOctety  and  his  servants  were  much  fewer.  His 
old  pedantic  and  domineering  ways  were  rarely  to  be 
sem.  He  was  rjiilet  and  often  absorbed  in  thought,  but 
cb^^nl;  in  ihon  another  man.  When  there  was  any 
mdinj;  aloud,  whidi  sometimes  toolc  place  at  his 
gotioD,  he  would  choose  serious  or  even  religious 
and  the  lUroness  lived  in  perpetual  fear  lest  a 
^dge  ^onld  be  lying  under  this  apparent  calm, 
•'.att  detenuination  lo  revenge   the   insult  he  had 
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accidentally  discovered.  In  her  anxiety  she  resolved  to 
take  Jarno  into  her  confidence,  a  thing  which  she  could 
do  all  the  more  easily  because  their  present  relation  to  each 
other  was  one  in  which  usually  very  few  secrets  are  kept 
Jamo  had  not  long  ago  become  her  most  intimate  friend, 
but  they  were  clever  enough  to  hide  their  affection  and 
happiness  from  the  noisy  world  around.  The  only  eyes 
that  saw  this  new  romance  were  those  of  the  Countess, 
and  it  was,  most  likely,  in  order  to  avoid  the  quiet  re- 
proaches which  she  had  sometimes  to  bear  from  this 
noble  soul,  that  the  Baroness  tried  to  occupy  her  friend's 
mind  in  the  same  way  as  her  own. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  telling  her  stoiy  when  Jamo 
burst  out  laughing  and  exclaimed:  "Why  of  course  the 
old  fellow  fancies  it  was  his  own  ghost!  he's  afraid  the 
apparition  forebodes  some  misfortune,  perhaps  even  death, 
and  has  become  tame,  like  all  such  half-men  when  they 
think  of  that  dissolution  which  no  man  ever  has  and  no 
man  ever  will  escape.  Wait  a  little!  as  I  hope  that  he's 
not  likely  to  die  just  yet  we'll  take  this  opportunity  of 
training  him,  so  that  at  least  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  burden 
to  his  wife  and  household." 

As  soon  after  this  conversation  as  they  could  find  a 
fitting  opporttmity,  they  began  to  talk  about  presentiments, 
apparitions,  and  such  matters  in  the  Count's  presence. 
Jamo  played  the  unbeliever,  the  Baroness  followed  his 
example,  and  they  pushed  the  matter  so  far  that  at  last 
the  Count  took  Jamo  aside,  reproved  him  for  his  free- 
thinking  speeches,  and,  to  convince  him  of  the  possibility 
and  reality  of  such  stories,  gave  himself  as  an  example. 
Jamo  pretended  to  be  struck,  then  to  waver,  and  at  last  to  be 
convinced,  but  when  they  were  alone  the  two  conspiraton 
made  themselves  very  merry  at  the  expense  of  this  wcik 
man  of  the  world,  who  had  been  so  quickly  converted  Geob 
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in  order  to  be  treasured  up  by  the  noblest  men.  With  these 
feelings  how  easily  he  may  draw  the  false  conclusion 
that  a  carefully  traced  manuscript  must  be  a  work  of 
real  value  deserving  to  be  possessed  by,  and  to  lie  on  the 
shelves  of  a  true  critic  and  patron  of  letters! 

As  the  Prince's  departure  grew  near  it  was  resolved 
that  a  great  banquet  should  be  given  in  his  honour. 
Many  ladies  from  the  neighbourhood  were  invited  and  the 
Countess  dressed  in  good  time.  Her  dress  was  more  cosdy 
than  usual,  more  pains  had  been  bestowed  on  her  hair 
and  ornaments,  and  she  wore  all  her  jewels.  The  Baroness 
too  had  taken  the  greatest  possible  care  to  produce  a  splen- 
did and  tasteful  toilet. 

Seeing  that  they  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  their  visitors, 
Philine  proposed  that  Wilhelm  should  be  sent  for,  as  he 
wished  to  present  his  finished  manuscript,  and  read  a  few 
more  trifles  aloud  to  them.  He  came,  and  on  entering 
was  astonished  at  the  Countess's  wondrous  grace  and  the 
beauty  of  her  figure,  which  seemed  more  striking  than 
ever  in  this  splendid  dress.  He  read  aloud  as  he  was 
desired,  but  so  badly  and  with  such  an  absent  mind  that, 
but  for  the  kind  indulgence  of  his  listeners,  he  would 
very  soon  have  been  dismissed. 

Whenever  he  looked  at  the  Countess  it  seemed  as  if 
an  electric  spark  glittered  before  his  eyes,  and  at  last  he 
could  hardly  get  breath  to  continue  his  reading.  Her 
beauty  had  always  given  him  pleasure;  but  now  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  anything  more  perfect,  and  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  thousand  and  one  tfaoughti 
which  crowded  across  his  mind  as  he  sat  reading,  was 
something  like  the  following: 

<*How  foolish  it  is  of  many  poets  and  so-called  men 
of  feeling  to  set  themselves  against  splendour  and  <»ii^ 
ment,  and  to  require  women  of  eveiy  class  to  dress  in  te 
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I  and  most  natural  style  only!  They  ra.il  at  oma- 
nt  inihout  reflecting  that  when  our  eyes  are  offended 
a  pUtn  or  ugly  person  in  an  expensive  striking  dress 
I  Mit  the  poor  ornaments  of  her  dress  that  are  in 
I  vish  I  could  call  all  the  best  judges  in  the  world 
r  at  this  moment  and  ask  them  whether  they  could 
E  one  fold,  one  ribbon,  or  one  piece  of  lace,  one 
tmglr  puff  or  cur!  or  sparkling  stone  without  fearing  to 
mat  the  wondrously  lovely  impression  which  now  raeels 
Mr  eyes  50  naturally  and  without  effort.  Yes,  1  may 
tmly  say  iiat$irclly.  This  goddess  seems  to  have  stepped 
liflttly  out  of  the  cup  of  some  flower  in  all  her  perfect 

NaiDCOtS,  jusl  as  Minerva  sprang  fully  armed  from  the 
A  of  Jnpiier." 
He  glanced  at  her  often  while  he  was  reading,  as  iffl 
would  stamp  the  wonderful  impression  on  his  mind" 
an  aemity;  and  whereas  at  other  times  he  would  have 
Dcen    in    as    mui^h    despair  at  the  inaccurate  reading  of 
a  single  word  or  even  letter  as  if  it  were  a  disgraceful 
til-jnder  and  spoiled  the  entire  recital,  he  now  made  mis- 
ijkcs  without  the  slightest  embarrassment. 

A  fabc  alarm  thai  the  guests  had  arrived  put  an  end  to 
■:.'j  reading;  the  Baroness  left  the  room,  and  the  Counte.ss, 
Ht  ihuning  up  the  drawers  of  her  writing-table,  took  out 
k  ttttlc  ring-box  and  put  one  or  two  more  rings  on  ber 
With  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  little  box,  she 
:  "Wc  shall  soon  part:  lake  this  remembrance  from 
a  real  friend  who  wishes  nothing  more  earnestly  than 
yvas  future  welfare,"  As  she  said  these  words  she  took 
awthcr  ring  out  of  the  box  and  gave  it  to  Wilhelm.  A 
lock  of  hair  beautifully  woven  into  the  form  of  a  little 
acnicheon  lay  under  a  piece  of  crystal  set  round  with 
prackiiu  Btonct.  Wilhelm  took  it  but  he  could  neither 
l_Bvve  nor  speak  in  answer;  he  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 

■  MfiMtr't  AffmOiHklf.   I.  15 
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spot    The  Countess  locked  her  writing-table   and  sat 
down  on  the  sofa. 

"And  I  am  to  have  nothing)"  said  Philine,  kneeling 
down  at  the  Countess's  right  hand.  ''Only  look  at  that 
fellow;  he  has  plenty  to  say  at  the  wrong  time  and 
now  he  can't  even  stammer  out  one  miserable  word  of 
thanks.  Come,  sir,  take  courage!  if  you  can't  speak,  do 
your  duty  at  least  in  dumb  show;  and  if  you're  wanting 
in  invention  to-day,  you  can  imitate  me." 

And  so  saying  she  seized  the  countess's  right  hand 
and  kissed  it  fervently.  Wilhelm  fell  on  his  knees,  took 
her  left  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  The  Countess 
seemed  embarrassed  but  not  angry. 

"Ah!"  cried  Philine;  "I  may  perhaps  have  seen  as 
many  jewels  before,  but  never  any  lady  so  fit  to  wear 
them.  What  beautiful  bracelets!  but  then  what  a  lovely 
hand!  That  necklace  too  is  splendid,  but  the  neck  it 
lies  on  is  more  beautiful  still." 

"Be  quiet,  you  little  flatterer,"  said  the  countess. 

"Is  that  his  lordship's  portrait?"  said  Philine,  pointing 
to  a  costly  locket  suspended  by  handsome  chains  at  the 
Countess's  left  side. 

"Yes,  it  was  painted  when  we  were  engaged,"  replied 
the  Countess. 

"Was  he  so  youngl"  said  Philine.  "I  thought  yon 
had  only  been  married  a  few  years." 

"His  youthful  looks  must  be  set  down  to  the  artistes 
account,"  said  the  Countess. 

"He  is  a  handsome  man,"  said  Philine;  ^but,'*  she 
went  on,  laying  her  hand  on  the  countess's  heart,  ''has 
no  other  likeness  ever  stolen  into  this  hidden  caskett" 

"  You  are  very  bold,  Philine,"  said  the  Countess.  "I 
see  I  have  spoiled  you;  let  me  never  hear  anythipg  K 
the  kind  again." 
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"If  yoa  2rc  angry,  1  am  miserable,"  said  Fhiline,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

Wilhdin  still  held  thai  lovely  hand  in  hisj  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  clasp  of  her  bracelet,  where  to  his 
great  astonishmeni  he  saw  his  own  initials  in  brilliants, 
c  I  really,"  he  said  modestly,  "your  own  hair  in  this 
iful  ring?" 
1  "Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low,  hardly  audible  voice; 

wcied  hetself  however  in  a  moment  and  added,  press- 
ing his  band  as  she  spoke:  "Rise,  farewell," 

-Here  is  my  name,"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  the  strangest 
chance;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  diamond  clasp. 

"Whail"  said  the  Countess.  "Those  arc  the  initials 
of  one  of  my  fricDds." 

"But  they  are  mine  too,"  said  Wilhelm.  "Do  not 
forget  me.  Nodiing  will  ever  be  able  to  efface  your 
likoKS)  from  my  heart.     Farewell!  le't  me  go,  I  dare  not 

He  kiised  her  hand  and  was  going  to  nse,  when,  as 
lometunes  in  <!ream5  the  strangest  things  unfold  into  others 
yet  ttraagei  and  more  surprising,  he  suddenly,  without 
kiKiwiog  bow  it  had  happened,  found  the  Countess  in  his 
arms;  her  lips  were  resting  on  his  and  their  eager  kisses 
gave  them  to  taste  of  that  perfect  bliss  which  we  can 
oflly  np  from  the  passionate  foam  of  love's  freshly  poured- 
out  goblcL 

Her  head  was  resting  on  his  shoulder;  the  rumpled 
rails  and  ribbons  were  not  thought  of.  She  had  thrown 
bet  arm  round  him;  he  pressed  her  warmly  again  and 
)  to  his  heart  Why  cannot  such  moments  last  for 
Woe  be  to  the  cruel,  envious  fate  that  cut  short 
B  this  brief  joy  for  our  friends! 

" "  nly  ihe  Countess  laid  her  hand  on  her  heu^, 
I  cry  lore  hetself  from  him.     Wilhelm 
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terrified;  he  started  up  from  his  wonderful  dream  ; 
stood  like  a  stunned  man  before  her. 

One  hand  was  still  on  her  heart;  she  covered  her 
eyes  with  the  other  and  after  a  moment's  pause  exclaimed, 
"Leave  me  quickly." 

But  still  he  stood  before  he 

She  took  her  hand  from  he.  eyes,  gave  him  a  look 
which  cannot  be  described,  aid  said  in  the  gentlest, 
sweetest  tone:  "If  you  love  me,  .eave  me  at  once," 

Wilhelm  was  out  of  the  roonr  and  in  his  own  before 
he  knew  where  he  was. 

What  strange  warning  sent  )y  chance  or  fate  could 
have  torn  these  unhappy  ones  fiom  each  otherl 
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BOOK   IV. 
CHAPTER    I, 


Lazrtes  was  standing  meditatively  at  the  window 

leaning  on  one  arm  and  looking  at  ihe  fields  before  him. 
Philine  came  stealing  across  the  great  saloon,  leant  against 
her  friend  and  began  to  laugh  at  his  grave  looks. 

"Don't  laugh,"  he  said;  "it's  really  horrible  to  see 
how  quickly  time  passes  and  every  thing  changes  and 
comes  to  an  end.  Only  look  at  this  place.  A  little 
while  ago  there  was  a  magnificent  camp  here.  How 
jolly  those  tents  looked!  Wliat  a  merry  life  went  on  in- 
side them,  how  lively  it  all  was!  and  how  carefully  the 
whole  district  was  guarded!  Now  it  has  all  vanished  at 
once.  The  trampled  straw  and  the  boles  they  used  for 
cooking  will  show  where  it  was  for  a  short  lime;  then 
the  fields  will  be  ploughed  over,  and  before  long  the 
presence  of  so  many  thousands  of  active  fellows  will  only 
be  dimly  remembered  by  a  few  old  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

Philine  began  to  sing,  and  drew  her  friend  away  from 
the  window  to  have  a  dance  with  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  room.  "You  see,"  she  said,  "tfs  of  no  use 
trying  to  catch  up  old  Time  when  he's  really  gone;  we'd 
better  pay  him  gay  and  graceful  honours  and  treat  him 
as  a  charming  divinity  while  he's  passing-by." 

They  had  scarcely  taken  a  few  turns  when  Madame 
MeJina  came  in,  and  Philine  maliciously  asked  her  to 
join  in  their  dance  merely  chat  she  might  laugh  at  her 
awkwardness  beliind  her  back. 
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Then  the  Baron  came  in,  bringing  kind  messages  and 
presents  from  the  Count  and  Countess  who,  he  said,  had 
left  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning;  after  delivering 
these  he  went  on  to  Wilhelm  who  was  busy  with  Mignon 
in  the  next  room.  The  child  had  been  very  affectionate 
and  obliging:  she  had  been  enquiring  after  Wilhelm's 
parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  other  relations  and  so  re- 
minding him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  send  them  some 
news  of  himself. 

The  Baron  brought  him  a  farewell  greeting  from  the 
Count  and  Countess  with  a  special  assurance  from  the 
former  of  the  great  satisfaction  which  WilheWs  acting, 
poetry,  and  the  pains  he  had  taken  on  behalf  of  their 
theatre  had  afforded  him.  In  proof  of  this  the  Baron 
produced  a  purse,  through  the  meshes  of  which  Wilhelm 
could  see  the  tempting  colour  and  glitter  of  new  gold. 
He  stepped  back  and  refused  to  accept  it 

''You  must  not  look  at  this  gift,"  said  the  Baron,  ''as 
payment  for  the  use  of  your  talents;  it  is  only  meant  as 
a  recompense  for  your  loss  of  time  and  a  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  If  our  talents  Ining 
us  fame  and  favour  in  the  eyes  of  bthers,  it  is  but  fair 
that  our  own  industry  and  exertion  should  provide  us  with 
the  means  of  satisfying  our  own  necessities;  for,  after  all, 
we  are  not  made  of  mind  only.  If  we  had  been  in  a  town, 
where  everything  was  to  be  had,  this  small  sum  of  money 
would  have  been  transformed  into  a  watch,  ring,  or  some- 
thing else;  as  it  is,  I  turn  the*  conjuror's  wand  over  to 
you:  buy  the  jewel  that  you  like  best  and  can  make  the 
most  use  of,  and  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  us.  But  at 
the  same  time  don't  forget  to  hold  the  purse  in  high 
honour.  The  ladies  knitted  it  themselves,  hoping  dMt 
in  so  doing  they  should  render  its  contents  more 
able." 
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■I  hope,"  said  Wilhelm,  "you  will  pardon  the  doubt 
and  bcsiution  I  feel  at  accepting  this  gift.  It  seeros  to 
reader  null  and  void  the  little  I  have  done,  and  prevent 
lae  &x>m  looking  back  on  this  time  freely  and  happily. 
MoDef  ts  very  useful  for  paying  off  and  getting  rid  of 
now  I  should  not  like  to  be  paid  off  and  for-  _ 
in  this  house."  I 

That  is  not  at  all  the  case,"  answered  the  Baron;' 
iul  as  yoa  are  so  sensitive  yourself  you  cannot  expect 
ihai  a  man  like  the  Count,  whose  especial  ambition  it  is 
to  be  attentive  and  just,  should  be  willing  to  remain  in 
tiie  belief  that  he  is  entirely  your  debtor.  The  trouble 
you  took  and  the  time  you  spent  in  promoting  his  wishes 
did  aol  escape  his  notice;  indeed  he  knows  that  in  order 
to  opcditc  certain  arrangements  you  were  not  sparing 
eten  of  your  own  money,  iiow  can  I  appear  before  him 
again  under  these  circumstances,  if  I  am  not  able  to  say 
t):4t  his  gratitude  has  given  you  pleasure!" 

"  If  I  needed  only  to  think  of  myself,"  replied  Wilhelm, 
'and  might  venture  to  follow  my  own  impulses,  I  should 
DiB,  notwithstanding  all  your  arguments,  be  obstinate 
enoogh  to  refuse  this  gift,  pleasing  and  honourable  as 
il  is.  But  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  thougli  its  accept- 
tOGC  places  me  in  one  difficulty  it  relieves  me  from  an- 
other— a  difficult)-  with  regard  to  my  own  family  which, 
though  1  have  not  mentioned  it,  has  been  a  great  source 
of  trouble  to  roe.  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  been  so 
ecooomidl  as  I  ought  either  with  the  money  or  time  for 
which  I  hsvc  to  give  account;  and  now,  through  his 
bfdshipr's  generosity  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  very  cheer- 
ful report  to  my  friends  of  the  good  fortune  to  which 
this  reouikable  by-paiii  has  led  me,  In  so  doing  I  am 
to  a  higher  duty  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
~tbu  kind  warns  us  like  a  tender  conscience^ 
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in  order  to  appear  boldly  before  my  father  I  must  submit 
to  stand  ashamed  in  your  presence/' 

''It  is  remarkable/'  said  the  Baron,  ''what  strange 
scruples  people  make  at  accepting  money  from  friends 
and  patrons,  when  they  would  be  thankful  and  happy  to 
receive  any  other  present  from  the  same  hand.  Human 
nature  too,  has  a  good  many  more  such  odd  fancies, 
about  which  it  is  fond  of  making  and  careful  in  main- 
taining scruples." 

"Is  not  that  the  case  with  all  so-called  points  of 
honour,"  said  Wilhelm. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Baron,  "and  there  are  many  other 
similar  prejudices.  We  are  afraid  of  rooting  them  out 
lest  we  pluck  up  noble  plants  with  them;  but  I  am  always 
rejoiced  to  meet  with  individual  men  who  can  distinguish 
above  what  prejudices  they  can  and  ought  to  rise.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  very  clever  poet  which  always 
gives  me  great  pleasure.  He  had  written  some  pieces 
for  the  court  theatre  with  which  the  Emperor  was  extremely 
pleased.  'I  must  give  him  some  really  substantial  reward,' 
said  the  generous  prince;  'try  and  find  out  whether  there  is 
any  jewel  or  other  valuable  which  he  would  like  to  have, 
or  if  he  would  be  too  proud  to  accept  money.'  The  poet 
in  his  own  jocular  way  made  the  following  answer  to  the 
courtier  sent  to  ask  him:  'I  am  extremely  grateful  for 
these  gracious  intentions;  and  as  the  Emperor  takes 
money  every  day  from  us,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  receiving  money  from  him.' " 

The  Baron  had  scarcely  left  the  room  before  Wilhelm 
began  eagerly  counting  over  the  cash  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  in  his  own  opinion  so  undeservedly,  re- 
ceived. As  he  poured  the  bright,  glittering  coins  one 
after  another  out  of  the  pretty,  delicate  purse,  it  seemed 
as  if  some  presentiment  of  that  worth  and  dignity  "♦♦■**"y 
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to  gold,  which  MS  a  general  rule  men  do  not  feel  until 
UiCT  on  in  life,  glanced  for  ilie  first  time  across  his 
mind.  On  reckoning,  he  found  thai,  especially  as  Melina 
hul  promised  to  pay  the  sum  formerly  advanced  him  at 
once,  he  Uiould  now  have  as  much,  or  even  more,  in 
huid  as  on  the  day  when  Phtline  lirst  asked  him  to  give 
her  his  nosegay.  He  thought  of  his  talent  with  secret 
gratification,  with  a  litUe  pride  of  the  good  fortune  which 
had  guided  and  accompanied  him  thus  far,  and  then 
look  up  his  pen  to  write  a  letter  which  should  relieve 
his  family  from  every  perplexity  and  at  the  same  lime 
»ct  his  own  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light.  He 
avoided  giving  a  regular  history  of  events  and  only  hinted 
myitcriously  and  significantly  at  what  had  occurred  to 
him.  The  flourishing  state  of  his  funds,  the  profitable 
»*y  in  which  he  had  used  his  talents,  favour  eiiperienced 
frotn  the  great  and  kindness  shown  him  by  women,  a 
vide  circle  of  acquaintance,  cultivation  of  his  bodily  and 
tnenul  powers  and  bright  prospects  for  the  future  formed 
altogether  as  marvellous  a  picture  in  the  air  as  FataJ 
SiloTgzna  herself  could  have  woven  together. 

This  exalted  frame  of  mind  continued  after  the  lette 
■»n  finished,  and  he  held  a  long  conversation  with  him-  ■ 
--'.(  in  which  its  contents  were  recapitulated  and  an 
■JVC,  praisenorthy  future  sketched  out.  The  example 
'  »  many  high-minded  soldiers  had  kindled  his  enthu- 
iim,  Shikespeate's  plays  had  opened  up  a  new  world, 
nd  the  hcautiful  countess's  kiss  was  still  burning  within 
.  i.-n  tn  *  way  no  words  could  describe.     All  this  could 

P,  and  was  not  meant  to  remain  without  eifect  on  his^ 
The  Slailmtitltr  came  to  ask  whether  they  had  finish« 
ting.     Al.v,  no  one  but  Melina  had  thought  evei 
\sere  to  start  at  once.    The  Count 
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promised  to  send  them  a  few  days'  journey  on  their  way, 
the  horses  were  ready  and  could  not  be  spared  long. 
Wilhelm  asked  for  his  trunk.  Madame  Melina  had  used 
it  for  her  own  things.  He  demanded  his  money.  Melina 
had  packed  it  up  carefully  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  own 
box.  Philine  said,  "There  is  room  in  mine,"  took  his 
clothes,  told  Mignon  to  bring  the  rest  of  his  things,  and 
Wilhelm  was  forced  to  consent  against  his  will. 

While  the  luggage  was  being  put  up  and  the  final 
preparations  for  the  journey  made,  Melina  said:  ^ It  annoys 
me  that  our  company  should  look  so  like  a  set  of  strolling 
rope-dancers  and  mountebanks.  I  wish  Mignon  would 
put  on  girls'  clothes  and  the  harper  have  that  enormous 
beard  shaved  before  we  start."  Mignon  clung  to  Wilhelm, 
crying,  "I  am  a  boy,  I  will  not  be  a  girl."  The  old  man 
said  nothing,  and  Philine  made  some  droll  remarks  on  a 
peculiar  notion  of  her  patron  the  Count,  suggested  by  this 
matter.  "If  the  harper  does  cut  off  his  beard,"  she  said, 
"he'd  better  sew  it  carefully  on  to  a  piece  of  ribbon ,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  tie  it  on  again  directly,  if  he  should 
chance  to  come  across  the  Count  anywhere.  It  was  that 
beard  that  secured  him  his  lordship's  favour." 

On  their  pressing  her  to  explain  this  strange  remark, 
she  said:  "It  is  the  Count's  opinion  that  illusion  in  a  play 
is  very  much  assisted  when  an  actor  maintains  hb  cha- 
racter and  continues  to  play  his  part  in  everyday  life. 
For  that  reason  he  took  such  a  fancy  to  the  Pedant,  and 
thought  it  very  wise  of  the  harper  to  wear  his  false  beaid 
by  cUiy  as  well  as  on  the  stage;  he  said  it  looked  so  veqr 
natural  that  he  was  quite  delighted  with  it." 

While  the  rest  were  laughing  at  this  mbtake  of  the 
Count's  and  at  his  strange  opinions,  the  harper  drew  Wfl- 
hekn  on  one  side,  took  leave  of  him,  and  begged  widi 
tears  that  he  might  be  dismissed  Wilhehn  persuaded  and 
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comfiuted  him  by  assurances  that  he  would  take  his  sid 
tgaiost  my  of  the  others;  and  that  no  one  should  touch," 
mocti  less  cut  off,  a  single  hnir  of  his  head  against  his 
VOL 

The  old  man  was  very  much  affected;  a  strange  light 
glowed  in  his  eyes.  "It  is  not  that  which  drives  me 
away*  he  said.  "For  a  long  time  I  have  been  reproach- 
ing Tn)'3elf  in  secret  for  staying  with  you.  I  ought  to 
ranain  nowhere,  for  misfortune  overtakes  me  and  injures 
those  who  are  found  in  my  company.  If  you  do  not  let 
lae  go,  you  have  eii-erything  to  dread,  but  do  not  ask  my 
■ccret;  I  am  not  my  own,  I  cannot  stay." 

"  ftliose  are  you  then)  Who  can  have  such  complet^ 
power  Q%'er  joul" 

"Sir,  leave  my  fearful  secret  to  me,  I  entreat  you,  a 
lei  inc  depart.    It  is  no  earthly  judge  who  pursut 
with  his  vengeance.     1  belong  to  an  inexorable  Destiny, 
tad  1  dare  not  stay." 

"i  certainly  shall  not  let  you  go  in  your  present  Con- 
don." 

'It  would  be  the  greatest  treason  to  you,  my  bea&-V 
bdor,  if  I  were  even  to  linger.  1  should  be  safe,  but 
jon  would  be  in  danger.  You  do  not  know  who  it  i 
that  you  arc  cherishing  so  near  you.  I  am  guilty,  but 
nore  nnfonunate  than  guilty.  My  presence  scan 
perily  aw»y,  and  even  a  good  deed  becomes  powcrlesa^ 
I  1  approach.  I  ought  always  to  lead  a  roaming  and 
niettied  life  that  my  evil  genius  may  not  overtake  me. 
; !'-  foDowB  slowly  and  does  not  discover  himself  till  I  lie 
-  iwn  to  re«t.     The  best  way  of  proving  my  gratitude  is 

leave  you." 

"You  arc  a  strange  being,"  said  Wilhelm;  "but  you 
can  DO  more  shake  ray  confidence  in  you  than  rob  me 
B  hope  seeing  you  one  day  happy.     I  do  not  widljf 
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to  penetrate  the  secret  of  your  superstitious  belief,  but  if 
you  are  living  in  the  constant  fear  of  marvellous  com- 
binations and  omens,  I  will  say  for  your  comfort  and 
encouragement:  Make  my  good  fortune  your  companion, 
and  we'll  see  which  proves  the  stronger,  your  dark  genius, 
or  my  bright  one." 

Wilhelm  seized  this  opportunity  to  comfort  him  in 
many  ways;  having  already  for  some  time  noticed  or 
fancied  that  his  strange  companion  was  a  man  who  either 
by  chance  or  the  divine  will  had  drawn  down  a  load  of 
guilt  on  himself,  the  remembrance  of  which  was  a  burden 
that  never  left  him.  A  few  days  before,  Wilhelm  had 
heard  him  singing,  and  taken  especial  notice  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

"  For  him  the  bri^t,  dear  light  of  dawn 
Paints  the  horizon  red  and  flaming ; 
And  the  sweet  vision  of  our  world  at  mom. 
Breaks  o*er  his  guilty  head,  revenge  proclaiming.* 

But  he  might  say  what  he  liked,  Wilhelm  had  an 
answer  for  every  objection,  looked  at  every  thing  on 
its  brightest  side,  and  spoke  so  well,  so  affectionately  and 
in  such  a  kind  comforting  way,  that  the  old  man  really 
seemed  to  revive  and  give  up  his  gloomy  fancies. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Melina  hoped  to  establish  himself  in  some  small 
thriving  town  with  his  company.  They  had  reached  the 
last  place  to  which  the  Count's  horses  were  to  convey  them 
and  were  looking  about  for  means  of  further  transpoit 
Melina  had  undertaken  to  provide  this  and  was,  as 
usual,  very  mean  in  his  arrangements.  Wilhelm,  on  te 
other  hand,  with  the  Countess's  shining  ducats  in  bii 
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|iockel,    thought  he  had  a  perfect  right   to   spend   in 

style,    forgetting  how  vain -gloriously   he   had_^ 
?  thein  ftguie  in  the  grand  balance  reported  to  hi* 

Hi>  friend  Sh^espeare,  whom  he  also  called  his  god-^ 
r  atnd  for  whose  sake  he  delighted  in  his  name  of 
te\m,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  a  certain 
;  who  passed  a  period  of  his  life  in  inferior,  even 
1,  company,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  noble  nature  had 
1  delight  in  the  roughness,  indecency,  and  folly  of 
[  of  really  low  fellows.  This  ideal  was  most  wel- 
e  to  WUhehn,  as  it  suggested  a  comparison  with  his 
,  circumstances  and  wonderfully  facilitated 
the  9elf>dcception  towards  which  he  felt — and  knew  he 
fdl — an  almost  unconquerable  tendency  in  himself. 

He  began  to  think  about  his  dress.  On  this  point 
he  Qune  to  the  conclusion  that  a  vest,  over  which 
in  case  of  need  he  could  throw  a  short  cloak,  was  a 
VKTJ  (ilting  costume  for  a  traveller,  and  strong  knitted 
Inmsen  witli  laced  boots  the  right  thing  for  a  pedestrian. 
He  then  supplied  himself  with  a  beautiful  silk  sash, 
which  he  wore  at  first  under  the  pretext  of  keeping 
fauDMdf  wann;  at  the  same  time  he  delivered  his  neck 
fmia  tbc  t>ondage  of  a  cravat,  and  had  some  strips  of 
mmllD  «own  on  to  his  shin-collar;  these,  turning  out 
Ivoader  liian  was  expected,  looked  just  like  an  old- 
fiuhioncd  ruQ".  The  pretty  silk  handkerchief  which  he 
had  ta«ed  from  the  fire  as  a  remembrance  of  Mariana,  lay 
tied  ia  a  kxMc  knot  under  the  mushn  frill;  and  a  round 
tut  with  a  gay  ribbon  and  a  tall  feather  completed  this 
iBMqaeradc  a»turue. 

The  wom<rn  declared  it  was  most  becoming.    Phitine 
l^bc  perfectly  enchanted,  and  begged  him  to 

"" I  order  to  approact^  -. 
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the  natural  appearance  of  his  chosen  ideal  more  nearly, 
he  had  ruthlessly  cut  off.  This  was  not  a  bad  plan  for 
commending  herself  to  his  favour,  and  as  our  friend  by 
his  generosity  had  acquired  a  right  to  play  Prince  Harry 
towards  the  others,  he  soon  gained  a  taste  for  planning 
and  helping  to  carry  out  some  mad  pranks  himself. 
They  fenced,  danced,  invented  all  kinds  of  games,  and 
in  the  joy  of  their  hearts  made  very  good  use  of  some 
tolerable  wine  they  met  with;  meanwhile  Philine  is  lying 
in  wait  for  our  prudish  hero,  and  woe  be  to  him  if  his 
good  genius  is  not  on  the  look-out  too! 

One  amusement  diverted  them  exceedingly:  it  con- 
sisted of  an  extemporised  play,  in  which  they  mimicked 
and  made  fun  of  their  late  patrons  and  benefactors. 
Some  of  the  actors  had  a  very  good  memory  for  the 
peculiarities  of  certain  members  of  the  aristocratic  party 
at  the  castle;  their  imitation  of  these  was  received  with 
immense  applause,  and  when  Philine,  from  the  archives 
of  her  own  experience,  produced  some  remarkable  de« 
clarations  of  love  which  had  been  made  to  her,  they 
could  hardly  contain  themselves  for  joy  and  mischie- 
vous fun. 

Wilhehn  said  they  were  most  ungrateful,  and  got  for 
aiiswer:  they  had  worked  hard  enough  for  all  they  had 
received,  and  in  fact,  considering  all  things,  had  not 
been  treated  as  they  deserved.  Then  began  a  series  of 
complaints  about  the  little  respect  and  notice  that  bad 
been  shown  them  and  the  slights  they  had  received. 
The  flood  of  derision,  banter,  and  mimicry  set  in  again, 
growing  more  bitter  and  unjust  as  it  rolled  on. 

"I  wish,''  said  Wilhelm,  after  listening  for  a  short 
time,  ''that  it  were  not  so  easy  to  see  the  envy  and 
self-love  that  lies  behind  all  you  are  saying.  I  widi 
you  could  look  at  these  people  and  their  position  from 
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the  ri^t  point  of  view.  It  is  no  common  matter  to  be 
pUced  by  your  very  birth  in  a  high  social  position.  The 
miB  who  inherits  possessions  which  give  him  at  once  a 
pnfcaXy  easy  existence,  who  from  his  veiy  childhood  is 
nmranded  by  every  necessary  and  extra,  (if  I  may  use 
the  word,)  of  life,  gets  a  habit  of  looking  at  these  things 
u  the  best  and  highest;  ihe  worth  of  a  fellow-man  who 
h4s  been  richly  gifted  by  nature  is  not  so  clear  to  him. 
The  behaviour  of  the  upper  classes  to  their  inferiors  and 
abo  U)  each  other  is  measured  by  the  external  advan- 
tages of  fortune.  They  recognise  the  worth  of  a  man's 
title,  rAnV,  dress  and  carriages,  but  not  his  own  intrinsic 
meril." 

These  words  produced  immoderate  applause.    It  was 
prononnced  shameful  that  real  merit  should  always  be 
overlooked,  and  that  there  should  be  no  trace  of  natural 
at  cordial  intercourse  in  the  great  world,  on  which  last  . 
point  in  particular  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  I 

"Don't  blame  them  for  that,"  said  Wilhelm;  "yott  ' 
on^ht  ntthcr  to  pity  them;  for  how  seldom  they  have 
my  exalted  feeling  of  that  one  blessing  which  we  re- 
euigiUK  as  the  highest,  and  which  nature  gives  us  from 
the  stores  of  her  own  intrinsic  wealth!  Friendship — real 
Irieodxhip — is  for  us  poor  people,  who  have  little  or  per- 
lups  nothing  at  all  beside.  We  have  no  gracious  favours, 
DO  patronjge,  no  presents  for  those  we  love.  We  can 
give  ihem  nothing  but  ourselves.  But  this  whole  self  we 
maa  give,  and  make  sure  to  them  for  ever  if  the  gift  is 
D  be  of  any  worth.  What  an  enjoyment,  what  a  hap- 
pioess  both  for  the  giver  and  receiver!  How  perfectly 
happy  Oiitfaful  love  can  make  usi  It  gives  to  this  passing 
hfc  of  ours  a  feeling  of  heavenly  certainty;  it  is  ' 
i  bom  whicli  ail  our  other  wealth  is  drawn." 
wns  speaking  in  this   way,   Mignon 


:clly 
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come  closer  to  him;  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  laid  her  little  head  on  his  shoulder.  He  placed  his 
hand  on  it  and  continued:  "How  easy  it  is  for  a  great  man 
to  gain  people's  affections  and  win  their  hearts!  A  kind, 
good-natured,  in  any  degree  humane  course  of  conduct 
does  wonders;  and  then  what  means  such  a  man  has  at 
command  for  securing  the  minds  he  has  once  gained! 
Things  are  so  much  scarcer  and  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment for  us  that  naturally  we  set  a  higher  value  on 
what  we  earn  and  effect  What  touching  instances  we 
have  of  servants  sacrificing  themselves  for  their  masters! 
They  are  wonderfully  described  in  Shakespeare.  In 
such  cases  fidelity  is  the  endeavour  of  a  noble  soul  to 
place  itself  on  a  level  with  the  great  By  unfailing 
attachment  and  love  a  servant  whose  master  would 
otherwise  be  justified  in  regarding  him  as  a  paid  slave, 
makes  himself  his  lord's  equal.  Yes,  these  virtues  are 
only  for  the  lower  class;  it  cannot  do  without  them,  and 
they  become  it  well.  The  man  who  has  money  enough 
to  rid  himself  of  every  obligation  will  soon  feel  himself 
above  the  necessity  of  gratitude:  and  I  really  think  that 
in  this  sense  I  may  venture  to  say,  though  a  great  roan 
may  have  friends,  he  cannot  be  a  friend  himself." 

Mignon  pressed  closer  and  closer  to  him. 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  said  one  of  the  party;  "we 
don't  want  their  friendship  and  have  never  asked  for  it 
But  if  they  undertake  to  be  patrons  of  art  they  ought 
to  understand  it  better.  When  we  were  acting  best  they 
did  not  listen;  there  was  nothing  but  partiality.  Those 
who  happened  to  be  in  favour  were  applauded,  and 
those  who  really  deserved  applause  were  not  favouriteit 
The  way  in  which  folly,  dulness  and  insipidity  used  to 
be  noticed  and  commended  was  not  to  be  tolerated." 

""Well,"  said  Wilhelm,  n  think  you  will  find,  Oit 
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iT)a]dng  allowance  for  what  may  have  been  caused  by 
malice  or  irony  love  and  the  arts  share  the  same  lot.  If 
an  artist  wishes  to  produce  anything  perfect  he  must 
live  in  single-minded  devotion  to  that  one  thing;  and  if 
the  public  are  to  take  as  much  interest  in  it  as  the 
arlist  hopes  they  may  they  too  must,  at  all  events  in 
some  measure,  share  this  single-eyed  devotion.  Now,  is 
this  possible  for  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  a 
life  so  full  of  distracting  cares  and  pleasures? 

"Believe  me,  my  friends,  with  talents  it  is  just  the 
same  as  with  virtues;  if  we  don't  love  them  for  their 
own  sake  we  had  better  give  them  up  entirely;  but  they 
neither  of  them  ever  meet  with  their  due  recognition  or 
reward  unless,  like  some  dangerous  secret,  they  are  prac- 
tised in  obscurity." 

"And  while  we  are  waiting  for  some  connoistiur  to 
find  us  out  we  may  starve,"  said  a  voice  out  of  the 
comer, 

"Not  yet  awhile,"  said  Wilhelm.  "1  have  always 
noticed  that  so  long  as  a  man  lives  and  moves  he  can 
find  food  of  some  sort,  if  not  the  most  abundant  What 
have  you  really  to  complain  of  now!  Were  not  we  un- 
expectedly housed  and  fed  just  when  our  prospects 
were  at  their  worstl  And  now,  when  we  are  really  in 
want  of  nothing,  does  it  ever  occur  to  one  of  us  to  do 
anything  towards  our  own  improvement  or  make  the 
slightest  effort  at  anything  better  than  we  have  yet  been 
capable  ofl  We  are  just  like  school-children ,  glad  to 
do  anything  but  what  will  remind  us  of  our  lessons," 

"Yes,"  said  Philine,  "it  is  really  inexcusable.  Come 
now,  let  us  choose  a  play  at  once  and  act  it  on  the 
spot.  Each  of  us  must  do  his  best,  just  as  if  we  were 
acting  to  the  largest  audience." 

The  piece  was  soon  decided   on.     It  was  one  o? 
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those  which  used  to  be  very  popular  in  Germany  but 
are  never  heard  of  now.  Some  of  the  party  whistled  a 
symphony;  every  one  tried  to  recollect  his  part  quickly; 
they  began  and  went  through  the  whole  piece  most  atten- 
tively, and  the  result  was  beyond  their  expectations. 
They  applauded  each  other  and  felt  they  had  seldom 
done  so  well. 

When  it  was  over  they  all  felt  unusuaUy  pleased, 
partly  at  their  well-spent  time  and  partly  because  each 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  share  in  the  per- 
formance. 

Wilhelm  was  profuse  in  his  praises  and  their  con- 
versation was  cheerful  and  gay. 

^You  would  see,"  exclaimed  our  friend,  "what 
progress  we  should  make  if  we  continued  this  kind  of 
practise,  instead  of  limiting  oiurselves  to  learning  by 
heart,  rehearsing  and  acting  in  a  mechanical  fashion 
and  merely  because  it  is  our  duty.  Musicians  deserve 
far  more  praise  than  we  do  and  enjoy  their  work  a  great 
deal  more.  See  how  exact  they  are  when  they  are 
practising  together,  what  trouble  they  take  to  tune  their 
instruments,  how  strictly  they  keep  time,  and  how  de- 
licate is  their  sense  of  the  relative  loudness  and  soitnesi 
needed  in  the  tones!  It  never  occurs  to  one  of  them  to 
gratify  his  own  vanity  by  accompanying  another's  solo 
too  loudly.  Each  member  of  the  orchestra  tries  to  play 
in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  composer  and  express  his 
own  appointed  portion  perfectly,  whether  it  be  trifling  or 
important.  Now  our  art  may  be  looked  upon  as  even 
more  refined  than  any  kind  of  music;  it  is  our  vocatton 
to  represent  the  most  commonplace  as  well  as  tbe 
rarest  utterances  of  mankind  with  taste  and  so  as  tD 
render  them  a  source  of  delight,  and  ought  we  to  go  10 
work  in  a  less  exact  and  intelligent  way  than  the  mini* 
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cian)  What  can  be  more  abominable  than  to  slur  over 
your  pan  at  rehearsal  and  trust  to  good  luck  and  the 
mood  you  may  chance  to  be  in  at  the  representation  t 
We  ought  to  place  our  greatest  delight  in  agreeing  with 
one  another,  and  think  it  oui  greatest  good  fortune  to 
obtain  each  other's  approbation;  indeed  the  applause  of 
the  public  ought  to  have  no  value  in  out  eyes  unless  it 
has  been  in  a  manner  guaranteed  by  our  own  beforehand. 
Why  can  the  director  of  an  orchestra  feel  so  much  roorc 
certainty  than  the  manager  of  a  theatre?  Because  every 
false  note  that  offends  the  ear  brings  down  shame  on  the 
man  that  produced  it;  but  how  seldom  do  you  hear  an 
actor  acknowledge,  or  see  him  ashamed  of  blunders, 
whether  pardonable  or  unpardonable,  which  offend  the  in- 
ward ear  continually  and  outrageously?  1  only  wish  the 
stage  were  no  broader  than  a  rope-dancer's  wire;  then  all 
stupid  awkward  fellows  would  be  afraid  to  venture  oo 
it,  whereas  now  every  one  thinks  he  has  talent  enough 
to  figure  there." 

The  party  took  this  apostrophe  in  good  part,  each 
being  inwardly  convinced  that,  as  he  had  just  done  his 
part  so  well  in  concert  with  the  rest,  it  could  not  apply 
to  him,  and  ihey  agreed  that  the  system  which  they 
had  now  begun,  of  practising  their  parts  together  should 
be  pursued  on  this  journey  and  at  any  future  time  when 
they  met.  It  was  thought  however  that,  as  this  was  a 
matter  dependent  entirely  on  their  own  good  temper  and 
free  will,  no  real  manager  ought  to  meddle  in  it.  It  was 
accepted  as  a  settled  thing  that  among  good  people  the  *-^" 
republican  was  the  best  form  of  government,  and 
maintained  that  the  office  of  manager  ought  to  pass 
from  one  to  another  of  the  parly,  who  must  be  elected 
by  the  others,  and  with  whom  a  kind  of  little  senate 
was    to  be   associated.     Theii   idea    pleased   them  so 
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perfectly  thai  they  wanted  to  put  it  into  execution  at 
once. 

"I  have  no  objection,"  said  Melina,  "to  your  making 
the  experiment  during  our  journey,  and  will  with  plea- 
sure resign  my  office  until  we  have  reached  our  des- 
tination." 

He  secretly  hoped  that  this  plan  would  enable  him 
to  save,  by  throwing  many  an  expense  on  the  httle  re- 
public or  the  manager  for  the  time  being. 

They  now  began  an  eager  consultation  as  to  the 
best  form  into  which  their  new  state  should  be  reduced. 

"It  is  a  migratory  realm,"  said  Laertes,  "so  wc  shall 
have  no  disputes  as  to  boundaries," 

They  went  at  once  to  work  and  chose  Wilhelm  as 
their  first  manager.  The  senate  was  appointed,  the 
women  being  allowed  seats  and  votes;  laws  were  pro- 
posed, rejected,  or  approved.  Time  passed  unnoticed  in 
this  pleasant  way,  and  because  it  had  been  agreeably 
spent  they  fancied  they  had  been  doing  something  very 
useful,  and  by  the  preparation  of  tJieir  own  new  method 
reveaUng  new  prospects  for  the  national  stage. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Seeing  the  company  in  such  a  promising  mood, 
Wilhelm  hoped  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  them  the 
poetical  merits  of  different  plays.  "It  is  not  enough," 
he  said  when  they  met  the  next  day,  "for  an  actor  just 
to  glance  over  a  piece  superficially,  form  his  judgment 
and  pronounce  his  verdict  on  a  first  impression  without 
due  examination.  That  is  all  very  well  for  the  spectators 
who  want  to  be  touched  and  amused  but  have  no  wish  M 
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I  obicbe  or  pass  judgment.  The  actor  ought  to  be  al 
to  give  3  reason  for  his  praise  or  blame;  but  how  is  he 
to  do  that  when  he  does  not  know  how  to  [senelrate 
aiio  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  author)  I  have  had 
lucfa  a  good  opportunity  during  the  last  few  days  of 
DOtidng  in  myself  the  error  of  judging  any  single  passage 
out  of  a  part,  or  any  part  by  itself  without  reference  to 
ihe  rest  of  the  play,  that  1  should  like  to  give  you  the 
ttory  u  an  example,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  listen 

to  DC. 

"You  remember  Shakespeare's  incomparable  Hamlet, 
vhicfa  gare  you  so  much  pleasure  when  we  read  il  aloud 
at  ihe  castle.  We  proposed  to  act  the  play,  and  I  in 
Bjr  igootance  undertook  the  part  of  Hamlet.  With  the 
iMcntioo  of  studying  il  I  began  teaming  by  heart  the 
■next  |>owerful  passages,  such  as  the  soliloquies,  and  those 
-cnca  where  mental  strength,  animation  and  a  noble  and 
■IrsMcd  tone  of  mind  have  full  play,  and  where  an 
-iidlcd  slate-  of  feeling  can  manifest  itself  in  expressions 
'u[  reach  the  heart. 

"1  thought  too  that  I  was  entering  into  the  spirit 
the  pan  by  taking  as  it  were  upon  myself  Hamle 
deep  load  of  melancholy,  and  benealli  this  burden  trying 
lo  billow  my  model  through  the  strange  labyrinth  of  his 
i  and  peculiarities,  and  in  this  way  I  learnt  and 
",  believing  Uiat  by  degrees  I  should  become  one 
e  same  with  ray  hero. 

1  the  further  I  went  the  more  difficult  I  found  it 

t  the  whole;  and  at  last  it  seemed  almost  an 

r  to  arrive  at  any  complete  idea  of  the  part. 

[  went  through  ihe  piece  in  order  from  be- 

p  ad,  but  here  too  there  was  much  ihat  would 

nic-i  tiiL  characters,  at  times  the  expres-^ 

. .   ^nd  I  almost  despaired  afl 
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finding  any  one  key  in  which  I  could  represent  my 
entire  part  with  all  its  shades  and  variations.  In  the 
winding  paths  of  this  maze  I  laboured  vainly  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  hit  upon  quite  a  new  way  by  which  I 
hoped  to  reach  my  end. 

"I  began  to  hunt  up  every  trace  that  would  indicate 
what  Hamlef  s  character  must  have  been  before  his 
father's  death:  what,  independently  of  that  sad  event 
and  the  fearful  occurrence  which  followed,  he  was  and 
might  have  become. 

"Of  noble  and  gentle  descent,  this  royal  flower  grew 
up  under  the  immediate  influence  of  majesty.  The  ideas 
of  law,  justice  and  princely  dignity,  with  a  feeling  for  the 
good  and  correct,  developed  in  his  mind  at  the  same 
time  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  high  birth.  He 
was  a  prince  and  had  been  bom  one;  he  wished  to  rule 
in  order  that  good  men  and  goodness  might  run  their 
course  unhindered.  Pleasing  in  his  appearance,  naturally 
well-bred  and  sincerely  courteous,  he  was  to  become  a 
model  for  youth  and  a  joy  to  the  world. 

"His  love  for  Ophelia  was  no  obtrusive  passion;  it 
was  a  quiet  presentiment  of  the  sweet  longing  for  love 
that  would  come  later;  his  eager  practice  of  chivalry 
was  not  entirely  original,  and  needed  the  excitement  of 
emulation.  He  recognised  honest  men  instinctively  by  the 
single-eyed  purity  of  his  own  heart,  and  knew  how  to 
value  the  repose  which  a  sincere  mind  finds  in  the  open 
heart  of  his  friend.  He  had  learnt,  up  to  a  ceituB 
point,  to  appreciate  the  good  and  beautiful  in  art  and 
science;  folly  and  insipidity  were  repulsive  to  him,  and 
if  ever  hatred  could  spring  up  in  such  a  tender  sonli  it 
was  only  in  just  sufficient  measure  to  produce  contOBi 
for  false  and  fickle  courtiers  and  allow  him  to  m 
a  jest  of  them  in  scorn.    His  manner  was  calm  and  1 
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lected,  his  behaviour  simple  and  unaffected;  he  was 
neither  happy  in  idleness  nor  loo  eager  after  occupation, 
and  the  student's  lounging  saunter  seemed  still  to  cling 
to  him  at  court.  His  gaiety  sprang  rather  from  the 
temper  of  the  moment  than  from  his  heart;  he  was  a 
good  companion,  yielding,  modest  in  his  demands  and 
thoughtful;  he  could  forgive  and  forget  an  offence,  but 
never  be  intimate  with  any  who  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  what  was  just,  right,  and  correct. 

"When  we  read  the  play  together  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  if  I  am  on  the  right  track.  At  all  events 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  all  my  opinions  by 
passages." 

This  description  was  loudly  applauded:  they  fancied 
they  saw  already  how  easily  Hamlefs  actions  might  now 
be  explained,  rejoiced  at  this  new  method  of  penetrating 
into  the  meaning  of  an  author  and  resolved,  each  and 
all,  to  study  some  piece  on  the  same  principle  and  so 
unravel  its  writer's  meaning. 


M  CHAPTER  IV. 

^P  The  company  were  only  to  stay  a  few  days  in  the 
place,  but  during  this  time  many  of  its  members  met 
with  some  not  unpleasant  adventures.  Laertes,  for  one, 
received  the  most  pressing  attentions  from  a  lady  pos- 
sessing some  property  in  the  neighbourhood;  he  returned 
her  politeness  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  even  dis- 
courtesy, and  had  to  bear  plenty  of  banter  from  Philine 
for  his  conduct  She  seized  this  opportunity  to  tell 
Wilhelm  the  unfortunate  love-story  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  this  poor  fellow's  hatred  to  women.  "Who  could  be 
angry  with  him,"  she  exclaimed,  "for  hating  i.  sct.  ^\\\(i\ 
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played  him  such  a  shameful  trick,  and  obliged  him 
to  swallow  every  possible  evil  that  men  can  have  to 
fear  from  women  in  one  most  strongly  concentrated 
draught?  Fancy;  in  four  and  twenty  hours  he  was  lover, 
bridegroom,  husband,  discarded,  a  patient  and  a  widower! 
I  don't  really  know  how  matters  could  very  well  have 
been  worse." 

Laertes  ran  out  of  the  room  half-laughing,  half- 
vexed;  and  Fhiline  began,  in  her  own  charming  way,  to 
tell  how  when  he  was  only  eighteen  he  had  joined  a 
company  of  players,  and  on  arriving  had  seen  among 
them  a  beautiful  girl  of  fourteen  whose  father,  having 
fallen  out  with  the  manager,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  company:  how  Laertes  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
on  the  spot,  had  used  every  possible  persuasion  to  induce 
the  father  to  remain,  and  had  at  last  promised  to  many 
the  girl:  how  after  a  very  pleasant  engagement  of  a  few 
hours  he  had  become  a  happy  husband,  but  the  next 
morning — having  in  his  overflowing  tenderness  hastened 
home  much  too  soon  after  the  rehearsal — he  had  found 
an  elder  lover  in  his  place,  had  hit  about  him  at  random 
in  frantic  rage,  challenged  both  father  and  lover,  and 
come  off  himself  with  a  very  tolerable  wound:' how  then 
father  and  daughter  had  departed  in  the  night  leaving 
him  behind — wounded  alas,  in  more  senses  than  one — and 
his  bad  luck  had  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
miserable  surgeon  that  he  finally  came  out  of  the  affair 
with  blackened  teeth  and  bleared  eyes,  and  she  thought 
was  very  much  to  be  pitied,  being  in  other  respects 
the  best  fellow  possible.  She  finished  by  saying:  "I  pitf 
the  poor  fool,  especiaUy  for  his  hatred  to  women;  wl^ 
what  can  life  be  worth  to  a  woman-hater?" 

Melina  here  interrupted  her  with  the  news  that  al 
was  ready  for  their  journey  and  they  should  be  able  H 
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graceful  to  give  up  a  plan  which  had  been  resolved 
on  after  so  much  reflection ,  merely  on  account  of  a 
vague  rumour.  He  tried  to  encourage  them,  and  his 
reasons  were  manly  and  convincing. 

"After  all  it  is  only  a  report,"  he  said,  "and  how 
many  such  rumours  are  circulated  in  time  of  war!  Sen- 
sible people  say  the  thing  is  most  unlikely,  indeed  al- 
most impossible,  and  are  we  to  be  decided  on  a  matter 
so  important  as  this  by  a  mere  report?  The  route  planned 
for  us  by  the  Count,  and  for  which  our  passport  has 
been  made  out,  is  the  shortest  and  best  It  leads  to  a 
town  where  you  have  friends  and  acquaintance  and  hope 
to  be  well  received.  The  other  way  would  take  us 
there  too,  but  by  bad  roads  and  most  circuitously.  Is 
there  any  hope  that  at  this  late  season  we  shall  get  to 
our  destination  at  all  that  way 9  And  if  we  do,  think  of 
the  money  and  time  wasted  on  the  road!" 

He  said  a  great  deal  more  and  put  the  matter  in  so 
many  favourable  points  of  view  thiaLt  their  fears  dimi- 
nished and  their  courage  revived.  He  had  so  much  to 
say  too  about  the  discipline  of  the  regular  troops,  de- 
scribed the  marauders  and  their  rabble  as  so  perfectly 
contemptible,  and  represented  even  danger  itself  in  such 
a  pleasant  jovial  way  that  they  all  cheered  up  as  they 
listened  to  him. 

Laertes  took  his  side  from  the  first  and  protested 
that  he  would  neither  flinch  nor  yield.  The  old  blusterer 
found  a  few  assenting  expressions  to  utter  in  his  own 
peculiar  fashion.  Philine  laughed  at  them  all,  and  as 
Madame  Melina's  stout  heart  had  not  given  way  under 
her  physical  condition  and  she  thought  the  proposition 
heroic,  Melina  had  no  choice  but  to  yield,  espedaDf 
as  he  hoped  to  save  a  good  deal  by  taking  the 
route.    So  the  proposal  was  heartily  agreed  ta 
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They  next  began  to  prepare  for  defence  in  case 
necewity.  Large  cutlasses  were  bought  and  suspended 
bf  embroidered  straps  over  their  shoulders,  Wilhelm  in 
idflhion  sticking  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols  into  his  girdle. 
Laertes  too  was  provided  with  a  good  gun,  and  they 
started  in  high  spirits. 

On  the  second  day  their  drivers,  who  were  well 
ocquatntcd  with  the  neighbourhood,  proposed  to  rest  at 
Boon  on  the  wooded  side  of  a  hill,  as  ihc  village  was 
•onte  distance  off  and  this  was  a  pleasant  road  in  fine 
weather. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  and  they  all  agreed  gladly.  Wil- 
helm walked  over  the  hills  before  the  rest,  every  one  whom 
he  met  wondering  at  his  extraordinary  appearance.  He 
went  l»iskly  and  happily  up  through  the  wood,  Laertes 
came  whistling  behind,  and  only  the  women  were  dragged 
op  in  tl>c  carriages.  Mignon  too  ran  along  by  Wilhelm's 
side,  proud  of  a  cudass  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
refuse  her  when  the  rest  were  being  anncd.  She  had 
twisted  a  string  of  beads  round  her  hat,  one  of  the  re- 
lics of  Mariana  preserved  by  Wilhelm.  The  fair-haired 
Friedrich  carried  Laertes'  gun,  and  the  old  harper  pre- 
sented a  most  peaceful  appearance.  His  long  garment 
was  tnckcd  into  his  girdle  that  he  might  walk  more 
freely;  he  leaned  upon  a  Itnotted  staff;  his  harp  had  been 
)cfl  behind  in  the  carnage. 

When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hilt,  which 
WU  not  accomplished  without   some  difficulty,  they  re- 
cognised their  destined  resting-place  at  once  by  the  tall 
beech-trees  which  surrounded  and  sheltered  it.  A  broad, 
gmtly-iloping  meadow  invited  thera  to  r«t  iheic;  an 
otcloMd  ipcins  offered  delicious  refreshment,  and  tntta 
— ._   _.. . .    . .    ^^j^jjg  dales  and  wooded  hiUa,  a  *icw 

lovely   as   to   inspire   them   with 
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Villages  and  mills  nestled  in  the  valleys ,  little  towns 
dotted  the  plain,  and  quite  in  the  distance  were  more 
mountains  which,  showing  only  as  a  dim  boundary, 
added  to  the  hopefulness  of  the  prospect 

Those  who  reached  the  place  first  took  possession 
of  it,  rested  themselves  under  the  shady  trees,  made  a 
fire  and  waited  busily  for  the  others,  singing  the  while; 
the  rest  came  up  one  by  one,  and  all  united  in  joyfully 
greeting  such  a  lovely  place,  such  beautiful  weather,  and 
such  an  inexpressibly  charming  landscape. 


CHAPTER  V. 

They  had  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant  hour  within  four 
walls  together,  but  here,  where  the  free  and  open  sky 
and  the  lovely  country  seemed  to  clear  and  purify  their 
minds,  the  enjoyment  was  naturally  more  vivid  and 
keener.  They  felt  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  and 
longed  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  such  a  pleasant 
place.  They  envied  the  hunters,  charcoal  burners,  and 
wood-cutters  for  callings  which  fixed  them  in  such  de- 
lightful abodes,  and  their  fancy  was  especially  taken  by 
the  domestic  economy  of  a  gang  of  gipsies.  They 
envied  these  strange  fellows  their  apparent  right  to  enjoy 
all  the  romantic  charms  of  nature  in  the  most  blissful 
idleness,  and  rejoiced  that  their  own  existence  at  that 
moment  was  not  totally  unlike  this  much  to  be  desired 
way  of  life. 

Meanwhile  the  women  had  begun  boiling  the  po- 
tatoes, unpacking  and  preparing  the  provisions  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Some  pots  were  already  standing 
near  the  fire,  the  party  had  established  themselves  in 
little  knots  under  the  trees  and  bushes;  their  Btung^ 
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way  of  dressing  and  Ihe  different  kinds  of  weapons  wil 
whjch  Ihcy  were  armed  gave  them  a  foreign  look;  thft' 
bones  were  being  fed  at  a  litde  distance,  and,  if  the 
carriages  had  been  hidden,  the  illusion  would  have  been 
perfect;  the  little  band  looked  thoroughly  romantic. 

To  Wilhelm  the  pleasure  was  of  a  kind  he  had  never 
enjoyed  before.  He  could  imagine  himself  the  leader  of 
a  wandering  colony,  talked  with  every  one  of  the  party 
in  this  feeling,  and  carried  out  the  fancy  of  the  momenC 
a»  poetically  as  possible.  Their  spirits  rose,  they  ate, 
drank  and  were  merry;  repeating  over  and  over  again 
thai  they  had  never  spent  happier  moments. 

Thi^  state  of  things  had  not  continued  long  before 
the  younger  men  began  to  feel  a  desire  for  activity 
awn&ing  within  them.  Wilhelm  and  Laertes  took  up  the 
foils  and  began  to  practise,  this  time  with  a  view  to 
pcrfomiing  on  the  stage.  They  wished  to  represent  the 
duel  where  Hamlet  and  his  adversary  come  to  such  a 
tragic  end.  Both  the  friends  were  convinced  that  the 
osaal  stage  practice  of  making  a  few  awkward  passes  at 
one  another  was  not  allowable;  they  hoped  to  present  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  that  scene  might  be  acted 
io  M  to  please  even  a  tonnoisseur  in  the  art  of  fencing. 
A  circle  was  formed  round  them;  they  fenced  eagerly 
Bod  yet  carefully,  and  the  interest  of  the  spectators  in- 
creased with  e^'e^y  round. 

Suddenly  a  shot  was  fired  in  the  bushes  close  to 
ihcm;  then  another,  and  the  party  dispersed  in  tenor. 
They  lOon  saw  armed  men  pressing  forward  towards  the 
pUce  where  the  horses  were  being  fed,  not  far  from  the 
curiagcs  loaded  with  luggage. 

A  general  sJiriek  rose  from  the  women;  our  heroes 
r  any  the  foils,  seiicd  their  pistols  and  rushed 
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meet   the    brigands,    demanding    with    most   emphatic 
threats  what  they  meant  by  such  a  proceeding. 

Then-  only  and  very  laconic  answer  consisting  in  a  few 
musket-shots,  Wilhelm  at  once  took  aim  at  a  shock- 
headed  fellow  who  was  climbing  on  to  the  top  of  one 
of  the  coaches  and  cutting  the  cords  that  tied  the 
luggage.  His  aim  was  good,  and  the  man  came 
tumbling  down;  Laertes  had  not  missed  either,  and  the 
friends  were  boldly  drawing  their  side-arms,  when  a 
number  of  the  robbers  rushed  upon  them  cursing  and 
bellowing,  fired  two  or  three  times  and  then  with  flash- 
ing sabres  began  to  resist  their  bold  attack.  Our  young 
heroes  stood  their  ground  bravely  and  called  on  the 
others,  encouraging  them  to  make  a  general  defence. 
But  before  long  Wilhelm  lost  sight  and  consciousness. 
He  fell,  stunned  by  a  shot  between  the  breast  and  the 
left  arm  and  a  stroke  from  a  sword  that  cut  through 
his  hat  and  nearly  penetrated  the  brain;  he  only  learnt 
the  unfortunate  end  of  the  fray  from  the  accounts  of 
the  rest 

On  opening  his  eyes  he  found  himself  in  the  strangest 
position.  The  first  thing  he  saw  through  the  mist  still 
hovering  before  his  eyes  was  Philine's  face  bending 
over  his  own.  He  felt  weak,  and  on  trying  to  rise  found 
he  was  resting  on  her  lap,  on  which  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  sink  back  again.  She  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  be 
lay  stretched  out  before  her;  as  far  as  she  could  she  had 
prepared  him  a  soft  couch  in  her  arms  and  held  his  head 
gently  pressed  against  herself.  Mignon  was  kneeling  at 
his  feet  and  embracing  them,  her  hair  hanging  loose  and 
stained  with  blood. 

When  he  was  able  to  notice  the  blood  on  his  own 
clothes,  he  asked  in  a  broken  voice  where  he  was  and 
what  had  happened.    Philine  begged  him  to  be  qukts 
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the  rest,  she  said,  were  all  safe  and  no  one  wounded  but 
htnueU*  and  Laertes.  She  would  teU  him  nothing  more, 
but  urgently  begged  him  to  be  quiet,  as  his  wounds  had 
been  httmedly  and  badly  dressed.  He  put  out  his  hand 
to  Mignon  and  asked  the  reason  of  the  blood  on  her 
hair,  believing  she  was  wounded  too. 

To  calm  him  Phtline  answered  that  when  the  good, 
aflectionate  child  had  seen  her  friend  wounded  she  had 
wanted  to  stanch  the  blood  and  could  think  of  nothing 
to  <lo  it  with  but  her  own  long  loose  hair;  she  had  soon 
been  obliged  lo  give  up  the  attempt  as  quite  useless: 
thco  they  had  bound  up  the  wotinds  with  moss  and 
fungus  and  Philine  had  given  up  her  neck-handkerchief 
for  the  purpose. 

Wilhelm  noticed  that  she  was  sitting  with  her  back 
agaiau  her  own  trunk  and  that  it  seemed  locked  and^ 
uniajumL  He  asked  whether  the  others  had  been 
fbrtunaU:  35  to  save  their  possessions.  She  shrugged  her- 
ihoalden,  witli  a  glance  at  the  meadow;  it  was  strewn 
with  bnAeo  boxes,  shattered  trunks  and  portmanteaus 
cot  to  pieces,  besides  numbers  of  smaller  goods  and 
duueli  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen;  their  own  strange 
little  grtmp  was  alone  in  this  solitude. 

Wilhclm  soon  heard  more  than  he  liked.  The  rest 
at  the  men,  they  told  him ,  who  might  at  any  rate  have 
fDwlc  some  resistance,  had  been  soon  terrified  and  over- 
cDne,  sotne  had  run  away,  and  the  rest  had  stood  looking 
■10  a  their  misfortunes  in  helpless  horror.  The  drivers, 
who  in  hope  of  saving  their  horses  had  made  the  most 
ddermined  resistance  of  any,  were  soon  thrown  down  and 
bciond,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  luggage  had  been 
nnsKcked  and  carried  off.     As  soon  as  they  were  relieved 

t,  tile  fear  of  death  the  terriiied  travelleis  had  b^gun 
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to  groan  over  their  losses  and  had  gone  off  in  all  haste 
to  the  neighbouring  village,  taking  Laertes,  whose  wound 
was  but  slight,  and  the  few  wredcs  of  their  former  pos- 
sessions with  them.  The  harper  had  placed  his  in- 
jured harp  against  a  tree  and  had  gone  off  with  the  rest 
to  try  and  find  a  surgeon,  meaning  to  return  with  the 
greatest  speed  possible  lest  he  should  see  his  benefactor 
no  more  alive. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Our  three  unfortunate  adventurers  remained  some 
time  longer  in  their  strange  position;  no  one  came  to 
their  aid.  Evening  drew  on;  night  was  falling  fast.  Phi- 
line's  indifference  changed  into  restlessness,  and  Mignon 
ran  backwards  and  forwards  growing  more  impatient 
every  moment  At  length  their  wish  for  some  human 
presence  was  granted,  but  accompanied  by  sounds  that 
terrified  them  afresh.  They  could  distinctly  hear  a 
troop  of  horses  coming  along  the  road  they  had  travelled 
themselves,  and  were  afraid  this  must  be  a  token  that 
uninvited  guests  were  near,  hoping  to  glean  a  few  leavings 
at  this  chosen  spot 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  instead  to  see  a  lady 
mounted  on  a  grey  horse  ride  out  of  the  thicket,  accom* 
panied  by  an  elderly  gendeman  and  a  number  of  mounted 
cavaliers,  and  followed  by  grooms,  servants,  and  a  troop 
of  hussars. 

Philine  opened  her  eyes  at  this  apparition  and  was 
just  going  to  call  on  the  beautiful  Amazon  for  help,  when 
the  latter  noticed  the  little  group,  seemed  very  muck 
surprised  at  the  sight,  turned  her  horse,  and  rode  up  to 
them.     She  made  eager  enquiries  after  the  wounded 
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*~inan,  whose  position  in  the  lap  of  this  frivolous  Samaritan 
seemed  to  strike  her  as  most  strange. 

"Is  he  your  husbandJ"  she  said. 

"No,  only  a  good  friend,"  answered  Philine  in  a  tone 
which  was  exceedingly  repugnant  to  Wilhelm.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  gentle,  noble,  caim  and  sympathising 
features  of  the  lady;  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  noble  or  lovely.  Her  figure  was  hidden  by 
a  loose  great-coat,  which  she  seemed  to  have  borrowed 
from  one  of  her  companions  as  a  protection  agajnst  the 
evening  air. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  party  had  come  up;  some 
of  them  dismounted,  the  lady  did  the  same  and  with 
the  kindest  interest  asked  for  details  of  their  misfortune 
and  particularly  what  were  the  wounds  of  the  youth  who 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground  before  her.  After  hearing 
the  answer  to  her  questions  she  turned  away  quickly  and 
went  with  the  old  gentleman  to  the  side  of  the  meadow 
where  the  carriages  were  just  halting  after  their  slow 
ascent  to  this  chosen  spot. 

She  stood  some  time  talking  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  coaches;  a  short  stout  man  then  got  out  and  followed 
her  to  our  wounded  hero.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
was  a  surgeon  by  the  little  box  he  held  in  his  hand  and 
his  leather  bag  of  instruments.  His  manner  might  rather 
be  called  rough  than  prepossessing,  but  his  touch  was 
light  and  his  help  welcome. 

After  a  careful  examination  he  pronounced  that  none 
of  the  wounds  were  dangerous:  he  would  dress  them  on 
the  spot  and  the  sick  man  could  then  be  taken  to  the 
nearest  village. 

The  young  lady's  anxiety  seemed  to  increase.  After  j 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  tiroes  she  ^ 
brought   Uie   old   gentleman   again   to   the  spot  when  ( 
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Wilhelm  was  lying,  and  said:  ''Look  how  shamefully 
they  have  treated  him!  and  is  not  he  suffering  on  our 
account)"  Wilhelm  heard  but  did  not  understand.  She 
walked  restlessly  up  and  down.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
could  not  tear  herself  from  the  sight  of  the  wounded 
man,  and  yet  as  if  she  feared  to  offend  against  propriety 
by  staying  when  they  began  to  remove  his  upper  cloth- 
ing. This  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  and  the 
surgeon  was  just  ripping  open  his  left  coat-sleeve  when 
the  old  gentleman  came  up  and  gravely  represented  to 
her  the  necessity  of  continuing  their  journey.  Wilhelm 
had  raised  his  eyes  to  look  at  her  and  was  so  fascinated 
by  the  expression  of  her  face  that  he  scarcely  felt  what 
was  being  done  to  him. 

Meanwhile  Philine  had  risen  in  order  to  kiss  the 
lady's  hand,  and  as  they  stood  together  Wilhelm  thought 
he  had  never  seen  so  strong  a  contrast.  Philine  had 
never  before  appeared  in  such  an  unfavourable  light  It 
seemed  to  him  she  ought  not  even  to  approach,  much 
less  to  touch,  this  exalted  being. 

The  lady  asked  Philine  several  questions  in  a  low 
voice,  and  then  turning  to  the  old  gentleman  who  con- 
tinued to  stand  by  unmoved  and  saying:  "Dear  unde, 
may  I  be  generous  at  your  expense?"  she  took  off  the 
great-coat,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  to 
the  stripped  and  wounded  man. 

The  coat  fell  from  her  shoulders,  and  Wilhelm,  who 
hitherto  had  been  riveted  by  the  healing  expression  that 
lay  in  her  face,  saw  that  she  had  a  beautiful  figure  toa 
She  came  nearer  and  threw  the  coat  gently  over  him.  He 
longed  to  stammer  a  few  words  of  thanks;  but  in  that 
moment  the  vivid  impression  made  by  her  presence 
worked  so  strangely  on  his  senses  that  her  head  seeflwd 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  glory,  and  a  bright,  shiniqg 
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Tight  spread  by  degrees  over  her  entire  form.  The  surgeon 
at  that  instant  was  preparing  to  extract  the  ball  and 
touched  him  more  roughly  than  before,  the  saint  and 
her  glory  faded  away,  he  sank  back  fainting,  lost  alt 
consciousness  and  on  coming  to  himself  found  that 
horsemen,  carriages,  the  beautiful  woman  and  her  at- 
tendants had  all  vanished. 


■r  CHAPTER  Vll. 

As  soon  as  our  friend's  wounds  were  properly  bound 
up  and  he  was  dressed,  the  surgeon  hastened  off,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  old  harper  came  up  with  a  number 
of  peasants.  They  soon  made  a  litter  by  cutting  down 
branches  from  the  trees  and  weaving  brushwood  and 
t*'igs  between  them,  placed  the  wounded  man  upon  it, 
aad  guided  by  a  mounted  huntsman,  whom  the  gentry 
had  left  for  this  purpose,  went  gently  down  the  hilL 
The  old  harper,  carrying  his  injured  instrument,  walked 
silently  a!ong  lost  in  thought;  Philine's  trunk  was  carried 
by  some  of  the  peasants,  she  herself  sauntering  after  with 
a  bundle;  Mignon  ran  on  through  the  trees  and  thickets, 
sometimes  in  front  sometimes  by  their  side,  looking  ever 
and  anon  most  longingly  at  her  wounded  benefactor, 
who  lay  quietly  on  the  litter,  wrapped  up  in  his  warm 
g.-eal-coat  An  electric  warmth  seemed  to  stream  into 
his  body  from  the  fine  wool  of  which  it  was  made;  at 
all  events  he  was  thrown  into  a  most  delightful  state  of 
feeling.  The  beautiful  possessor  of  that  coat  had  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  on  him;  he  could  still  see  it 
falling  from  her  shoulders,  and  the  noble  graceful  figure 
was  still  before  him  with  the  glory  hovering  rnund  her;  his 
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soul  followed  the  footsteps  of  that  vanished  one  through 
the  woods  and  rocks. 

Night  had  fallen  before  the  little  procession  reached 
the  village  inn  where  the  rest  had  already  taken  up  their 
quarters,  and  were  bemoaning  their  irreparable  losses  in 
the  deepest  despair.  The  only  little  dwelling-room  of  the 
house  was  crammed  with  people.  Some  were  lying  on 
straw,  others  on  the  benches,  and  a  few  had  squeezed 
themselves  in  behind  the  stove.  Frau  Melina,  in  a  little 
bed-chamber  close  by,  was  expecting  the  birth  of  her 
child  in  great  anxiety.  It  had  been  hastened  by  the 
terror  she  had  undergone,  and  as  her  only  assistant  was 
the  young  and  inexperienced  landlady,  there  was  just 
ground  for  alarm. 

When  the  new-comers  demanded  admittance  there 
was  a  universal  murmur  of  dissent.  They  all  protested 
that  the  dangerous  route  had  only  been  taken  by  Wil- 
helm's  advice  and  under  his  guidance,  threw  the  entire 
blame  of  the  unfortunate  result  on  his  shoulders,  and 
declared  he  must  find  a  lodging  elsewhere,  at  the  same 
time  barring  the  door  against  his  entrance.  They  treated 
Philine  more  outrageously  still,  and  Mignon  and  the 
harper  had  to  endure  their  full  share  of  abuse. 

Their  escort  however  had  received  special  injunctions 
from  his  master  and  mistress  to  take  great  care  of  this 
forsaken  little  party,  and  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  His 
patience  was  soon  exhausted,  and  pushing  them  back, 
with  oaths  and  threats  he  ordered  them  to  make  room 
for  the  new-comers.  They  soon  began  to  obey.  He 
pushed  a  table  into  the  comer  and  made  a  bed  for 
Wilhelm  on  it  Philine  had  her  trunk  deposited  dose 
by  and  took  her  seat  upon  that  Every  one-  squeezed  uf 
as  dose  as  he  could,  and  the  man  then  went  away  to  tij 
and  find  a  better  lodging  for  the  married  couple. 
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He  was  hardly  gone  before  their  anger  burst  out 
again;  reproaches  followed  thick  and  fast  Every  one 
told  and  exaggerated  his  own  losses,  blaming  the 
presumption,  as  they  called  it,  which  had  cost  them  all 
so  dear.  They  did  not  even  conceal  a  certain  malicious 
pleasure  at  Wilhelm's  sufferings,  and  sneered  at  Philine, 
trying  to  prove  that  the  way  in  which  she  had  managed 
to  save  her  trunk  was  highly  criminal.  Their  taunts  and 
innuendos  would  have  led  to  the  belief  that  while  the 
rest  of  the  brigands  were  busy  plundering  she  had  been 
trying  (who  could  say  by  what  arts  and  courlesiesl)  to 
gain  favour  with  their  leader,  and  so  had  induced  him 
to  leave  her  box  uninjured.  The  only  answer  she  made 
was  to  rattle  the  great  padlocks  of  the  said  box  in  order 
to  convince  the  envious  creatures  that  it  was  really  there 
and  safe,  and  make  them  still  more  wretched  by  the 
sight  of  her  own  good  luck. 


■1^  CHAPTER    VIII. 

TiioucH  Wilhelm  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  vision  of  the  helping  and  merciful  angel  had 
made  him  gentle  and  mild,  he  could  not  at  last  restrain 
his  annoyance  at  the  harsh  unjust  expressions  uttered 
by  these  discontented  people  any  longer,  especially  as  his 
very  silence  seemed  to  excite  Ihem  afresh.  After  a  lime  he 
felt  strong  enough  to  sit  up  and  remonstrate  with  them 
on  their  unkindness  and  want  of  proper  feeling  in  thus 
distressing  the  very  man  who  had  been  their  friend  and 
guide.  He  raised  his  poor  bandaged  head,  supported 
himself  with  difficulty  against  the  wait  and  began: 

"On  account  of  the  pain  occasioned  by 
J  forgive  you  for  insulting  me  when  I  need  jout  yv'ijJ' 
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opposing  and  turning  me  out  the  very  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  expected  help  at  your  hands.  Hitherto  your 
thanks  and  friendly  behaviour  have  been  a  sufBcient 
reward  for  the  services  and  courtesies  I  showed  you. 
Do  not  suggest  to  me — do  not  force  me — to  look  back 
and  review  all  I  have  done  for  you;  the  calculation 
would  be  very  painful  to  me.  Chance  brought  us  to- 
gether; circumstances  and  a  secret  liking  kept  me  from 
leaving  you.  I  took  a  part  in  all  your  work  and  pleasure, 
and  the  little  knowledge  I  possessed  was  at  your  service. 
In  laying  the  blame  of  our  misfortunes  so  bitterly  on 
me,  you  surely  forget  that  the  route  we  took  was  marked 
for  us  by  strangers,  but  thoroughly  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  each  of  you  as  well  as  by  myself.  If  the 
journey  had  been  successful  every  one  of  you  would 
be  praising  himself  now  for  having  advised  that  road 
and  preferred  it  to  any  other — would  be  looking  back 
with  pleasure  at  our  deliberation  and  his  own  vote.  But 
because  things  have  turned  out  badly  you  make  me 
alone  responsible ,  and  force  an  amount  of  blame  on  me 
which  I  would  willingly  take  upon  myself  if  my  con- 
science did  not  completely  clear  me.  If  you  have  any- 
thing against  me,  bring  it  forward  in  a  regular  way,  and 
I  shall  know  how  to  defend  myself;  but  if  you  have  no 
well  founded  accusations  to  make,  be  silent,  and  do  not 
torture  me  at  a  time  when  I  am  so  much  in  need  of 
quiet" 

Instead  of  answering  him  the  girls  began  to  aj 
again,  and  to  go  over  their  losses  in  detail  As  to  Me- 
lina,  he  had  lost  all  self-command,  for  his  losses  were 
certainly  greater  than  those  of  the  rest — more  indeed 
than  we  can  imagine.  He  staggered  about  the  room  likes 
madman,  knocked  his  head  against  the  wall,  swore  lad 
scolded  in  the  most  unseemly  fashion,  and,  as  jolt  ^ 
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that  moment  the  landlady  came  in  with  the  news  that 
his  wife  had  brought  a  dead  child  into  the  world,  he 
set  no  bounds  to  the  fury  of  his  language  while  the 
others  howled,  screamed,  scolded  and  raged  in  concert 
with  him. 

Wilhelm,  who  was  very  sorry  for  their  unfortunate 
position  and  yet  disgusted  at  the  meanness  and  vul- 
garity of  their  minds,  feU  all  the  strength  of  his  soul 
awaken  within  him  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his 
body.  "I  am  almost  tempted  to  despise  you,"  he  cried, 
"pitiable  as  your  condition  may  be.  No  misfortune  can 
possibly  entitle  us  to  load  an  innocent  man  with  re- 
proaches; if  I  had  my  share  in  the  false  step,  I  am  suf- 
fering my  share  in  the  penally.  Here  I  lie  wounded; 
and  the  greater  part  of  your  losses  as  a  company  falls 
on  me.  The  dresses  that  have  been  stolen^the  decora- 
tions that  have  been  destroyed — alt  belonged  to  me,  for 
you,  Herr  Melina,  have  never  returned  the  money  I  lent 
you,  and  in  this  moment  I  release  you  entirely  from  that 
debt." 

"It's  all  very  well,"  said  Melina,  "to  give  away  what 
no  one  will  ever  set  eyes  on  again.  Your  money  was  in 
my  wife's  trunk,  and  it's  your  own  fault  that  you've  lost 
it.  Ah!  if  that  were  but  all!" — and  he  began  to  stamp 
and  rage  and  scream  again.  Everyone  remembered  the 
splendid  clothes  from  the  Count's  wardrobe  and  the 
buckles,  watches,  snuff-boxes  and  hats  for  which  Melina  had 
bargained  so  successfully  with  the  valet.  This  reminded 
them  again  of  their  own  equally  lost,  though  far  inferior 
treasuresi  they  began  once  more  to  cast  evil  eyes  at 
Philine's  trunk,  and  gave  Wilhelm  to  understand  that  he 
had  most  probably  been  very  wise  to  take  that  fair  lady 
into  partnership,  and  so  save  his  own  possessions  through 
her  good  luck. 


I 
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''And  do  you  really  believe,"  he  cried  out  at  last, 
"that  I  should  look  on  anything  as  my  own  while  you 
were  in  want?  Is  this  the  first  time  that  I  have  honestly 
shared  with  you  in  a  time  of  needt  Let  the  box  be 
opened,  and  whatever  in  it  is  mine  shall  be  at  once 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  alL" 

''The  box  is  miney*  said  Philine,  "and  I  shall  not 
open  it  until  I  please.  The  honestest  Jew  in  the  world 
would  not  give  much  for  those  few  things  of  yours.  Do 
think  of  yourself  a  little  for  once — what  your  doctor's  bill 
will  come  to,  and  all  that  may  happen  to  you  in  a  strange 
part  of  the  country." 

"Philine,"  said  Wilhelm,  "you  will  keep  back  no- 
thing that  belongs  to  me.  What  little  there  is  will  at 
least  bring  us  out  of  our  present  difficulties.  But  a  man 
possesses  other  things  besides  cash  with  which  he  can 
help  his  friends.  Everything  in  me  shall  be  devoted  to 
these  unfortunate  people,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  be 
sorry  for  their  present  behaviour  when  they  come  to 
their  senses.  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "I  feel  that  3^u  are  in 
distress,  and  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power.  Trust 
me  once  more  and  calm  yourselves  for  the  present;  ac- 
cept what  I  am  going  to  promise  you.  I  give  ]rou  my 
word;  who  will  take  it  in  the  name  of  the  restf " 

As  he  said  this,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  exclaim* 
ing:  "I  promise  not  to  give  you  up  nor  forsake  you  until 
every  one  has  had  his  losses  doubly  and  trebly  made  up 
to  him,  and  until  the  circumstances  you  are  now  in  (let 
the  blame  be  whose  it  will)  have  been  entirely  forgotten 
and  exchanged  for  happier  ones." 

He  still  held  out  his  hand,  but  no  one  would  gmp 
it  "Again  I  promise  you,"  he  said,  sinking  back  on  te 
pillow.  They  were  all  silent:  put  to  shame,  but  not 
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soled;  and  Philine  sat  on  her  box  cracking  some  nut^l 
she  had  found  in  her  pocket 


I 


CHAPTER   IX. 


The  gamekeeper  relumed  bringing  some  men  with 
him  to  help  in  removing  the  wounded  man.  He  had 
persuaded  the  clergyman  of  the  place  to  take  in  the 
young  married  couple,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be; 
Philine's  trunk  was  carried  out  and  she  walked  behind 
it  very  simply  and  quietly.  Mignon  ran  on  in  front. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  parsonage  the  large  spare  bed, 
which  had  long  been  standing  prepared  for  honourable 
guests,  was  allotted  him.  Not  till  then  did  they  discover 
that  his  wounds  had  burst  open  and  been  bleeding 
violently.  Fresh  bandages  had  to  be  provided,  fever 
came  on;  Philine  nursed  him  most  faithfully,  and  when 
overcome  by  sleep  was  relieved  by  the  harper.  Mignon, 
with  the  firmest  determination  to  keep  awake  ail  night 
had  fallen  fast  asleep  in  a  comer. 

In  the  morning  Wilhelm  felt  a  little  better,  and  on 
talking  to  the  gentleman's  keeper  heard  that  the  family 
who  had  assisted  him  the  day  before  had  a  short  time 
before  left  their  estates  to  avoid  the  disturbances  brought 
on  by  the  war,  meaning  to  remain  in  some  quieter  neigh- 
bourhood until  peace  was  proclaimed.  He  gave  him  the 
names  of  the  elderly  gentleman  and  his  niece  and  of  the 
first  place  at  which  they  intended  to  stay,  telling  himJ 
also  that  the  young  lady  had  earnestly  charged  him  t 
take  great  care  of  die  forsaken  ones. 

Wilhelm's  eager  expressions  of  gratitude  were  i 
ruptcd    by    the   entrance    of   the   surgeon,   who  gave  ; 
minule  description  of  the  wounds,  declarmg  \.fec^  ■wi>s\ 
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soon  heal  if  the  patient  kept  quiet  and  took  care  of 
himself. 

After  the  keeper  had  ridden  off,  Philine  told  Wil- 
helm  that  he  had  left  a  purse  containing  twenty  louis 
d'ors  with  her  and  had  also  given  the  clergyman  a  present 
for  his  kindness  in  lodging  them  and  money  enough  to 
pay  the  surgeon.  She  said  she  was  looked  upon  by 
every  one  as  Wilhelm's  wife,  should  introduce  herself  to 
him  once  for  all  in  that  capacity,  and  certainly  not  allow 
him  to  look  out  for  another  nurse. 

"Philine,"  said  Wilhelm,  "I  owe  you  already  very 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  me  during  this  dis- 
astrous time,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  my  obliga- 
tions. It  makes  me  uneasy  to  have  you  near  me,  for  I 
do  not  know  how  I  can  ever  requite  your  trouble.  Give 
me  out  those  things  of  mine  that  you  have  in  your  box, 
join  the  rest  of  the  company,  find  another  lodging  and 
accept  my  thanks  and  this  gold  watch  as  a  small  token 
of  gratitude.  Your  presence  distresses  me  more  than 
you  think." 

When  he  had  ended  she  laughed  in  his  face.  ''You're 
a  thorough  fool,"  she  said,  "and  you'll  never  be  any- 
thing else.  I  know  better  what  is  good  for  you.  I  shall 
stay,  Fm  not  going  to  budge  from  this  place.  As  I've 
never  yet  reckoned  on  men's  gratitude,  of  course  I  don't 
on  yours,  and  if  I'm  fond  of  you,  b  that  your  busi- 
ness!" 

So  she  staid,  and  soon  ingratiated  herself  with  the 
parson's  family;  she  was  always  merry,  had  some  little 
gift  for  every  one  and  knew  how  to  agree  with  eveiy 
body's  opinion,  doing  at  the  same  time  exactly  what  she 
liked  herself.  Wilhelm  went  on  well  The  surgeon  was 
an  ignorant,  but  not  an  unskilful  man  and  left  nature  to 
have  her  own  way;  so  that  the  patient  was  soon  on  die 
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1  to  recovery.     He  longed  to  be  weU  that  he  might 
f  out  some  eagerly  desired  projects. 

:  waft  perpetually  recalling  the  event  that  had  made 
li  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind.  He  saw  the 
kuliful  Anoason  ride  out  of  the  thicket,  come  nearer  lo 
liiiB,  (Usmount,  walk  to  and  fro,  give  herseif  trouble  on 
ho  behalf.  He  saw  the  garment  in  which  she  was  en- 
veloped faU  from  her  shoulders,  and  her  face  and  figure 
naish  in  radiant  and  shining  light.  All  his  childish 
dreams  connected  themselves  with  this  vision;  it  was  as 
if  be  had  seen  the  heroic  Clorinda  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  the  old  picture  came  back  to  his  mind  with  the 
beautiful  sympathising  princess  coming  so  modestly  and 
gently  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  prince. 

Sometimes  he  would  say  to  himself:  "May  not  pic- 
tures foreshadowing  our  future  destinies  hover  around 
our  unbiassed  sight  in  youth  just  as  well  as  in  slecpt 
May  not  the  germs  of  what  is  to  happen  to  ua  in  the 
(mure  be  already  sown  by  the  hand  of  fate?  May  we  not 
:'-te  in  anticipation  the  fruit  that  later  on  in  life  we 
aall  enjoy  fully)" 

He  had  leisure  on  his  sick  bed  to  go  over  this  scene 
again  and  again  in  imagination.  A  thousand  times  he 
would  recall  the  sound  of  that  sweet  voice,  and  how  he 
envied  Philine  for  having  kissed  that  hand!  Often  the 
r  seemed  like  a  dream,  and  he  would  have  held  it 
1  fairy  tale  if  the  coal  had  not  been  left  behind  to 
t  dint  it  had  really  taken  place, 
e  look  the  greatest  care  of  this  garment,  at  the  same 
■  longing  to  be  able  to  put  it  on;  and  did  so  direct' 
.  -  wms  able  to  leave  his  bed,  in  fear  the  whole  day  li 
:  U>ould  be  stained  or  injured. 


envied  F 
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^K  Laertes  visited  his  friend.  He  had  not  been  present 
^l- jU  the  noisy  scene  in  the  inn,  having  been  confined  to 
his  bed  in  a  small  room  upstairs.  His  own  losses  did 
not  trouble  him  much;  he  comforted  himself  with  his 
usual:  "What  does  it  matterJ"  and  had  some  laughable 
stories  to  tell  about  the  company;  accusing  Frau  Melina 
of  only  mourning  for  the  loss  of  her  little  daughter  be- 
cause it  deprived  her  of  the  mediieval  Gennan  pleasure 
of  christening  her  Mechtilde.  As  to  her  husband  it  ap- 
peared, he  said,  now,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  him,  and  indeed  had  never  really  been  in  need  of 
the  sum  he  had  coaxed  Wilhelm  to  advance.  His  present 
intention  was  to  start  by  the  next  mail,  and  to  asic  Wil- 
helm for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend  Serto  the 
manager,  hoping  that  now  his  own  undertaking  had 
come  to  grief  he  might  find  employment  in  Serlo's 
company. 

For  some  days  Mignon  had  been  very  quiet,  and  at 
last,  on  being  pressed  for  the  reason,  confessed  that  her 
right  arm  was  out  of  joint  "For  that,"  said  Philine, 
"you've  only  your  own  imprudence  to  thank,"  and  went 
on  to  tell  how,  when  the  child  saw  her  friend  in  danger, 
she  had  drawn  her  cutlass  and  rushed  bravely  at  the 
freebooters,  one  of  whom  at  last  had  taken  her  by  the 
arm  and  flung  her  on  one  side.  She  was  scolded  for 
not  having  complained  sooner,  but  they  could  see  she 
bad  been  afraid  of  the  surgeon,  who  had  always  taken 
her  for  a  boy.  They  tried  to  repair  the  evil,  and  she 
k  was  obliged  to  wear  her  arm  in  a  sling,  a  fresh  cause  of 
•ouble  to  the  child,  as  it  forced  her  to  give  up  most  of 


the  nursing  and  wailing  on  her  friend  to  Philine,  on  1 
which  that  amiable  sinner  proved  more  diligent  and  at-  J 
ten  live  than  e 

One  morning  on  waking  Wilhelm  found  himself  in 
a  very  remarkable  proximity  to  her.  He  had  been  rest- 
less in  his  sleep  and  had  slipped  quite  to  the  back  of 
the  bed;  Philine  was  lying  stretched  across  the  front,  as 
if  she  had  been  sitting  on  the  bed  reading  and  had 
fallen  asleep,  A  book  had  dropped  from  her  hand  and 
she  had  sunk  back  with  the  waves  of  her  fair  hair  loose 
and  lying  over  his  breast.  The  disorder  occasioned  by 
sleep  did  more  than  any  art  or  intention  to  heighten  her 
charms,  Her  face  looked  like  a  smiling  child's  at  rest. 
He  looked  at  her  for  some  time  and  seemed  to  blame 
himself  for  the  pleasure  he  found  in  doing  so.  After  he 
had  gazed  attentively  for  a  few  minutes  she  began  to 
move.  He  closed  his  eyes  softly,  but  could  not  help 
peeping  through  his  eyelashes  as  she  put  herself  to  rights 
and  then  trotted  off  to  enquire  about  their  breakfast. 

By  degrees  all  the  actors  had  applied  to  Wilhelm  in 
a  more  or  less  insolent  fashion  for  letters  of  introduction 
and  travelling  expenses,  and  in  every  case  had  received 
what  they  demanded,  to  Philine's  great  annoyance.  It 
was  all  in  vain  that  she  told  him  the  gamekeeper  had 
left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  them  too,  and  that 
they  were  only  making  game  of  him.  At  last  they  came 
to  a  regular  dispute  about  the  matter,  and  Wilhelm  de- 
clared once  for  all  that  she  ought  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
company  and  try  her  fortune  too  with  Serlo. 

For  a  few  moments  her  usual  good  temper  forsook 
her,  but  she  soon  recovered  herself  and  exclaimed:  "If  I 
only  had  my  fair-haired  boy  back  again  I  would  not  care 
a  straw  for  any  of  you."    She  meant  Friedrich,  who  haA. 


VM  Mil  morning  Mignon  came  to  Wilhelm's  bedside 
mlh  IJM  Wwi  that  Phitinc  had  gone  off  in  the  night  leaving 
-A  llUft  belonged  to  him  arranged  in  great  order  in  the 
^MJI  fooOL  He  felt  her  absence;  she  had  been  a  faith- 
Alt  <Mtne  and  cheerful  companion  and  he  was  not  used 
iv  W  alone  now.     But  Mignon  soon  filled  up  the  gap. 

So  long  as  that  frivolous  girl  had  been  busy  and 
uAiiuMking  for  him,  the  little  one  had  drawn  back  by 
JiMrtCs  and  kept  quietly  to  herself,  but  now  that  she 
kM  free  scope  she  came  forward  again  full  of  love  and 
^■W*,  an  eager  Httle  nurse  and  merry  companion.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

His  recovery  came  on  apace,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
Able  lo  set  out  on  his  journey  now  in  a  few  days.  He 
was  determined  not  to  continue  the  loitering  planless  life 
he  had  begun;  his  path  should  be  marked  by  decided 
steps  taken  towards  a  definite  end.  First,  he  meant  to 
%ee\t  out  the  family  who  had  given  him  such  kind  as- 
ti.Hlance,  and  eitpress  his  thanks;  then  he  would  hasten 
off  to  his  friend  the  manager  and  do  his  best  for  the 
unfortunate  actors,  at  the  same  time  visiting  the  various 
business  connexions  whose  addresses  had  been  given 
him  and  executing  the  commissions  he  had  been  en- 
trusted with.  He  hoped  that  fortune  would  come  to  his 
help  again  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  repairing  his 
lasses  and  filling  his  empty  purse  by  some  fortunate 
■n^rulation. 

desire  to  see  her  who  had  saved  him   in   his 
ed  increased  with  every  day,  and  he  consulted 
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'  "ihe  clergyman  in  whose  house  he  was  staying,  who  was 
well  informed  in  statistics  and  geography  and  had  a 
good  collection  of  books  and  maps,  concerning  his  route. 
They  looked  for  information  as  to  the  family,  and  also 
for  the  place  said  to  have  been  chosen  as  their  residence 
during  the  war,  but  the  place  existed  neither  in  geography 
nor  map,  and  none  of  the  genealogical  handbooks  could 
furnish  the  name  of  the  family. 

This  disturbed  Wilhelm  very  much;  he  expressed  his 
vexation,  and  then  the  old  harper  confessed  that  he  had 
reasons  for  thinking  the  gamekeeper  had  (for  what  cause 
he  could  not  say)  suppressed  the  real  name. 

Having  once  taken  up  the  fancy  that  the  beautiful 
lady  must  be  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, Wilhdm  sent  the  harper  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, hoping  in  that  way  to  obtain  some  news  of  her; 
but  here  too  he  was  disappointed.  The  old  man  did  his 
best  but  could  discover  no  trace  of  the  family.  There 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  active  movement  in  that  part 
of  the  country  lately — bodies  of  troops  hod  passed 
through  unexpectedly,  and  nobody  had  paid  special  at- 
tention to  that  one  travelling  party;  indeed,  to  escape 
being  taken  for  a  Jewish  spy,  the  old  messenger  had 
been  obliged  to  come  swifdy  home  and  appear  before  his 
master  and  friend,  alas,  without  an  olive-leaf.  He  gave 
a  minute  description  of  all  the  efforts  he  had  made  to 
execute  his  errand,  and  was  anxious  to  free  himself  from  | 
all  suspicion  of  negligence.  He  tried  to  comfort  Wil- 
helm and  to  recall  every  word  the  gamekeeper  had  said,  I 
hazarding  various  conjectures,  in  the  course  of  which  a  | 
circumstance  came  to  light  which  explained  some  myste- 
rious words  used  by  the  vanished  beauty. 

The  brigands   it  appeared   had   been  lying  in 
not  for  the  strolling  players,  but  for  the  rich  and  n 
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family  in  whose  possession  they  rightly  expected  to  find 
much  money  and  many  valuables,  and  of  whose  route 
they  seem  to  have  possessed  exact  information.  It  was 
not  known  whether  the  deed  had  been  done  by  a  free 
corps,  by  marauders  or  by  robbers;  enough  that,  happily 
for  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  caravan,  the  poorer  ple- 
beians had  been  first  on  the  spot  and  so  suffered  the 
fate  intended  for  the  others.  The  lady's  words  which 
Wilhelm  so  well  remembered  must  have  referred  to  this, 
and  happy  as  he  felt  in  knowing  that  a  prescient  genius 
had  chosen  him  to  be  the  victim  in  whose  stead  a  per- 
fect mortal  had  been  saved,  the  thought  that  all  hope  of 
seeing  her,  at  least  for  the  present,  must  be  given  up, 
brought  him  nigh  unto  despair. 

His  strange  emotion  on  this  matter  was  increased  by 
a  likeness  which  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  between 
the  beautiful  Unknown  and  the  Countess.  They  were  as 
much  alike  as  twin  sisters  of  whom  no  one  can  say  which 
is  the  elder  or  the  younger. 

The  remembrance  of  that  charming  Countess  was  in- 
describably delightful  to  him.  He  was  only  too  fond  of 
recalling  her  sweet  face.  But  now  the  figure  of  the  noble 
girl  on  horseback  would  step  in  between,  one  vision 
would  melt  into  the  other,  and  he  could  hold  neither  fast 

Then  too  the  likeness  between  their  hand-writings 
was  most  singular.  He  had  treasured  up  in  his  note- 
book a  charming  song  in  the  Countess's  own  hand,  and 
in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  he  had  found  a  little  note 
asking  most  tenderly  after  the  health  of  an  uncle. 

Wilhelm  felt  convinced  that  this  must  have  been 
written  by  his  beautiful  deliverer  during  the  joornqTi 
probably  sent  from  one  room  into  another  of  some  inn 
where  they  had  been  staying,  and  put  by  the  uncle  into 
his  pocket  He  placed  the  two  writings  side  by  side;  lb 
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of  carriages  or  horses'  feet  he  would  run  to  the  window^ 
hoping  to  see  some  one  who — though  perhaps  only  by 
chance — would  bring  him  news,  certainty,  and  joy.  He 
amused  himself  by  building  a  little  castle  in  the  air,  in 
which  his  friend  Werner  was  to  come  by  chance  into 
the  neighbourhood  and  surprise  him  with  the  news  that 
Mariane's  appearance  might  be  hoped  for.  The  mere 
sound  of  a  post-horn  agitated  him.  Melina  ought  to 
send  news  of  himself,  but  above  all  the  gamekeeper 
ought  to  come  back  and  bring  an  invitation  from  her 
whom  he  adored. 

Alas,  none  of  all  these  fancies  came  to  pass;  he  was 
forced  to  remain  his  own  companion,  and  in  looking 
back  at  the  past  one  circumstance  grew  ever  more  hate- 
ful and  unbearable  to  him  the  more  light  he  threw  on 
it  This  was  his  unsuccessful  generalship,  of  which  he 
could  not  think  without  annoyance.  For  though  on  that 
evening  in  the  inn  he  had  in  a  manner  exculpated  him- 
self before  the  company,  he  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
really  been  in  fault,  and  indeed  in  desponding  moments 
accused  himself  of  having  caused  all  their  misfortunes. 

Self-love  exaggerates  the  importance  of  our  virtues 
as  well  as  our  faults.  He  had  awakened  their  con- 
fidence, influenced  their  decisions  and  then  led  the 
^^Yi  guided  himself  by  daring  and  inexperience; 
danger  had  come  unexpectedly,  and  they  were  no 
match  for  it  Reproaches  silent  and  uttered  had  pm^ 
sued  him  and  he  had  promised  the  misled  compa&f 
not  to  forsake  them  until  their  losses  should  have  beea 
made  up  with  interest.  What  was  this  but  fresh  rashnesil 
— a  presuming  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  a  burdd 
which  really  belonged  to  the  entire  body!  At  times  he 
upbraided  himself  for  having  allowed  the  excitement  nl 
pressure  of  that  moment  to  force  such  a  promise  fro0 
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him;  at  others  he  regarded  that  good-natured  offer  of 
his  hand  which  none  of  the  party  had  vouchsafed  to 
accept,  as  a  mere  formality  compared  with  the  vow 
which  his  heart  had  registered  at  the  same  moment.  He 
began  to  think  of  methods  by  which  he  could  be  useful 
to  them,  and  found  plenty  of  cogent  reasons  for  not 
putting  off  his  journey  to  Serlo.  He  packed  up  his 
things,  gave  no  heed  to  the  clergyman's  and  surgeon's 
advice,  and,  without  waiting  till  he  was  completely  re- 
covered, hurried  off  with  his  singular  companions,  Mignon 
and  the  old  harper,  eager  to  fly  from  that  inactivity  in 
which  his  destiny  had  once  more  detained  him  too  long. 


k 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


Serlo  received  him  with  open  arras;  "What,  is  it 
'Cally  youl  Let  me  see  whether  I  should  know  you 
again.  Why  you're  very  little  altered,  if  at  all.  Well, 
how  is  your  love  for  the  noblest  of  all  the  artsl  As  strong 
and  lively  as  everl  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here  that 
i  can  almost  forget  the  suspicion  awakened  by  your  last 
letters." 

Wilhelm  did  not  understand  this  and  said  so. 

"Well,"  said  Serlo,  "you  did  not  treat  me  like  an  old 
friend,  but  as  if  I  were  some  grand  lord  to  whom  you 
could  recommend  useless  people  with  a  good  conscience. 
You  must  remember  that  our  fate  hangs  on  public 
opinion,  and  1  am  afraid  your  Herr  Melina  and  his 
followers  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  being  admitted 
among  us." 

Wilhelm  tried  to  speak  in  their  favour,  but  Serlo  be- 
gan to  draw  such  an  unmerciful  description  that  our 
friend  was  only  too  glad  to  have  the  conversation  intet- 


: 
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rupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  lady  whom  Serlo  at  once 
introduced  as  his  sister  Aurelia.  Her  manner  was  most 
friendly  and  her  conversation  so  pleasant  that  he  never 
noticed  an  expression  of  sadness  which  made  her  clever 
face  especially  interesting. 

It  was  the  first  time  for  long  that  Wilhelm  had  really 
felt  in  his  element.  He  had  generally  great  difficulty  in 
finding  amiable  listeners  to  his  discourses,  whereas  now 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  talk  with  artists  and  critics 
who  not  only  perfectly  understood  what  he  had  to  say 
but  knew  how  to  answer  and  teach  him  in  their  turn. 
How  quickly  they  ran  through  the  newest  plays!  with 
what  perfect  assurance  they  pronounced  their  criticism! 
how  well  they  knew  what  value  to  set  on  public  opinion, 
and  how  short  a  time  it  took  to  clear  up  mutual  doubts 
or  difficulties! 

Of  course  Wilhelm's  great  predilection  for  Shakespeare 
soon  turned  the  conversation  to  his  plays.  He  spoke 
with  eager  hope  of  the  glorious  epoch  which  these  magni- 
ficent pieces  would  bring  in  for  Germany,  and  soon 
brought  forward  the  beloved  Hamlet  with  whom  his 
thoughts  had  been  of  late  so  busy. 

Serlo  assured  him  that  if  it  had  been  possible  he  should 
have  given  the  piece  long  ago  and  would  very  gladly 
take  Polonius  as  his  own  part,  adding  with  a  smiley 
''And  if  we  only  had  a  prince,  Ophelias  would  be  sure 
to  turn  up." 

Wilhelm  never  noticed  that  Aurelia  seemed  annoyed 
by  her  brother's  joke,  but  went  on  in  his  own  piolis 
didactic  way  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  thought  the 
part  of  Hamlet  ought  to  be  given.  He  detailed  the  iv 
ferences  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  with  which  tie 
have  already  seen  him  so  busy,  and  took  great  pains  10 
convince  his  listeners  that  his  hypothesis  could  be  1^ 
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cepted,  notwithstanding  the  many  doubts  raised  by  Serlo. 
"Well,"  said  the  latter  at  last,  "suppose  we  agree  to  all 
this,  what  are  you  going  to  explain  by  it?" 

"A  great  deal^every  thing,"  was  Wilhelm's  answer. 
"Fancy  the  father  of  such  a  prince  as  I  have  described 
dying  suddenly.  Ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  are 
not  the  son's  ruling  passions.  He  had  been  content  to 
be  the  son  of  a  king,  but  now  he  is  forced  to  study  the 
distance  which  divides  a  king  from  his  subjects,  The 
crown  was  not  hereditary,  but  had  his  father  lived  longer 
this  only  son's  claims  to  it  would  have  been  more  firmly 
grounded  and  his  hopes  ensured.  Instead  of  this  he 
finds  himself,  notwithstanding  specious  promises,  excluded 
from  it  by  his  uncle,  possibly  for  ever;  feels  poor  both 
in  possessions  and  favour,  and  a  stranger  in  a  place  he 
had  looked  on  from  his  childhood  as  his  own  property. 
This  gives  his  mind  its  first  sad  lone.  He  feels  now  that 
he  is  no  more— nay,  rather  less — than  any  nobleman  at 
his  court;  yields  himself  lo  be  the  servant  of  every  one, 
is  not  courteous  and  condescending,  but  needy  and 
humbled. 

"He  looks  back  on  his  former  condition  as  one  does 
on  a  vanished  dream.  All  his  uncle's  efforts  to  cheer 
him — to  make  him  look  at  his  position  from  a  difl"erent 
point  of  view^are  vain;  the  feeling  of  his  own  nothing- 
ness never  forsakes  him, 

"But  the  second  stroke  cuts  deeper  and  bows  him 
down  more  even  than  the  first,  and  this  is  his  mother's 
marriage.  True  and  tender  son  as  he  was  he  had  hoped 
to  honour  the  memory  of  his  grand  heroic  father  in  com- 
pany with  the  noble  mother  who  was  still  left  to  him, 
but  he  loses  her  too,  and  would  rather  death  had  robbed 
him  of  her  than  lose  her  thus.  A  well-taught  obedient 
child  delights  to  look  on  his  parents  as  beings  m  ^Voia 
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he  can  completely  trust  That  image  has  vanished  for 
Hamlet;  no  help  can  come  from  the  dead,  and  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  living.  She  too  is 
a  woman,  and  therefore,  like  all  her  sex,  her  name  is 
Frailty. 

"And  now  he  is  quite  bowed  down,  quite  orphaned; 
nothing  that  the  world  has  to  give  could  ever  make  up 
for  what  he  has  lost  He  is  not  naturally  sad  and 
thoughtful,  but  now  melancholy  and  thought  are  his  daily, 
hourly  burden.  And  so  we  see  him  when  he  first  ap- 
pears on  the  scene.  I  don't  think  that  I  have  put  any- 
thing in  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  piece,  or  exag- 
gerated a  single  featiu-e." 

Serlo  looked  at  his  sister.  ''Was  my  description  of 
our  friend  incorrect)"  he  said.  "He  has  made  a  good 
start,  and  there  is  plenty  still  that  he'll  want  to  make 
us  believe  and  talk  us  over  to."  Wilhelm  protested 
solemnly  that  he  wanted  to  convince  them,  not  to  talk 
them  over,  and  begged  they  would  have  patience  widi 
him  a  moment  longer. 

''Now,"  he  said,  "picture  to  yourselves  this  young 
man,  bom  a  prince;  tiy  and  realise  his  position;  then 
watdi  him  when  he  hears  that  his  father's  ghost  has  been 
seen,  and  stand  by  him  in  that  awful  night  when  the 
spirit  he  so  venerates  itself  appears  to  him.  He  if 
stricken  with  a  great  awe  and  horror,  speaks  to  the  lna^ 
vellous  apparition,  and  when  it  beckons  follows  and 
listens.  What  does  he  hear)  the  terrible  accusation  againit 
his  uncle,  the  call  to  avenge  the  murder,  and  the  uigcnt 
entreaty,  'Remember  me.' 

"And  now  when  the  ghost  has  vanished,  what  kind  d  ^ 
man  have  we  standing  before  us)    A  young  hero  tlin# 
ing  for  revenge)    A  prince  born  to  the  throne  eager 
attock  the  usurper  of  his  rights)    Not  at  aH    We  lH 
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■loBdjrman  amazed  and  melancholy,  bitter  at  the  thought 
of  those  Ediling  villains,  swearing  never  to  forget  the 
dud,  and  concluding  with  the  sigh  so  fall  of  meaningij 


K"I  fancy  the  key  to  all  Hamlefs  behaviour  lies  in 
e  words,  and  it  is  dear  to  me  that  Shakespeare  in 
play  meant  to  delineate:  The  burden  of  a  great  deed 
upon  the  soul  of  one  who  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
work.  This  is  ihe  leading  idea  throughout  the  whole 
piece.  It  is  as  if  an  oak  had  been  planted  in  a  rare  and 
delicale  vase  fitted  only  for  lovely  flowers;  its  roots  spread 
and  the  vase  is  shivered  to  pieces. 

"A  beautiful,  pure,  noble  and  thoroughly  moral 
ftamre,  bat  without  the  physical  strength  of  nerve  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  a  hero,  is  crushed  beneath  a 
tRndeD  that  it  can  neither  carry  nor  throw  off.  Every 
duty  is  sacred  to  him,  but  this  one  is  beyond  his  strength. 
An  uDpossibility  is  demanded  of  him;  not  an  impos- 
libtlHy  in  the  abstract,  but  yet  one  for  him.  How  he 
winds,  turns,  frets,  goes  forward  and  then  retraces  his 
iteps,  is  always  being  reminded  or  reminding  himself 
of  his  object,  and  at  last  almost  loses  sight  of  it;  but  ii 
DCTCT  happy  again." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ScvxEAL  pCTBons  canke  in  and  interrupted  the  c(» 
vcmtioiL  They  were  musical  performers  who  gener  " 
antmbled  once  a  week  at  Serlo's  house  for  a  litde  c 
cetL  He  was  very  fond  of  music  and  maintained  that 
love  for  it  no  actor  could  arrive  at  a 
3n  of,  or  true  feeling  for  his  own- 
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art  He  used  to  say  that  action  was  always  lighter  and 
more  graceful  if  accompanied  by  a  melody,  and  there- 
fore actors  ought  as  it  were  to  compose  their  part  into  a 
piece  of  music  in  their  minds,  so  as  not  to  slur  it  over 
monotonously,  but  treat  it  with  the  due  variations  of  time 
and  measure. 

Aurelia  seemed  to  take  very  little  interest  in  what 
was  passing:  indeed  she  soon  drew  Wilhehn  into  another 
room,  and  there,  going  to  the  window  and  gazing  up  at 
the  stars,  said  to  him:  ''We  have  a  great  deal  still  to 
hear  from  you  on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  but  I  will  not 
anticipate  that,  as  I  should  like  my  brother  to  enjoy  it 
with  me;  only  tell  me  your  ideas  about  Ophelia." 

"There  is  not  much  to  say  about  Ophelia,"  answered 
Wilhelm.  "Her  character  is  drawn  with  a  few  master- 
strokes. She  is  made  up  of  sweet  ripe  sensations.  Her 
liking  for  the  prince,  whose  hand  she  has  a  right  to 
claim,  gushes  so  naturally  from  its  source,  and  her  kind 
heart  gives  way  so  entirely  to  its  desires,  that  her  father 
and  brother  are  both  afraid,  and  both  warn  her  some- 
what plainly  and  roughly.  Propriety  with  her  is  only 
like  the  delicate  veil  of  gauze  drawn  across  her  bosom; 
it  rather  betrays  than  hides  even  the  gentlest  movements 
beneath  its  folds.  Her  imagination  is  set  on  fire,  an 
affectionate  longing  breathes  through  her  quiet  modesty, 
and  if  the  convenient  goddess  Opportunity  should  shake 
the  tree  the  fruit  must  fall" 

"And  then,"  said  Aurelia,  "when  she  finds  herself 
forsaken,  repulsed,  and  scorned,  when  everything  in  the 
soul  of  her  mad  lover  has  been  so  overturned  that  what 
was  highest  within  him  has  become  lowest  and  he  oficn 
her  a  bitter  cup  of  suffering  instead  of  the  sweet  drau|^ 
of  love—" 

"Her  heart  breaks/'  said  Wilhelm,  "the  whole 
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of  hei  being  becomes  unhinged;  then  her  father's  death 
dashes  in  on  her  like  a  fearful  stonn,  and  the  beautiful  _ 
binldtng  falls  in  ruins." 

Wilbelm  had  not  noticed  the  expression  with  whiclj 
Aureli^i  had  pronounced  her  last  words.  He  was  thii  ~ 
ing  only  of  the  connexion  and  completeness  of  I 
vooderful  work  of  art,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  different 
effect  it  was  producing  on  her,  and  how  these  phantoms 
of  ihc  drama  were  stirring  up  a  deep  sorrow  quite 
bcr  own. 

Atitclia  had  not  moved  from  her  first  position;  her 
hewi  was  still  resting  on  her  arms,  and  her  eyes,  though 
Ion  of  (ears,  were  still  turned  towards  the  sky;  but  at 
Ust  sbc  could  hide  her  pain  no  longer,  seized  both  his 
hands,  and  astonished  him  by  exclaiming:  "Forgive  a 
lonnetticd.  miserable  heart!  I  feel  so  oppressed  and 
fettered  among  these  actors,  and  I  dare  not  open  my 
bcui  before  my  merciless  brother;  but  your  presence  has 
looicned  all  my  bonds.  My  friend,"  she  went  on,  "we 
Save  only  known  one  another  a  few  moments  and  yet  I 
can  moke  j-ou  my  confidant  already."  She  could  hardly 
finufa  her  sentence,  and  sank  on  his  shoulder.  "Do  not 
ihink  the  worse  of  me,"  she  sobbed,  "for  opening  my 
vrirt  to  you  so  quickly,  and  for  this  weakness.  Be  my 
■_od  and  remain  so;  I  deserve  iL"  He  spoke  to  her 
r.  the  kindest  way,  but  all  in  vain;  her  tears  flowed  on 
jod  choked  her  words. 

At  this  moment  Serlo  came  in,  most  inopportunely, 
umI  most  unespectcdly;  he  was  leading  Philine  by  the 
haad.  "Herr  is  your  friend,"  he  said  lo  her.  "He  will 
be  glad  to  lec  you." 

"How  is  ihist"  cried  Wilhelm.  "Am  I  to  sec  you 
.bcrcl"     Sbc  went  up  to  him  and  welcomed  him  quietly 

,  tnodestly,  speaking   of   Setlo's   great   kindness  ia 
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having  received  her  into  his  first-rate  company  without 
any  deserts  of  her  own,  and  only  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  take  pains  to  improve.  Her  manner  to  Wilhelm 
was  friendly,  yet  respectful  and  distant 

This  disguise  however  only  lasted  while  the  brother 
and  sister  were  present  As  soon  as  Aurelia,  to  hide  her 
sorrow,  had  left  the  room  and  Serlo  had  been  called 
away,  she  ran  to  the  doors  to  see  that  they  were  both 
really  gone,  and  then  began  to  hop  and  skip  about  the 
room  as  if  she  were  crazed,  seating  herself  on  the  fioor 
and  giggling  and  laughing  till  she  was  nearly  choked. 
Then  she  jumped  up  again  and  began  to  flatter  Wilhelm, 
rejoicing  immoderately  that  she  had  been  wise  enough 
to  go  on  before  him,  spy  out  the  land,  and  make  herself 
a  little  nest  there. 

"There  are  strange  goings  on  here,"  she  said.  "It 
just  suits  me.  Aurelia  has  had  an  unfortunate  love- 
affair  with  some  nobleman  who  must  have  been  a  splendid 
fellow;  I  should  like  to  see  him  myself  some  day.  There's 
a  little  boy  running  about  the  house  as  beautiful  as  the 
sun.  His  papa  must  be  a  charming  mitn.  Generally  I 
can't  bear  children,  but  this  boy  delights  me.  I  have 
been  calculating;  I  can  see  it  all.  The  death  of  her 
husband,  the  new  acquaintance,  and  this  child's  age — it 
all  matches  famously. 

"But  alas,  the  lover  has  taken  himself  off,  and  she 
has  not  seen  him  for  a  year.  She's  beside  herself  about 
it;  quite  inconsolable,  poor  fool!  Her  brother  flirts  with 
a  ballet-dancer  in  his  troupe,  is  engaged  to  a  little  actress, 
pays  attentions  to  ever  so  many  married  women  in  the 
town,  and  now  I'm  on  his  list  too;  so  he's  as  much  a 
fool  as  she.  The  rest  you  shall  hear  about  to-morrow. 
And  now  just  one  little  word  about  Philine,  whom  you 
happen  to  know  already.    That  most  arrant  fool  of  aD 
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1  love  with  you."     She  swore  Uiat  this  was  true,  and 
tested  it  was  a  capita!  joke.     She  begged  Wilhelm  to 
in  love  with  Amelia,  and  then  the  chase  would  be- 
in   real  earnest.     "She  will   run   after  her   faithless 
r,  you  after  her,  !  after  you,  and  her  brother  after 
and    if  that  doesn't   give   us  half  a  year's  fun  I 
only   say   I'm   ready   to   die   at   the   first   episode 
:  liappens   in  this  fourfold   romance."      She  begged 
I  not  to  spoil  her  arrangements,  but  to  show  her  aa 
respect  as  he  found  her  conduct  in  publ.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  next  morning  Williclm  called  on  Madame  Me- 
She  was  not  at  home.  He  enquired  for  the  rest 
le  company  and  heard  that  Philine  had  invited  them 
to  lunch.  He  followed  quickly,  out  of  curiosity,  and 
them  all  there  comforted  and  even  cheerful  The 
girl  had  got  them  together,  was  treating  them  to 
and  giving  them  to  understand  that  their  pros- 
not  entirely  gone,  and  that  she  hoped  by 
with  the  manager  to  convince  him  of  the 
;e  it  would  be  to  admit  such  clever  people 
ipany.  They  listened  roost  attentively, 
e  cup  of  chocolate  after  another,  thought 
there  was  not  so  much  harm  in  Philine,  and 
speak  well  of  her  in  future. 
r^ly  believe  then,"  said  Wilhelm  when 
alone  together,  "that  Serlo  will  make  up  his 
10  keep  theml" 

<Ot  for  a  moraent,"  was  her  answer,  "and  whaifs 
I  don't  care  a  straw  about  it.     Laertes  is  ihe  onljf 
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one  I  should  like  to  keep.    We'll  manage  to  get  rid  of 
the  rest  by  degrees." 

She  then  gave  her  friend  to  understand  that  she 
was  persuaded  he  would  not  keep  his  talent  any  longer 
buried  y  but  would  go  on  the  stage  at  last  under  such  a 
manager  as  Serlo.  She  could  not  say  enough  of  the 
order,  taste,  and  intelligence  which  prevailed  there,  and 
spoke  to  him  of  his  own  talents  in  such  a  winning, 
flattering  way  that  though  both  his  understanding  and 
reason  turned  away  from  her  proposal  his  heart  and 
imagination  were  attracted  by  it  He  concealed  this 
leaning  both  from  himself  and  Philine,  but  passed  a  rest- 
less day  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go  and  see 
if  there  were  any  letters  lying  for  him  with  his  business 
correspondent  For  though  he  could  pretty  well  guess 
the  uneasiness  his  family  must  have  felt  during  his  long 
silence,  he  was  rather  afraid  of  having  to  read  a  detailed 
account  of  it,  especially  as  he  was  promising  himself  a 
great  and  unmixed  pleasure  that  evening  in  hearing  the 
performance  of  a  new  piece. 

Serlo  had  refused  to  let  him  be  present  at  the  re- 
hearsal. ''You  must  learn  to  know  us  on  our  best  side," 
he  said,  ''before  we  can  let  you  look  into  our  cards." 

And  indeed  the  representation  that  evening  did  give 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction.  He  had  never  seen  a 
theatre  in  such  perfection.  The  actors  were  all  without 
question  highly  gifted,  had  a  clear  exalted  notion  of 
their  art,  and,  diough  not  all  equal,  made  up  each  other's 
mutual  deficiencies,  animated  each  other  to  further  effort, 
and  were  exact  and  precise  in  their  acting.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  Serlo  was  the  soul  of  the  whole;  he  showed 
to  great  advantage  among  the  rest  The  moment  he  ap-^ 
peared  on  the  stage — the  first  sentence  he  uttered — 
you  could  not  help  admiring  his  bright  cheerful  hiuDaa^ 
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■  lively  manner  which  he  so  well  understood  how  to  keep 
B  chccJc,  his  unswerving  sense  of  what  was  fitting  and 
his  great  powers  of  imitation.  His  own  inward  ease  and 
comfort  sMtoed  to  spread  over  his  audience,  and  the 
clever  way  in  which  he  expressed,  with  the  greatest 
'.siility,  the  most  delicate  shades  of  the  parts  he  under- 

ok  gave  all  the  more  pleasure  because  he  knew  how 

fill  the  art  he  had  made  his  own  only  by  per- 
practice, 
nstcr  Aurelia  was  in  no  way  inferior,  and  when 
me  nmctied  and  softened  those  very  hearts  which  he  so 
well  knew  how  to  cheer  and  amuse,  the  applause  was 
eiren  louder  than  that  which  was  accorded  (o  him. 

After  a  few  days,  passed  very  agreeably,  Aurelia  sent 
for  Wilhelm.  He  went  at  once  and  found  her  lying  on 
the  sofa.  Sbe  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  headache, 
md  her  manner  showed  signs  of  feverish  agitation.  On 
seeing  Withclm  her  eyes  brightened. 

■Forgive me,"  she  said  as  he  came  in,  "the  confidence 
with  which  you  have  inspired  me  has  made  me  weak. 
Hiiherio  my  grief  has  been  the  companion  of  my  soli- 
tode,  indeed  it  has  strengthened  and  comforted  me;  but 
now  you^though  how  I  cannot  say^have  loosened  the 
bands  tfaol  kept  me  silent,  and  so,  against  your  own 
win,  mnst  take  a  share  in  the  war  I  am  waging  with 
■yjdf-" 

Wilhclm  answered  her  in  kind  and  courteous  words, 
•aaiing  her  thai  her  image  and  the  recollection  of  her 
tOROw  had  been  always  hovering  in  his  mind ,  begging 
"  "e  in  him  and  promising  to  devote  himself  to 
1  true  friend. 
(While  he  was  speaking  his  eyes  fell  on  the  boy  who 
1  the  floor  at  her  feet  amusing  himself  with 
f  playthings.     As  Philinc  had  said,  he  might. 
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be  about  three  years  old,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
Wilhelm*  understood  what  the  frivolous  girl,  who  so 
seldom  made  use  of  any  elevated  expressions,  had  meant 
by  likening  the  child  to  the  sun.  Round  his  full  face 
and  bright  open  eyes  curled  the  most  beautiful  golden 
hair,  his  forehead  was  dazzlingly  white,  and  underneath 
it  were  dark  finely  pencilled  and  delicately  curved  eye- 
brows; his  cheeks  glowed  with  healthy  colour.  ''Sit  down 
by  me,"  said  Aurelia;  ''you  are  admiring  that  happy 
child.  Yes,  ifs  quite  tn^that  I  was  delighted  to  take 
him  to  my  arms  and  tha^|Hiave  kept  him  carefully,  but 
he  is  a  test  of  the  depth 'IT  my  sorrow,  because  it  so 
seldom  allows  me  to  feel  ibi  worUi  of  such  a  precious  gift 

"Let  me,"  she  cootmaed,  "talk  to  you  about  myself 
and  my  fate.  I  shoiOd  not  like  you  to  misunderstand 
me.  I  sent  for  you.  because  I  thought  I  should  have  a 
few  calm  moment^  bat  now  you  are  come  and  I  have 
lost  the  thread,     j^ 

"'One  more  finaken  being  in  the  worldl'  you  will 
say.  You  are  a  man — you  are  thinking:  'How  foolishly 
she  behaves  under  a  necessary  evil — an  evil  which  awaits 
every  woman  as  surely  as  death,  when  a  man  is  faith- 
less. Poor  foolish  creature  1'  Oh,  my  friend,  if  my  fate 
had  been  a  common  one  I  would  gladly  bear  the  com- 
mon lot,  but  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  If  I  could  only 
show  it  to  you  in  a  mirror,  or  get  some  one  else  to  tell 
you  the  story!  If  I  had  been  led  away,  surprised,  and 
then  forsaken,  there  would  still  be  some  comfort  left  in 
my  despair;  but  my  fate  is  much  worse  than  that  I  have 
been  my  own  dupe,  have  deceived  myself  knowingly,  and 
that  is  what  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

"With  such  noble  feelings  as  yours,"  said  Wilhelii^ 
"you  can  never  be  quite  unhappy." 

"And  to  what  do  you  think  I  owe  those  feeliqgil!' 
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xiked  Aurelia.  "To  the  worst  possible  education  by 
wbich  a  girl  has  ever  been  ruined  and  the  worst  examples 
bjr  which   her  mind  and  inclinations  could  possibly  be 

"My  mother  died  early,  and  tbe  beautiful  opening 
fcan  of  my  girlish  life  were  spent  with  an  aunt  whose 
nile  of  life  was  to  despise  all  the  laws  of  decency.  She 
fielded  blindly  [o  every  inclination,  and  it  mattered  not 
Id  her  whether  the  object  of  it  were  her  master  or  her 
dare,  SO  only  that  she  could  live  in  wfld,  dissolute  pleasure 
and  forget  herself. 

"You  can  imagine  what  ideas  we  children  gained  of 
yoor  sex,  with  our  clear,  innocent  way  of  looking  at 
things.  How  dull,  pushing,  bold  and  awkward  were  the 
ncD  she  succeeded  in  attracting!  How  satiated,  atroganl, 
empty  and  insipid  when  she  ceased  to  please!  I  have 
seen  that  woman  live  in  this  debased  condition  for  years, 
ai  ihc  beck  and  call  of  the  worst  creatures.  What  treat- 
neat  *he  was  forced  to  bear  at  their  hands!  How  she 
fanrcd  it  all  and  even  managed  to  wear  these  infamous 
fenm  in  a  style  of  her  own! 

"Thii  was  the  way,  my  friend,  in  which  I  learned  to 
loMxr  your  set,  and  I  hated  them  more  intensely  than 
e*a  when  !  found,  or  fancied  I  found,  that  in  their  re- 
bdoiu  with  women  even  the  better  sort  of  men  seemed 
to  renounce  the  little  good  feeling  of  which  nature  might 
lia»e  rendered  them  capable. 

'I  Icamt  some  sad  things  too  about  my 
thai  time,  and  indeed  as  a  girl  of  sixteen  I  was  wiser 
thin  now;  for  now  I  hardly   understand  myself.     \Vfajr 
*ic  wc  so  wise  when  we  are  young — so  wise,  only  to  " 
come  cnore  and  more  foolish  as  the  years  go  onl" 

The  boy  began  to  make  a  noise,  Aurelia  grew 
[ndcnt  and  nutg  the  bell.     An  old  woman  with  her  f: 
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bound  up  came  in  to  fetch  him  away.    "Have  you  the 
toothache  stilH"  said  Aurelia. 

"Almost  beyond  endurance/'  said  the  old  woman  in  a 
gloomy  voice.  She  took  up  the  child,  who  seemed 
pleased  to  go,  and  left  the  room. 

The  moment  he  was  gone  Aurelia  began  to  weep 
bitterly.  "I  can  do  nothing  but  moan  and  lament/'  she 
said,  "and  I  am  ashamed  of  lying  here  before  you  like 
a  miserable  worm.  My  self-control  is  gone,  I  cannot  tell 
you  any  more  of  my  history."  She  faltered  and  then 
was  silent.  Wilhelm,  who  did  not  wish  to  say  anything 
general  and  common-place  and  could  think  of  nothing 
specially  suitable,  pressed  her  hand  and  sat  silently 
gazing  at  her.  At  last  in  his  embarrassment  he  took  up 
a  book  from  the  table  before  him.  It  proved  to  be 
Shakespeare's  works  and  was  lying  open  at  Hamlet 

Serlo,  coming  in  at  the  moment,  asked  after  his  sister 
and  then  looked  into  the  book  in  Wilhelm's  hand.  "What 
Hamlet  again  1"  he  exclaimed.  "Well  that's  just  what 
I  wanted.  A  good  many  doubts  have  arisen  in  my  mind 
which  seem  very  much  to  diminish  the  canonical  authority 
you  would  like  to  claim  for  this  play.  Why  the  English 
themselves  acknowledge  that  its  principal  interest  ends 
with  the  third  act  and  that  the  two  last  only  just  hold 
the  others  miserably  together;  and  ifs  certainly  true 
enough  that  towards  the  end  the  piece  comes  to  a  most 
tiresome  stand-still." 

"It  is  quite  possible/'  said  Wilhelm,  "that  single 
members  of  a  nation  which  can  produce  so  many  master- 
pieces may  be  misled  by  prejudice  and  narrowness  of 
judgment;  but  that  need  not  hinder  us  from  using  our 
own  eyes  and  being  just  I  am  not  the  least  indined 
to  find  fault  with  the  plan  of  this  play;  on  the  contnuyi 
I  much  question  wheUier  a  grander  one  has  ever  befli 
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invented;  indeed  invented  is  not  the  word;  it  is  n 
nniion,  il  »  so." 
^^B   "How  wilt  you  make  thai  aatV  said  Serlo. 
^^H"!    do   not   wish  to   make   anything   out,"   anst 
^^^pibclm.     "1   only   wish   [o  put   before   you  my  owl 
^^Btagiits  ^draut  it." 

^^F  Aimlia  raised  her  head  from  the  cushion,  rested  it 
^Bb  her  band,  and  looked  at  Wilhelm;  he,  in  perfect  cer- 
^^Aity  that  his  was  tlie  right  view,  began;  "It  is  very 
pkuiuK  to  us,  very  flattering  to  our  vanity,  to  sec  a  hero 
wiio  can  act  independently  of  others;  who  hates  and 
krva  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  under- 
takes and  accomplishes,  sweeps  aside  hindrances  and  at- 
taina  some  grand  end.  Historians  and  poets  would  like 
to  persuade  tis  that  such  may  and  can  be  the  proud  lot 
of  man ;  but  here  we  are  taught  differently.  The  play  is 
full  of  }i!ao;  its  hero  has  none.  There  is  no  unbending, 
slubbotnly-caxried-out  idea  of  vengeance  on  which  some 
villain  is  punished.  No,  a  monstrous  crime  is  committed; 
it  rolls  on ,  dragging  the  innocent  with  it  in  its  course; 
Ihc  criminal  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the  abyss 
destined  fur  him,  and  falls  into  it  just  at  the  point  where 
he  thinks  to  go  on  his  way  in  peace.  It  is  with  bad 
deeds  as  with  good.  The  former  bring  down  evil  on  the 
heads  of  the  innocent  just  as,  through  the  latter,  blessings 
tie  brought  to  many  who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
tiKm,  and  meanwhile  the  originators  of  both  often  re- 
main uopunished  and  unrewarded.  How  wonderful  that 
it  in  tlie  play  we  are  speaking  of!  Purgatory  sends  forth 
1  spirit  to  demand  vengeance;  in  vaini  Circumstances 
combine  lo  urge  and  bring  il  about:  equally  in  vain! 
Xetlber  earthly  nor  unearthly  means  con  etfect  what  it 
ba»  been  reserved  for  fate  alone  to  do.  The  hour  of 
The  wicked  and  the  good  fall  to- 
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gelher:  one  generalio 
in  its  stead." 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  they  sat  looking  at  each 
other.  Serlo  broke  it  by  saying:  "Your  praise  of  the 
poet  is  no  great  compliment  to  Providence:  and  your 
way  of  honouring  Shakespeare  reminds  me  of  the  fashion 
in  which  some  people  honour  Providence:  you  give 
him  an  aim  and  plan  which  never  came  into  his  own 
head." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"Now  let  me  ask  a  question,"  said  Aurelia.  "I  have 
been  looking  at  Ophelia's  part  again.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  think  under  certain  circumstances  I 
could  trust  myself  to  play  it.  But  tell  me,  ought  not  the 
poet  to  have  given  this  poor  mad  girl  a  different  kind 
of  songsJ  Could  not  we  choose  some  fragments  from 
melancholy  ballads  for  herl  It's  surely  out  of  place  to  ' 
put  ambiguous  expressions  and  indelicate  absurdities  into  I 
ihe  mouth  of  that  noble  girl."  I 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Wilhelm,  "there  too  I  cannot 
yield  one  iota.  In  these  eccentricities  and  in  this  ap- 
parent impropriety  there  lies  a  great  meaning.  We  can 
see  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  piece  on  what  the 
good,  kind  child's  heart  is  set.  She  passes  her  life  quietly 
enough,  but  she  can  hardly  conceal  her  longings  and 
wishes.  Such  tones  ring  secretly  in  her  heart,  and  often, 
like  an  imprudent  nurse,  she  may  have  tried  to  lull  her 
wishes  to  sleep  with  songs  which  only  sen-ed  to  keep 
ihem  awake.  At  last,  when  self-control  is  gone  and  every 
thought  is  at  her  tongue's  end,  that  tongue  betrays  her, 
and  in  the  innocence  of  insanity  she  amuses  herself  even 
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in  the  royal  presence  with  the  echoes  of  her  old  wanton 
favourite  songs;  'To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  Day';  and 
'By  Gis  and  by  Saint  Charity.'" 

Wilhelm  had  not  finished  speaking  when  a  most 
extraordinary  and  to  him  totally  inexplicable  scene  be- 
gan before  his  eyes. 

Serlo  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  ap- 
parently without  any  intention.    Suddenly  he  went  up  to 
Aurelia's  dressing-table,  seized  something  which  was  lying 
on  it  and  rushed  to  die  door  with  his  prize.     The  in- 
stant Aurelia  saw  what    he  had    done  she  started   up, 
threw  herself  between  him  and  the  door,  attacked  him 
with  the  most  passionate  violence,  and  was  clever  enough 
at  last  to  seize  one  end  of  the  stolen  article.     They 
wrestled  obstinately,  turning  and  twisting  one  another 
round    in    their    endeavours;    Serlo    laughed,    his   sister 
grew    angry;    and   on    Wilhelm's    going   up    quickly  to 
separate  and   calm    them    he   suddenly    beheld    Aurelia 
spring  on  one  side  with  a  naked   dagger  in  her  hand, 
while  Serlo   in  vexation   dashed   the   sheath  which  had 
been  left  in  his  on  the  floor.     Wilhelra  drew  back  in  a     i 
silent    astonishment    which    could    5nd    no    words    and     I 
seemed  to  ask  how  such   an  extraordinary   stiuggle  for    I 
such  a  singular  piece  of  household  goods  could  possibly    I 
have  arisen  between  them.  I 

"You  shall  judge  between  us,"  said  Serlo.     "What    1 
has  she  to  do  with  that  sharp  steel  1  Just  look  at  it.  That 
dagger  is  not  fit  for  any  actress  to  use;   it's  as  pointed 
as  a  needle  and  as  sharp  as   a  razor.     Why  in  one  of 
her  violent  moods   she'll  have   an   accident  with  it  and 
kill   herself.     What   meaning   can   there  be  in  such  a     . 
farcet     I  hate  such  eccentricities  from  the  bottom  of  my    * 
heart     To  think  in  earnest  of  such  things  k  To^.^'^sfi^  J 
i9»  J 
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and  to  keep  such  a  dangerous  weapon  as  a  toy  ridiculous 
and  out  of  taste." 

"I  have  it  back!"  cried  Aurelia,  brandishing  the  naked 
dagger  above  her  head.  "In  future  FU  take  better  care 
of  you,  my  faithful  friend.  Pardon  me/'  she  said,  kissing 
the  steel,  "for  my  past  neglect" 

Serlo  seemed  getting  really  angry.  "You  may  think 
what  you  like,  brother,"  she  said.  "How  can  you  be 
sure  that  I  have  not  received  a  precious  talisman  under 
this  form,  from  which  I  can  obtain  help  and  counsel  in 
the  time  of  trouble  1  Must  a  thing  be  hurtful  because  it 
looks  dangerous?" 

"Such  senseless  phrases  are  enough  to  drive  one 
mad,"  said  Serlo,  and  lefl  the  room  in  suppressed  fury. 
Aurelia  put  the  dagger  carefully  into  its  sheath  and 
slipped  it  into  her  pocket,  and  on  Wilhelm's  asking  some 
questions  about  their  strange  dispute,  said,  "Let  us  go 
on  with  the  conversation  that  my  unfortunate  brother 
disturbed. 

"I  suppose  I  must  accept  your  description  of  Ophelia's 
character,"  she  continued:  "I  should  not  like  to  mistake 
the  poet's  meaning,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  pity  her 
more  than  I  can  sympathise  with  her.  Now  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  make  a  remark  which  has  often  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  during  my  short  acquaintance  with 
you.  I  admire  very  much  the  penetrating  and  correa 
eye  with  which  you  criticise  poetry  and  more  espedaUy 
dramatic  poetry;  neither  the  profoundest  depths  of  in- 
vention nor  the  most  delicate  features  in  the  detail 
escape  you.  Without  ever  having  seen  the  realities,  yea 
recognise  the  truth  in  the  picture.  A  kind  of  fore-per^ 
ception  of  what  is  in  the  whole  world  seems  to  lie  within 
you  and  to  be  aroused  and  unfolded  by  the  harmonioiii 
touch  of  poetry.   For  really,"  she  went  on,  "from  witbotfl 
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be  an  artist  you  cannot  remain  in  this  darkness  and  in- 
nocence too  long;  it  is  the  beautiful  sheath  that  protects 
the  young  bud.  Misfortune  enough  when  we  are  forced 
out  too  early!  Yes,  yes,  it  is  often  a  good  thing  not  to 
know  the  people  we  have  to  work  for. 

"I  was  once  in  that  happy  condition.  I  used  to  go 
on  the  stage  with  the  highest  idea  of  myself  and  of  my 
nation.  In  my  imagination  the  Germans  were  or  could 
become  everything.  I  felt  I  was  speaking  to  this  great 
nation;  nothing  but  a  little  scaffolding  of  boards  raised 
me  above  them;  only  the  smoke  and  brightness  of  a  row 
of  lamps  separated  me  from  them  and  hindered  me  from 
distinguishing  clearly  what  lay  before  me.  How  I  en- 
joyed the  acclamations  that  resounded  from  the  multitude! 
how  gratefully  I  accepted  the  presents  given  me  unani- 
mously by  so  many  hands!  For  a  long  time  I  cradled 
myself  in  these  ideas;  I  acted  on  the  multitude  and  they 
reacted  on  me,  I  stood  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
public,  fancied  there  was  perfect  harmony  between  us, 
and  that  those  I  saw  before  me  were  the  best  and  noblest 
of  my  nation. 

"Unfortunately  however  it  was  not  the  actress  only 
and  her  skill  in  her  art  which  interested  these  lovers  of 
the  stage;  they  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  and  lively 
girl,  and  gave  me  clearly  to  understand  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  share  with  them  personally  the  feelings  I  had 
excited.  This  was  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  I  did  wish  to 
raise  their  minds,  but  to  that  thing  within  them  which 
they  called  their  hearts  I  laid  not  the  slightest  claim; 
they  all — of  every  rank,  age,  and  character — were  a 
burden  to  me,  and  nothing  annoyed  me  more  than  that; 
like  any  other  respectable  girl,  I  could  not  lock  myself 
into  my  room  and  so  avoid  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

''Generally  speaking,  these  men  in  their 
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reminded  mc  of  what  I  had  seen  at  my  aimfs,  and  I 
should  have  felt  the  same  disgust  if  their  peculiarities 
and  absurdities  had  not  tickled  my  fancy.  As  I  was 
forced  to  meet  them  everj-where — at  the  theatre,  at  places 
of  public  amusement  and  at  home — I  resolved  to  amuse 
myself  by  spying  out  all  their  follies,  a  plan  in  which 
my  brother  helped  me  famously.  Now  when  you  think 
tliat  from  the  frisky  shopman  and  the  conceited  trades- 
man's son  up  to  the  clever,  calculating  man  of  the  world, 
the  bold  soldier  and  the  eager,  impetuous  prince,  they 
al)  passed  in  review  before  me,  each  in  his  own  way 
thinking  to  begin  his  little  romance,  you  will  forgive  my 
having  fancied  that  I  must  really  be  acquainted  with  the 
whole  nation. 

"I  saw  them  all  as  they  lived  and  moved,  the  fantas- 
tic, dandified  university  man,  the  shy  student  with  his 
proud  humility,  the  tottering,  easily-pleased  cathedral 
canon,  the  primly  polite  man  of  business,  the  plain- 
spoken  country  gentleman,  the  courtier  with  his  polished 
platitudes,  the  young  pastor  beginning  to  go  wrong,  the 
cool  and  quiet — as  well  as  the  active  and  speculating — 
merchant;  and  I  can  take  Heaven  to  witness  that  there 
was  scarcely  one  among  them  all  who  had  power  to  ex- 
cite in  me  tlie  faintest  interest;  on  the  contrary  it  was 
utterly  loathsome  to  me  to  receive  with  fatigue  and  an- 
noyance from  these  fools  separately  the  very  same  ap- 
plause which  had  been  so  pleasant  and  I  had  so  gladly 
appropriated  when  it  came  from  them  collectively. 

"If  I  ever  hoped  to  hear  a  rational  compliment  on 
my  acting  or  a  word  in  praise  of  some  author  I  esteemed, 
they  were  sure  to  utter  a  succession  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous remarks  and  mention  some  stupid,  vulgar  pie 
which  they  would  like  to  see  me  act.  Sometimes  in 
society  I  would  listen  in  hopes  of  heaiiag  L1^».^.  ^n^nK  j 
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noble  sentiment,  clever  hit,  or  witty  sentence  in  a  play 
might  still  be  echoing  in  their  minds  and  come  to  light 
again  at  the  right  time,  but  seldom  did  I  come  on  any 
trace  of  such  a  thing.  Some  trifling  error  made  by  an 
actor,  a  mispronunciation  or  provincialism  uttered  by  ac- 
cident— these  were  the  points  they  clung  to  and  could 
not  get  over.  At  last  I  grew  quite  at  a  loss  what  course 
to  take;  they  thought  themselves  too  clever  to  be  amused, 
and  fancied  they  were  amusing  me  wonderfully  by  hang- 
ing about  me.  I  began  heartily  to  despise  them  every 
one;  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  nation  had  determined  to 
lower  itself  in  my  eyes  through  these  representatives. 
They  appeared  so  awkward,  ill-bred  and  ignorant,  so 
devoid  of  everything  pleasing  and  so  totally  destitute  of 
good  taste,  that  I  often  exclaimed:  *No  German  can  even 
buckle  his  shoes  until  he  has  learnt  how  to  do  it  from 
some  foreign  nation!' 

"You  see  how  infatuated,  misanthropic,  and  unjust  I 
was  at  that  time,  and  the  longer  it  lasted  the  worse  I 
became.  I  really  could  have  committed  suicide;  instead 
of  which  however  I  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  mar- 
ried, or  rather  allowed  myself  to  be  married.  My  brother 
had  undertaken  the  management  of  the  theatre  and  was 
in  great  want  of  a  partner.  His  choice  fell  on  a  young 
man  whom  I  did  not  actually  dislike,  who  was  wanting 
in  everything  that  my  brother  possessed — genius,  life, 
intellect,  quickness  and  vigour,  but  on  the  other  hand 
had  just  those  qualities  in  which  Serlo  was  deficient — 
love  of  order,  industry,  and  a  remarkable  talent  for  eco- 
nomy and  the  management  of  money. 

"He  became  my  husband,  I  scarcely  know  how,  and 
we  lived  together  I  scarcely  know  why.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  our  affairs  flourished.  My  brother's  activity  and 
energy  brought  in  plenty  of  money,  and  my  husbaaA 
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lowered  their  voices  when  she  was  there  she  had  slipped 
away  and  was  seated  in  the  hall  waiting  quiedy.  When 
told  to  come  in  again  she  brought  a  book  with  her, 
evidently,  to  judge  by  its  form  and  binding,  a  small 
atlas.  On  their  way  hither  she  had,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  seen  a  map  at  the  pastor's;  it  had  astonished 
her  greatly,  she  had  asked  many  questions  and  learnt  all 
she  could  about  it  from  him.  Her  desire  for  information 
seemed  much  stimulated  by  this  fresh  knowledge.  She 
begged  Wilhelm  urgently  to  buy  her  the  atlas,  saying 
she  had  left  her  large  silver  buckles  with  the  bookseller 
in  pledge  for  it,  and  would  redeem  them  the  next  morn- 
ing as  it  was  too  late  to  do  so  that  night  Her  petition 
was  granted  and  she  began  to  say  over  to  him  all  she 
knew,  and  in  her  own  peculiar  way  to  ask  the  strangest 
questions.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  it  was  to  be  seen 
that  with  all  her  efforts  she  could  only  take  in  new  ideas 
slowly  and  laboriously.  It  was  the  same  with  writing, 
which  she  had  given  herself  great  trouble  to  learn.  Her 
German  was  still  very  broken,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
using  her  only  organ  for  communicating  with  others  and 
revealing  her  innermost  thoughts  when  she  touched  the 
cithern  and  opened  her  mouth  to  sing. 

Now  that  we  are  speaking  of  Mignon,  we  must  men- 
tion what  had  of  late  often  placed  our  friend  in  some 
difficulty.  Whenever  she  left  him  or  returned  after  an 
absence,  when  they  wished  each  other  good-morning  or 
good-night,  she  would  clasp  him  so  closely  in  her  arms 
and  kiss  him  so  fervently  that  he  was  often  frightened 
at  the  violence  with  which  her  nature  seemed  bursting 
into  life.  Her  convulsive,  restless  vivacity  seemed  to  in- 
crease every  day;  she  was  quiet,  but  there  was  no  rest 
in  her  nature.  She  could  not  bear  to  be  without  a  iNt 
of  string  to  wind  about  her  fingers,  a  handkerchief  to 
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^pk  in  her  hands,  or  a  piece  of  wood  or  paper  to  chew;  ' 
Vn  all  ber  games  seemed  only  lightmog- conductors  for  ' 
some  tnvaxd  commotion.  The  one  thing  that  made  her 
reallf  cheerful  was  the  companionship  of  little  Felix, 
she  could  amuse  very  prettily. 
After  this  little  rest  Aurelia  was  at  last  ready  to  ex- 
hersclf  to  her  friend  on  the  subject  that  lay  so 
her  heart,  and  —  for  once  growing  impatient  at 
_  ion's  determined  perseverance — gave  her  to  under^  - 
iLuid  that  she  ought  to  leave  the  room;  hints  howevei 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  at  last  they  were  obliged  ex*| 
preutjr  and  much  to  her  dislike  to  send  her  away. 

"l  must  tell  you  the  rest  of  my  story  now  or  never," 
said  Aurelia.  "If  my  tenderly  loved  but  unjust  friend 
hved  only  a  few  miles  from  here,  I  should  say,  'Take 
your  horse,  ride  over,  and  try  in  some  way  to  make  his 
acqaniDtance;  when  you  come  hack  you  will  certainly 
have  forgiven  me,  and  pity  me  from  your  very  heart.' 
Ai  it  is  however  I  can  only  describe  his  fascination  and 
my  love  in  my  own  poor  words. 

"I  made  his  acquaintance  at  that  critical  time  when 
I  was  beginning  to  fear  for  my  husband's  health.  He 
had  jDst  (Xmie  from  America  where,  in  company  with 
vnne  Frenchmen,  he  had  been  serving  in  the  United 
States  anny  vriih  much  distinction.  His  manner  of 
addressing  me  was  so  quietly  dignified  and  full  of  open 
aonliaUt)',  he  spoke  so  sympathisingiy  and  intelligibly — 
"^  like  an  old  acquaintance— about  myself,  my  position 
my  acting,  that  for  the  lirst  time  I  felt  the  pleasure 
ing  my  own  existence  reflected  in  some  one  else. 
opinions  were  just  but  not  condemnatory,  pointed 
^ooi  unkind.  He  was  never  severe,  and  even  in  his 
moods  amiable  and  courteous.  He  seemed  ac- 
to    admiration   from   women;   this   drew  my 
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attention:  he  neither  pushed  nor  flattered;  this  put  me 
at  ease. 

"He  associated  with  few  people  in  the  town  and  rode 
a  great  deal  on  horseback,  visiting  his  numerous  acquaint- 
ances in  the  country  round  and  attending  to  business 
matters.  On  his  return  he  would  stop  at  our  house;  he 
showed  the  warmest  interest  in  the  increasing  illness  of 
my  husband,  procured  him  relief  from  a  clever  phy- 
sician, and  while  taking  an  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
me  allowed  me  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  his  own 
life.  He  told  me  the  story  of  his  campaign,  spoke  of 
his  unconquerable  liking  for  a  soldier's  life,  acquainted 
me  with  his  family  affairs  and  confided  to  me  the  oc- 
cupation he  was  then  engaged  in.  In  short  he  kept  no- 
thing secret  from  me,  unfolded  his  inmost  thoughts  and 
allowed  me  to  gaze  into  the  most  secret  comers  of  his 
soul.  I  learnt  to  know  his  powers  and  his  strongest 
feelings.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  enjoyed  cordial 
intellectual  companionship,  and  I  was  attracted — fascinated 
— before  I  had  time  to  reflect  where  I  was. 

"During  this  time  I  lost  my  husband — almost  as  I 
had  taken  him — and  the  whole  burden  of  the  theatrical 
business  fell  on  my  shoulders.  My  brother,  unequalled 
on  the  stage,  was  useless  in  business  matters;  I  had  to 
care  for  all,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  my  parts  more 
diligently  than  ever.  I  began  once  more  to  act  as  in 
old  days,  indeed  with  fresh  force  and  new  life.  He  was 
the  cause  and  it  was  for  his  sake,  yet  I  did  not  always 
succeed  best  when  I  knew  he  was  in  the  theatre.  Some- 
times however  he  would  listen,  unknown  to  me,  and  yoa 
may  imagine  how  delicious  was  the  unexpected  praise.' 

"I  am  certainly  a  strange  creature  In  every  part  I 
played  I  felt  as  if  I  were  praising  him  and  speaking  h 
his  honour.    Whatever  the  words  might  be,  that  was  tht 
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invaid  tone  of  my  heart.  If  X  knew  he  was  among  the 
audience  I  did  not  trust  myself  to  speak  with  all  my 
power;  it  was  as  if  I  would  not  force  my  love  and  ad- 
mimion  oa  him  lo  his  face,  but  if  he  were  absent  I  felt 
free  and  did  my  best  calmly  and  with  an  indesciibable 
adsfactioii.  Applause  gave  mc  pleasure  once  more,  and' 
vhen  the  public  were  pleased,  1  longed  to  call  down 
ihem:  *Vou  owe  it  all  to  him.' 

"My  relation  to  the  public,  indeed  to  the  wholi 
'"->n,  was  altered  as  by  a  miracle.     I  could  look   on 
i.cc  more  in  the  most  favourable  light  and  was  astonisht 
:  my  former  blindness. 

"How  unreasonable  it  was,  I  often  said  to  myself, 
use  a  nation  for  being  a  nation!  Is  it  necessary  or 
vsible,  that  each  individual  should  be  interesting!  The 
cition  b:  Is  there  talent,  power,  capacity  in  sufficient 
t  among  them  to  guide  them  lo  a  common  object 
1  developed  by  favourable  circumstances  and  led  by 
rale  men)  It  rejoiced  me  now  to  find  so  little 
bog  originality  among  my  countrymen;  it  rejoiced 
.  ihcy  were  not  too  proud  to  accept  guidance 
■  without,  and  finally  it  rejoiced  me  that  I  had  found 
1  a  worthy  leader  for  them. 

*In  speaking  to  me  of  the  Germans,  Lothair — let  me 

■  ■  1  by  that  name  of  his  which  1  so  loved — had  al- 

I  recommended  them  to    me  on  the  score  of  their 

When  properly  led,  he  said,  there  was  not  a 

oation    on    the   face   of  the   earth,   and  I   was 

s  first  and  highest  quality  of  a  people 

'  have  struck  me.     He  was  well  read   in 

V  and  connected  with  most  of  the  men  of  merit  ol 

'.  Though  so  young  himself,  he  was  already  looking 

I  to  the  hopeful  germs  of  good  that  were  rising 

e  youth  of  his  country  and  was  watching  the  quii 
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work  of  active  energetic  men  in  their  different  sphereSt 
He  shewed  me  what  Germany  was  and  what  it  might  be, 
and  I  felt  ashamed  at  having  judged  a  whole  nation  by 
the  mixed  multitude  that  push  into  the  green-room  of  a 
theatre.  He  set  it  before  me  as  my  duty,  too,  in  my  own 
sphere  of  work,  to  be  true,  to  use  my  intellect  and  to 
endeavour  to  put  life  into  others.  After  hearing  this  I 
felt  inspired  whenever  I  appeared  on  the  stage;  common- 
place sentences  turned  to  gold  in  my  mouth,  and  if  at 
that  time  I  had  had  the  assistance  of  a  poet  equal  to 
the  work  I  should  have  produced  amazing  effects. 

"In  this  way  the  young  widow  lived  for  months.  He 
could  not  do  without  me  and  I  was  most  unhappy  if  he 
remained  away  long.  He  showed  me  letters  from  his 
relations  and  his  delightful  sister,  and  toot  an  interest 
in  the  merest  trifles  that  concerned  me;  a  more  perfect 
intimate  union  cannot  be  imagined.  Love  was  never 
named  between  us.  He  went  and  came,  came  and 
—and  now  my  friend  it  is  high  time  that  you  should 
go  too." 
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WiLHEtM  could  not  put  off  visiting  his  business 
friends  any  longer,  and  knowing  that  he  should  find 
letters  from  his  family  there  he  felt  a  little  uneasy.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  reproaches  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
contain;  was  afraid  too  that  at  this  large  house  of  busi- 
ness they  might  have  heard  of  his  friends'  anxiety  about 
him.  After  having  been  the  hero  of  so  many  romantic 
adventures  he  did  not  at  all  relish  the  poor  sort  of 
ffcbool-boy   appearance  which   he  should   present,  and 
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mined  to  hide  his  confusion  by  braving  the  raatta 
t  in  a  nonchalant  style. 
To  hi>  great  astonishment,  however,  everything  went 
off  well  and  smoothly.  In  that  large  busy  counting- 
boose  they  had  hardly  time  to  look  for  his  letters,  and 
only  just  mentioned  casually  that  they  had  expected 
him  sooner.  The  contents  of  his  father's  and  Werner's 
icttcn,  too,  were  not  half  so  bad  as  he  had  feared.  The 
old  man  was  looking  forward  to  the  copious  journal 
which  at  parting  he  had  so  earnestly  impressed  upon  his 
too  to  keep,  and  for  which  he  had  provided  him  with  a 
rakd  plan  arranged  under  different  heads;  did  not  there- 
fore seem  much  discomposed  by  his  son's  silence  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  journey,  and  only  complained  that 
the  first  and  only  letter  he  had  received,  the  one  sent 
from  the  Count's  castle,  was  rather  a  riddle  to  him. 
Weraei  joked  in  his  own  way,  told  some  amusing  town- 
gossJp,  and  asked  for  news  of  the  many  friends  and  re- 
lations whose  acquaintance  Wilhelm  would  be  sure  to 
make  in  the  large  commercial  city.  Our  friend  was  de- 
lighted at  escaping  so  cheaply,  and  wrote  some  cheerful 
letters  bad  without  delay,  promising  his  father  a  cir- 
cumstantial journal  of  his  travels,  with  all  the  desired 
geographical,  statistical,  and  mercantile  intelligence.  He 
had  in  n:ality  seen  a  great  deal  during  his  journey,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  put  together  a  very  respectable 
rnmphlei,  forgetting  that  it  was  almost  a  similar  case  to 
'ir  ooc  long  ago,  when,  in  order  to  perform  a  play  which 
-,d  not  even  been  written,  much  less  learnt  by  heart, 
•r  had  lighted  candles  and  assembled  an  audience.  On 
ti'tnkjng  over  the  matter  seriously  he  discovered  to  his 
diftrcn  that  though  able  to  tell  of  many  a  feeling  and 
—many  an  experience  passed  through  by  mtnd 
I  heart— of  i>utward  objects  he  had  nothing  at  i" 
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to  say:  they  had  positively  received  no  share  of  his  at- 
tention. 

In  this  difficulty  the  knowledge  possessed  by  his 
friend  Laertes  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Different  as 
these  two  young  men  were,  habit  had  bound  them  to- 
gether, and  Laertes,  with  all  his  faults  and  oddities,  was 
really  an  interesting  man.  Endowed  with  a  cheerful  and 
happy  sensitive  faculty,  he  might  have  grown  to  be  an 
old  man  without  taking  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  his 
position.  But  misfortune  and  illness  had  robbed  him  of 
his  untroubled  youthful  feelings  and  given  him  a  glance 
into  the  transient,  broken  nature  of  man's  existence.  This 
accounted  for  the  capricious,  rhapsodical  way  he  had 
of  thinking  about  things,  or  rather  of  expressing  the  im- 
mediate impressions  they  made  on  him.  He  was  not 
fond  of  being  alone,  and  frequented  all  the  different 
coffee-houses  and  dining-rooms;  if  by  chance  he  ever 
did  stay  at  home,  travels  were  the  favourite — indeed  the 
only — books  he  cared  to  read.  Having  discovered  a  large 
lending  library  he  could  gratify  this  taste,  and  before 
long  his  good  memory  was  haunted  by  half  the  habit- 
able world. 

For  this  reason,  when  Wilhelm  revealed  his  perfect 
poverty  in  materials  for  the  account  he  had  so  solemnly 
promised,  Laertes  was  ready  with  encouragement  and 
comfort.  "We'll  produce  a  work  of  art,"  he  said,  "the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before. 

"Is  there  a  comer  of  Germany  that  has  not  been 
wandered,  flown,  crept,  inarched  or  travelled  over  in 
some  fashion  or  otherl  and  has  not  every  German 
traveller  the  delightful  advantage  of  always  getting  his 
expenses,  large  or  small  as  the  case  may  be,  repaid  to 
him  by  the  public?  You  have  only  to  tell  me  your  route 
before  you  met  us,  the  rest  I  know.    Til  look  out  all  tiie 
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might  really  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  bom  and  nursed 
on  the  stage.  Before  he  could  speak  he  had  had  to 
move  the  audience  by  his  mere  babyish  presence,  (for 
even  in  that  day  authors  were  acquainted  with  these 
natural  and  innocent  expedients,)  and  his  first  lisping 
"Father"  or  "Mother**  in  some  favourite  piece  brought 
him  the  greatest  applause  before  he  knew  what  the  sound 
of  clapping  meant  As  Cupid  he  had  more  than  once 
descended  trembling  from  above;  he  had  crept  out  of  an 
Qgg  as  Harlequin,  and  played  the  prettiest  pranks  as  a 
little  chimney-sweeper. 

But  in  the  intervals  between  these  brilliant  evening 
performances  the  poor  child  had  to  pay  bitterly  enough 
for  this  applause.  His  father,  convinced  that  children 
can  only  be  made  and  kept  attentive  by  blows,  flogged 
him  at  regular  intervals  while  he  was  learning  his  part; 
not  because  the  boy  was  awkward  but  that  he  might  be 
more  certainly  and  continuously  expert;  just  as  in  olden 
times,  when  a  boundary-stone  was  put  up,  the  children 
who  were  looking  on  received  each  a  smart  box  on  the 
ear,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  place  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  spot  As 
Serlo  grew  up  he  proved  to  be  wonderfully  gifted  both 
in  body  and  mind,  and  to  possess  great  flexibility  in  action 
and  gesture  as  well  as  in  his  mode  of  representing 
anything.  His  power  of  mimicry  was  almost  incredible. 
When  still  quite  a  boy  he  could  so  perfectly  imitate 
people  who  in  age,  appearance,  and  manner  were  totally 
unlike  himself  or  each  other  that  they  seemed  to  be  present 
At  the  same  time  he  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  the  gift 
of  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and  it  was  therefoie 
very  natural  that,  as  his  father  continued  to  find  haisb 
treatment  necessary   to   assist  the   growth  of  his  sonfi 
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reasoning  powers  and  dexterity,  the  boy  should  rua 
away  as  soon  as  he  became  at  all  aware  of  his  owa 
capabilities. 

And  happy  enough  the  frolicsome  fellow  felt,  at  large 
in  the  world  and  secure  of  a  welcome  everywhere  for 
the  sake  of  his  metry  tricks.  His  good  fortune  led  him 
first  to  a  monastery,  where  the  holy  father  whose  duty  it 
had  been  to  superintend  the  processions  and  delight  the 
Christian  community  by  religious  masquerades,  had  just 
died;  he  therefore  appeared  as  an  angel  of  help.  He  at 
once  undertook  the  part  of  the  angel  Gabriel  in  the 
Annunciation,  and  was  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the 
pretty  girl  who,  in  her  character  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  re- 
ceived his  polite  greeting  very  gracefully,  with  outward 
humility  and  inward  pride.  After  this  he  took  suc- 
cessively all  the  most  important  characters  in  their  Mys- 
teries, and  felt  himself  no  small  personage  when  at  last 
he  was  scoffed  at,  scourged,  and  nailed  to  the  cross  as 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

It  seems  that  on  this  occasion  some  of  the  soldiers 
must  have  played  their  part  a  little  too  naturally,  for 
which  Serlo  determined  on  inflicting  an  appropriate  re- 
venge. He  chose  as  fitting  opportunity  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  had  them  arrayed  gorgeously  as  emperors  and 
kings,  and  in  the  moment  when,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  part  aUotted  them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  pre- 
ceding every  one  into  Heaven,  he  rushed  out  upon  them 
in  the  shape  of  the  Evil  One,  and,  to  the  exquisite 
edification  of  all  the  spectators  and  beggars  assembled, 
soundly  belaboured  them  with  a  pitchfork  and  tlirust 
them  down  into  the  pit  from  whence  ascending  flames 
jortended  a  fearful  reception. 

He    was    sharp    enough  however    lo  see   that   these  J 
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crowned  heads  would  neither  look  favourably  on  his 
saucy  attempt  nor  even  respect  the  privileges  of  his 
office  as  accuser  and  beadle,  so  he  went  off  quietly  be- 
fore the  Millennium  had  begun,  and  was  received  with 
open  arms  in  a  neighbouring  town  by  a  society  of  people 
calling  themselves  the  Children  of  Joy.  It  was  made  up 
of  a  set  of  clever,  sensible,  jovial  fellows  who  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  if  you  divide  the  sum  of  human  existence 
by  reason  there  is  always  a  remarkable  fraction  left  over. 
This  disturbing,  and,  when  dispersed  among  the  mass  of 
humanity,  dangerous  fraction,  they  tried  to  get  rid  of  at 
set  times.  One  day  in  every  week  they  made  thorough 
fools  of  themselves,  taking  it  by  turns  on  those  days  to 
give  a  kind  of  allegorical  representation,  in  which  they 
lashed  the  follies  observed  in  themselves  or  others  during 
the  rest  of  the  week.  This  might  be  a  rougher  kind  of 
education  than  the  course  of  observation,  warning,  and 
punishment  pursued  with  regard  to  themselves  by  moral 
and  religious  men,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  surer  and  more 
entertaining.  A  favourite  folly  was  not  disowned ,  bat 
then  it  was  treated  according  to  its  deserts;  whereas  b^ 
the  other  method  self-deception  often  helps  folly  to  gain 
the  upper  hand,  and  while  reason  is  dreaming  that  she 
has  long  turned  folly  out  of  the  house,  that  very  pel 
folly  has  secretly  enslaved  her.  Each  member  of  the 
society  took  his  turn  to  wear  the  fool's  mask,  and  wis 
allowed  on  his  own  day  to  deck  it  out  in  characteff 
either  with  his  own  or  other  people's  attributes.  During 
the  Carnival  they  took  the  greatest  liberties  and  rivalled 
the  priests  in  their  endeavours  to  amuse  and  attract  the 
common  people.  Their  solemn  allegorical  processions  of 
the  Virtues  and  Vices,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Quarters  d 
the  Globe  and  Seasons  of  the  Year  gave  a  bodily  fiM 
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to  many  mere  notions  In  the  minds  of  the  crowd,  and 
gave  them  fresh  ideas  of  distant  objects,  so  that  these 
sports  were  by  no  means  useless,  whereas  the  priests' 
mummeries  only  helped  to  rivet  an  insipid  superstition. 

Serlo  here  was  once  more  in  his  element.  He  could 
not  be  said  to  possess  any  teal  invention,  but  a  wonderful 
skill  in  turning  given  material  to  use,  arranging  and 
giving  a  plausible  appearance  to  it.  His  bright  ideas, 
power  of  mimicry  and  the  cutting  wit  which,  at  least  one 
day  in  every  week,  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  even  against 
his  benefactors,  made  him  not  simply  valuable,  but  in- 
dispensable to  the  whole  society. 

And  yet  his  restless  disposition  soon  drove  him  out 
of  this  advantageous  position  into  fresh  regions  of  his 
native  land,  where  he  had  to  pass  through  fresh  training. 
He  came  into  those  educated  and  yet  prosaic  parts  of 
Germany  where  so  little  that  is  pictorial  or  figurative 
exists — where  the  good  and  beautiful  are  honoured  in  a 
truthful,  certainly,  but  often  in  an  uninlellectual  way.  He 
could  produce  no  effect  by  his  masquerades,  and  found 
he  must  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  audience.  He  never  staid  in  any  one  company, 
whether  large  or  small,  long,  but  during  the  time  he  was 
with  them  he  would  notice  and  learn  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities both  of  the  players  and  their  plays.  He  soon  saw 
the  dull  monotony  that  then  prevailed  on  the  German 
stage,  remarked  the  absurd  sing-song  cadence  of  the 
Alexandrines,  the  stilted  empty  dialogue  and  the  dulness 
and  vulgarity  of  the  direct  moralisers,  at  the  same  time 
noting  whatever  touched  and  pleased  the  audience. 

His  memory  retained  with  ease,  not  only  single  parts   I 
of  the  plays  then  in  vogue,  but  the  entire  pieces,  with  ] 
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the  tone  and  manner  of  any  actor  who  had  performed 
them  successfully.  At  one  point  of  his  wanderings,  his 
money  being  all  gone,  he  came  by  chance  upon  the  idea 
of  acting  whole  plays  by  himself  at  gentlemen's  country- 
houses  and  in  the  villages,  and  in  this  way  obtaining  food 
and  a  night's  lodging  wherever  he  might  be.  His  theatre 
was  quickly  put  up — sometimes  before  a  tavern — some- 
times in  a  room  or  garden;  he  understood  how  to  gain  a 
hold  on  the  imaginations  of  his  listeners  by  a  roguish  gravity 
and  an  appearance  of  enthusiasm,  at  the  same  time  de- 
ceiving their  senses  and  turning  an  old  wardrobe  into  a 
castle  or  a  fan  into  a  dagger  before  their  eyes.  The  heat  of 
youth  made  up  for  real  depth  of  feeling,  his  violence 
was  mistaken  for  strength  and  his  flattery  for  tenderness. 
To  those  among  his  audience  who  already  knew  the 
theatre,  he  brought  back  recollections  of  all  they  had 
seen  and  heard;  in  the  minds  of  the  rest  he  raised  an 
idea  of  something  strange  and  wonderful  which  they 
would  like  to  know  more  nearly.  Whatever  produced 
an  effect  in  one  place  he  never  failed  to  repeat  in  an- 
other, but  the  mischievous  fellow's  greatest  delight  was 
to  make  fun  of  everybody  at  once,  extempore. 

His  mind  was  so  alert,  free,  and  unfettered  by  ex- 
traneous affairs,  that  with  this  constant  repetition  of  dif- 
ferent parts  and  entire  plays  he  improved  very  fast,  and 
soon  his  acting  and  reciting  were  more  consonant  with 
the  real  sense  than  those  of  the  models  he  had  set  be- 
fore himself  at  first  for  imitation.  In  this  way  he  be- 
came by  degrees  a  natural  actor,  and  yet  was  alvays 
feigning.  He  seemed  carried  away  by  his  feelings 
while  watching  to  see  what  effect  he  produced,  and  htf 
greatest  pride  was  to  work  up  the  feeling  of  his  audi- 
ence  step  by  step.     The  mad  wild  kind  of  trade  hf 
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^^^k  driving  in  itself  coinpelled  him  to  a  certain  amount  ' 
^^^RnodfiratioTi,  and  he  was  soon  taught,  partly  by  instinct 
^^Bld  (nnly  by  necessity,  what  very  few  actors  have  an 
^Ppca  of,  namely:  to  economise,  both  in  the  use  of  voice 

By  these  means  he  succeeded  in  taming  even  coarse 
and  banh  natures  and  interesting  them  in  his  favour. 
An  he  was  always  contented  with  the  food  and  shelter 
supplied  him,  thankful  for  every  gift  however  small,  and 
in  Jecd  would  sometimes  refuse  payment — if  according  to 
his  own  ideas  he  had  money  enough — he  was  sent  with 
leOcw  of  recommendation  from  one  house  to  another, 
i  llius  spent  a  considerable  lime  wandering  among 
t  countr>-- seats,  the  source  of  many  a  pleasant  hour 
Kothcn,  enjoying  many  a  one  himself,  and  meeting 
^  tbc    way  with  most    charming    and    interesting  ad- 

r  could  not  be  said  really  to  love  ariy*one;  for 
t  be  was  too  cold-hearted,  and  his  dear»sighleiiness 
1  him  from  respecting  any  one.  He  busied  him- 
r  with  their  outward  characteristics  only  and  recorded 
D  in  hb  collection  of  singularities  to  be  mimicked.  But 
*  self-love  was  deeply  wounded  if  he  failed  in  securing 
imivcnal  approbation,  and  he  had  so  carefully  studied 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  this  and  so  sharpened  his 
Uftcity  on  the  point,  that  at  last  he  became  incapable  of 
anything  but  flattery  both  in  his  performances  and  in 
hii  daily  Ufe.  Thus  disposition,  talents,  and  way  of  life 
all  worked  together  to  make  him  a  perfect  actor  al- 
iDoat  without  his  own  knowledge.  Indeed,  by  what  seems 
a  tingutar,  but  was  in  reality  a  perfectly  natural 
of  action  and  reaction,  his  recitation,  declamation,  and 
PfttKooiimc  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  truth,  freed .nn, 
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and  openness,  while  in  real  life,  and  towards  those  with 
whom  he  associated  he  seemed  to  become  more  secret 
and  artificial,  nay,  even  hypocritical  and  timid. 

We  may  perhaps  speak  of  his  history  and  adventures 
elsewhere;  at  present  we  will  only  remark  that  in  later 
years,  when  he  had  made  his  way,  earned  a  name,  and 
a  good — if  not  a  secure — position,  he  adopted  a  habit  of 
playing  the  sophist  in  a  subtle  fashion,  at  times  ironically, 
at  times  derisively,  so  as  to  destroy  all  possibility  of 
carrying  on  serious  conversation  with  him.  He  indulged 
in  this  more  especially  with  Wilhelm,  whenever  the  latter, 
which  was  often  the  case,  showed  any  wish  to  begin  a 
general  theoretical  discussion.  Still  they  liked  to  be  to- 
gether, as  their  different  lines  of  thought  were  sure  to 
produce  a  lively  conversation.  Wilhelm  wanted  to  de- 
velope  everything  from  the  ideas  he  had  already  laid 
hold  of,  and  to  have  art  treated  in  a  connexion.  He 
wished  to  lay  down  rules,  to  decide  what  was  good, 
beautiful,  and  worthy  of  approbation — in  short  he  treated 
every  subject  on  its  gravest  side.  Serlo  on  the  contrary 
took  everything  lightly,  and  though  he  never  gave  a 
direct  answer  to  any  question,  he  would  often  by  a  story 
or  joke  convey  a  most  satisfactory  explanation,  and  afford 
the  company  information  and  amusement  at  the  same 
moment 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  hours  that  were  passing  so  pleasantly  for  Wil* 
helm  were  miserably  spent  by  Melina  and  the  othertt 
Sometimes  they  seemed  in  our  friend's  eyes  like  evil 
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spirits,  and  caused  him  most  unhappy  moments,  not  only 
by  their  presence  but  by  surly  looks  and  bitter  speeches. 
Serlo  had  not  even  allowed  them  to  aa  strangers'  parts, 
much  less  held  out  any  hope  of  an  engagement,  and  yet 
by  degrees  he  had  contrived  to  learn  whal  each  one  was 
capable  of.  It  was  his  habit  whenever  he  had  a  party 
of  actors  at  his  house  to  get  up  a  reading  and  often  to 
take  part  in  it  himself.  He  chose  pieces  which  were  to  be 
given  at  a  later  period,  but  which  had  not  been  performed 
for  long  and  generally  in  selections  only.  After  a  first 
performance  too  he  would  have  those  parts  repeated  in 
which  there  was  anything  he  wished  to  remind  the  actors 
of;  this  had  the  effect  of  sharpening  their  discernment, 
and  making  them  feel  more  certain  of  hitting  the  right 
point.  Minds  of  inferior  but  correct  understanding  can 
efTect  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  than  confused 
and  muddy  geniuses,  and  on  this  principle  Serlo  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  actors  of  very  indifferent  talent  to  an 
admirable  degree  of  capability,  by  the  clearness  of  dis- 
cernment which  he  imperceptibly  imparted  to  them.  One 
thing  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  was  his  prac- 
tice of  having  poetry  read  aloud,  and  thus  keeping  alive 
in  their  minds  the  charm  produced  by  well-read  rhythm, 
whereas  other  companies  had  already  begun  only  to 
introduce   such   prose    as  could  be  read   with    ease  by 

During  occasions  such  as  these  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  newly-arrived  players,  formed  a  judg- 
ment of  what  they  already  were,  and  what  they  might  be- 
come, and  then  silently  made  up  his  mind  to  avail  himself 
of  their  gifts  in  case  of  a  revolution  which  was  threatening 
in  his  own  company.  He  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  lime, 
declining  all  Wilhelm's  intercessions  with  a  shrug  of  the  I 
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shoulders  until  he  saw  his  opportunity,  and  then  sur- 
prised  his  young  friend  by  quite  unexpectedly  proposing 
that  he  should  come  upon  the  stage  himself,  on  which 
condition  he  would  engage  all  the  others. 

"Then,"  answered  VVilhelm,  "they  cannot  be  so  use- 
less as  you  have  always  described  them ,  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  engage  the  whole  number  at  once.  Their  talents 
must  remain  the  same,  I  should  think,  whether  I  am  with 
them  or  not.*' 

On  this  Serlo,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  revealed 
to  him  the  position  of  his  affairs.  His  principal  actor, 
he  said,  who  took  the  most  important  lovers'  parts,  had 
shown  signs  of  an  intention  to  ask  for  a  larger  salary  at 
the  renewal  of  his  contract.  To  this  he  was  not  inclined 
to  yield,  more  especially  as  the  man  no  longer  stood  so 
high  as  formerly  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  But  if 
he  let  him  go  the  man's  whole  set  would  follow  in  his 
wake,  by  which  the  company  would  lose  some  good  though 
also  some  but  indifferent  members.  Serlo  then  went  on 
to  specify  what  he  hoped  on  the  other  hand  to  secure 
in  Wilhelm,  Laertes,  the  old  Blusterer,  and  even  in  Ma- 
dame Melina.  Indeed  he  prophesied  most  decided  suc- 
cess even  for  the  poor  Pedant  as  Jew,  minister,  or  villain 
of  any  kind. 

Wilhelm  was  startled  at  hearing  this  proposition,  and 
uneasy.  He  fetched  a  deep  breath,  and  then,  only  be- 
cause he  felt  he  must  say  something,  answered:  "You 
speak  pleasantly  enough  of  the  good  you  find  and  hope 
to  find  in  us,  but  what  of  our  weak  points!  They  have 
certainly  not  escaped  your  penetration." 

"We  will  soon  turn  them  into  strong  ones,"  was  SerkA 
answer,  "by  industry,  practice  and  thought.  There's  noC 
one  among  you — for  after  all  as  yet  you  are  but  novices 
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*  cross-roads,*  standing  between  the  two  women  who  ap- 
peared to  me  in  my  youth.  The  one  does  not  look  so 
miserable  as  she  did  then,  nor  the  other  so  splendid. 
You  feel  a  kind  of  inward  call  to  follow  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other,  and  the  outward  inducements  are  strong 
enough  on  either  side.  It  seems  impossible  to  make  up 
your  mind;  you  would  like  some  preponderant  considera- 
tion from  without  to  decide  the  matter  for  you,  and  yet, 
if  you  examine  yourself  thoroughly,  you  will  see  that 
your  present  fancy  for  business,  profit,  possession,  has 
only  been  inspired  by  outward  circumstances,  while  the 
wish  to  go  on  developing  and  training  those  tendencies 
towards  the  good  and  beautiful  which,  whether  bodily 
or  mental,  may  be  lying  dormant  within  you,  was  bom 
and  nourished  in  your  inmost  heart  And  ought  not  I 
to  revere  my  fate  for  bringing  me  to  the  object  of  my 
desires  without  any  assistance  of  my  ownt  Is  not  every- 
thing that  I  used  to  plan  and  contrive  happening  now 
accidentally  without  my  co-operation  1  It  is  very  strange! 
There  seems  nothing  that  a  man  can  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with,  than  the  hopes  and  wishes  that  he  has 
been  nursing  for  a  long  time  in  his  heart,  and  yet  when 
they  meet  him  face  to  face — when  they,  as  it  were,  force 
themselves  upon  him — he  does  not  recognise  them — he 
even  goes  out  of  their  way.  All  that  I  scarcely  dared 
even  to  dream  of  before  the  wretched  night  that  parted 
me  from  Mariana,  is  now  standing  before  me,  offer- 
ing itself  for  my  acceptance.  I  meant  then  to  flee 
hidier,  and  I  have  been  gently  led  to  the  very  place.  I 
meant  to  ask  Serlo  for  employment,  and  now  Serlo  comes 
to  me,  offering  better  conditions  than  beginners  have  any 
right  to  expect  Could  it  have  been  my  love  for  Mariaiu 
only  that  riveted  me  to  the  stage!  or  was  it  love  of  azt 
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that  boond  me  to  heiT  That  prospect  and  opening  for 
guing  on  the  stage — was  it  only  welcome  because  it 
enabled  a  disorderly,  restless  fellow  to  continue  a  life 
which  was  not  pennitted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  in  which  he  movedt  or  was  it  all  different,  purer, 
Ihiert  and  if  so,  ought  anything  to  be  able  to  induce 
■  to  alter  the  opinions  you  held  theni  Have  not  you 
'lerto  been  following  out  your  own  plan,  though  un- 
ciouslyl  and  is  not  this  last  step  still  more  justifiable 
•hen  there  are  no  secondary  considerations  in  view,  ai 
when  by  doing  it  you  will  be  fulfilling  a  solemn  promti 
and  releasing  yourself  nobly  from  a  heavy  debtl" 

All  that  had  been  stirring  his  heart  and  imagina- 
tion passed  through  his  mind  at  this  moment  in  eager 
conUid.  That  he  should  be  able  to  keep  his  little 
.  and  not  be  forced  to  turn  away  the  harper 
of  no  small  weight  in  the  scale,  and  yet  it  had 
i  cc3«cd  to  waver  when,  as  usual,  he  went  to  visit  his 
(nd  Aurelia. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

round  her  on  the  sofa.     She  seemed  quiet.    "Do 
yaa    shall    be    able    to    play    to-morrow  I" 

'  she  answered  eagerly.  "You  know  no- 
»ps  me  from  that.  If  I  only  knew  any  way 
1  of  that  applause  from  the  pit!  they  mean 
,  but  it  is  killing  me.  The  day  before  yester- 
day I  thought  my  heart  would  break.  1  used  to  like  it 
jabm  1  H^fc  conKotcd  with  my  own  actiogj  wbea  I  had 
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studied  a  long  time  and  was  prepared,  I  used  to  rejoice 
at  hearing  the  welcome  sign  that  I  had  succeeded  re- 
sounding from  every  corner  of  the  house.  But  now  it  is  not 
my  own  will  that  guides  either  what  I  say  or  how  I  say  it 
]  am  carried  away — I  get  confused,  and  my  acting  makes 
much  more  impression  than  formerly.  The  applause 
grows  louder  and  I  think  to  myself:  'If  you  only  knew 
what  it  is  that  is  enchanting  you  so!  Those  obscure, 
passionate,  uncertain  sounds  touch  your  feelings — they 
force  admiration  from  you — but  you  do  not  know  that 
they  are  cries  of  agony  from  the  unhappy  being  towards 
whom  you  feel  so  kindly.* 

''This  morning  I  learnt  my  part  and  I  have  just  been 
repeating  it  over  and  trying  it.  I  feel  tired  and  shattered, 
and  to-morrow  it  will  be  the  same  thing  over  again; 
in  the  evening  the  play  is  to  be  given.  In  this  way  I 
drag  on  my  existence;  rising  in  the  morning  is  a  weari- 
ness, going  to  bed  at  night  a  trouble.  Everything  within 
me  goes  round  in  a  perpetual  circle.  Then  those  tire- 
some consolations  suggest  themselves  and  I  reject  them — 
execrate  them.  I  will  not  submit — not  even  to  necessity. 
Why  should  what  is  killing  me  be  a  necessity!  Could 
not  things  just  as  well  be  different)  I  have  to  pay  for 
being  a  German;  it  is  our  character  to  be  burdensome 
ourselves  and  find  everything  else  a  burden." 

"O  my  friend,"  said  Wilhelm  interrupting  her,  **!£ 
you  could  only  leave  off  adding  sharpness  to  the  dagger 
with  which  you  so  unceasingly  stab  yourself!  Because 
he  is  gone,  is  everything  gone?  Your  youth,  appearance, 
health,  talents — are  they  all  nothing]  Because  you  have 
lost  one  blessing  without  any  fault  of  yours,  are  you 
obliged  to  throw  all  the  rest  after  iti  Can  that  be  ne- 
cessary 1" 
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She  was  silent  for  3  moment  and  ihen  said  in  a  tone 
of  impatience:  "I  know  very  well  that  love  is  waste  of 
time  —mere  waste  of  time.  What  could  not  I,  what  ought 
not  I  to  have  done!  and  it  has  all  corae  to  nothing.  I 
am  a  poor  creature  in  love— in  love,  and  nothing  else! 
Have  compassion  on  me!    God  knows  I  am  a  miserable 


She  was  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  moments  and  then  ex- 
claimed passionately:  "Vou  men  are  acccustomed  to  have 
every  one  fall  into  your  arms.  No,  you  cannot — no  man 
can — feel  the  value  of  a  woman  who  respects  herself.  By 
all  the  holy  angels — by  every  idea  of  eternal  bliss  formed 
in  a  pure  kind  heart — there  is  nothing  more  heavenly 
than  a  woman  ready  to  devote  herself  for  the  man  she 
loves!  While  we  deserve  to  be  called  women  we  are 
cold,  proud,  high,  clear-sighted  and  clever,  but  all  this 
we  are  ready  to  lay  down  at  your  feet  directly  we  love, 
or  hope  to  have  our  love  returned.  Oh,  how  I  have 
thrown  away  my  whole  existence,  consciously  and  witlinglyl 
Bui  now  I  will  give  way  to  despair— deliberate  despair. 
No  single  drop  of  blood  in  me  shall  go  unpunished,  no 
fibre  untormenled!  Ves,  you  may  smile — nay  laugh  if  you 
will^at  this  actress's  wasteful  display  of  passion." 

But  our  friend  was  far  enough  from  any  thought  of 
laughter.  He  was  far  too  much  pained  at  the  sight  of 
Aurelia's  fearful — half-natural,  half- forced— slate  of  mind. 
He  felt  with  her  the  torment  of  this  unhappy,  overstrained 
condition;  his  brain  became  disturbed,  his  blood  ran 
feverishly  in  his  veins. 

She  had  risen,  and  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room.  "I  tell  myself,"  she  exclaimed,  "all  the  reasons 
<why  I  ought  not  to  love  him.    I  know  too  that  he  is  un- 

thy  of  my  love.     Then  I  turn  my  mind  away  from. 
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the  subject,  think  of  something  else,  occupy  myself  in 
the  best  way  I  can.  Sometimes  I  study  a  part  in  some 
play  though  I  have  not  to  act  it,  or  I  go  over  the  old 
ones  again,  and  though  I  know  them  already  by  heart,  study 
them  more  diligently  in  detail — practise  them  over  and 
over  again — but  oh,  my  friend,  my  confidant,  what  fear- 
ful work  it  is  to  try  and  get  away  from  one's  self!  My 
senses  seem  going,  my  brain  is  so  overstrained,  and  then 
to  save  myself  from  madness  I  give  way  once  more  to 
the  feeling  that  I  love  him.  Yes,  I  love  him,"  she  cried, 
shedding  floods  of  tears,  **1  love  him,  and  in  that  love  I 
will  die!" 

He  took  her  hand  and  entreated  her  most  earnestly 
not  to  distress  and  wear  herself  out  in  this  way.  ''How 
strange  it  is,"  he  said,  ''that  not  only  so  many  impossible, 
but  so  many  possible  things  are  denied  to  mortals!  You, 
for  instance,  were  not  destined  to  meet  with  a  faithful 
heart  that  would  have  made  you  perfectly  happy;  while 
I  was  destined  to  hang  my  whole  well-being  on  one 
unhappy  girl  whom  I  dragged  down  to  the  earth  like  a 
reed — perhaps  even  snapped  in  two,  by  the  weight  of  my 
faithful  love." 

He  had  told  Aurelia  the  history  of  his  love  for 
Mariana  and  could  therefore  refer  to  it  now.  She  looked 
fixedly  into  his  eyes,  and  asked:  "Can  you  say  that  you 
have  never  deceived  a  womanf  never  tried  to  gain  her 
favour  by  thoughtless  gallantry,  criminal  protestations,  and 
oaths  that  appealed  to  her  he^f" 

"That  I  can,"  said  Wilhelm,  "and  without  boasting; 
for  my  life  was  very  simple,  and  I  was  seldom  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  tempting  others.  And  now  what  a 
warning  for  me  lies  in  your  own  sad  condition,  my  beu- 
tiful,  noble  friend!    Take  a  vow  now  from  me— a  Wf 
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laghly  expresses  my  feelings— that  has  taken 

speech  from  the  emotions  which  you  have  ex- 

te,  and  is  hallowed  by  the  moment  in  which  I 

I  will  resist  every  passing  inclination,  and  keep 

t  one  secret  in  my  own  bosom.     No  woman 

h«ar  a  confession  of  love  from  me  unless  I 
s  my  whole  life  to  her!" 

was  a  wild  indifference  in  her  eyes  as  she 
him,  and  when  he  held  out  his  hand  she  drew 
■f  steps.    "It  does  not  matter,"  she  exclaimed, 

women's  tears  more  or  leas  will  not  swell  the 
I  yet  it  is  something  to  save  one  woman  and 
lOnest  man  among  thousands.     Yes,  that  may 

".  But  do  you  know  what  you  are  promisingl" 
i  know,"  said  Wilhelm  and  held  out  his  hand. 
ept  it,"  she  said,  and  moved  her  right  hand  as 
C  going  (o  take  his,  but  in  an  instant  it  was  in 
[;  she  had  pulled  out  the  dagger  with  the  s|>eed 

J   and  drawn    both    point  and   edge   sharply 

haad.  He  caught  it  back  hastily,  but  the  blood 

men  must  be  marked  sharply  if  you  are  to  re- 
she  cried  with  wild  mirth  which  soon  changed 
acrivily.  She  bound  up  his  hand  with  her 
tcf  lo  stop  tlie  bleeding.  "Pardon  a  woman 
ilf  i«tt  of  her  mind,"  she  said,  "and  don't 
ring  shed  these  drops  of  blood.  1  am  recon- 
-I  un  myself  again.  I  will  beg  to  be  forgiven 
es;  let  me  have  the  consolation  of  healing 

I  to  her  wardrobe  for  linen   and  other    nc- 
1  tlie  bleeding,  and  carefully  examined 
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the  wound.  The  cut  ran  across  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
beginning  immediately  under  the  thumb,  dividing  the  line 
of  life,  and  ending  near  the  little  finger.  She  bound  it 
up  without  speaking,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and 
with  a  look  of  deep  meaning.  Once  or  twice  he  said: 
"Dear  Aurelia,  how  could  you  hurt  your  friend?" 

"Hush I"  she  answered,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
"Hush!" 


END  OF  VOL.  L 
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CHAPTER    1. 

In  addition  to  his  two  former  and  still  scarcely 
healed  wounds,  Wilhelm  had  now  a  fresh  and  by  no 
means  tricing  one.  Aurella  would  not  allow  a  surgeon 
to  be  called  in;  she  dressed  his  hand  herself,  accom- 
panying the  operation  with  all  kinds  of  strange  speeches, 
ceremonies,  and  proverbs,  and  placing  him  by  this  means 
in  a  very  painful  position.  And  this  was  not  Wilhelm's 
case  alone;  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  Aurelia 
suffered  from  her  restlessness  and  eccentricity;  but  no 
one  more  than  little  Felix  The  child's  quick,  lively 
temperament  made  him  extremely  impatient  under  re- 
straint of  this  kind,  and  the  more  Aureiia  corrected  and 
reproved  the  worse  he  behaved. 

He  was  fond  of  indulging  in  certain  habits  whicli  are 
usually  looked  upon  as  ill-bred,  and  in  these  she  was  not 
the  least  disposed  to  humour  him,  For  instance  he  pre- 
ferred the  bottle  to  the  glass  as  a  drinking- vessel,  and  it 
was  very  evident  that  his  food  relished  better  out  of  the 
dish  than  off  his  own  plate.  These  improprieties  were 
never  overlooked,  and  if  he  left  the  door  open  or  slammed 
it,  and  when  told  lo  do  anything  either  refused  to  yg>!^« 

IVUMm  JUrimr't  /iffnnlkaliif.    II.  ^ 
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fiojix  ihc  spot  or  ran  away  rudely,  he  was  forced  to  be^  I 
«  long  lecture.  He  showed  no  trace  of  ameDdment 
however,  but  on  the  contrary  seemed  to  care  less  and 
Itn  for  Aurelia  e%'ery  day;  whea  he  called  b»  mother 
jjicic  was  no  tenderness  in  his  tone,  though  he  was  pas- 
(ioMtcly  attached  to  his  old  nurse,  but  this  was  not  to 
)v  wondered  at  as  the  latter  gave  him  his  own  way  in 
oyerylliing- 

Kor  some  lime  past,  however,  she  had  been  ill  loo, 
jtnd  so  seriously  that  removal  to  a  quiet  lodging  had 
been  found  necessary.  Thus  little  Felix  would  have  been 
quite  alone  if  Mignon  had  not  come  forward  as  his 
jtuardian  angel.  The  two  children  amused  themselves 
in  the  prettiest  way  together;  she  taught  him  little  songs, 
tnd  as  his  memory  was  very  good  he  often  repeated 
them,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  hearers.  Then  too  she 
tried  to  explain  to  him  the  maps  with  which  her  own 
niind  was  so  constantly  occupied,  but  here  her  method 
was  not  the  best.  The  great  interest  of  the  different 
countries  for  her  lay  in  the  wannth  or  cold  of  their 
climates.  She  could  give  a  very  good  account  of  the 
poles,  with  their  frightful  icebergs  and  of  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  wannth  as  the  traveller  leaves  them  behind 
him.  ^Vhen  any  one  started  on  a  journey  her  only 
question  wasr  were  they  going  north  or  southt  She  would 
then  try  to  find  the  route  on  her  tittle  maps.  But  when 
Wilhelm  spoke  of  travelling  all  her  attention  was  aroused 
and  she  seemed  distressed  if  the  conversation  passed  to 
any  other  topic.  Though  every  attempt  to  persuade  her 
to  undertake  the  smallest  part  or  even  to  enter  the  theatre 
during  a  performance  was  entirely  useless,  she  took 
great  delight  and  was  very  diligent  in  learning  odes  and   \ 

"i  by  heart,  and   at  times,  to  the  astonishment  of 
one,  would  suddenly  recite  one  of  these,  as  if  iro- 
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pTOvising,  generally  choosing  some  grave  and  impressive 
piece. 

Scrlo,  always  on  the  walch  for  every  germ  of  talent, 
encouraged  her  in  this,  but  the  gift  that  found  most 
favour  in  his  eyes  was  her  pretty,  varied  and  sometimes 
even  cheerful  singing;  the  same  talent  by  which  the  harper 
had  won  his  favour. 

Without  possessing  musical  genius  himself  or  playing 
on  any  instrument,  Serlo  appreciated  the  high  value  of 
music  fully,  and  tried  as  often  as  possible  to  procure 
himself  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it— a  pleasure  with  which 
no  other  can  compare.  Once  every  week  he  gave  a 
concert;  a  curious  little  private  orchestra  having  formed 
itself,  composed  of  Mignon,  the  harper  and  Laertes,  who 
was  a  very  fair  performer  on  the  violin. 

Serlo  often  said:  People  are  so  inclined  to  occupy  I 
themselves  with  what  is  commonest,  mind  and  senses  so 
easily  become  blunted  to  impressions  of  what  is  good 
and  beautiful,  that  we  ought  in  every  way  to  try  and 
hold  fast  the  capability  of  feeling  the  best  and  highest 
things.  No  one  can  afford  entirely  to  dispense  with 
these  enjoyments,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  people  take 
delight  in  what  is  worthless  and  absurd,  provided  only 
it  be  a  novelty,  is  accounted  for  by  the  few  opportunities 
they  have  of  enjoying  anything  really  good.  We  ought, 
he  would  say,  to  hear  at  least  one  little  song  every  day, 
read  a  good  poem,  see  a  first-rate  painting,  and,  if  pos-  Ji^ 
sible,  speak  a  few  sensible  words. 

These    being   Serlo's    views,    and   in  some  i 
natural  to  him,  there  could  be  no  lack  of  agreeable  en- 
tertainment for  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.     One  day  ' 
however  in  the  midst  of  this  pleasant   life  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Wilhelm  with  a  black   seal.      The  seal  was 
Werner's:  bad  news  was  to  be  feared  and  W\\Vie.\Ti\  ■^as. 


able  en-  ^^H 
Dne  day  ^^^| 

Iter  was     ^^^ 
ieal  was  1 
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shocked  on  opening  it  to  read  a  brief  announcement  of 
his  father's  death.  He  had  been  carried  off  by  a  short 
and  sudden  illness  leaving  his  domestic  affairs  in  the 
best  order. 

Wilhelm  felt  this  unexpected  news  very  deeply.  It 
grieved  him  to  think  with  what  neglectful  indifference 
we  often  treat  our  friends  and  relations  so  long  as  they 
share  this  earthly  existence  with  us,  and  only  repent  of 
our  shortcomings  when  that  pleasant  state  of  things  has, 
at  least  for  the  present,  ceased  to  exist  The  feeling 
that  very  little  love  had  sweetened  his  father's  life,  and 
the  conviction  that  it  had  not  been  a  happy  one,  were 
the  only  considerations  that  could  comfort  him  for  the 
death  of  so  good  and  honourable  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

Wilhelm's  thoughts  however  soon  turned  to  his  own 
circumstances.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  position  for 
a  man  than  that  in  which  he  is  placed,  when  by  means 
of  outward  circumstances  some  great  change  is  effected 
in  his  position  without  any  corresponding  preparation  in 
his  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking.  It  is  an  epoch 
which  does  not  deserve  the  name,  and  the  less  conscious 
a  man  is  of  his  unfitness  for  this  new  position,  the  greater 
becomes  the  contradiction. 

Wilhelm  found  himself  free  at  a  moment  when  his 
mind  was  not  made  up.  His  sentiments  were  noble,  his 
ends  and  aims  pure,  and  his  purposes  apparently  com- 
mendable. All  this  he  believed  he  might  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  acknowledge;  but  he  had  had  manj 
opportunities  of  observing  that  he  lacked  experience,  and 
the  exaggerated  value  which  this  deficiency  led  him  ta 
place  on  the  experience  of  others,  and  the  results  tkq 
so  confidently  deduced  therefrom,  led  him  still  finthr 
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astray.  He  fancied  this  defect  could  best  and  most 
quickly  be  remedied  by  careful  retention  and  collection 
of  everything  worthy  of  note  that  he  had  read  or  heard. 
With  this  view  he  noted  down  the  opinions — either  his  own 
or  others' — which  had  interested  him  and  sometimes  in- 
deed whole  conversations,  retaining  however  unfortunately 
by  this  means  what  was  false  as  well  as  what  was  true, 
dwellmg  far  too  long  on  one  idea — nay,  one  might 
say  even  on  a  single  sentence^and,  by  following 
strange  lights  as  if  they  were  guiding- stars,  forsaking 
ever  more  and  more  his  own  natural  way  of  thinking 
and  acting.  Aurelia's  bitterness  and  his  friend  Laertes' 
cold  contempt  for  mankind  too  often  led  his  judgment 
astray,  but  his  most  dangerous  acquaintance  had  been 
Jarno.  He  was  a  man  whose  clear  intellect  could  al- 
ways pass  a  strict  just  sentence  on  present  things,  but 
who  erred  in  pronouncing  these  decisions  on  special 
cases  as  if  they  could  be  applied  universally;  whereas  in 
truth  the  decisions  of  the  intellect  can  be  really  valid  in 
one  case  only  and  that  the  most  clearly  determined  one, 
becoming  inaccurate  if  applied  to  any  other,  even  though 
standing  in  close  connexion  with  it. 

Thus,  while  striving  to  come  to  a  decision,  Wilhelm 
was  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  sound  consistency, 
and  this  very  confusion  in  his  ideas  made  it  easier  for 
his  ruling  passions  to  avail  themselves  of  existing  mate- 
rial and  plunge  him  into  still  deeper  confusion  as  to  his 
future  course. 

Serlo  took  advantage  of  the  mournful  news;  indeed 
some  change  in  his  arrangements  was  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary  every  day  Either  the  former  con- 
tracts would  have  to  be  renewed,  for  which  he  had  no 
great  fancy,  as  some  members  of  his  company,  imagining 
themselves  indispensable,  were  growing  mote  ani  TO-oit 


intolerable  daily;  or,  which  was  much  more  to  his  t 
the  entire  company  would  have  to  be  remodelled. 

Without  himself  pressing  the  matter  on  Wilhelm  he 
incited  Aurelia  and  Philine  to  do  so,  and  as  the  rest  of 
the  actors  belonging  to  the  old  company  left  him  no 
peace  either  in  their  eagerness  lo  obtain  an  engagement,  he 
felt  perplexed  and  undecided.  Who  would  have  imagined 
that  a  letter  written  by  Werner  with  the  most  opposite 
intentions  should  at  last  have  forced  him  to  a  decisioni 
Wc  will  omit  the  introductory  sentences  and  give  I 
rest  of  this  letter  with  but  few  alterations. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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"So  it  always  has  been,  and  so  I  suppose  it  is  only  fair 
that  it  should  be — every  one  will  pursue  his  own  affairs 
energetically  on  every  occasion.  In  little  more  than  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  good  old  man's  death  his 
wishes  were  forgotten  or  neglected  even  tn  his  own 
house.  Friends,  relations,  acquaintances  thronged  thither, 
and  more  especially  that  class  of  people  who  have  any- 
thing to  gain  on  such  occasions.  Some  brought  and 
others  carried  away;  there  was  paying,  writing  and  reckon- 
ing of  accounts.  Some  fetched  wine  and  cake,  others  ate 
and  drank,  and  busiest  of  all  were  the  women  looking 
out  iDOuming. 

"Such  being  the  case,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  will  not  blame  me  for  having  thought  of  my  own 
interest  too  a  little,  done  as  much  as  I  possibly  could  to 
help  your  sister,  and,  as  soon  as  was  at  all  decowus 
under  the  circumstances,  explained  to  her  that  it  now 
rested  with  ourselves  to  hasten  the  maniage  which  had 
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SO  long  been  postponed  by  the  ceremonious  scruples  of 
our  parents. 

"You  must  not  fancy  however  that  the  idea  of  taking 
possession  of  that  great  lonely  house  ever  came  into  our 
heads;  we  are  wiser  and  more  modest  than  to  do  thaL 
You  shall  hear  our  plan.  Directly  we  are  married  your 
sister  is  coming  to  our  house  and  your  mother  too. 

"You  will  say:  'How  is  that  possiblel  You  have 
scarcely  room  for  yourselves  in  that  nestl'  There  lies 
the  art,  my  friend.  Everything  is  possible  with  clever 
management,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  much  room  a 
man  has  when  he  is  satisfied  with  a  little.  A  good  op- 
portunity for  selling  ihe  large  house  has  just  offered; 
this  we  mean  to  embrace,  and  the  money  it  brings  in 
shall  pay  interest  a  hundredfold. 

"I  hope  you  will  agree  to  this,  and  I  hope  too  that 
you  have  not  inherited  a  taste  for  either  your  father's  or 
grandfather's  unprofitable  hobbies.  The  latter  staked  his 
whole  happiness  on  a  number  of  insignificant- looking 
works  of  art  which  no  one^I  think  I  may  really  say  no 
one — -could  enjoy  with  him,  and  the  former  lived  in  the 
midst  of  expensive  style  which  he  allowed  no  one  to 
enjoy  with  him.  We  mean  to  act  differently  and  I  hope 
with  your  approval. 

"It  is  true  that  the  only  place  I  keep  for  myself  in 
our  whole  house  is  the  seat  at  my  desk,  and  I  confess 
that  I  can't  at  present  see  where  the  future  cradle  is  to 
stand;  but  the  less  room  there  is  inside  the  house  the  more 
there  is  out  of  doors— coffee-houses  and  clubs  for  the 
husband,  promenades  and  drives  for  the  wife,  and  pleasant 
trips  into  the  country  for  both;  and  the  greatest  advantage 
I  .ef%11  is,  that  there  will  be  no  room  at  our  round  table 
r  my  father's  friends,  who  laugh  at  him  all  the  more, 
e  greater  the  pains  he  takes  to  treat  them  hos^itabbj. 
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"Only  let  us  have  no  useless  things  in  the  housel  no  > 
unnecessary  furniture,  no  carriage  nor  horses.  Money — 
nothing  but  money — and  then  every  day  some  reasonable 
pleasure.  No  wardrobe  full  of  dress;  the  best  and  newest 
always  on;  the  husband  can  wear  his  coat  till  it  is  shabby 
and  the  wife  sell  her  dress  directly  it  is  out  of  fashion. 
There's  nothing  I  hate  more  than  a  mass  of  rubbishing 
old  property.  If  any  one  would  give  me  the  most  pre- 
cious jewel  on  condition  that  I  was  to  wear  it  daily  on 
my  finger  I  would  not  accept  it  What  pleasure  can 
there  possibly  be  in  so  much  barren  capital?  Now  you 
know  my  jovial  creed:  Do  your  business,  make  money, 
enjoy  yourself  with  your  family,  and  don't  care  a  straw 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  unless  you  can  make  use  of 
them. 

"But  I  shall  have  you  saying:  'And  what  thought  of 
me  is  there  in  this  pretty  plan?  Where  am  I  to  live,  if 
you  sell  my  father's  house  and  have  not  a  cranny  to 
spare  in  your  own?' 

"Of  course  that's  the  principal  point,  old  fellow,  and 
there  too  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  but  not  till  I  have 
expressed  my  praise  and  admiration  of  the  way  in  wluch 
you  have  spent  your  time. 

"Tell  me,  however  did  you  manage  to  get  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  so  many  useful  and  interesting 
subjects  in  the  space  of  so  few  weeks?  I  always  thought 
you  clever,  but  I  confess  that  I  did  not  give  you  credit 
for  so  much  observation  and  industry.  Your  journal 
satisfies  us  that  the  journey  has  been  of  the  greatest  use 
to  you;  the  description  of  the  iron  and  copper  works  is 
capital  and  shows  great  discernment.  I  went  once  to 
e  them  too,  but  my  account  is  a  bungling  affair  by  the 
side  of  yours.  Your  letter  on  the  linen  manufacture  is 
sCructive  throughout,  and  the  remarks  on  competition 
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quite  to  the  point.    In  one  or  two  places  there  arc  some 
OTon  in  addition,  very  excusable  ones  however. 

"Bui  your  well-grounded  notions  about  farming  and 
tbe  improvement  of  estates  pleased  my  father  and  my- 
jelf  more  and  better  than  anything  else.  We  have  some 
hope  of  being  able  to  buy  a  large  estate  in  a  very  fertile 
part  of  the  counuy,  now  lying  under  sequestration.  The 
som  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  famiSy  house  mil  pay 
pan  of  the  purchase  money,  part  we  shall  borrow,  and 
need  not  be   paid  at  once.     We  reckon  on  your 

ig  there  and  superintending  the  improvements,  by 
means,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  few  years  the  land 
have  risen  one-third  in  value.  It  can  then  be  sold^ 
a  larger  estate  bought  improved  and  sold  in  t 
way;  and  for  this  you  are  the  very  man.  Meanwhile  o 
p«»  M  home  wilt  not  be  idle,  and  we  shall  soon  ha<| 
pUocd  oarselves  in  a  most  enviable  position. 

"Now  farewell!  Enjoy  your  journey,  and  go  wherever 
yon  expect  to  find  the  most  pleasure  and  prolic, 
ikall  t>c  in  no  need  of  you  for  the  next  six  months,  so 
yon  can  tee  the  world  to  your  heart's  content.  For  a 
leiuible  man,  travelling  is  the  best  education.  Farewell, 
agUB.  1  am  very  glad  that  as  we  arc  such  near  con- 
nexions we  shall  soon  be  united  in  our  work." 

Though  this  letter  was  so  well  written  and  contained 
to  many  practical  truths,  it  displeased  Wilhelm  for  more 
'^       one  reason,     Werner's  praise  of  his  feigned  statis- 

I,   technological,  and  agricultural   knowledge  was  a 
re[)coach;   the  ideal  of  a  citizen's  life  as  described 

his  brother-in-law  hod  no  charma^for  him;  on  the 
a  spirit  of  contradiction  urged  him  to  lake  the 
O])po&ite  side,     lie  convinced  himself  that  the  culture 
be  so  longed  to  possess  could  only  be  perfectly  attained 
and  Werner's  eager,  though  unconscious 


to 
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iition  seemed  only  to  strengthen  his  resolution.   He 
1  and  condensed  all  his  arguments  and  felt  the 
•  confirmed  in  his  own  opinions,  as  his  desire  to  place 
I  before  the  prudent  Werner  grew   stronger.     This 
Stale  of  mind  gave  rise  to  the  answer  which  we  now  insert. 


CHAPTER   III. 

"YouK  letter  is  so  well  written  and  the  reasoning 
And  thought  in  it  are  so  clever  that  nothing  remains  to 
be  added  on  the  subject  But  you  will  pardon  me  when 
I  say  that  a  man  may  think,  assert,  and  do  the  very  op- 
posite and  yet  be  in  the  right.  Your  mode  of  existence 
and  line  of  thought  aim  at  the  unlimited  possession  of 
property  and  an  easy,  merry  style  of  enjoyment,  and  I 
need  not  lell  you  that  this  kind  of  thing  has  no  charm 
for  me. 

"Bui  before  writing  further  I  have  to  confess  with 
sorrow  that  my  journal,  written  in  an  emergency  to 
please  my  father,  was  concocted  from  different  books, 
and  that,  though  I  have  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
matters  contained  in  it  and  with  many  others  of  a  like 
nature,  I  do  not  at  all  understand  nor  wish  to  occupy 
myself  with  them.  What  good  would  it  do  me  to  be 
able  to  turn  out  first-rate  iron  if  my  own  mind  were  full 
of  drossT  or  to  put  an  estate  in  order  when  I  cannot 
bring  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  into  harmony? 

"To  put  the  matter  briefly:   since  I  was  a  child   it 

has  always  been  my  wish,  though  a  vague  and  indefinite 

one,  to  form  and  cultivate  my  own  character  and  powers 

s  they  were  originally  planned.    My  ideas  on  this  matter 

changed,  but  the  means  of  attaining  my  end 

at  more  clearly  before  me,    I  have  seen  more 
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^B  of  the  world  and  made  a  better  use  of  it  than  you  fancy, 
^H  and  for  thi^  reason  I  ask  you  to  pay  some  attention  to 
^H  what  I  say  even  if  it  should  not  be  quite  to  your  mind. 
^M  "If  I  were  a  nobleman  our   dispute  would  soon  be 

^B  settled,  but  as  a  simple  citizen  I  must  take  some  other 
^B  way,  and  I  hope  you  wilt  not  misunderstand  me.  1  do 
^r  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  other  countries,  but  in  Ger- 
many a  liberal,  and  if  I  may  use  the  word  a  personal, 
education  is  impossible  for  any  but  the  upper  class.  In 
the  middle  class  a  man  may  earn  money  and,  if  positively 
necessary,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  cultivate  his  mind,  but 
his  individual  personality  is  lost,  let  him  take  up  what 
position  he  may.  Mixing,  as  he  does,  in  the  highest 
society,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  nobleman  to  acquire 
the  dignified  manners  and  deportment  of  that  class;  as 
no  obstructions  are  placed  in  his  way  and  as  he  is 
welcome  everywhere  this  deportment  becomes  free  and 
voluntary,  and  since,  whether  at  court  or  in  the  army,  his 
personal  appearance  and  manners  play  an  important 
part  and  are  of  great  importance  to  him,  he  has  reason 
to  lay,  and  to  show  that  he  lays,  much  value  on  them. 
A  certain  stately  grace  in  common  life,  a  kind  of  care- 
less elegance  in  grave  and  important  matters,  sit  well 
upon  him,  because  they  show  that  his  mind  retains  its 
equilibrium  everywhere  and  at  all  limes.  He  is  a  public 
personage,  and  the  more  cultivated  his  movements,  the 
more  sonorous  his  voice,  the  calmer  and  more  collected 
his  demeanour,  so  much  the  more  perfect  is  he,  as  such. 
If  in  his  behaviour  he  is  always  the  same  to  high  and 
low,  friends  and  relations,  not  a  word  can  be  said  against 
him,  no  one  can  wish  him  other  than  he  is.  He  may 
be  cold — it  will  be  looked  upon  as  prudence:  his  dis- 
I  simulation  will  be  called  wisdom.  If  he  can  control  him- 
I  Klf  externally  at  every  moment  of  his  life,  no  one  h3&  -t. 
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right  to  demand  mote  of  him  and,  whatever  else  he  may 
possess,  abilities,  talents,  or  wealth  appear  only  as  ac- 
cessories. 

"Now  imagine  a  man  out  of  the  middle  class  even 
pretending  to  any  of  these  advantages;  he  could  not  fail 
to  be  disappointed,  and  would  feel  his  disappointment 
all  the  more  bitterly  in  proportion  as  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with  capabilities  for,  and  impubes  towards, 
such  a  life. 

"The  nobleman  knows  of  no  bounds  in  ordinary  lifej 
men  may  make  a  king  out  of  him,  or  a  figure  that  at 
least  looks  very  like  one,  and  he  can  always  taJte  his 
stand  among  his  equals  with  a  quiet  consciousness  of 
his  own  dignity;  he  may  press  forward  everywhere,  while 
to  a  simple  citizen  nothing  is  so  becoming  as  a  clear 
silent  feeling  of  the  boundary-line  which  has  been  drawn 
around  him.  He  has  not  to  ask  himself  what  he  is,  but 
what  he  Aaj;  what  experience,  knowledge,  abilities,  wealth 
he  possesses.  The  nobleman,  by  the  mere  presentation 
of  himself,  gives  all  that  can  be  expected  of  him;  the 
citizen  gives  and  is  intended  to  give  nothing  by  such 
means.  The  former  may  and  ought  to  seem  something; 
the  latter  only  to  6e;  whatever  he  tries  to  seem  becomes 
absurd  and  is  in  bad  taste.  The  former  is  meant  to  act 
and  influence,  the  latter  to  accomplish  and  produce;  be 
must  cultivate  single  talents  in  order  to  be  useful,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  any  harmony  between  the  different  parts  of  his 
nature  because,  in  order  to  become  useful  in  one  way, 
he  must  neglect  everything  else, 

"This  distinction  between  the  classes  is  not  to  be 
attributed  only  to  the  presumption  of  the  nobility  and  the 

"ling  docility  of  the  citizen;  it  arises  from  the  very 
itution  of  society     Whether  it  will  ever  be  altered. 
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and  how,  is  of  very  little  importance  to  me,  I  have  quite 
enough  to  do,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  to 
think  of  myself  and  how  best  I  can  manage  to  save  and 
obtain  what  is  for  me  an  indispensable  necessity. 

"I  happen  to  have  an  unconquerable  wish  for  just 
that  harmonious  cultivation  of  my  nature  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  birth  have  denied  me.  Since  leaving 
you  I  have  gained  a  good  deal  by  gymnastic  exercises, 
have  got  rid  of  much  of  my  old  shyness,  and  can  make 
a  tolerable  figure,  I  have  been  cuJlivating  my  voice, 
delivery,  and  style  of  speaking,  and  can  venture  to  say 
without  vanity  that  I  do  not  displease  in  society.  Now 
I  will  not  deny  that  my  desire  to  be  a  public  personage 
and  to  please  and  influence  a  larger  circle  grows  and 
becomes  more  irrepressible  from  day  to  day.  Add  to 
this  my  love  of  poetry  and  of  everything  connected  with 
it,  and  the  necessity  of  cultivating  my  mind  and  taste  so 
that  by  degrees  I  may  distinguish  more  and  more  clearly 
what  is  really  good  and  beautiful  in  this  my  favourite 
pursuit  which  has  now  become  indispensable  to  me.  I 
am  sure  you  will  see  that  all  this  is  only  to  be  found  on 
the  stage,  and  that  in  this  element  only  I  can  move  and 
cultivate  myself  as  I  should  wish  to  do.  The  educated 
man  can  produce  as  brilliant  a  personal  effect  on  the 
stage  as  in  the  upper  classes;  body  and  mind  must  keep 
pace  with  each  other  in  all  his  efforts,  and  there  I  shall 
be  able  to  seem  and  be  as  well  as  in  any  other  place. 
If  I  should  want  additional  occupation  there  is  no  lack 
of  tiresome  mechanical  employment,  and  plenty  of  daily 
tiials  for  one's  patience. 

"Don't  argue  the  matter  with  me;  before  you  have 
had  time  to  answer  this  letter  the  step  will  have  been 
taken.  On  account  of  prevailing  prejudices  I  shall  take 
a  feigned  name;  indeed  I  should  be  ashamed  ^o  ^'^e.-ut 


1  ^  declared  his  intention  of  dev 

and  his  readiness  to  enter  int 
terms.     These  were  soon  agr 
ready  explained  his  intentions 
satisfy  not  only  Wilhelm  but 
of  that  unfortunate  company 
long  with  entertainment  were 
one  of  them,  except  perhaps 
the  slightest  gratitude.     Theii 
incredulously  and  the  fulfilm 
thanks.     Most  of  them  prefer 
engagement  to  Philine's  influ 
thanks  to  her.   Meanwhile  the 
and  signed  and,  by  some  inexp 
while  Wilhelm  was  appendin| 
appeared  before  him  the  spot 
lain  in  Philine's  lap.     The  < 
grey  horse  came  out  of  the 
i  and   dismounted.     She   went 

-.  '•  endeavours  to  help;  at  last  s 

'    I  W«*r    mit^r    orarm^Mif    full    fm»« 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

One  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by  Wilhelm  before 
consenting  to  go  on  the  stage,  was  not  conceded  by  Scrlo 
without  some  restrictions.  Wilhelm  had  required  that 
Hamlet  should  be  given  entire  and  unmutilated,  and 
Serlo  had  only  agreed  to  this  strange  request  in  so  far 
as  the  thing  was  possible.  They  had  often  contested  this 
point  already;  for  on  the  question  as  to  what  was  pos- 
sible or  impossible,  and  what  might  be  left  out  without 
mutilating  the  piece,  their  opinions  differed  widely. 

Wilhelm  was  still  at  that  happy  period  of  life  when 
a  man  cannot  understand  how  there  can  possibly  be  a 
defect  in  the  woman  he  loves  or  the  author  he  reveres. 
His  own  idea  of  them  is  so  entire,  so  free  from  incon- 
gruity of  any  kind,  that  he  imagines  the  same  perfect 
harmony  in  them.  Serlo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fond, 
perhaps  too  fond,  of  making  exceptions.  His  keen  un- 
derstanding was  seldom  willing  to  recognise  a  work  of 
art  as  anything  other  than  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
whole.  He  thought  that  as  plays  usually  were,  there  was 
no  great  reason  to  be  cautious  in  treating  them,  and 
that  ao  Shakespeare  of  course,  and  especially  Hamlet, 
would  have  to  be  cut  down  with  the  rest. 

But  Wilhelm  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Serlo's  remarks 
about  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  "It  is  not 
a  mixture  of  chafT  and  wheat,"  he  would  exclaim;  "it  is 
a  trunk  with  boughs,  twigs,  leaves,  blossoms  and  f cuii. 
Does  not  each  portion  spring  from  the  rest,  and  belong 
to  itr*  Serlo  would  answef  "We  are  not  accustomed 
to  have  the  whole  tree  brought  to  table;  an  art\s\  o^S^^ 
to  offer  his  guests  apples    of  gold  in  vessels  cit  i-i-^«" 
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.\ail  9t>  ^7  would  go  on,  exhausting  every  possible 
,jjgHHfiain  dnd  yet  seeming  to  differ  more  widely  than 

Out  iificnd  was  almost  in  despair,  when  one  day, 
^m  &  1*^"^  dispute,  Serlo  recommended  him  the  simplest 
qyitiMMl;  luniely,  to  resolve  at  once  on  taking  his  pen 
Mid  sttilLiitg  out  everything  in  the  tragedy  that  could  not 
yt)K>U>  t)e  acted  or  adapted  and  lo  press  two  or  more 
dMWM.t«Ms  mio  one,  or  if  he  were  not  yet  up  to  this  kind 
^  pivcrediDg  and  had  not  the  heart  for  it,  to  turn  the 
oMitec  over  to  him:  he  would  soon  finish  it. 

"But  that  is  contrary  to  our  agreement,"  cried  Wil- 
hchii.  "^Vith  your  goad  taste  how  can  you  act  and  spealc 
with  so  much  levity)" 

"My  friend,"  said  Serio,  "you  will  do  the  same  in 
time.  I  know  only  too  well  how  detestable  this  style  of 
thing  is,  and  probably  there  is  no  other  stage  in  the 
world  where  it  occurs;  but  where  can  you  find  another 
theatre  so  neglected  as  the  Germani  Authors  force  us 
to  this  nauseous  method  and  the  public  allows  it  How 
nmny  pieces  have  we,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  do  not 
exceed  the  measure  of  our  power  as  lo  numbers,  scenery, 
and  stage  machinery,  time,  dialogue,  and  the  physical 
strength  of  our  actors^  and  yet  we  are  expected  to  go 
on  acting  and  always  give  something  new.  Now  as  the 
mutilated  plays  draw  just  as  large  an  audience  as  the 
unmutilated,  why  should  not  we  profit  by  this  advantage! 
It  is  given  us  by  the  public  themselves.  Few  Germans, 
and  possibly  few  men  of  any  modem  nation  whatever, 
possess  feeling  for  an  lesthetic  whole.  Their  blame  and 
nraise  are  bestowed  on  parts  only— they  only  go  into 
sies  over  particular  passages,  and  for  this  we  actors 
be  especially  thankful,  for  after  all  the  theatre 
''ing  of  pieces  and  shreds  patched  together." 
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^b  now,"  said  WUheIra,  "but  need  it  remain  sol 
t  everything  always  remain  as  it  is^  Don't  try  to 
ivince  me  that  you  aie  right,  for  in  that  case  no 
power  on  eanh  could  induce  me  to  keep  a  contract  which 
I  had  agreed  to  under  the  grossest  error." 

Scrlo  gave  the  matter  a  joking  turn  and  begged  Wil- 
hclm  to  think  over  the  many  conversations  they  had  liad 
un  the  subject  and  tiy  himself  to  discover  some  method 
of  haadling  the  piece  successfully. 

After  some  days  passed    in  solitude  Wilhelm  reap- 
peared with  a  cheerful  countenance.     "I  am  very  much 
mntskeo."  he  said,  "if  I  have  not  found  out  a  plan  thai 
^tafll  remove  all  our  difficulties;  indeed  I  am  convinced 
^H|lC  Shakespeare  himself  would  have  pursued  the  same 
^■•■ne  if  his  genius  had  not  been  so  entirely  occupied 
^^HA  the  priocipa]  points,  and  possibly  led  astray  by  the 
mtaaaca  from  which  he  drew  his  plot" 

"Well,  let  us  hear,"  said  Serlo,  seating  himself  gravely 
uo  the  sofa.  "I  will  give  you  a  calm  hearing,  but  I  shall 
criticise  all  the  more  severely." 

"1  am  not  afraid,"  answered  Wilhelm,  "if  you  wiU 

only  listen.      After    the  most    careful  examination  and 

tsamre  deliberation  I  distinguish  two  main  points  in  the 

compocition  of  this  play.    First  the  grand  inner  relations 

between  the  personages  and  events— the  powerful  effects 

aiiiiog  from  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  principal 

Scares  to  this  tragedy.     These  are  separately  admirable, 

wd  the  *erics  in  which  they  follow  could  not  possibly 

be  DBprored.     No   kind   of  treatment  could  destroy  or 

-.-«,  ^;^fi<r,,rc  them.    These  are  what  every  one  longs  to 

-■>  one  dares  to  attack;  these  stamp  their  image 

iJ^  and  1  hear  they  have  nearly  all  been  pro- 

;hc  German  sUgc,     But  in  my  opinion  there 

.-    been   an    error    in   the    treatment   of  'he   second 
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noticeable  point  in  this  play:  namely,  the  outward  < 
cumstances  by  which  the  dtflerent  characters  are  trans- 
ferred from  place  to  place  and  in  one  way  or  another 
connected  by  chance  occurrences.  Too  little  importance 
has  been  set  on  these;  they  are  only  cursorily  mentioned 
and  sometimes  overlooked  altogether.  They  are  certainly 
but  threads — thin  and  loose  ones  loo  —  but  they  run 
through  the  whole  piece  and  hold  together  what  would 
and  does  fall  to  pieces  when,  in  the  belief  that  by  leav- 
ing their  ends  we  have  done  more  than  enough,  we  cut 
the  rest  away. 

"Among  these  outward  circumstances  I  reckon  the 
disturbances  in  Norway,  the  war  with  young  Fortinbras, 
the  embassy  to  the  old  uncle,  the  setdement  of  the  dis- 
pute, Fortinbras's  march  to  and  return  from  Poland;  also 
Horatio's  return  from  Wittenberg,  Hamlet's  wish  to  go 
thither,  Laertes'  journey  lo  France,  his  return,  the  sending 
of  Hamlet  to  England,  his  capture  by  pirates  and  the 
death  of  the  two  courtiers  by  the  letter,  of  which,  like 
Uriah,  they  were  the  bearers:  these  are  all  circumstances 
and  events  which  would  help  to  fill  a  novel,  but  have  an 
especially  damaging  effect  on  the  unity  of  a  piece  where 
the  hero  has  no  plan,  and  are  most  incorrect." 

"There,  now  you  are  speaking  as  J  like  to  hear  you," 
cried  Serio, 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  answered  Wilhelm.  "You  may 
not  be  so  disposed  to  praise  me  as  I  go  oa  These 
errors  are  to  the  piece  what  temporary  supports  arc  to  a 
building;  they  must  not  be  removed  until  a  firm  wall 
has  been  built  up  beneath  them,  My  proposition  there- 
fore is,  that  the  above-mentioned  grand  relations  be  not 
only  left  untouched,  but  treated — both  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail — with  the  greatest  circumspection  and  tenderness; 
wlule  oo  the  odier  hand  I  would  entirely  do  away  widi 
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these  external,  detached,  scattered  and  distracting  motives 
and  substitute  one  only  in  their  stead." 

"And  that  would  be!"  asked  Serio,  raising  himself 
from  his  recumbent  posture. 

"It  is  in  the  piece  already,"  answered  Wilhilm;  "only 
I  shall  make  the  right  use  of  it.  It  is  the  disturbances 
in  Norway,  Here  is  my  plan ,  ready  for  your  criticism. 
After  the  death  of  Hamlefs  father,  the  recently  subdued 
Norwegians  become  restless.  The  Danish  viceroy  sends 
his  son  Horatio,  one  of  Hamlet's  old  school  friends,  but 
who  has  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  courage  and  prudence, 
to  hasten  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  which  is  making  but 
tardy  progress  under  the  present  drunken  and  licentious 
king,  Horatio  had  known  the  old  king,  had  borne  a 
part  in  his  last  battles  and  stood  high  in  his  favour;  and 
this  will  not  injure  the  first  scene  with  the  ghost  The 
new  king  gives  Horatio  audience  and  sends  Laertes  to 
Norway  with  a  message  that  the  fleet  will  soon  arrive; 
Horatio  meanwhile  receiving  orders  to  hasten  its  equip- 
ment. Hamlefs  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  h« 
consent  to  his  embarking  with  Horatio  as  he  wishes." 

"Thank  God!"  cried  Serlo;  "then  we  are  rid  of  the 
Wittenberg  college  which  has  always  been  such  a  grievous 
stumbling-block  to  me.  Your  idea  is  very  good;  for  the 
two  distant  objects,  Norway  and  the  fleet,  are  all  that  the 
spectator  has  to  imagine;  the  rest  he  can  tie,  it  takes 
pkce  before  his  eyes  and  his  imagination  is  not  hunted 
through  the  world  from  place  to  place." 

"You  can  easily  see  now,"  said  Wilhelm,  "how  I 
mean  to  keep  the  rest  together.  On  Hamlet's  revealing 
his  stepfather's  crime  to  Horatio,  the  latter  advises  his 
coming  to  Norway  with  him,  gaining  over  the  army  and 
returning  in  arms.  As  Hamlet  is  becoming  dangerous 
to  the  king  and  queen  they  can  devise  no  better  method 


of  getting  rid  of  him  than  to  send  him  after  the  fleet 
with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstera  as  spies,  and  Laenes 
in  the  meanwhile  returning,  enraged  to  such  a  point  that 
he  is  quite  ready  to  commit  muidei,  is  sent  after  Hamlet. 
The  fleet  is  detained  by  contrary  winds  and  Hamlet 
comes  back.  Some  suitable  reason  for  his  church-yard 
wandering  will  turn  up,  1  have  no  doubt;  his  encounter 
with  Laertes  in  Ophelia's  grave  is  a  grand  moment  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  up,  After  this  the  king  may 
possibly  think  it  advisable  to  get  rid  of  Hamlet  at  once; 
the  festival  at  departure  and  the  seeming  reconciltatioa 
between  himself  and  Laertes  are  solemnly  celebrated,  a 
tournament  is  held  and  Hamlet  and  Laertes  fence.  I 
cannot  finish  the  piece  without  the  four  dead  bodies; 
not  one  must  be  left  alive,  and  as  the  nation  has  to 
proceed  to  election  once  more,  Hamlet  gives  his  dying 
vote  for  Horatio." 

"Now  sit  down  quickly,  and  work  it  otit,"  said  Serlo. 
"I  thoroughly  approve  the  idea,  only  don't  wait  tUl  your 
fancy  has  cooled." 


CHAPTER  V. 
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WlLHELM  had  long  been  busy  over  a  translation  of 
Hamlet;  in  this  he  had  made  use  of  Wieland's  clever 
work,  which  indeed  had  been  his  first  introduction  to 
Shakespeare.  He  had  added  whatever  Wieland  had  left 
out,  and  was  thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  and 
Serlo  bad  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  play  should 
be  treated,  in  possession  of  a  complete  version.  He  now 
"in,  according  to  his  plan,  to  strike  out,  to  insert. 
Iter  and  then  often  to  restore  to  its  original  fonu, 
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for,  satisfied  as  he  was  with  his  own  idea  in  theory,  its 
carrying  out  seemed  always  to  spoil  the  original. 

As  soon  as  the  piece  was  finished  he  read  it  aloud 
to  Serlo  and  the  rest  of  the  company.  They  all  ap- 
peared very  much  pleased  with  his  work,  and  Serlo  in 
particular  made  some  especially  favourable  remarks. 

"You  have  perceived  with  great  justice,"  he  said, 
"that  though  outward  circumstances  are  necessary  as  an 
accompaniment  to  this  piece,  they  ought  to  be  less  com- 
plicated than  those  which  the  great  poet  has  given  us. 
Whatever  is  supposed  to  be  going  on  outside  the  theatre 
— not  seen  but  only  imagined  by  the  spectator — is  like  a 
background  in  front  of  which  the  acting  figures  move. 
The  play  gains  by  the  broad  but  simple  distant  prospect 
of  Norway  and  the  fleet;  if  that  were  entirely  removed, 
the  whole  thing  would  sink  into  a  mere  family  scene, 
and  the  grand  notion  of  a  royal  house  ruined  by  its 
own  crimes,  and  ill  unseemly  deeds  would  not  be 
presented  to  us  in  its  full  dignity.  At  the  same  time, 
if  that  background  is  in  itself  complex,  variable,  and 
confused,  it  mars  the  effect  of  the  figures  acting  be- 
fore it." 

Wilhelm  began  to  lake  Shakespeare's  part  again, 
showing  that  he  had  written  for  islanders — for  English- 
men accustomed  to  see  no  other  background  than  ships  and 
Bca-voyages,  the  French  coast  and  pirates — and  that  what 
to  Germans  was  distracting  and  confusing  was  a  thing 
of  every-day  life  to  an  Englishman. 

Serlo  was  forced  to  yield  the  pointj  but  they  both 
agreed  that  as  the  piece  was  to  be  given  on  the  German 
stage,  a  graver  and  simpler  background  would  better  suit 
the  German  mode  of  thought. 

The  parts  had  already  been  distributed.  Serlo  had 
undertaken  Polonius;  Aurelia,  Ophelia-,  l,a.«\.^  ■^wft.-^ 
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denoted  beforehand  by  his  name,  and  a  short,  stout,  lively 
young  fellow,  who  had  lately  arrived,  received  the  part 
of  Horatio;  their  only  difficulty  was  to  provide  for  the 
king  and  the  ghost,  as  only  the  old  blusterer  was  left 
over  for  both.  As  king  Serlo  proposed  the  Pedant,  but 
Wilhelm  protested  against  this  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
They  could  come  to  no  decision. 

Wilhelm  moreover,  had  in  his  version,  left  both  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstem.  "Why  did  not  you  put  those 
two  into  one!"  said  Serlo.  "The  abbreviation  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  make." 

"Heaven  defend  me  from  such  abbreviations!"  cried 
Wilhehn;  "they  do  away  with  both  sense  and  effect 
What  those  two  are  and  do,  no  one  man  could  possibly 
represent.  In  such  trifles  as  these  Shakespeare  proves 
his  greatness.  That  cautious  method  of  procedure,  that 
cringing  and  creeping,  ready  subservience,  coaxing  and 
flattery;  that  agile  dexterity,  everything  to  every  man  and 
yet  so  empty,  that  righteous  knavery,  that  incapacity — 
how  could  it  all  be  represented  by  one  man?  There 
ought  to  be  at  least  a  dozen,  if  one  could  only  get  them; 
individually  they  are  worth  nothing;  they  must  be  in 
society — in  fact  they  are  society^and  Shakespeare  was 
very  moderate  and  prudent  in  letting  only  two  such 
creatures  appear.  Besides,  in  my  version  I  want  a  pair 
of  them  to  contrast  with  that  one  good  and  excellent 
Horatio." 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Serlo;  "and  we  shall  be 
able  to  manage  it.  Elmira"  (the  name  given  to  the  old 
blusterer's  eldest  daughter)  "shall  take  one.  It  can  do 
no  harm  for  them  to  be  good-looking,  and  I'll  dress  and 
train  the  little  dears  so  that  it  shall  be  a  treat  to  look 
at  them." 
I         Philine  was  delighted  beyond  measure  that  the  part 
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of  Queen  in  the  smaller  play  had  been  assigned  to  her. 
"I'll  make  it  seem  quite  natural,"  she  said,  "to  marry  a 
second  husband  in  a  hurry  after  having  loved  the  first 
immensely.  I  shall  hope  for  tremendous  applause,  and 
every  man  shall  long  to  be  my  third." 

Aurelia  looked  annoyed;  her  dislike  to  Philine  wa«  j 
mcreasing  daily. 

"It's  a  great  pity,"  said  Serlo,  "that  we  can't  bring 
in  a  ballet;  you  should  dance  a  pas  de  deux  with  your 
first  and  second  husbands,  the  elder  one  should  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  music,  and  your  little  feet  and  ankles 
would  look  charming  on  the  small  theatre  at  the  back  of  J 
the  stage." 

"You  can  know  very  little  about  ray  ankles,"  aDr  I 
swered  Philine  pertly,  "and  as  to  my  little  feel,"  she  I 
went  on,  pulling  her  hand  under  the  table  quickly,  pull*  1 
ing  off  her  slippers  and  placing  them  side  by  side  before  I 
Serlo,  "there  are  their  little  stilts,  and  I'll  trouble  you  to  I 
find  prettier  ones." 

"I  meant  what  I  said,"  he  answered,  looking  at  the  I 
graceful  little  slippers.  "Certainly,  it  would  be  difficult  ' 
to  find  anything  prettier," 

They  were  of  Paris  workmanship,  and  had  been  given 
to  Philine  by  the  Countess,  whose  fool  was  celebrated 
for  its  beauty. 

"They  are  most  charming  objects,"  exclaimed  Serlo,  J 
"my  heart  leaps  up  within  me  when  I  behold  them." 

"Look  at  his  ecstasies!"  cried  Philine. 

"There's  nothing  prettier  than  such  a  well-made  pair 
of  slippers,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  their  sound  is  still  more 
charming  than  their  appearance."  He  took  them  up  and 
let  them  fall  several  times  one  after  another  on  the  table. 

"What  are  you  doingi"  cried  Philine.  "Give  them  , 
back  to  me  directly." 
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^ k  comic  gravity  and  f 

K^'i^*  ^«lalBty  bachelors  there's  noching 

.  ^  :>iKfc  little  shoes.     Tbey  may  t^k 

g  brooks,  whispering  win<L  and 

thu  has  ever  been  sung,  played,  or 

':mi)i:    I  slick  to   this  tapl   Up! — the 

^^tixi^Lt  in  a  rondo  that  one's  never  tired 

I  tbtr  slippers  out  of  his  hands,  saying: 
i  quite  on  one  side,  they're  so  much 
1  then  began  to  rub  the  soles  to- 
^tttey  bum!"  she  said,  putting  one  of  them 
,  nibbed  them  again,  and  held  one  out 
ft  *as  good-natured  enough  to  touch  it,  and 
s  moment  she  cried  "Tap!  tapl"  and  gave 
A  sharp  blow  with  the  heel  that  he  screamed 
his  hand  back.  "I'll  teach  you  to  talk  non- 
^  about  my  slippers,"  she  said  laughing. 
"^"AoJ  I'll  teach  you  to  play  children's  ixicks  on  old 
vKlPlfl,"  answered  Seilo,  jumping  up,  seizing  her,  and 
ttUuiBg  a  number  of  kisses,  not  one  of  which  she  allowed 
TitAi  to  take  without  an  artful  show  of  determined  resistance. 
UiuiAK  the  struggle,  her  long  hair  fell  down,  and  wound 
i«und  them  both,  the  chair  fell,  and  Aurelia,  thoroughly 
AOUkjyed  at  this  disgraceful  scene,  rose  '-  -*' ' 


CHAPTER  VL 


Tboij-gh  in  Wilhelm's  new  version  of  Hamlet  ai^ 
f  characters  had  been  left  out,  those  remaining 
'f  numerous,  and  the  company  scarcely 
r  its  performance. 
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most  give  the  rest  of  us  pleasure  and  by  thousands  of 
hearers  are  entirely  overlooked." 

"But  with  so  much  feeling  why  does  not  he  go  on 
the  stagel" 

"A  hoarse  voice  and  stiff  manner  prevent  his  doing 
that,"  answered  Serlo,  "and  his  melancholy  temperament 
excludes  him  from  society.  I  have  taken  the  greatest 
trouble  to  make  him  Intimate  with  me,  but  entirely  ia 
vain.  He  reads  beautifully — as  I  have  never  heard  any 
one  read  before;  no  one  understands  so  thoroughly  the 
delicate  boundary  line  between  declamation  and  impas- 
sioned recital." 

"The  very  man!  the  very  man!"  cried  Wilhelm;  "what 
a  fortunate  discovery!  Now  we  have  found  some  one  to 
recite  the  passage  of  'The  rugged  Pyrrhus.'" 

"No  one  who  felt  less  passionately  eager  on  this 
matter  than  you  do,  would  be  able  to  make  everything 
serve  iiis  ends,"  said  Scrlo. 

"Certainly,"  said  Wilhelm.  ''I  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, lest  we  should  have  to  leave  out  that  passage  and 
so  cripple  the  whole  piece." 

"I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be,"  said  Aurelia. 

"I  hope  to  convert  you  to  my  opinion  very  soon," 
answered  Wilhelm.  "Shakespeare  has  a  double  purpose 
in  introducing  these  newly-arrived  players:  the  man  who 
recites  the  death  of  Priam  with  so  much  real  feeling 
makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  prince  himself;  he 
sharpens  the  wavering  young  man's  conscience,  and  thus 
the  Jirst  scene  becomes  a  prelude  to  the  second,  in  which 
thelitde  play  produces  such  a  powerful  effect  on  the  king. 
Hamlet  feels  himself  put  to  shame  by  the  player's  deep 
sympathy  in  feigned  and  foreign  sorrow.  It  rouses  within 
bim  the  idea  of  taking  the  same  means  to  work  on  his 
l^^m's  conscience.     What  a.  wonderful  monologue  that 


is  with  which  the  second  act  closesl     I  quite  look  for- 
ward to  reciting  it. 


Or  he  to  Hecuba,  ilut  be  iliould  weep  ftor  berT" 

"If  wc  can  only  get  our  man  on  the  stage,"  said 
Auielia. 

"We  must  bring  him  to  the  point  by  degrees,"  an- 
swered Serlo.  "He  can  read  the  passage  at  the  re- 
hearsals; we  will  say  we  are  expecting  an  actor  to  take 
that  part  and  we  shall  see  then  how  we  get  on  with  him." 

Having  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  matter,  their 
conversation  turned  to  the  ghost.  Wiihelm  could  not 
resolve  on  giving  the  living  king  to  the  Pedant  that  the 
old  blusterer  might  play  the  ghost;  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  wail  a  little,  as  some  new  actors  had  an- 
nounced their  coming,  and  possibly  one  of  them  might 
prove  to  be  the  right  man. 

The  reader  can  therefore  imagine  Wilhelm's  astonish- 
ment at  finding  on  his  table  the  same  evening  a  sealed 
letter  written  in  a  remarkable  hand  and  addressed  to  him 
in  his  assumed  theatrical  name.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"You  are  in  great  perplexity,  O  strange  youthi  we 
know  it.  You  can  scarcely  find  human  beings,  much 
less  ghosts,  for  your  Hamlet.  Your  zeal  deserves  a 
miracle;  we  cannot  work  miracles,  but  something  mar- 
vellous shall  come  to  pass.  If  you  have  confidence,  the 
t  shall  appear  at  the  right  moment.     Take  courage 
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WMt  l>tf  (Mcpatcd.     There  is  no  need  of  an  answer; 
iJmU  Nr  made  aware  of  your  decision." 

Ht  sped  back  to  Serlo  with  this  letter.  Serlo,  after 
iMkling  it  again  and  again,  said  gravely  that  it  was  a. 
MTivus  matter  and  they  must  reflect  before  ventur- 
ing on  such  a  risk.  They  talked  the  matter  over; 
Aurelia  said  nothing  but  smiled  quietly  from  time  to 
lime,  and  some  days  after,  when  the  subject  came  up 
again,  intimated  pretty  plainly  that  she  believed  her 
brother  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  joke.  She  begged 
Wilhelm  not  to  be  anxious  but  wait  in  patience  for  the 
ghost. 

Serlo  was  altogether  in  the  best  of  spirits;  the  de- 
parting actors  were  doing  their  best  in  order  to  make 
their  loss  duly  felt,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  public  as  to 
the  new  company  gave  a  prospect  of  good  receipts. 

Neither  had  Wilhelm's  society  been  without  its  in- 
fluence on  him.  He  began  to  speak  more  about  art;  for 
after  all  he  was  a  German — one  of  a  nation  that  likes  to 
render  itself  an  account  of  its  actions.  Wilhelm  wrote 
down  many  of  these  conversations,  but,  as  our  tale  must 
not  be  too  often  interrupted,  we  will  take  some  other 
opportunity  of  laying  these  essays  on  the  drama  before 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  such 
things. 

Seilo  was  especially  merry  one  evening  when  speak- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  he  meant  to  give  the  character 
of  Polonius.  "This  time,"  he  said,  "I  promise  you  a 
real  treat  from  this  worthy  gentleman.  I'll  eithibit  most 
charmingly  the  due  amount  of  calmness  and  assurance, 
emptiness  and  importance,  amiability  and  insipidity, 
liberty  and  watchfulness,  sincere  knavery  and  lying  truth. 

"'ve  you,  both  in  word  and  deed,  this  gray-headed, 
jersevering,  Ume-serving,  half-rogue  in  the  most 
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polite  and  courtly  fashion,  and  the  somewhat  rude  rough 
strokes  of  our  author  shall  do  me  good  service.  I'll 
talk  like  a  book  when  I'm  primed  beforehand,  and  like 
a  fool  when  I'm  in  a  good  humour.  I'll  be  absurd  and 
insipid  in  order  to  disagree  with  no  one,  and  too  artful 
to  notice  that  they're  laughing  at  me.  I  have  seldom 
felt  so  much  mischievous  pleasure  in  acting  a  pan 
before." 

"I  wish  I  could  say  or  hope  as  much  of  mine,"  said 
Aurelia.  "I  have  neither  youlhfulness  nor  sensibility 
enough  to  be  at  home  in  the  character  of  Ophelia.  One 
thing  only  I  know,  to  my  sorrow:  the  feeling  that  turned 
Ophelia  mad  will  not  forsake  me." 

"We  won't  take  the  matter  so  strictly,"  said  Wilhelm. 
"As  to  myself,  much  as  I  have  studied  the  piece,  1  see 
that  my  wish  to  take  the  part  of  Hamlet  has  been  a 
great  mistake.  The  more  I  study  the  part,  the  more 
clearly  I  see,  that  in  my  whole  appearance  there  is  not 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  physiognomy  of  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  and  when  I  thinJc  how  closely  every 
feature  of  the  part  is  connected  I  hardly  dare  trust  to 
producing  even  a  tolerable  impression." 

"You  begin  your  career  very  conscientiously,"  said 
Serlo.  "An  actor  must  suit  himself  to  his  part  as  well 
as  he  can,  and  the  part  must  give  way  to  the  actor.  But 
how  has  Shakespeare  drawn  Hamlet?  Is  he  so  very  un- 
like  youl" 

"First  of  all,  Hamlet  is  a  fair  man,"  replied  Wilhelm. 

"I  call  that  far-fetched,"  said  Aurelia.  "What  makes 
you  think  sol" 

"As  a  Dane  and  a  Northman  he  must  naturally  have 
gjaii  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

"Do  you  think  Shakespeare  thought  of  thatl" 

"I  do  not  find  it  said  in  so  many  words,  but  an.  ' 


looking  at  tlie  connexion  I  think  there  can  be  no  citie».~~ 
tion.  Fencing  is  a  trouble  to  him,  the  perspiration  runs 
down  his  face,  and  the  queen  says:  He'i  fal  and  icani 
of  breath.  Can  you  fancy  him  from  that  .mythtng  else 
but  a  fair,  easy-going  fellowl  Dark-complexioned  men 
are  seldom  fat  in  their  youth.  And  then  his  vacillating 
melancholy,  soft-hearted  grief  and  active  indecision — 
do  not  they  sit  much  better  on  such  a  figure  than  on  a. 
youth  with  brown  curly  locks  from  whom  more  resolu- 
tion and  lightness  of  action  might  be  looked  fori" 

"You  are  spoiling  all  that  I  had  imagined,"  cried 
Aurelia.  "Away  with  your  fat  Hamlet!  Pray  don't  in- 
troduce your  corpulent  prince  to  us!  Give  us  rather  a 
substitute  that  can  charm  and  touch  us.  The  author's 
intention  is  not  so  important  to  us  as  our  own  amuse- 
ment; the  charm  we  desire  must  have  an  affinity  wiili 
ourselves," 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Serlo     1 


One  evening  the  party  fell  into  a  discussion  as 
the  relative  merits  of  the  novel  and  the  drama, 
assured  them  it  was  a  useless  and  mistaken  dispute 
either  could  be  first-rate  of  its  kind,  but  each  must  keep 
within  the  limits  peculiar  to  it. 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  am  clear  on  the  subject,"  said 
Wilhelm. 

"Who  is?"  answered  Serlo.  "And  yet,"  he  added, 
"it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  and  ascertain  the  point 
a  little  more  nearly." 

Alter  talking  the  matter  over  for  some  time  they 
me  to  pretty  nearly  the  following  results:  We  see 
imaa  nature  and  human  actions  in  the  novel  as  well 
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as  in  Ihe  draroa.  The  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  fiction  does  not  lie  in  their  outward  form  alone, 
nor  in  the  fact  tliat  in  the  one  the  characters  are  made 
to  speak,  while  in  the  other  what  concerns  them  is  for 
the  most  part  told  us.  Unfortunately  many  dramas  are 
merely  romances  thrown  into  dialogue,  and  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  write  a  play  in  a  series  of  letters. 

In  a  novel,  opinions  and  events  ought  to  be  re- 
presented; in  a  drama,  characters  and  actions,  A  novel 
should  proceed  slowly,  and  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
character  should,  in  some  way  or  other,  retard  the  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  towards  its  dSnouement.  The  drama 
on  the  contrary  ought  to  advance  rapidly;  the  character 
of  its  principal  figure  should  be  ever  pressing  towards  the 
end,  and  only  be  retarded  by  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  hero  of  romance  must  be  passive,  or  at  any  rate  not 
eminently  active;  but  deeds  and  effects  are  expected  from 
the  hero  of  a  drama.  Grandison,  Clarissa,  Pamela,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  even  Tom  Jones,  if  not  passive,  are 
still  retarding  personages,  and  all  the  events  are  to  a 
certain  extent  modelled  on  their  opinions.  In  the  drama 
the  hero  moulds  nothing  to  his  own  views;  all  things 
oppose  him,  and  he  either  clears  the  hindrancae  from  his 
patli  or  is  overpowered  by  them. 

They  also  agreed  that  though  chance  may  be  allowed 
some  scope  in  a  novel,  it  must  always  be  steered  and 
led  by  the  opinions  of  the  characters;  while,  on  the 
other  hand.  Fate,  which,  by  means  of  circumstances  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  impels  human  beings  without 
any  participation  of  their  own  towards  some  unforeseen 
catastrophe,  can  only  find  place  in  the  drama;  that 
chance  may  be  allowed  to  produce  pathetic  but  never 
-tragic  situations,  while  Fate  must  always  be  awful,  aa4g 
Lil>ccoines  in  the  highest  sense  tragic  when  linking  togethttfl 
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in  one  sad  bond  guilty  and  innocent  deeds  which  hsve  | 
been  in  no  way  connected. 

These  observations  brought  Ihem  back  once  more  to 
Hamlefs  strange  character  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
play.  Its  hero,  they  said,  had  in  fad  only  opinions; 
they  are  only  events  which  occur  to  him,  and  for  this 
reason  the  piece  has  something  of  the  lengthy  nature  of 
a  novel:  but  as  the  plan  is  sketched  out  by  Fate — as  the 
piece  starts  with  one  awful  deed  and  its  hero  is  con- 
tinuaUy  urged  forward  to  the  commission  of  another,  it 
is  in  reality  in  the  highest  sense  tragic  and  can  adroit  of 
none  but  a  tragical  conclusion, 

Some  readings  of  the  piece  were  now  to  be  held,  to 
which  Wilhelni  looked  forward  with  delight.  He  had 
collated  the  parts  so  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  on 
that  head.  All  the  actors  knew  the  piece,  and  he  only 
tried  to  convince  them,  before  beginning,  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  reading-rehearsal.  "Just,"  he  said,  "as 
we  expect  every  musician  to  be  able  (at  least  in  some 
measure)  to  play  at  sight,  so  every  actor,  indeed  every 
educated  person,  ought  to  practise  reading  at  sight,  and 
leam  to  catch  at  once  the  character  of  a  play,  poem  or 
tale  so  asto  read  it  aloud  well  and  fluently.  All  the  leam- 
ing-by-heart  in  the  world  is  of  no  use  until  the  actor  has 
penetrated  into  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  author;  the 
mere  letter  is  powerless." 

Serlo  assured  them  he  would  be  indulgent  at  all  the 
other  rehearsals,  even  at  the  last  general  rehearsal  itself, 
if  justice  were  only  done  to  the  reading,  "In  general," 
he  said,  "there  is  nothing  more  ludicrous  than  to  hear 
actors  talk  about  study;  I  have  just  the  same  feeling  as 
when  I  hear  freemasons  talk  about  work." 

The  rehearsal  proved  satisfactory,  and  it  may  be  said 
at  these  few  well-employed  hours  laid  a  foundadoa 
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for  Ibe  higb  receipts  and  subsequent  fame  of  the  com 

"You  did  very  right,  my  friend,"  said  Serlo  when 
they  were  alone,  "to  speak  so  seriously  to  our  colleagues, 
Iwi  I  fear  that  they  will  scarcely  cotne  up  to  your 
*ifibes,"  " 

"How  do  you  mean?"  said  Wilhelm. 
"Well,"  answered  Serlo,  "it  has  been  my  experience 
thai  easy  as  it  is  to  set  people's  imagination  in  motion,' 
and  pleased  as  they  are  to  listen  to  tales,  any  kind 
of  tinaginaiion  that  you  can  speak  of  as  productive, 
is  rircly  to  be  found  among  them.  With  actors  this  is 
paiticuUrly  noticeable;  they  are  all  delighted  enough  to 
Dttdcrtike  &  beautiful,  telling,  brilliant  part,  but  it  is 
teldon  the  case  that  any  one  of  them  does  more  than 
■libstitote  himself  self-complacendy  for  the  hero,  without 
traublisg  his  head  in  the  least  as  to  whether  anybody 
dK  will  look  upon  him  in  that  light.  It  is  given  to  very 
few  indeed  to  grasp  the  author's  thoughts  vividly — to  see 
what  portion  uf  their  own  individuality  must  be  aban- 
doned in  order  tu  do  justice  to  their  part — to  comprehend 
how,  by  being  firmly  convinced  themselves  that  they  are 
lomc  one  eUe,  they  can  force  their  audience  to  a  like 
msvictioo,  and  how,  by  an  inward  truth  in  their  faculty 
of  conceiving  and  representing  things,  boards  may  be 
timed  into  a  temple  and  pasteboard  into  a  forest  This 
tnestal  power,  and  this  alone,  deceives  the  spectator;  this 
foigcd,  feigned  truth  alone,  produces  effect  and  illusion; 
bat  who  a  there  that  understands  it  in  the  faintest  degreet 
Do  not  let  m  therefore  lay  too  much  weight  on  mind  and 
fodiag.  The  surest  way  is  to  explain  calmly  to  our  friends 
the  taitx  of  the  lileial  reading,  and  open  theii  under- 
m  jm^ings.  Those  who  possess  talent  will  of  themselves 
^■^ttljr  find  tbeir  way  to  a  clever  and  feeling  method  ott 
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expression;  those  who  have  none  will  not  at  all  evehtel 
act  or  speak  quite  incorrectly.  In  my  experience  there 
is  no  worse  presumption,  either  among  actors  or  men  in 
general,  than  the  fancying  they  can  be  clever  and  in- 
tellectual before  they  have  understood  or  become  con- 
versanE  with  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  used." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wn.HELM  came  very  early  to  the  first  rehearsal  azto 
found  himself  alone  on  the  boards.  The  house  surprised 
him  and  brought  back  the  strangest  associations.  The 
landscape  scenery  was  arranged  exactly  as  it  had  been 
in  the  theatre  of  his  native  town,  on  the  morning  of  the 
very  rehearsal  at  which  Mariana  had  made  her  first  eager 
confession  of  love  to  him.  The  peasants'  houses  were 
as  like  one  another  on  the  two  stages  as  they  are  in  the 
country;  the  real  morning  sun  came  in  at  a  half^opened 
window -shutter  and  fell  on  part  of  a  bench  which  was 
roughly  fastened  up  near  the  door;  but  alas,  it  did 
not  now,  as  then,  fall  on  Mariana's  figure.  He  sat  down 
and  thought  over  this  strange  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances; he  believed  it  must  be  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  perhaps  see  her  again  soon  in  this  very  place. 
Alas!  it  was  nothing  more  than  that  a  farce  with  this 
scenery  was  at  that  time  very  often  given  on  the  Ger- 
man stage. 

His  reflections  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  arrival 
of  the  other  actors,  accompanied  by  two  lovers  of  the 
stage  and  the  green-room  whom  Wilhelm  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm.  One  of  these  men  was  slightly  attached  to 
Madame  Melina,  but  the  other's  was  a  pure  attachment 
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to  the  drama,  and  both  were  of  that  stamp  which  every 
good  company  ought  to  rejoice  in  securing  as  friends. 
Vou  could  hardly  say  which  was  predominant^ their  love 
for  the  stage  or  their  knowledge  of  it.  They  were  too 
fond  of  it  to  know  it  thoroughly  and  impartially,  but 
tliey  knew  it  well  enough  to  appreciate  what  was 
good  and  proscribe  what  was  worthless.  Their  love 
for  the  theatre  was  so  strong  that  they  could  endure 
even  mediocrity,  but  the  glorious  joy  which  anything 
really  good  afforded  them,  both  in  anticipation  and 
recollection,  it  is  impossible  to  express.  The  merely 
mechanical  portion  gave  them  pleasure,  the  intellectual 
put  them  into  ecstasies,  and  it  was  so  thoroughly  their 
hobby  that  even  a  fragmentary  rehearsal  could  throw 
them  into  a  kind  of  illusion.  In  their  eyes  defects 
seemed  to  vanish  into  distance,  while  what  was  well 
done  touched  them  like  an  object  close  at  hand.  In  short 
they  were  amateurs  whom  every  artist  might  have  wished 
to  secure  for  his  own  profession.  Their  favourite  prome- 
nade was  from  the  side-scenes  to  the  pit,  their  pleasantest 
resting-place  the  dressing-room,  their  busiest  occupation 
helping  the  actors  to  improve  their  attitudes,  costumes, 
and  mode  of  declaiming  or  reciting;  their  most  animated 
conversation  turned  on  the  effect  produced  in  the  theatre, 
and  their  incessant  and  unwearying  efforts  were  devoted 
to  keeping  up  attention,  activity  and  exactness  in  the 
actors,  doing  them  many  a  service  and  kindness,  and, 
without  extravagant  expense,  procuring  for  the  whole 
company  many  a  pleasure.  They  had  obtained  for  them- 
selves exclusive  permission  to  be  present  at  every  re- 
hearsal and  performance.  On  the  subject  of  Hamlet 
they  differed  on  some  points  with  Wilhelm;  here  and 
there  he  gave  way,  mainlaining  his  own  opinion  how- 
ever in  most  cases,  and  their  coniersations  to^'i^iitt  qti. 
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the  matter  helped  to  form  liis  taste.  He  allowed  the  tWO~l 
friends  to  see  how  highly  he  va.tued  them,  and  they  on 
their  side    foresaw   nothing   less   important  than   a   new 
epoch   for   the  German    theatre   as  the  result  of  their 
united  exertions. 

The  presence  of  these  two  men  was  of  great  service 
to  the  rehearsals.  They  more  especially  convinced  our 
actors  that  attitude  and  gesture  must  always  be  com- 
bined with  the  words  at  the  rehearsals  just  as  they 
purposed  to  exhibit  them  at  the  performances,  and  that 
everything  must  be  mechanically  united  by  the  force  of 
habit.  Above  all,  they  said,  actors  ought  most  carefully  to 
avoid  allowing  themselves  any  vulgar  movement  of  the 
hands  during  the  rehearsal  of  a  tragedy:  a  tragic  actor  who 
took  snuif  at  a  rehearsal  always  made  them  anxious,  as 
most  probably  he  would  miss  his  pinch  at  the  same  place 
when  he  was  acting  before  the  public.  Indeed  they  went 
so  far  as  to  hold  that  no  one  ought  to  rehearse  his  part 
in  boots  if  it  was  to  be  acted  in  shoes.  But  nothing, 
they  insisted,  distressed  them  more  than  to  see  the 
actresses  when  rehearsing  hide  their  hands  in  the  folds 
of  their  dresses. 

Another  great  good  effected  by  the  arguments  of 
these  two  men  was  that  all  the  actors  learnt  their  military 
exercise.  Where  so  many  military  parts  occur  in  a  play, 
they  said  nothing  could  look  more  miserable  than  a 
niunber  of  fellows  in  captains'  and  majors'  uniforms 
waddling  about  the  stage  without  the  faintest  trace  of 
ever  having  been  drilled. 

Wilhelm  and  Laertes  were  the  first  lo  put  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  a  subaltern  officer,  continuing  their 
fencing  practice  the  while  with  great  assiduity. 

All    this    trouble    did    the    two    amateurs    take 
Iraining  a  company  that  had  come  together  in  such  A 


happy  fashion.  They  were  providing  for  the  fulure  satis- 
faction of  the  public  while  that  very  pubhc  was  often 
making  merry  over  them  and  their  so  very  evident  hobby. 
Nobody  knew  how  much  reason  there  was  to  be  thank- 
ful to  these  men,  especially  as  ihey  did  not  omit  again 
and  again  to  impress  one  weighty  point  on  the  actors: 
namely,  (hat  it  was  their  duty  to  speak  loudly  and  dis- 
tinctly. Just  on  this  point  they  met  with  more  opposi- 
tion and  reluctance  than  they  had  expected.  Most  of 
the  actors  maintained  that  they  could  be  heard  well 
enough,  but  very  few  took  any  pains  to  make  themselves 
so.  Some  laid  the  fault  on  the  building,  and  others  said  | 
it  was  impossible  to  scream  when  you  had  to  speak  I 
naturally,  secretly  or  tenderly. 

Our  two  amateurs,  having  an  unspeakable  measure 
of  patience,  tried  all  means  to  clear  up  their  confusion 
and  get  over  their  seif-willed  obstinacy.  They  spared  ' 
neither  argument  nor  flattery,  and  at  last  gained  their 
end,  Wilhelm's  good  example  being  of  great  use  on  this 
head.  He  asked  them  as  an  especial  favour  to  take 
seats  in  some  distant  comer  of  the  house  during  the 
rehearsals,  and  to  knock  the  bench  with  a  key  whenever 
they  were  not  able  to  hear  him  perfectly.  His  articula- 
tion was  good,  his  pronunciation  not  exaggerated,  he 
raised  his  voice  gradually,  and  never  screamed  even  in 
the  most  vehement  passages.  The  tapping  of  the  key 
was  heard  less  and  less  at  every  rehearsal;  by  degrees 
the  other  actors  submitted  to  the  same  operation,  and  at 
last  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  piece  would  be 
heard  in  every  comer  of  the  house. 

From  this  example  we  can  see  how  fond  people  are  I 
of  gaining  their  end  in  their  own  way — how  much  paina  j 
must  be  taken  to  make  them  understand  what  is 
reality  perfectly  obvious;    and  how   very  diffitwV  '■«.  'v^l 
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to  make    men    perceive  the  priniaiy  conditions, 
which   alone  what   they   themselves  wish  to  accomplish 
can  be  effected. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thky  now  went  on  preparing  the  scenery,  < 
and  whatever  else  was  wanting.  Wilhelm  had  his  par- 
ticular fancies  about  certain  scenes  and  passages,  and  to 
these  Serlo  gave  way,  partly  in  consideration  of  their 
agreement,  partly  from  conviction,  and  pariljf;  because  by 
so  doing  he  hoped  to  vrin  our  friend  over,  and  in  future 
guide  him  more  according  to  his  own  views. 

Thus,  for  instance,  at  the  first  audience  the  king  and 
queen  were  to  be  seated  on  the  throne,  the  courtiers  on 
either  side  and  Hamlet  in  their  midst,  with  no  greater 
appearance  of  importance  than  the  rest  "Hamlefs  de- 
portment," Wilhelm  said,  "must  be  quiet.  His  black 
dress  distinguishes  him  sufficiently  from  the  rest  He 
ought  rather  to  keep  in  the  back  than  in  the  foreground. 
Not  until  the  audience  is  over  and  the  king  speaks  to 
him  as  his  son,  ought  he  to  come  forward  and  the  scene 
to  take  its  course." 

One  great  difficulty  still  proceeded  from  the  two 
pictures  to  which  Hamlet  alludes  so  passionately  in  the 
scene  with  his  mother.  "In  my  opinion,"  said  Wilhelm, 
"they  ought  both  to  be  seen,  in  life-size,  hanging  at  the 
back  of  the  room  near  the  principal  door,  and  the  por- 
trait of  the  old  king  ought  to  be  in  complete  armour — 
like  the  ghost — and  to  hang  on  the  same  side  at  which 
the  ghost  is  to  appear.  I  should  like  the  figure  to  have 
'ts  right  hand  raised  as  if  commanding,  to  be  partly 
med  away,  and  as  if  looking  back  over  its  shoulder,^ 
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so  as  to  be  exactly  like  the  ghost  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  latter  passes  out  through  the  door.  It  will 
produce  a  great  effect  if  at  that  moment  Hamlet  looks 
at  the  ghost,  and  the  queen  at  the  picture.  The  step- 
father can  be  painted  in  the  royal  robes,  only  with  a  less 
imposing  presence." 

There  were  many  more  points  of  the  same  kind 
about  which  we  may  perhaps  find  some  other  opportuntiy 
of  speaking. 

"Are  you  inexorable,"  said  Serlo,  "that  Hamlet  must 
die  at  the  endl" 

"How  dan.  I  keep  him  alive,"  said  Wilhelm,  "when 
the  whole  piece  is  pressing  him  to  death!  We've  dis- 
cussed that  question  so  often  already." 

"But  the  public  would  like  to  keep  him  alive," 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  them  any  other  favour, 
but  this  is  impossible.  We  often  wish  that  some  good, 
useful  man  who  is  dying  of  a  chronic  disease  could  live 
longer;  the  family  weeps  and  conjures  the  physician;  he 
has  DO  power  to  keep  him  in  life;  just  so  little  power  as 
the  physician  possesses  to  withstand  a  law  of  nature  do 
we  possess  to  command  a  recognised  necessity  of  art.  It 
is  false  kindness  to  the  multitude  to  excite  in  their 
minds  the  sensations  they  wish,  instead  of  those  they 
ought  to  feel." 

"The  man  who  brings  Jhe  money  can  have  what  gooda 
he  chooses,"  said  Serlo. 

"To  a  certain  extent,"  answered  Wilhelm;  "but  a 
large  public  is  entitled  lo  some  respect  and  ought  not  to 
be  treated  like  children  whose  money  we  want  to  gel 
hold  of.  By  giving  them  the  best  we  must  gradually  in- 
culcate a  feeling  and  taste  for  the  best;  they  will  then  lay 
out  their  money  with  twice  as  much  pleasure,  because 
their  good  sense — nay,  even  their  reason — can  find  oa'ias.^ 
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to  reproach  them  with  in  such  an  outlay.   We  may  coax  I 
and  flatter  them  as  we  would  some  dear  child — in  order 
to  improve  and  teach  it;   but  not  as  men  flatter  the  rich 
and  great — in  order  to  perpetuate  errors  by  which   the 
flatterers  can  profit." 

In  this  way  they  discussed  many  points,  principally 
bearing  on  the  queslioni  what  might  they  still  venture  to 
alter  in  the  piece  and  what  must  remain  untouchedl 
We  will  not  enter  farther  into  the  subject  here,  but  may 
possibly  at  some  future  lime  lay  the  entire  altered  edition 
of  Hamlet  before  those  of  our  readers  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  last  general  rehearsal  was  over;  it  had  beer  im- 
moderately long.  Serlo  and  VVtlhelm  found  that  there 
was  still  much  to  be  done  and  thought  of;  as,  notwith- 
standing the  time  that  had  already  been  spent  on  the 
preparations,  some  very  necessary  arrangements  had  been 
pushed  off  to  the  last  moment 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  pictures  of  the  two  kings  were 
not  yet  finished,  and  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother  which  they  had  hoped  would  produce  such  a 
great  efl'ect  still  looted  very  meagre,  neither  the  ghost 
nor  his  painted  likeness  having  as  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Serlo  made  a  joke  of  the  matter  saying:  "It 
would  really  be  a  terrible  hoax  if  after  all  the  ghost 
should  disappoint  us,  the  officers  on  guard  have  to  fight 
with  empty  air  and  our  prompter  to  supply  the  spirit's 
speech  from  behind  the  scenes." 

"We  won't  scare  our  strange  friend  away  by  un- 
belief,"  answered  WUhclm;  "he  will  not  fail  to  come  at 
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t  right  time  aod  be  a  surprise  to  i 


s  well  as  t 


n  Bare,"  said  Setlo,  "I  shall  be  heartily  glad  whi 
9  has  been  peifocmed  to-morrow.  I  did  not  ihi 
I  have  given  Ub  so  much  trouble." 
"Btit  nobody,"  said  Philine,  "will  be  happi 
little  as  my  own  part  troubles  me.  To  hear  one  thing 
ctenuUy  talked  about,  when  after  all  nothing  can  come 
of  it  but  a  representation,  which  like  so  many  others  wilt 
one  day  be  forgotten,  is  really  more  than  my  patience 
can  stand.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  make  such  a  fuss 
about  the  matter!  The  guests  who  just  rise  from  table  are 
lUre  to  6nd  some  fault  with  every  course;  indeed,  if  you 
could  hear  them  afterwards  at  home,  they  can  hardly 
widerstand    how    they  got    through   such   a   miserable 

I  "If  you  will  allow  me,  my  pretty  child,"  said  Wil- 

"I  will  turn  your  simile  to  my  own  advantage. 

:   wfaat  nature,  art,  commerce  and  industry  must 

together    before    such    an    entertainment    can   be 

How  many  years  must  the  stag  live  in  the  forest, 

i  Ssli  in  the  sea,  before  they  are  fit  to  appear  at  our 

L  tabic'-  What  multifarious  duties  fall  upon  the  mistress 
of  the  bouse  and  the  cook  in  the  kitchen!  And  then  at 
dcsscrl,  how  heedlessly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  we  sip 
the  results  of  so  much  care  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
vTDC-drcsscTS  in  distant  lands,  mariners  and  cellarers!  But 
would  you  wish  these  people  not  to  work,  provide  or 
uel  would  you  wish  the  master  of  the  house  to  take 
I  (bought  in  collecting  and  storing  up  these  things,  be- 
fse  after  all  the  enjojment  of  them  is  but  transitory^ 
I  enjoyment  is  transitory;  it  leaves  an  impression  be- 
" ;  that  impression  is  abiding,  and  whatever  is  done 
lUjt  and   industriously  imparts   even  to  the  mere 


I 


I 
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looker-on  a  hidden  power  whose  effects  spread  farther 
than  we  can  ever  know." 

"Ifs  all  the  same  to  me,"  replied  Philine;  "it  has 
only  given  me  one  more  opportunity  of  noticing  how 
you  men  are  always  contradicting  yourselves.  With  all 
your  conscientious  scruples  about  mutilating  the  great 
poet  you  have  left  the  most  beautiful  thought  out  of  the 
piece." 

"The  most  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Wilhelm. 

"Certainly,  the  most  beautiful;  one  that  even  Hamlet 
hijnself  was  proud  of." 

"And  that  is  — t"  enquired  Serlo. 

"If  you  wore  a  wig,"  replied  Philine,  "I  should  just 
gently  take  it  off,  for  it  seems  to  me  you  want  your  un- 
derstanding opened." 

The  others  began  to  think  and  the  conversation  came 
to  a  stand-still.  They  had  risen,  it  was  getting  late; 
they  seemed  to  meditate  parting  for  the  night.  While 
they  were  standing  in  this  undecided  frame  of  mind, 
Philine  began  to  sing  a  little  song  to  a  very  prctly, 
pleasing  tune: 
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'V/heg  llw  fwiT  boy  Ibal  wildly 


la  tbc  nl^lingaLc  it  InUiag 


Seem  but  tiuta^  and  wnltcn  rcsv^ : 

"  Hdw,  ivilb  pii1k«  li^dy  boutidine, 
hetff  thy  bful  ID  hear  ihc  brl], 


EVry  day  hath  its  own  ADnvw 
CladncB  ctwiclh  with  the  niglit.'  * 

She  made  a  slight  bow  at  the  end  and  Serlo  shouti 
"Btavo.  bravo!"    She  skipped  out  of  the  room  and  as 
ibe  irent  down  the  stairs  they  could  hear  her  singing, 
and  the  Up  of  her  litde  heels. 

Serio  went  into  the  next  room  and  Aurelia,  as  Wil- 
hcfan  wished  her  good-night,  stood  opposite  to  him  a 
few  moments  and  then  said: 

"How  !  dislike  that  womant  she  is  thoroughly  re- 
pugnant 10  me  even  in  the  merest  trifles.  Those  brown 
eye-lashcs  with  het  fair  hair  which  Serlo  thinks  so  charm- 
ing I  disdike  even  to  look  at,  and  that  scar  on  her  fore- 
},c»d  is  so  vulgar  and  repulsive  lo  me  that  I  am  always 
I -IP  lined  to  retire  ten  steps  when  she  comes  near.  The 
;:ier  day  sJie  was  telling  as  a  good  joke  that  when  she 
"1!  a  child  her  father  had  thrown  a  plate  at  her  head 
md  she  bore  the  mark  to  this  day.  It  is  well  that  she 
tirsnded  on  eyes  and  forehead)  that  every  one  may 
wire  of  her." 


I 


your  attention  w  uu  >#«»«. 

knows  she  has  no  right  to  that" 

"Whatever  she  may  be,"  answered  V 
her  gratitude.  Her  conduct  deserves  bla 
do  justice  to  her  character." 

"Character!"  exclaimed  Aurelia,  "yc 
that  such  a  creature  has  any  character! 
that  shows  what  you  are;  you  are  really 


women." 


"Do  you  suspect  me,  my  friend f"  sai 
am  ready  to  give  an  account  of  every 
spent  in  her  society." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Aurelia,  "it  is  gett 
we  won't  discuss  the  matter.     You're 
you.  Good  night,  my  friend!  good  night 
Paradise!" 
li  WilheUn  asked  what  he  had  done  tc 

"Another  time,"  she  replied,  ^anot 

^  say  it  has  no  feet,  hovers  in  the  air  an( 

'^  but  thafs  a  fable,"  she  went  on,  "a  poe 

»  night;  dream  pleasant  dreams  if  yov 
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e  had  never  done  him  any  hann,  and  besides,  he  waj 
0  far  from  feeling  die  slightest  affection  for  her,  I' 
mid  stand  a  severe  se If-e nam i nation  steadfastly  and 
-  L,ud!y. 

He  was  on  t!ie  point  of  undressing  and  was  just  going 
I  to  his  bed  to  draw  the  curtains  aside  when,  to  his 
.-■riX  amazement,  he  beheld  a  pair  of  women's  slippers  at 
::-.-  bedside.  One  had  fallen  down,  the  other  was  stand- 
:i^  on  its  sole. — They  were  Philine's,  he  knew  them  o 
■  ■  well;  he  fancied  too  that  the  curtains  were  in  ( 
;  ier,  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  they  moved  as  he  lookedfl 
'  I.  uood  gazing  fixedly  at  the  bed. 

A  new  feeling,  which  he  believed  was  annoyance, 
look  away  his  breath;  and  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  he  recovered  himself,  he  called  out  in  a  calm  tone: 

"Get  up,  Philinef  what  is  the  meaning  of  thist  ] 

'  m  forgotten  all  prudence  and  decencyl     Are  we  to  t 

•■  talk  of  the  whole  house  to  morrowl" 

Nothing  moved. 

"I  am  not  joking,"  he  said.  "I  am  a  very  bad  persoi 

to  try  sach  tricks  on." 

Not  a  sound!  not  a  movement! 
Angry  and  resolute,   he   went  up  to  the  bed  ; 
lUed  the  curtains  open.     "Get  up!"  he  said,  "unless 
■  ■■lu   tuean   me   to   give  up  this   room  to  you  for  the 
-'^ht," 

Great  was  his  astonishment  at  finding  the  bed  empty, 

pillow    and    coverlets  lying   in    peaceful  rest      He 

>«rd  round  and  searched  everywhere,  but  there  was  no 

n  of  ibc  rogue.     Nothing  was  to  be  seen  either  be- 

:id  the  bed,  the  stove  or  the  wardrobe.     He  searched 

.11  mofc  diligently; — indeed  a  malicious  spectator  might 

iijic  said  he  searched  as  if  he  wished  to  find. 

m     There  was  do  thought  of  sleep;  he  placed  the  slippuw 


ki 


^ 
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Strangest,  most  fancifol  dreams. 

Indeed  he  was  still  asleep  when  Seilo  c 

out:  "Where  are  youf  What!  still  in  bed 
I  have  been  looking  for  you  in  the  theatre; 
deal  still  to  be  done  there," 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  morning  and  afternoon   passed 
The  theatre  was  full  already,  and  Wilhe 
put  on  his  dress.     This  was  not  such 
as  before,  when  he  tried  it  on  for  the  fin 
was  only  dressing  in  order  to  be  ready, 
the  green-room  when  he  had  finished; 
cry  arose  from  the  women  that  nothing 
handsome  plume  was  on  one  side,  the  b^ 
began  to  undo,  to  sew  and  pin  together  s 
phony  began,  Philine  had  still  some  o' 
to  his  ruff,  Aurelia  many  to  his  cloak:  *< 


At  this  moment  some  one  rushed  m,  crying: 
ghost!  the  ghost!" 

Wilhelm  had  had  no  time  during  the  whole  day  to 
think  about  his  chief  anxiety:  whether  the  ghost  would 
appear  or  not.  This  was  now  removed,  and  [hey  might 
now  expect  one  of  the  most  remarkable  strangers'  parts 
that  had  ever  been  given.  The  stage-director  ci 
make  various  enquiries;  Wilhelm  had  no  time  to  look  at 
the  ghost,  and  hurried  to  take  his  place  near  the  throne, 
where  the  king  and  queen,  sunounded  by  the  courts 
were  already  seated  in  all  their  glory.  He  only  caught 
the  last  words  spoken  by  Horatio,  who  was  talking  in  a 
bewildered  fashion  about  the  appearance  of  the  ghost 
and  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  his  part 

The  curtain  rose  and  VVilhelm  saw  the  crowded  house 
before  him.  After  Horatio  had  made  his  speech  and 
been  dismissed  by  the  king,  he  pressed  up  to  Hamlet, 
and  as  if  presenting  himself  to  the  prince,  murmured, 
"It's  the  Devil  himself  in  armour;  he  has  frightened 
us  all." 

In  the  interim  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  two  tall 
men  in  white  cloaks  standing  in  the  side-scenes,  and 
Wilhelm,  believing  that  in  his  absence  of  mind,  uneasi- 
ness and  embarrassment,  he  had  spoilt  the  first  mono- 
logue, really  made  his  entrance  into  the  chill  and  dreary 
theatrical  winter-night  in  a  most  comfortless  frame  of 
mind,  nothwiths  tan  ding  the  lively  applause  that  had  ac- 
companied his  exit  just  before.  He  collected  himself, 
however,  and  gave  that  most  appropriate  passage  about 
the  "wassel-keeping"  and  "heavy-headed  revelling"  of 
the  Danes  with  quite  the  requisite  amount  of  indifference; 
while  doing  so  he  forgot,  and  made  the  audience  forget, 
the  ghost,  and  was  really  terrified  when  Horatio  called 
out;  "Look,  my  Lord,   it  comes!"      He  turned   round 


•^i 


the  ghost  in  such  a  amiuKw,  ^ 

as  could  not  have  been  attained  by  the  ni 
His  own  translation  of  this  passa^ 
service  to  him.  He  had  kept  close  to 
words  of  which  seemed  to  him  to  ex 
terrified,  and  horror-stricken  state  of  m 
words  could  have  done. 

"  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  Heaven  or  blasts  f 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee  Han 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O  answer  me  I** 

The  greatest  effect  could  be  perc 
audience.  The  ghost  beckoned  and  th 
amid  the  loudest  applause. 

The  scene  changed,  and  when  th( 
the  distant  part  of  the  platform,  the  ^ 
denly  and  turned  round  so  that  Ham 
near  it  Eagerly  and  curiously  did  he 
bars  of  the  lowered  vizor »  but  could 
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^^^p  voice  seemetl  familiar  to  them  all;  Wilhelm  fancied 

^^Vnoticed  a  likeness  to  his  own  father.     These  strange 

^^Bdings  and  associations  and  his  curiosity  to  discover  who 

^^^b  mnailcalile  friend  could  be,  mingled  with  the  greatest 

^^niiety  iest  he   should  ofiend — indeed  a  feeling   that 

at  an  actor  it  would  be  indelicate  to  approach  him  too 

aaaiy  aX  such  a  moment  ^influenced  WDhelm  in  opposite 

diivctioos.  During  the  ghosfs  long  nariaiive  he  changed 

■■i-i  position  so  often,  seemed  so  irresolute  and  perplexed, 

attentive  and  yet  so  absent,  that  his  acting  excited  as 

.  .ncral  an  admiration  as  the  ghost  a  universal   horror. 

I  be  latter  spoke  rather  in  a  tone  of  deep  displeasure  and 

annoyance  than  of  grief  or  distress,  but  it  was  a  mental 

umoyuce,  a  slowly -growing   and  inextinguishable  dis- 

pleanire^  It  was  the  dejection  of  a  noble  mind  cut  off  from 

nciyihing  earthly  and  at  the  same  time  conquered  by,  and 

linking  under,  iiiiinite  woe.   At  last  the  ghost  sank  down 

inio  the  earth,  but  in  a  strange  fashion:  a  thin  grey  trans- 

pamU  gaiue  seemed  like  a  vapour  to  rise  out  of  the 

fTi;und  where  he  sank  into  it  and  to  envelope  and  draw 

Lin  down  with  itself. 

Then  Hamlet's  friends  came  back  and  swore  by  the 

iriitd,  and  the  old  mole  was  so  busy  underground  that 

l.trrcver  ihey   stood   he  called  out    "Swear!"    beneath 

vrir  very  feet,  and  they  hastened  from  one  spot  to  an- 

,cT  H-.  if  the  earth  burnt  beneath  them.     Wherever 

.1.  loo,  a  little  flame  appeared  out  of  the  ground, 

-:' reascd  the  effect  and  produced  tlie  deepest 

.  on  tiicir  audience. 

lis  the  piece  wenl  on  its  way  unintCTTUpiedly; 

.    i-r  arricd,  everything  was  a  success;  the  public 

Lir  satisfaction,  and  the  spirits  and  courage  ol 

e  with  every  scene 


Ophelia  came  out  of  tbeir  graven 

delight  to  the  vehement  dapping  w 
was  welcomed  when  he  appeared  bei 
announce  the  next  performance.  The 
hear  of  anything  fresh;  they  demand 
repetition  of  that  night's  piece. 

"WeVe  really  had  a  success,"  excl 
we  won't  have  another  reasonable  ^ 
Everything  depends  on  the  first  impn 
ought  to  blame  an  actor  for  being  ca' 
willed  on  making  his  first  appearance 

The  ticket-taker  came  and  han 
amount  "We've  made  a  capital  dib\ 
the  prepossession  in  our  favour  will 
to  us.  And  now  where's  the  promis< 
to  relish  to-night" 

They  had  agreed  to  have  a  suppc 
in  their  theatrical  dresses.  Wilhelm 
find  a  room,  and  Madame  Melina  tc 

A  room  generally  used  for  seen 
rlpaned  and  furbished  up  in  the  bes 
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idance  beneath  them.  They  were  loud  in  praise 
Ot  (he  xJT&ngements ,  and  really  took  their  places  for 
once  with  digntt)';  it  was  as  if  a  royal  family  had  met 
together  in  the  kingdom  of  spirits.  Wilhelm  sat  between 
AorcliA  and  Madame  Helina,  Serlo  between  Philine  and 
Etmira;  no  one  was  discontented  either  with  himself  or 
with  his  place. 

The  two  amateurs  were  present  also,  and  added  to 
:;l'  pieasure  of  the  party.  During  the  performance  they 
iJ  left  their  places  more  than  once  and  had  come  upon 
■--.r  (Uge,  where  they  could  not  say  enough  about  the 
iiirfactiOD  feh  by  themselves  and  the  audience;  now 
•7  went  into  detail  and  every  one  received  his  full 
'ire  of  praise. 

With    incredible   eagerness   and   vivacity   one  good 

fce  uf  acting  after  another  was  brought  to  notice,  pas- 

ijfe  aAer  passage  mentioned  and  praised.  The  prompter, 

j-iii-i  faftd  modestly  taken  his  place  at  the  lower  end  of 

"!■:  table,  was  highly  commended  for  his  rugged  Pyrrhus; 

(imlet't    and   Laertes'    fencing    practice    could    not  be 

i-.niciently    extolled;    Ophelia's   grief   was   beyond   ex- 

tc<«iQn    beautiful  and  sublime.      As  to   Polonius  they 

>   —    irords  for    his  acting;   and  in   fact   every  one 

I  ltd  hear  his  own  praise  in  the  praise  awarded 

his  fellows. 

I.J  the  Absent  ghost  go  without  his  share  of 

T- .  hia  voice  was  spoken  of  as  having  been  very 

.  Iiis  pan  given  wilh  a  broad  grand  sense  of  its 

_  ,    lUl  what  had  astonished  them  most  was  his 

luaintaoce  with  whatever  had  been  done  and 

by  U>c  company.  He  resembled  the  painted  portrait 

ipletely  as  if  he  had  stood  10  the  artist,  and  the 

■offlciently  extol  the  awful  and 

lear  hh  own  likenes&tl 


and  his  passing  before  it  had  produced.     Truth  and 
they  said,  had  mingled  so  strangely  and  they  had 
really  felt   convinced    that    the  queen  did  not  see  the    ( 
ghost     Madame  Melina  was  very  much  commended  for    I 
having  gazed  steadfastly  up  at  the  picture  while  Hamlet    I 
was  pointing  to  the  spirit 

On  enquiring  how  it  had  managed  to  slip  in  un- 
observed, the  stage-manager  said  that  two  tall  figures  in 
white  cloaks  and  hoods,  so  much  alike  thai  you  could 
not  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  had  come  in  at  ] 
a.  back  door,  which  was  usually  blocked  up  by  the  i 
decorations,  but  to-night  (the  Gothic  saloon  having  been 
used)  had  been  left  free,  and  that  probably  after  the 
third  act  they  had  left  by  the  same  door. 

Serlo  thought  the  best  thing  in  the  ghost  was  his  not 
having  moaned  and  lamented  so  pitifully,  and  having  at 
the  end  even  introduced  a  passage  better  suited  to  so 
great  a  hero  and  calculated  to  encourage  and  animate 
his  son.  Wilhelm  had  not  forgotten  the  words  and 
promised  to  add  them  to  his  manuscript 

hi  their  merriment  they  had  not  noticed  the  absence 
of  the  harper  and  the  two  children.  Soon  however  they 
appeared,  and  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  to  behold. 
They  came  in  together,  decked  out  in  a  romantic  fashion, 
Felix  beating  the  triangle,  Mignon  the  tambourine,  and 
the  old  man  playing  on  his  harp  which,  heavy  as  it  was, 
he  had  suspended  round  his  neck  and  was  carrying  before 
him.  They  made  a  procession  round  the  table  singing 
all  kinds  of  songs.  Good  things  were  handed  to  them, 
and  the  party  thought  they  were  doing  the  children  a 
kindness  by  giving  them  as  much  sweet  wine  as  they 
liked  to  drink,  they  themselves  having  indulged  without 
stint  in  the  delicious  contents  of  some  hampers  which 
arrived  that  evening,  as  a  present  from  thei 
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amateur  friends.  The  children  continued  their  dancing 
and  singing;  no  one  had  ever  seen  Mignon  in  such  wild 
spirits.  She  beat  her  tambourine  in  the  most  graceful 
lively  way;  at  times  nibbing  her  finger  firmly  up  and 
down  the  parchment,  at  others  striking  it  with  the  back 
of  her  hand,  then  with  her  knuckles,  or,  in  alternately 
changing  measure  against  her  head  and  knees,  then 
shaking  it  so  that  its  little  bells  alone  were  heard,  and 
thus  bringing  a  great  variety  of  tones  out  of  her  simple 
instrument.  After  going  on  in  this  noisy  way  for  some 
time  the  two  children  seated  themselves  in  an  armchair 
which  had  been  left  empty,  exactly  opposite  to  Wilhelm. 

"Leave  that  chair  alone!"  said  Serlo:  "ifs  put  there 
for  the  ghost,  and  if  he  comes  you  may  fare  badly." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  him,"  cried  Mignon:  "if  he 
comes  we  will  get  up.  He  is  my  uncle,  he  will  not 
hurt  me." 

No  one  understood  these  words  except  those  who 
had  heard  her  call  her  supposed  father  "the  great 
Devil." 

The  company  looked  at  each  other  and  were  strength- 
ened in  their  suspicion  that  Serlo  was  in  the  secret  of 
the  ghost.  They  chatted  and  drank,  the  girls  from  time 
to  time  casting  timid  glances  towards  the  door, 

The  children,  as  they  sat  in  the  great  armchair  op- 
posite with  their  heads  only  just  above  the  table,  looked 
like  puppets  in  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  and  began  to 
act  a  little  piece  in  that  style.  Mignon  imitated  the 
squeaking  tone  famously,  and  at  last  they  knocked  their 
heads  together  and  against  the  edge  of  the  table  in  a 
fasliion  which  only  wooden  dolls  could  have  endured. 
Mignon  grew  so  madly  excited,  that  heartily  as  the  com- 
pany had  been  amused  at  first  by  the  fun,  they  were  at 
last  obliged  to  interfere.   Their  persuasions  however  had 
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but  small  effect;  she  jumped  up  and  danced  wildly  round 
the  table  with  her  tambourine  in  her  hand.  Her  hair 
floated  behind  her,  and  with  her  head  thrown  back  and 
her  limbs  as  it  were  flung  into  the  air  she  seemed  like 
one  of  those  Maenades  whose  wild  and  almost  impos- 
sible altitudes  amaze  us  so  much  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

Roused  by  the  children's  talent  and  the  noise  they 
made,  every  member  of  the  party  tried  to  contribute 
something  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest.  The  women 
sang  catches,  Laertes  imitated  a  nightingale,  and  the 
Pedant  gave  a  pianissimo  concerto  on  the  Jew's-harp. 
Meanwhile  every  one  carried  on  with  his  or  her  neigh- 
bour some  game  in  which  the  hands  had  constant  op- 
portunities of  meeting,  and  between  divers  couples  A 
tender  affection  not  destitute  of  hope  was  expressed  in 
this  wise.  Madame  Melina  especially  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  her  evident  affection  for  Wilhelra.  It  was  al- 
ready very  late,  and  Aurelia— almost  the  only  one  who 
was  still  perfect  mistress  of  herself— rose  from  her  sea^ 
to  intimate  to  the  others  that  it  was  time  to  separate. 

As  farewell,  Serio  gave  an  exhibition  of  fireworks,  by 
imitating  with  his  mouth  in  a  most  incomprehensible 
manner  the  sound  of  rockets,  squibs  and  Catherine- wheels. 
You  had  only  to  shut  your  eyes  and  the  illusion  was 
perfect.  Meanwhile  every  one  had  risen;  the  gentlemen 
offered  their  arms  to  the  ladies  to  conduct  them  home. 
Wilhelm  and  Aurelia  walked  last.  On  the  stairs  they 
were  met  by  the  stage- manager,  who  said:  "Here  is  the 
veil  in  which  the  ghost  disappeared;  it  caught  in  the 
trap-door  and  we  have  just  found  it." 

"A  curious  relici"  said  Wilhelm  and  took  it  with  hira, 
As  he  spoke  he  felt  his  left  arm  laid  hold  of  and  a 
'p  pain.     Mignon  had   hidden  herself,   seized  him 
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She  ran  past  him  downstairs  and] 


ktHiten  his 
isbed. 
No  sooner  were  our  party  in  the  open  air  than  nearly 
y  one  perceived  that  they  had  been  drinking  too 
ly,  Eind  dis:ippeared  one  by  one  without  taking  leave. 
Oireclly  Wilheim  reached  his  room  he  threw  off  his 
dothcs,  put  out  the  light  and  hastened  to  bed.  He  was 
almost  asleep  when  a  noise  which  seemed  to  come  from 
bcbind  the  stove  roused  him.  The  vision  of  the  armed 
kji^  was  hovering  before  his  heated  fancy;  but  as  he 
allied  htiuself  in  bed  to  address  the  spectre,  his  moulh 
»as  dosed  by  eager  kisses,  and  lender  arms  encircled 
htm  which  he  had  col  courage  to  push  away. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 


WiLDKLM  Started  up  the  next  morning  with  an  uneasjr 

':c1iog,  lad  found  himself  alone.     He  had  not  entirely 

li^pl  away  the  effects  of  the  last  night's  revel,  and  the 

.  ■.-.uembrance  of  his  nightly  visitor  was  disturbing.     At 

ri   his  suspicion  fell  on  Philine,  and  yet  there  were 

-isuns  which  led  him  to  think  it  could  not  have  been 

'\t.     He  jtunped  out  of  bed,  and  as  he  was  dressing 

'Sliced  that  the  door,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  lock, 

■  .a  only  pushed  to;  he  could  not  remember  whether  he 

d  locked  it  the  night  before  or  noL 

But  what  seemed  strangest  of  all  to  him  was  the 

i^'j  vril,  which  he  found  lying  on  his  bed.     He  had 

:'.   up  wiili  htm  and  most  probably  thrown  it 

-"If.     Il  was  a  piece  of  gray  gauze  and  on  the 

..     _   _.  jdccd  some  writing  embroidered  in  black.    He 

4  the  fuliowing  words:  "For  the  first 


1 
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and  last  timel    Fly,  young  man!    Fly!"     He  was  | 
plexed;  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this. 

At  that  moment  Mignon  came  in  with  his  breakfast, 
Wilhelm  was  astonished,  aJmost  frightened,  at  the  child's 
appearance.  She  seemed  lo  have  grown  taller  in  the 
night;  she  came  up  to  him  in  so  noble  and  dignified  a 
manner  and  looked  so  earnestly  into  his  eyes  that  he 
could  not  bear  her  gaze.  She  was  accustomed  to  take 
his  hand,  kiss  his  cheek,  lips,  arm  or  shoulder  when  she 
brought  his  breakfast,  but  to-day,  after  having  put  his 
room  in  order,  she  went  silently  away  without  having 
even  touched  his  hand. 

A  reading  rehearsal  was  to  be  held  that  day;  the  time 
agreed  upon  arrived,  and  the  party  assembled,  but  all  more 
or  less  out  of  sorts  from  the  effects  of  last  night's  revcL 
Wilhelm  collected  his  thoughts  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could,  unwilling  so  soon  to  offend  against  principles  he 
had  so  often  and  so  urgently  preached.  Constant  practice 
helped  htm  in  this;  indeed  in  every  art,  practice  and 
habit  must  be  called  in,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  so  often  left 
by  genius  and  the  mood  of  the  moment. 

But  this  occasion  gave  room  for  perceiving  the  truth 
of  the  remark,  that  no  condition  of  life  which  is  to  be 
lasting — which  is  in  fact  to  become  our  calling  and  in 
which  we  are  to  live— ought  to  be  begun  with  a  festive 
celebration.  We  should  only  celebrate  what  is  com- 
pleted; preliminary  festivities  exhaust  tlie  joy  and  strength 
which  are  to  nourish  our  efforts,  and  to  sustain  us  through 
the  continuous  labour  which  must  follow.  Of  all  festivals 
surely  a  wedding  is  the  most  incongruous;  that,  more 
than  any  other,  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  quietness,  humility 
and  hope. 

The  day  crept  on,  and  never  in  Wilhelm's  life  had 
any  day  seemed  so  commonplace.    In  the  evening  people 
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yawned  instead  of  conversing;  their  interest  in  Hamlet 
was  exhausted,  and  they  found  it  tiresome  rather  than 
pleasant  that  the  piece  was  to  be  given  a  second  time 
the  next  day.  Wilhelm  produced  the  ghost's  veil;  it 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  was  not  coming  again.  Serlo 
more  especially  was  of  this  opinion,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  into  the  counsels  of  this 
wonderful  apparition.  Bui  the  words:  "Fly!  young  roan! 
Fly!"  were  inexplicable;  Serlo  could  not  possibly  be  in 
agreement  with  any  one  whose  intention  it  was  to  scare 
away  his  best  actor. 

Of  course  now  they  were  obliged  to  give  the 
ghost's  part  to  the  old  Eiusierer,  and  the  king  to  the 
Pedant.  They  both  declared  they  had  already  studied 
the  parts  and  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
many  rehearsals,  and  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  piece 
in  all  its  details,  had  given  them  so  complete  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  that  the  actors  could  all  have  changed 
characters  without  difficulty.  Still  a  few  passages  were 
quickly  rehearsed,  and  they  separated  at  a  sufficiently 
late  hour.  As  she  took  leave  of  Wilhelm  for  the  night 
Philine  whispered;  "I  must  fetch  my  shppers;  you  won't 
bolt  your  doorl"  These  words  put  him  into  some  per- 
plexity on  reaching  his  room:  they  strengthened  his  sup- 
position that  she  must  have  been  his  secret  visitor — a 
supposition  to  which  we  ourselves  feel  compelled  to  lean, 
especially  as  we  cannot  discover  on  what  grounds  he  had 
been  led  to  doubt  it  and  lo  indulge  another  and  stranger 
suspicion.  He  paced  his  room  restlessly,  and  really  had 
not  yet  pushed  the  bolt. 

Suddenly  Mignon  darted  in  and  seized  hold  of  him, 
ciying:  "Master,  save  the  house!  it  is  on  fire!"  Wilhelm 
sprang  out,  and  was  met  at  his  door  by  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  coming  down  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  upper 


I 
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story.  The  cry  of  "Fire!"  could  be  heard  already  f 
the  street  below  and  through  the  smoke  the  old  harper, 
harp  in  hand,  was  coming  down  the  stairs,  breathless. 
Aurelia  rushed  out  of  her  room  and  threw  little  Felix 
into  Wilhelm's  anns. 

"Save  the  childl"  she  cried:  "we'll  see  lo  the  rest" 
Wilhelm,  not  fancying  the  danger  to  be  so  great, 
was  bent  on  discovering  the  origin  of  the  flames  that  he 
might  choke  the  fire  at  ils  source.  He  gave  the  child 
to  the  old  man,  telling  him  to  hasten  down  a  winding 
slone  staircase  which  led  through  a  tittle  vaulted  garden- 
house  into  the  garden,  and  to  remain  with  the  children  in 
the  open  air,  Mignon  took  a  candle  to  light  him  down. 
Wilhelm  then  begged  Aurelia  to  save  her  things  by  the 
same  means.  He  himself  made  his  way  upstairs  through 
the  smoke  and  exposed  himself  to  danger,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  flames  seemed  to  come  from  the  next  house, 
they  had  alteady  caught  the  wooden  flooring  and  a  light 
staircase,  and  others,  who,  like  him,  had  hastened  thither 
to  help,  were  suffering  also  from  the  smoke  and  flames. 
Still  he  encouraged  them,  called  for  water,  conjured  them 
to  dispute  every  step  with  the  flames,  and  promised  not 
to  leave  them  alone.  But  at  that  moment  Mignon  dashed 
up  the  stairs,  crying:  "Master,  save  your  Felix!  the  old 
man  is  mad,  he  is  killing  him."  Wilhelm  rushed  down 
without  stopping  to  think,  Mignon  at  his  heels. 

On  the  last  steps  leading  into  the  garden-house,  he 
stood  still  with  horror.  Great  bundles  of  straw  and  brush- 
wood, which  had  been  heaped  up  there,  were  all  in  a 
blaze.  Felix  lay  screaming  on  the  ground,  and  the  old 
man  was  standing  on  one  side,  by  the  wall,  with  his  head 
bent  down.  "What  are  you  doing,  miserable  man!" 
cried  Wilhelm.  He  did  not  answer;  Mignon  raised  little 
"■lis  and  dragged  the  boy  with  difficulty  out  into  the 
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Wilhelm  meanwhile  tried  to  stifle  the  fire, 
I  the  buTning  maEerids  apart,  but  the  flames  < 
Maied  up  higher  and  stronger  for  his  efforts,  and  at  last, 
with  burnt  hair  and  ej-e-lashes,  he  loo  was  obliged  to 
toktt  refuge  in  the  garden,  dragging  Ihe  old  man  with 
bim,  who,  though  the  lire  had  already  singed  his  lODj 
bcaid,  followed  most  unwillingly. 

Wilhelm  harried  at  once  to  find  the  children. 
t  seated  on  the  steps  of  a  tittle  summer-house  at  somff  ' 
ice,  and  Mignon  was  doing  Jier  utmost  to   soothe 
t  little  bop.     Wilhelm  took  him  on  his  lap,  questioned 
I  felt  him.  but  could  bring  no  connected  account  out 

r  of  ihe  children. 

I  Meiawhile  the   fire  had  gained   power,  had   caught 

I  or  three  more  houses  and  was  lighting  up  the  whole 

Fghbourhood.     Wilhelm  looked  at  the  boy  by  the  red 

ttghl  of  the  Sames;  he  could  discover  neither   wounds, 

blood  nor  even  a  bruise  or  swelling,     He  felt  his  body 

^11  over,  but  the  child   showed   no  sign  of  pain,  grew 

AciScd  by  degrees  and  at  last  began  to  wonder  at  the 

■.rncs   and   to  enjoy  watching   the  rafters  and  beams 

-  hich  bujnt  in  regular  order  like  a  beautiful  illumination. 

Wilhelm   never   thought   of  the   clothes   and  other 

■operty  which  it  was  possible  he  might  have  lost;  he 

:  -It  deeply  how  precious  these  two  human  beings,  whom 

'  r  had  just  seen  escaping  from  such  a  terrible  danger, 

,.:rc  to  him.    He  pressed  the  liule  one  to  his  heart  with 

lite  a  n'lw  feeling,  and  would  have  embraced  Mignon 

)  in  his  glad  tenderness,  but  she  gently  turned  away, 

\  hii  band  and  held  it  fast. 

L^Mastcr,"  she  said,  (she  had  never  till  that  evenim 

1   him  by  this  name,   but  at  first  "Sir"  and   late 

sr'^  "Master,  we  have  escaped  a  great  danger;  yot 


I 
I 
I 

I 
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By  dint  of  much  questioning  Wilhelm  learnt  that  e 
reaching  the  garden-house  the  harper  had  snatched  the 
candle  from  her  hand  and  set  the  straw  on  fire  in  a  mo- 
ment; he  had  then  put  Felix  down  on  the  ground,  had 
laid  his  hands  on  the  child's  head  with  strange  gestures, 
and  drawn  a  knife  as  though  he  would  offer  him  in 
sacrifice.  She  had  sprung  forward  and  seized  the  knife, 
and  on  hearing  her  screams,  some  one  belonging  to  the 
house  who  was  carrying  things  into  the  garden  to  save 
them  from  ihe  fire  had  come  to  her  help,  but  in  the 
confusion  this  person  must  have  gone  away  again  and 
left  the  old  man  alone  with  the  child. 

Two  or  three  houses  were  now  in  flames.  The  fire 
in  the  vaulted  room  leading  into  the  garden  had  pre- 
vented any  one  from  escaping  Ihilher.  and  Wilhelm  was 
more  perplesed  as  to  what  had  become  of  his  friends 
than  as  to  his  own  possessions.  He  did  not  dare  to 
leave  the  children  and  had  to  watch  the  evil  increasing 
from  moment  to  moment. 

He  passed  some  hours  thus,  in  great  suspense  and 
anxiety.  Felix  had  fallen  asleep  on  his  knees;  Mignon 
lay  at  his  side  holding  his  hand  fast.  At  last  the  fire 
was  subdued  by  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted; 
the  burnt  buildings  fell  in,  rooming  dawned,  the  children 
began  to  shiver,  and  in  his  thin  dress  he  too  began  to 
feel  the  falling  dew  almost  insupportable.  He  led  them 
to  the  smouldering  ruins,  where  the  heaps  of  charcoal 
and  ashes  gave  forth  a  comfortable  warmth. 

Daybreak  brought  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
together.  No  lives  had  been  lost  and  not  much 
property, 

Wilhelm's  box  turned  up  too  and,  as  it  was  now 
:arly  ten  o'clock,  Serlo  urged  them  to  rehearse  at  least 
few  scenes  from  Hamlet  which  had  been  allotted  to 
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actors.  But  before  they  could  do  this  the  question 
lo  be  discussed  with  the  police  authorities.  The 
clergy  detuanded  that  the  theatre  should  be  closed  after 
inch  a  token  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  Serlo  on  the 
amtraiy  maintained  that,  partly  to  compensate  him  for 
ki&ses  he  had  sustained  in  the  previous  nighl,  and 
.  a  means  of  cheering  the  terrified  minds  of  the 
iblic,  the  performance  of  an  interesting  play  was  more 
ixn  ever  appropriate.  His  opinion  made  its  way  and  they 
had  >  full  house.  The  actors  played  with  unusual  fire 
and  with  more  passionate  freedom  than  the  first  time. 
The  spectators,  whose  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  to 
a  high  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  terrible  scene  of  the 
past  night,  and  whom  the  <nnui  of  a  dissipated,  spoilt 
day  had  made  all  the  more  eager  for  a  pleasant  evening's 
ainuwmeiU,  were  more  open  to  impression  from  what  is 
smnge  and  uncommon.  The  greater  part  of  the  audience 
hod  been  drawn  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  first  per- 
formance at  which  they  had  not  been  present;  they 
could  therefore  institute  comparisons  between  the  two. 
The  old  Blusterer  acted  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
known ghost,  and  the  Pedant  had  evidently  watched  his 
predecessor  carefully,  besides  which  his  own  mean  and 
pitifal  manners  stood  him  in  such  good  stead,  that  Hamlet 
really  did  him  no  injustice  in  calling  him,  notwithstand- 
ing ht>  purple  cloak  and  ermine  collar,  "a  king  of  shreds 
and  patches." 

Never  perhaps  did  any  one  reach  a  throne  in  a 
ttnngeT  Jashion;  and  though  the  others,  and  more 
etpeciaUy  Philine,  made  themselves  merry  over  his  new 
dignity,  he  let  them  know  thai  the  Count,  who  was  a 
great  judge,  had  prophesied  this  and  even  more  of  him. 
fUttae  however  exhorted  him  to  humility,  and  declared 
^^^^■B  take  an  opportunity  of  powdering   his  ~ 


ucd         I 


sleeves,  that  he  might  not  forget  that  unfortunate  night 
at  the  castle  but  learn  to  wear  his  crown  with  modesty 
and  discretion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


As  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  what  lodgings  they 
could  find  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  the  company  had 
become  dispersed.  Wilhelm  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
summer-house  on  the  steps  of  which  he  had  passed  the 
night;  he  easily  obtained  the  key  and  fined  it  up  for 
himself,  but  as  Aurelia's  new  lodging  was  very  small  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  Felix,  and  Mignon  would  not  leave 
the  boy. 

The  children  took  possession  of  a  pretty  room  in  the 
upper  floor,  and  Wilhelm  look  up  his  abode  in  the  larger 
room  beneath.  The  children  were  asleep  but  he  could 
not  rest 

Close  to  the  fresh  and  pleasant  garden,  over  whidi 
the  full  moon  had  just  risen  and  was  pouring  down  a 
glorious  light,  stood  the  melancholy  m^s  of  smoking 
ruins;  the  air  was  very  pleasant  and  the  night  remarkably 
lovely.  As  they  came  out  of  the  theatre  Philine  had 
brushed  against  his  elbow  and  whispered  a  few  words 
which  he  had  not  understood.  He  was  confused  and 
annoyed  and  knew  neither  what  to  do  nor  to  expect. 
Philine  had  avoided  him  lately;  and  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  again  given  him  a  sign.  The  door  which 
he  had  been  asked  not  to  lock  was  now,  alas,  burnt, 
and  the  little  slippers  consumed  by  the  flames.  How 
the  fair  Philine  was  to  get  into  die  garden,  if  that  were 
bci  intention,  he  could  not  tell.   He  did  not  wish  to  see 
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pKr,  and  yet  be  longed  tor  an  opportunity  of  explaining  ' 

But  what  lay  still  heavier  at  his  heart  was  the  fate 
of  the  hniper,  who  had  not  been  seen  since  the  night  of 
the  fire.  Wilhelm  was  afraid  that  on  removing  the  rub- 
bish his  dead  body  would  be  found  beneath  it  He  had 
concealed  from  every  one  a  suspicion  which  had  arisen 
ID  his  own  mind,  that  the  old  man  had  caused  the  fire: 
^r^  had  been  the  first  person  Wilhelm  had  met  coming 
:-.,iu  the  smoking  and  burning  upper  floor,  and  his  despair 
.  the  garden-room  seemed  the  natural  result  of  such  a 
i.rcjdful  deed.  And  yet  at  the  search  set  on  foot  by  the 
[lolice  it  had  been  pronounced  probable  that  the  lire 
hod  originated  in  the  third  house  from  their  own  and 
bad  crept  along  under  the  roofs. 

Wilhelm  was  seated  in  an  arbour  turning  all  these 
thin^  over  in  bis  mtnd,  when  he  heard  some  one  steal 
coftly  by  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  walks,  and  re- 
cognised the  harper  by  the  sad  song  which  soon  met  his 
car.  He  could  understand  it  without  difficulty;  it  coa- 
uined  the  comfort  sought  by  a  miserable  creature  who 
feels  himself  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  Unfortunately 
Wilbctnt  only  remembered  the  last  verse- 


A«  he  Mmg  tlie  last  words  he  reached  the  garden- 
'loor,  which  led  into  a  retired  street.  Finding  it  fastened 
tif  *»i  just  going  to  climb  the  fence,  but  Wilhelm  held 
' '  B  iMui  And  spoke  a  fev^  kind  words  to  him.    The  old 
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man  begged  him  to  unlock  liie  gale,  saying  he  must  snS 
would  make  his  escape,  Wilhelm  represented  lo  htm 
that  though  he  might  be  able  to  escape  trom  the  garden 
he  could  not  leave  the  town  without  being  seen,  and 
pointed  out  the  suspicions  to  which  such  a  step  would 
expose  him.  AU  in  vain!  the  old  man  was  not  to  be 
moved.  But  neither  would  Wilhelm  yield,  and  at  last, 
half  by  force,  he  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the 
summer-house  where  he  shut  himself  up  with  him  and 
entered  into  a  strange  conversation.  This  however  we 
will  rather  omit  than  communicate  in  detail,  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  torment  our  readers  with  incoherent  ideas  and 
distressing  emotions. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


to  fflB^ 


Out  of  the  great  perplexity  Wilhelm  felt  as  to  I 
was  best  to  be  done  with  this  old  man,  shewing  as  he  did 
such  unmistakeable  signs  of  madness,  he  was  delivered 
the  next  morning  by  Laertes.  The  tatter,  in  his  habitual 
wanderings,  had  met  in  some  coffee-house  a  man  who 
only  a  short  time  before  had  been  suffering  from  the 
most  violent  attacks  of  melancholy.  He  had  been  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  country  parson  who  had  made 
it  his  especial  business  to  treat  patients  of  this  descrip- 
tion. His  treatment  in  this  instance  too  had  been  suc- 
cessful: the  clergyman  was  still  in  the  town  and  the  family 
of  his  recovered  patient  were  showing  him  great  honour. 

Wilhelm  set  out  at  once  to  look  for  this  man,  told 
him  the  circumstances  and  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  him.  They  managed  by  means  of  pretexts  to  put 
the  old  harper  into  his  hands,  but  the  parting  was  veiy 
paiafai  to  Wilhelm,  and  only  the  hope  of  his  recoveiy 
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could  in  any  degree  reconcile  him  to  the  fact  that  he 
should  not  see  him  every  day  as  usual  and  hear  his 
tender  songs,  so  full  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  harp 
had  been  burnt,  bat  another  was  found  and  given  him 
for  the  journey, 

Mignon's  small  wardrobe  loo  had  been  consumed  by 
the  fire,  and  when  the  question  of  buying  fresh  clothes 
was  discussed  Aurelia  proposed  that  at  last  she  should 
be  dressed  like  a  girl. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Mignon,  "not  now!"  and  insisted 
so  earnestly  on  keeping  her  old  style  of  dress  that  they 
were  obliged  to  yield. 

The  company  had  not  much  time  for  reflection:  one 
performance  followed  on  another. 

VVilhelm  often  listened  in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  but  seldom  did  a  voice  reach  his  ean 
that  spoke  as  he  would  have  had  it;  on  the  contrary  he 
often  heard  what  saddened  or  annoyed  him.  For  in- 
stance: soon  after  the  first  performance  of  Hamlet  he 
heard  a  young  fellow  relating  in  animated  fashion  how 
thoroughly  he  had  enjoyed  that  evening  at  the  theatre. 
Wilhelm  listened,  and  heard  to  his  confusion  that  the 
young  man  had  kept  his  hai  on  to  the  annoyance  of 
those  sitting  behind  him,  had  obstinately  insisted  on  re- 
taining it  throughout  the  entire  piece  and  was  now  glory- 
ing in  the  recollection  of  this  heroic  exploit. 

Another  maintained  that  WilheUn  had  acted  Laertes 
very  well,  but  that  he  had  not  been  so  satisfied  with  the 
actor  who  had  given  Hamlet.  This  mistake  was  not 
quite  unnatural,  as  there  was  some  resemblance,  though 
a  very  slight  one,  between  Wilhelm  and  Laertes. 

A  third  praised  his  acting,  particularly  in  the  scene 
with   his  mother,   and  was   only  sorry  that  just  at 
most  passionate  moment  a  white  string  had  appeared 

milKlm  Uruuri  A/ftmHcnhif.  II.  \ 


from  beneath  his  waistcoat,  which  had  greatly  disturbed 
the  illusion. 

Various  changes  meanwhile  had  taken  place  within 
the  company.  Since  the  evening  of  the  fire  Philine  had 
not  shown  the  faintest  sign  of  a  wish  to  approach  Wil- 
helm.  She  had,  it  would  seem  intentionally,  taken  a 
_  _  It  some  distance  from  his,  was  much  with  Elmira 
and  came  more  seldom  to  see  Serlo,  a  fact  which  of  course 
was  agreeable  to  Aurelia,  But  Serlo,  who  still  liked 
Philine,  visited  her  from  time  to  time,  more  especially  as  he 
hoped  to  find  Elmira  with  her.  One  evening  he  took 
Wilhelm  with  him.  On  coming  in  they  were  both  much 
astonished  to  see  Philine  in  the  inner  room  in  the 
arms  of  a  young  officer  wearing  a  red  uniform  with 
white  trousers;  his  face  was  turned  from  them.  Philine 
came  into  the  ante-room  to  meet  her  visitors,  closing  the 
door  after  her,  "You've  surprised  me  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  strange  adventure,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Not  so  very  strange,"  said  Serlo.  "Come,  let  us 
have  a  look  at  your  handsome  young  friend;  he's  much 
to  be  envied.  You've  drilled  us  so  well,  you  know,  that 
we  shall  not  dare  to  be  jealous." 

"I  must  allow  you  to  keep  your  suspicions  for  s 
lime,"  said  Philine  in  a  joking  tone,  "but  I  assure  you 
it  is  only  one  of  my  own  female  friends  who  wants  to 
stay  here  a  few  days  incognito.  You  shall  hear  her 
history  some  day,  and  perhaps  even  make  the  interesting 
girl's  acquaintance,  in  which  case  I  shaU  most  likely 
have  occasion  to  practise  all  the  modesty  and  forbearance 
I  possess,  for  1  am  afraid  the  gentlemen  will  forget  their 
old  friend  in  tlieir  new  acquaintance." 

Wilhelm  stood  petrified,  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
uniforin  had  reminded  him  of  Mariana's  dear  little  red 
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coat;  it  was  her  figure  too  and  the  same  fair  hair,  only 
the  officer  had  seemed  a  little  too  tall. 

"For  Heaven's  sake!"  he  cried,  "let  us  know  more 
of  your  friend;  let  us  see  this  girt  in  disguise.  You  have 
let  us  into  the  secret  already;  we'll  promise — we'll  swear 
to  be  silent;  only  let  us  see  her." 

"Ahl  how  eager  and  excited  he  is!"   exclaimed  Phi- 
line.     "Come,  come,  a  little  patience  only,  just  a  little  m 
calmness;  for  nothing  can  be  done  lo-day."  I 

"Only  tell  us  her  name,"  said  Wilhelm. 

"That  would  be  a  pretty  secret,"  answered  Philine. 

"Well,  at  least  her  Christian  namel" 

"If  you  like  to  guess  it,  I've  no  objection;  but  I  shall 
not  allow  more  than  three  guesses.  You  might  take  me 
through  the  whole  calendar  at  that  rate."  ■ 

"Good,"  said  Wilhelm.     "Cecilia,  then?"  I 

"Nothing  of  the  kind."  I 

("Henrietta?"  I 

'  "Quite  wrong.  You  had  better  t^ke  care.  You'll  I 
hxve  to  sleep  off  your  curiosity."  I 

•  Wilhelm  hesitated  and  trembled;  he  tried  to  opeB  1 
liis  mouth,  but  speech  failed  him.  At  last  he  stammered  J 
1^1,  "Marianal"  I 

"Bravol"  cried  Philine,  spinning  round  on  her  heal, 
as  was  her  usual  habit. 

Not  a  word  more  could  Wilhelm  bring  out,  and 
Serlo,  not  noticing  his  agitation,  went  on  pressing  Phi- 
line to  open  the  door. 

Their  astonishment  may  therefore  be  conceived,  when 
Wilhelm  suddenly  and  angrily  interrupted  their  banter- 
ing, threw  himself  at  Philine's  feet  and  began  to  beg  and 
conjure  her  in  the  most  passionate  way. 

"Let  me  see  this  girl,"   he  cried;  "she  is  mini 
must  be  my  own  Mariana.   She  whom  I  have  lcnvg,gA  ftilj 
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she  may  have  aonc  uuu, 

further  claims  upon  her,  if  he  can  i 
more  and  know  that  she  is  alive  and  1 

Philine  shook  her  head  and  answere 
my  friend!     Don't  let  us  deceive  our 
should  really  be  your  friend  we  must 
for  she  does  not  in  the  least  expect 
Affairs  of  quite  a  different  kind  have  1 
and  you  ought  to  know  that  it's  pie 
ghost  than  an  old  lover  at  the  wron| 
her  about  it  and  prepare  her,  and  we 
is  to  be  done.     To-morrow  you  shall 
me  to  say  whether  you  may  come, 
time.    You  had  better  follow  my  dii 
for  I  vow  that  no  one  shall  set  eyes 
creature  against  my  will  or  hers.    In 
my  doors  better  locked,  and  I  think  ] 
visit  me  with  axes  and  hatchets.'' 

Wilhelm  conjured  her,  Serlo  used 
was  in  vain;  the  friends  were  oblige 
rooms  and  the  house. 
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invited  or  noL  He  found  her  doors  closed  and  the 
pcopli;  of  the  house  said  thai  Mademoiselle  had  driven 
off  ihat  morning  with  a  young  officer:  she  had  certainly 
tpoken  of  returning  in  a  few  days,  but  they  did  not 
believe  it.  as  she  liad  paid  her  bill  and  taken  all  her 
things  with  her. 

\\'ilhelm  was  out  of  his  senses  at  hearing  this  news. 
He  went  off  to  Laertes  at  once,  proposed  that  they 
ibould  follow  her,  and,  cost  what  it  might,  obtain  some 
certaio  infonnalion  about  her  companion.  Laertes  how- 
ever gave  his  friend  a  lecture  for  behaving  in  such  a 
pantonxle,  credulous  fashion.  "I'll  wager,"  he  said, 
"that  aAer  all  it's  no  one  but  Friedrich.  I  know  posi- 
tinij  that  the  boy  is  of  a  good  family;  he's  madly  in 
love  with  that  girl,  and  has  probably  coaxed  enough 
Dioocy  out  of  his  relations  to  enable  him  to  live  with  her 
again  for  a  time." 

Wilhetm  was  not  convinced  by  these  arguments,  but 
he  wavered.  Laertes  represented  to  him  the  improba- 
bility of  the  story,  so  evidently  made  up  by  Philine  to 
amuse  than,  reminded  him  that  both  the  hair  and  figure 
of  the  young  officer  were  like  Friedrich's,  urged  on  him 
the  great  difficulty  of  overtaking  them  now  that  they 
bad  bad  a  twelve  hours'  start,  and,  above  all,  the  im- 
[KMsibility  of  Serlo's  being  able  to  do  without  both  him- 
*elf  and  Wilhelm  on  the  stage  that  night. 

All  tbcte  reasons  only  succeeded  in  inducing  Wilhelm 
at  last  to  give  up  the  idea  of  following  Philine  hi 
idf,  uid  that  very  evening  Laertes  found  a  tlioroughly 
^ittUc  man  to  whom  they  could  entrust  the  task.     T' 
<•  u  a  Heady  person  who  had  served  in  good  famihes 
.  ude  and  courier,  and  happened  just  then  to  be  withoi 
i-Tipation.     They  provided  him  with  money  nnd  ful 
'jfutmation  of  the  whole  affair,  commissioning  him 


ily 
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seek  aod  overtake  the  fugitives;  this  done,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  them,  and  to  write  to  the  two  friends  at  once  witli 
full  particulars.  He  started  on  horseback  the  same  hour 
to  pursue  the  equivocal  couple,  and  Wilhelm  felt  in 
some  measure  calmed  by  having  made  this  arrangement. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Philine's  departure  produced  no  very  striking  sensa- 
lion  either  among  her  theatrical  companions  or  on  the 
public.  She  was  so  seldom  in  earnest  about  what  she 
did;  the  women,  without  exception,  hated  her,  the 
men  preferred  a  Ille-d-Ule  with  her  to  seeing  her  on  the 
boards,  and  thus  her  fair,  we  might  even  say  happy, 
talent  for  the  theatre  was  thrown  away.  The  remain- 
ing members  of  the  company  took  all  the  more  pains 
to  supply  her  place;  Madame  Melina  especially  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  diligence  and  attention.  She 
observed  and  adopted,  as  formerly,  Wjlhelm's  maxims, 
following  his  theories  and  his  example,  and  had  gained 
a  certain  something  in  her  manner  which  made  her  more 
interesting  than  formerly.  Her  acting  soon  became  cor- 
rect, her  lone  in  the  conversations  perfectly  natural,  and 
the  same  to  a  certain  extent  in  those  pans  requiring 
feeling.  She  knew  how  to  suit  herself  to  Serlo's  moods, 
studied  singing  in  order  to  please  him,  and  in  this  too 
soon  made  as  much  progress  as  was  necessary  for  social 
entertainment. 

The  company  was  made  more  complete  by  the  ad- 
dition of  some  newly-arrived  actors,  and  as  Serlo  and 
Wilhelm  each  worked  in  his  own  way,  the  latter  insisting 
on  the  preservation  of  the  broad  general  sense  and  tone 
of  each  piece,  the  former  conscientiously  working  out  all 
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^^^Putall  details,  the  actors  felt  their  influence  and  were 
^^Rused  to  a  praiseworthy  waJ,  while  the  public  took  a 
"i.dy  interest  in  their  proceedings. 

"We  are  on  a  very  good  tack,"  said  Serlo  one  day, 
.iiui  if  Wtf  go  on  as  we  ate  doing  now,  we  shall  soon 
carry  Uie  public  with  us.  People  may  easily  be  misled 
bf  foolish  and  indecorous  representations,  but  if  you  set 
bdbrc  them  what  is  sensible  and  proper,  and  do  this 
in  an   interesting  way,  they  will   be  sure  to  take  hold 

uf  it. 

"The  great  fault  in  our  national  theatre,  and  tl 
Tauoo  why  neither  actors  nor  spectators  can  arrive  at  a 
prDpCT  consciousness  of  what  tliey  are  doing  and  seeing, 
■  ihis:  there  is  far  too  much  mixttire  and  variety  on  our 
Hmgci  there  is  no  limit  on  which  a  judgment  can  be 
baaed.  I  cannot  sec  thai  our  having  widened  the  Ger- 
man theatre  into  a  kind  of  immeasurable  field  for  the 
exhibition  of  entire  nature  is  an  advantage,  and  yet  as 
tilings  are  at  present  neither  managers  nor  actors  can 
cicuil  their  riptrlaire,  unless  indeed  the  national  taste 
iuelf  should  subsequently  point  out  the  correct  boundary. 
Good  society  can  only  exist  under  certain  conditions, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  a  good  theatre;  certain  manners 
xnd  modes  of  speech,  certain  subjects  and  modes  of  be- 
haviour must  be  excluded-  No  one  is  the  poorer  for 
diniinisiiing  his  household  expenditure." 
~  On  llicse  mailers  ihcy  were  of  various  opinions.  Wit- 
"  a  and  the  majority  were  for  the  English  drama;  Serlo 
I  a  ien  for  tlie  French, 
r  They  agreed,  in  idle  hours,  of  which  unfortunately, 
r  hM  so  many,  to  meet  and  go  through  the  bi 
■  m  both  langui^es,  noting  what  was  best  and  nioi 
Ihy  of  imitation  in  i-ach;  they  made  a  beginning 
.t«fte  French  pl3)'5.     Aurclia  each  time  left  the  room 
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soon  as  the  reading  had  begun.  At  first  they  thon^it 
she  could  not  be  well,  but  it  struck  Wilhelm  as  strange, 
and  he  asked  her  the  reason. 

"1  never  mean  to  be  present  at  such  a  reading,"  she 
said.  "How  can  I  listen  and  criticise  when  my  heart 
is  torn  to  pieces)  I  hate  the  French  language  with  my 
whole  sou!." 

"How  can  any  one  hate  a  language  to  which  he 
owes  the  principal  part  of  his  cultivation)"  cried  Wil- 
helm, "and  to  which  we  Germans  shall  have  to  owe  a 
great  deal  more,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  into  shaped" 

"Ii  is  not  prejudice  on  my  part,"  replied  Aurelia. 
"A  miserable  impression — a  hateful  recollection  connected 
with  my  faithless  friend— has  deprived  me  of  all  pleasure 
in  this  refined  and  beautiful  language.  And  now  I  hale 
it  with  my  whole  heart.  So  long  as  our  friendship  lasted 
he  wrote  in  German,  and  such  cordial,  genuine,  power- 
ful GermanI  But  when  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  he 
began  to  write  in  French,  a  thing  which  had  only  hap- 
pened as  an  occasional  joke  before.  I  saw  and  felt  what 
was  intended.  By  that  means  he  could  with  a  calm 
conscience  write  what  he  would  have  blushed  to  say  in 
his  mother- tongue.  Oh!  it  is  a  wonderful  language  for 
reservations,  equivocations  and  hes;  it  is  a  perfidious 
language.  There  is,  thank  God,  no  word  in  German 
that  can  express  perfidious  in  its  full  extent.  Our  poor 
Irtulas*  is  an  innocent  child  in  comparison.  Perfidy 
triumphs  in  its  faithlessness  and  enjoys  it.  That  nation 
may  well  be  envied  for  a  cultivation  that  can  express 
such  refined  shades  of  meaning  in  one  word.  Yes! 
French  is  the  right  language  for  the  world;  it  is  worthy 
of  being  universal,  for  in  that  language  men  can  deceiYi^ 
and   cheat   each   other   to   their   hearts'   content,     "**' 
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French  letters  read  fairly  enough;  if  you  chose,  yoi 
uight  bncy  them  warm  aod  even  passionate,  but  looked' 
at  closely,  they  were  mere  phrases,  execrable  phrases!  He 
hu  taken  away  all  my  pleasure  in  the  French  laoguage 
um)  Uieiature,  even  in  the  beautiful  and  precious  sayings 
of  its  noblest  spirits.  I  shudder  now  whenever  I  hear  a 
Fiench  word." 

In  this  way  she  would  go  on  for  hours,  venting  her 
tages  and  interrupting  or  spoiling  every  other  conversa>?  . 
Doa.     Sooner  or  later  Serlo  would  put  an  end  to  I 
Dtoody  tailc  by  a  few  hitter  words,  but  the  conversatioqj 
was  generally  spoilt  for  that  evening. 

ll  is  sad,  but  true,  that  everything  which  has  to  be 
accotnptishcd  by  the  union  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
bunuin  beings  and  circumstances,  cannot  maintain  itself  in 
perfection  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  a  company  of  players 
Du  Itss  than  of  a  kingdom — of  a  circle  of  friends  no  less 
than  of  an  army — the  moment  may  generally  be  safely 
pointed  out  when  it  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  perfection,  its 
onily,  its  contentment  and  activity.  But  some  change 
suddenly  takes  place  in  the  individuals  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  new  members  are  added,  eidier  the 
circuinstances  cease  lo  suit  the  characters,  or  the  cha- 
racters become  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and 
what  was  formerly  allied  and  associated  falls  asunder. 
ll  might  be  said  that  during  a  certain  period  Serlo's 
-impany  was  as  perfect  as  a  German  company  has  ever 
'^:en  able  to  boast  of  being.  Most  of  the  actors  were  in  the 
i^ht  place,  every  one  had  plenty  to  do  and  did  it  with 
A  will.  Their  private  circumstances  were  very  fair,  and 
tach  member  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  future  in 
his  ait,  becawK  each  had  taJten  the  first  steps  in  a 
meuloooK,  brisk  fashion.  It  now  appeared  however 
:\.-jl  A  poftion  of  the  number  were  mere  automatons, 
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incapable  of  reaching  any  further  point  than  cair 
attained  without  the  possession  of  feeling,  and  soon  those 
evil  passions  interfered  which  usually  stand  in  the  way 
of  every  well-meant  plan,  and  rend  asunder  with  the 
greatest  ease  what  sensible  and  rightly-thinking  persons 
arc  endeavouring  to  keep  together. 

Philine's  departure  proved  not  quite  so  unimportant 
as  had  at  first  been  believed.  She  had  been  very  clever 
at  amusing  Setlo,  and  knew  how  to  rouse  and  animate 
the  others  more  or  less.  She  had  borne  Aureha's  temper 
with  great  patience,  and  the  especial  business  of  her  life 
had  been  to  flatter  Wilhelm.  In  this  way  she  had  been 
a  kind  of  cementing  bond  between  them  all,  and  her  loss 
soon  made  itself  felt. 

Serlo  could  not  live  without  some  little  love-affair. 
Elmira,  who  had  grown  up  and,  one  might  even  say,  be- 
come beautiful  in  a  short  time,  had  already  excited  his 
admiration,  and  Philine  was  clever  enough  to  foster 
this  feeling.  "We  must  learn  betimes  to  be  match- 
makers," she  would  say;  "there's  nothing  else  left  for  us 
when  we  are  old." 

By  this  means  Serlo  and  Elmira  had  become  very 
intimate  with  each  other;  this  intimacy  increased  after 
Philine's  departure,  and  their  little  romance  was  all  the 
more  interesting  because  they  had  to  hide  it  carefully 
from  Elniira's  father,  who  would  have  treated  any  irregu- 
larities of  this  description  in  the  most  serious  manner. 
Her  sister  however  was  in  the  secret,  and  Serlo  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  be  very  indulgent  to  the  two 
girls.  One  of  their  worst  habits  was  an  immoderate  love 
of  eating,  we  might  even  say  an  insufferable  greediness, 
a  point  in  which  they  contrasted  most  unfavourably  with 
FhHine,  who  really  added  to  her  otlier  charms  by  seera- 
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Ko  live  on  air,  and  merely  sipping  ihe  froth  from  a 
of  champagne  in  the  most  graceful  fashion. 
But  if  Serlo  wished  to  please  his  fair  lady  he  was 
obtiged  to  (irolong  breakfast  until  it  touched  the  dinner- 
huar,  and  eke  out  the  time  till  supper  with  some  after- 
I'lfjn  lefreshment.     He  had  a  plan   in  his  head  too  at 
II  time,  the  possible  success  or  failure  of  which  dis- 
:r|)cd  him.    He  fancied  namely,  that  he  had  discovered 
n  jitachment  between  Wilhelm  and  Aurelia,  and  wished  | 
;  i[  this  might   prove  to  be  the  case.     The  whole  i 
j-iiicul  work  of  the  theatre  he  hoped  in  that  case  to 
-  ly  to  throw  on  Wilhelm's  shoulders,  and  to  find  in  h 
as  in  his  first  brother-in-law,  a  faithful  and  industrious 
tDoL    The  greater  part  of  the  managing  business  he  had 
already    by    imperceptible    degrees    transferred    to    him, 
Aurelia  had  charge  of  the  money  matters,  and  Serlo  did 
what  he  liked  as  in  the  old  days.     But  there  existed  a    I 
tet:ti!\  source  of  vexation   both  for  himself  and   for  his   j 
■istcr. 

The  world  has  a  strange  way  of  behaving  towards 
:lilif:  characters  of  acknowledged  merit;  it  begins  by 
grces  to  show  them  indifference  and  to  favour  some 
jxly-risen.  though  far  inferior,  talent;  its  demands  on 
.  former  are  excessive,  while  from  the  latter  it  will  put 
]•  with  almost  anything. 

Serlo  and  Aurelia  had  abundant  opportunity  now  to 

I  'madvert  on  this  propensity.     The  new  arrivals,  a; 

-re  especially  those  among  them  who  were  yovmg  ai 

">d-tooking,  absorbed  all  the  public  attention  and  a 

'    -    -vhile  the  brother   and  sister  were  for  the   i 

:.d   to   make  their  exits,  even  after  the  i 

.rts,  unaccompanied  by  the  welcome  soimd  o 

cUpping  MdJBBefc-  to  mmi  be  Mid  hgwtvar  diat  li 
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ttiwA  .'h'l  f":l*rl;^  If'.:  had  to  listen  lo  Aureiia's  coffl* 
|il*ifii-.  of  h'.f  \jitjih*:t'a  extravagance,  and  to  appear  not 
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:a  understand  Scrlo's  distant  hints  bearing  on  the  wished- 
"  I  marriage  with  his  sister.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
I  liide  lite  deepest  and  heaviest  of  his  griefs:  namely, 
. 't  the  messenger  sent  after  the  equivocal  officer  had 
iher  remmed  nor  written,  and  therefore  our  friend  had 
■i^Mii  to  fear  he  had  lost  his  Mariana  for  the  second  . 

A  general  mourning  occurring  just  then,  the  theatre 

'  _i  dosed  for  some  weeks,  and  Wilhelm  seized  this  op- 

iriunity   to   visit   the   clergyman   with   whom  the  old 

irjier  had  been  placed.     He  found  him  living  in  a 

:-.'asant  part  of  the  country,  and  the  first  thing  that  met 

:    <■  eye  in  the  parsonage    was  the  old  man  teaching  a 

.V  to  play  on  his  own  instrument.     He  shewed  much 

cisore  at  seeing  Wilhelm,  rose,  gave  him  his  hand  and 

-.<!:  "  Vou  see  1  am  still  of  some  little  use  in  the  worldj 

r  jw  mc  to  continue  my  lessons,  as  the  hours  are  por-   | 

ncd  out."  I 

The  clergyman  received  Wilhelm  in  the  most  friendly 

,  told  him  Uiat  things  were  looking  very  promising 

I  the  old  man  and  that  they  had  hopes  of  his  perfect 

[  Their  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  methods 
Kcnring  madness. 

T  "If  we  except  the  physical  difficulties,  which  are  often 
nountablc,  and  in  which  I  call  in  the  assistance  of 
nightful  pliysician,"  said  the  clergyman,  "the  meani 
ving  insanity  seem  to  me  very  simple;  they  arc  the 
t  bjr  which  we  should  prevent  healthy  people  from 
Rouse  them  to  activity,  accustom  them  tOa 
id  order;  make  them  see  that  they  share  theiq 
d  fate  in  common  with  so  many  others;  thai 
r marrellous  talent,  the  most  brilliant  good-foivi 
1  the  deqjcsl  disasters,  are  nothing  more  thaqH 


I 
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small  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature;  fal 
this  way  madness  will  be  prevented  from  creeping  in, 
and  if  already  there,  will  disappear  by  degrees.  I  have 
divided  the  old  man's  time;  he  gives  some  children 
lessons  on  the  harp,  helps  me  in  the  garden,  and  is  al- 
ready much  more  cheerful.  He  looks  forward  to  eating 
the  cabb:iges  he  plants,  and  teaches  my  son  most  dili- 
gently to  play  the  harp,  in  order  that  [he  boy,  to  whom 
he  has  promised  the  instrument  at  his  death,  may  be  able 
lo  use  it,  In  my  character  of  clergyman  I  say  but  little 
to  him  about  his  strange  scruples;  but  an  active  life 
brings  many  occurrences  with  it,  and  he  will  soon  be 
led  lo  feel  that  every  kind  of  doubt  can  only  be  removed 
by  activity.  I  go  gently  to  work,  but  when  I  can  get 
rid  of  his  beard  and  cowl  I  shall  have  gained  a  great 
point,  for  nothing  leads  more  directly  to  madness  than 
the  distinguishing  of  ourselves  from  others,  and  nothing 
is  a  greater  preservative  to  common  sense  than  a.  life 
among  the  multitude  and  without  any  special  distinctions 
from  them  as  to  the  way  of  living.  Alas!  how  much  in 
our  education,  and  in  the  regulations  and  institutions  of 
our  middle-class  life,  tends  to  prepare  us  and  our  children 
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Wilhelm  stayed  some  days  with  this  sensible  man 
and  heard  a  number  of  most  interesting  stories,  not  re- 
ferring only  to  mad  people,  but  to  others  usually  looked 
upon  as  clever  and  even  wise,  and  yet  whose  eccen- 
tricities border  on  madness. 

The  conversation  however  became  three  times  as 
animated  on  the  appearance  of  the  doctor,  who  was  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  visiting  his  friend  the  clergyman 
and  helping  in  his  benevolent  efforts.   He  was  an  elderly 

1  and  had  never  been  strong,  yet  he  passed  his  life 
in  ibe  noblest  duties.    He  loved  the  country  and  could 
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kudly  exist  otherwise  than  in  the  open  air;  at  the  same  ' 
dmc  he  was  sociable  and  active,  and  for  many  years  had 
taken  an  especial  fancy  for  making  friends  of  all  the 
coimlry  parsons  round.  Those  whom  he  found  already 
given  to  sorac  useful  occupation  he  assisted  by  every 
means  in  his  power;  the  undecided  he  persuaded  to 
aiopx  some  hobby  or  other,  and  as  he  was  connected 
more  or  less  with  the  nobility,  gentry,  land-stewards,  and 
tni^fistnites  he  had  been  able  during  twenty  years  to  do 
«  great  deal  in  a  quiet  way  for  the  improvement  of  many 
braocJies  of  agriculture,  and  (o  set  in  motion  whatever 
Tnight  benefit  the  soil,  animals  or  human  beings,  thus 
-iilicring  the  truest  kind  of  enlightenment.  "Only  one 
■r-ij."  hf  said,  "can  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  mis- 
r;une  for  man;  and  that  is,  when  he  becomes  possessed 

■  some  fixed  idea  which  either  can  exert  no  influence  | 
'.  active  life  or  withdraws  him  from  it. 

"At  the  present  time,"   he   continued,  "I  have  jita 
i.h  a  cox,  in  which  as  yet  all  my  skill  has  failed  to  i 
I  .iny  use.    They  are  rich  people  in  high  life;  the  afTaiiFl 
.  almofl  in  your  line,  Hcrr  Pastor,  and  I  am  sure  oui 
:ng  friend  here  will  not  repeat  it  further. 
"In  the  absence  of  this  nobleman  a  joke  which  v 
ttaot  con.sider  justifiable  was  planned:  A  young  man 
■---■  drcMed  up  in  his  clothes  in  order  to  deceive  his 
i).  and  I  much  fear,  though  the  story  was  told  me  as 
[  iccc  of  fnn,  that  the  real  intention  was  to  lead  thift  I 
Kle,  amiable  and  charming  woman  from  the  right  way,J^ 

■  T  husband  returned  unexpectedly,  and  on  coming  ii 

ri.ni  taw  what  he  believed  to  be  his  own  apparitionj| 
t;ine  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  in  whicl 
.   and   nourishes   the   belief,   that   he   shal 

■He  resigns  himself  to  people  who  flatter  him  with^ 
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religions  notions,  and  I  do  not  sec  how  we  are  to  preveS" 
him  from  going  over  to  the  Moravians  with  his  wife,  and 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  as  he  has  no 
children,  away  from  his  relations." 

"With  his  wifel"  cried  Wilhclm  passionately,  after 
listening  in  terror  to  this  story. 

"And  sad  to  say,"  the  doctor  continued,  attributing 
Wilhelm's  exclamation  lo  nothing  deeper  than  a  benevo- 
lent interest,  "this  poor  lady  is  suffering  from  a  still 
deeper  sorrow,  which  renders  a  separation  from  the  world 
not  so  distasteful  to  her.  When  the  same  young  roan 
came  lo  take  leave  of  her  she  imprudently  allowed  a. 
rising  affection  for  him  to  appear;  he  took  courage, 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  in  doing  so  pressed  the 
portrait  of  her  husband,  set  in  diamonds,  with  some  force 
against  her  breast.  She  felt  a  sharp  pain;  this  went  off, 
leaving  at  tirst  a  small  red  mark,  and  then  no  trace  at 
all.  Speaking  as  a  man,  I  am  convinced  she  has  nothing 
further  to  reproach  herself  with,  and  as  a  physician,  I  am 
equally  certain  that  the  pressure  will  have  no  further 
evil  consequences;  but  she  believes  that  the  part  is 
hardening,  no  one  can  persuade  her  to  the  contrary, 
and  if  you  try  to  convince  her  of  her  enor  by  the 
evidence  of  feeling,  she  assures  you  that  that  is  only  mo- 
mentary; she  has  persuaded  herself  that  it  must  end  in 
cancer,  and  thus  this  young  and  lovely  creature  is  be- 
coming totally  lost  both  lo  herself  and  to  the  world," 

"Miserable  wretch  that  I  am!"  cried  Wilhelm  striking 
his  forehead,  and  dashing  out  of  the  house  into  the 
fields.  He  had  never  felt  in  such  a  fearful  condition 
before. 

The  doctor  and  the  clergyman  were  very  much  sur- 
prised at  this  discovery,  and  in  the  evening,  when  he 
returned  and  gave  them   a  more  detailed  account    of 
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the  whole  affair  accusing  himself  in  the  bitterest  man- 
ner, they  had  enough  to  do  with  him.  Both  felt  the 
greatest  sympathy,  especially  as  in  his  present  depressed 
frame  of  mind  he  described  his  circumstances  even  ir- 
respective of  this  in  ihe  darkest  colours. 

The  doctor  did  not  need  much  persuasion  Co  give   ' 
Wiihelni  his  company  into  the  town  the  nest  day.  and 
to  do  his  best  for  Aurelia  whom  her  friend  had  left  the 
day  before  in  a  precarious  state. 

They  found  her  worse  than  they  had  expected.  She 
was  suffering  from  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever,  which  was 
all  the  more  difficult  to  reach  because  she  made  a  prin- 
ciple of  fomenting  and  aggravating  ilie  attacks.  The 
stranger  was  presented  to  her  as  a  physician;  he  behaved 
with  much  prudence  and  politeness,  her  condition  both 
of  body  and  mind  was  talked  over,  and  the  new  ac- 
quaintance brought  forward  several  instances  of  persons 
who,  even  with  such  a  complaint  as  the  one  under  which 
she  was  labouring,  had  lived  to  a  great  age;  adding  how- 
ever, that  in  such  cases  nothing  was  more  injurious  than 
a  determined  revival  of  such  passionate  feelings.  He 
took  especial  pains  not  to  conceal  his  belief,  that  those 
persons  were  to  be  deemed  especially  happy  who,  on 
finding  that  their  tendency  to  disease  could  not  be  en- 
tirely removed,  had  embraced  and  cherished  sincere  and 
genuine  religious  opinions.  This  observation  he  made 
in  a  quiet,  unpretending  way,  almost  as  if  speaking  of  an 
historical  fact,  and  he  promised  his  new  friends  some 
interesting  reading,  in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript  received 
from  a  female  friend  now  dead,  whom  he  had  valued 
very  highly. 

"To  me,"  he  said,  "it  is  unspeakably  precious;  still  I 
will  trust  you  with  the  original.     Nothing  but  the  title  ut  J 

lerM/.  If.  it 
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en  my  own  hand;  it  is  called:  The  confessions  of  a 
Utiflll  soul." 
■  -  As  to  the  diet  and  medical  treatment  necessary  for 
tte  nnfortunale  Aurelia  in  her  excited  overstrained  con- 
dition, the  physician  gave  Wilhelm  his  best  advice, 
promising  to  write  and  if  possible  to  visit  her  again. 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  had  been  taking  place  in 
Wilhelm's  absence.  During  the  period  of  his  rule  as 
manager  of  the  business  affairs,  he  had  acted  with  a 
certain  freedom  and  liberality,  kept  the  main  point  more 
es[>ecially  in  view,  and  provided  everything  well  and 
handsomely,  especially  as  regarded  costumes,  decorations 
and  other  requisites.  As  he  could  not  influence  the 
actors  by  high  motives,  he  had  coaxed  them  into  good 
humour  through  their  self-interest,  and  had  felt  justified 
in  doing  this,  because  Serlo  had  never  made  any  preten- 
sions to  economy,  was  fond  of  hearing  his  theatre  praised 
for  its  splendour,  and  was  quite  satisfied,  if  Aurelia, 
after  deducting  the  ex|Denses,  could  tell  him  that  there 
were  no  debts,  and  afford  besides  the  suras  necessary 
for  defraying  those  whicli  he  might  have  incurred  by  ex- 
traordinary generosity  to  the  fair  Elmira  or  in  other  ways. 

Melina  meanwhile,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  ward- 
robe, had  been  watching  matters  in  his  own  quiet  wily 
fashion,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  Wilhelm's  absence 
and  Aurelia's  illness,  to  infuse  into  Serlo's  mind  a  feel- 
ing that  in  reality  it  was  possible  so  to  increase  re- 
ceipts and  diminish  expenses,  that  either  more  money 
might  be  laid  by  or  more  pleasure  indulged  in.  Scrlo 
listened  and  was  pleased;  Melina  ventured  to  bring  for- 
ward his  plan. 

^"I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  began,  "that  any  of  your 

e  too  highly  paid  at  present;  (hey  are  deserving 

I  aad  would  be  welcome  anywhere;  but  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  money  they  bring  in  they  certainly  receivB 
too  much.  My  proposition  is  that  we  start  an  opera;  as  fai 
as  the  theatre  is  concerned,  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
you  are  the  man  to  keep  up  an  entire  theatre  alone. 
Are  not  you  at  the  present  time  experiencing  that  your 
merits  are  not  appreciated)  and  that,  not  because  your 
fellow-actors  are  first-rate;  it  is  simply  because  they  are 
good  that  people  have  ceased  to  do  justice  to  your  own 
remarkable  talents.  | 

"Now  taltc  your  place  alone  there,  as  has  probably 
often  been  the  case;  look  out  some  average  or  even  in- 
ferior actors  at  low  wages,  drill  them  well  in  all  the 
merely  mechanical  parts,  as  no  one  knows  better  how  to 
do  than  yourself,  employ  your  remaining  means  for  the 
opera,  and  you  will  find  that  with  the  same  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense,  you  give  more  satisfaction  and  take 
unquestionably  more  money  than  at  present." 

Serlo  felt  too  much  flattered  to  start  many  objec- 
tions. He  acknowledged  lo  Melina  tliat  his  fondness 
for  music  had  often  led  him  to  wish  for  something  of 
the  kind;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  help  seeing 
that  this  plan  would  still  further  mislead  the  public  taste, 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  a  mixed  thing  such  as 
Melina  proposed — neither  opera  nor  theatre — any  remains 
of  taste  for  a  decided  and  entire  work  of  art  would  ne- 
cessarily disappear 

In  answer  to  this,  Melina,  not  in  the  most  refined 
style,  began  to  make  game  of  Wilhelm's  pedantic  ideals 
of  this  kind,  to  laugh  at  his  presumption  in  wish- 
ing to  form  the  public  instead  of  to  be  formed  by  them, 
and  the  two  united  in  convincing  themselves  to  their 
perfect  satisfaction,  that  the  great  thing  was  to  make 
money  and  live  in  pleasure,  hardly  concealing  that  their 
nearest  wish  was  to  get  rid  of  those  persons  who  stood 
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in  the  way  of  their  plan.  Melinn,  for  instance,  spoke  with 
regret  of  Aurelia's  illness  and  the  difficulty  of  prolonging 
her  life,  meaning  the  opposite  in  his  heart.  Serio  pre- 
tended to  be  sorry  that  Wilhelm  did  not  sing,  intimating 
by  these  very  words  that  he  considered  they  could  soon 
do  without  him.  Melina  produced  a  long  list  of  econo- 
mies that  might  be  made,  and  Serlo  beheld  in  him  a 
threefold  substitute  for  his  first  brother-in-law.  Their 
feeling  that  this  first  interview  must  be  kept  secret,  bound 
them  more  closely  together,  and  they  took  opportunities 
of  discussing  everything  that  happened,  disapproving  of 
whatever  was  undertaken  by  Wilhelm  and  Aurelia,  and 
working  out  their  own  project  in  thought  more  and 
more. 

Circumspect  as  they  were  with  regard  to  their  plan, 
little  as  they  betrayed  themselves  by  word,  they  were  not 
politic  enough  to  banish  all  signs  of  feeling  from  their 
behaviour.  Melina  opposed  and  counteracted  Wilhelm 
in  many  cases  that  lay  within  his  domain,  and  Serlo, 
who  had  never  shown  any  forbearance  or  indulgence  to 
his  sister,  grew  harsher  and  more  unkind  as  her  illness 
increased,  and  her  changeabJe  passionate  moods  required 
more  consideration  and  tenderness. 

Just  at  this  time  they  proposed  giving  Emilit  Galotti. 
The  cast  was  very  good  and  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
tragedy  each  of  the  actors  had  full  scope  for  displaying 
his  varied  powers.  Serlo,  as  Marinelli,  was  quite  in  his 
place;  Odoardo  was  very  well  given;  Madame  Melina 
acted  the  mother  very  intelligently;  Elmira  distinguished 
herself  as  Emilie;  Laertes  made  a  dignified  Appiani, 
and  Wilhelm  had  given  some  months  to  the  study  of 
tiie  Prince's  character.  This  study  had  given  occasion 
to  the  frequent  consideration  alone,  and  discussion  with 
Serlo  and  Aurelia,  of  the  questions:  Wherein  does  R 
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noble  manner  differ  from  a  well-bred  one?  To  what 
extent  is  the  former  indispensable  to  the  latter  and  the 
latter  not  necessary  to  the  former! 

Serlo,  whose  part  of  MarinelH  represented  the  courtier 
as  he  is,  without  caricature,  gave  some  very  good  thoughts 
on  the  subject.  "Real  good- breeding,"  he  said,  "is  very 
difficult  to  imitate,  partly  because  it  is  in  reality  only 
negative,  and  partly  because  it  presupposes  long  practice. 
We  must  not  fancy  that  it  is  necessary  to  advertise 
dignity  by  a  certain  something  in  our  behaviour;  in  that 
way  we  easily  fall  into  a  formal  proud  maimer;  we  must 
rather  avoid  everything  that  is  undignified  and  vulgar. 
A  well-bred  man  will  never  forget  himself  or  others,  will 
do  nothing  that  can  compromise  his  own  dignity,  will 
neither  be  officious  nor  impolite,  show  no  signs  of  out- 
ward agitation  or  emotion,  never  be  in  a  hurry,  and  will  go 
understand  how  to  conliol  himself  at  every  moment,  that 
let  the  storm  within  him  rage  as  it  will  his  outward  equi- 
librium remains  undisturbed.  A  noble  man  may  possibly 
be  negligent  of  himself  at  times,  a  well-bred  man  never. 
The  latter  may  be  compared  to  a  carefully  dressed 
person,  who  takes  care  not  lo  lean  against  anything,  and 
whom  every  one  else  is  careful  not  to  brush  up  againstj 
he  is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  but  still  he  ought  not 
to  stand  alone,  for  it  is  in  this  art  as  in  every  other; 
what  is  most  difficult  must  at  last  be  accomplished  with 
ease,  and  the  weli-bred  man — notwithstanding  all  that 
separates  him  from  others^ought  always  to  appear  in 
connexion  with  them;  never  stiff  or  formal,  ready  and 
skilful  on  all  occasions,  appearing  always  as  the  first  and 
yet  never  obtruding  himself  as  such. 

■'This  being  the  case,  it  is  dear  that  in  order  to  seem 
well-bred,  a  man  must  be  so;  it  is  easy  to  see  too  why 
women,  generally  speaking,  leara  to  adopt  a  well-bced. 
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can  ever  reach  our  ears  again."  As  she  said  ihese 
words  she  sprang  up  and  hurried  to  the  door.  The 
servant  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  cloak,  the  sedan-chair 
was  not  there,  it  had  rained  and  a  cold  raw  wind  was 
blowing  up  the  street.  She  was  overheated  and  they 
begged  her  not  to  go  out — in  vain;  she  walked  slowly 
on  purpose,  praising  the  fresh  cool  air  and  inhaling  it 
greedily.  But  by  the  time  she  reached  home  she  was 
so  hoarse  that  she  could  hardly  speak,  and  would  not 
confess  that  she  felt  perfectly  stiff  down  her  back  and 
neck.  Before  long  her  tongue  became  so  paralysed  that 
she  could  not  speak  correctly;  they  put  her  to  bed  and 
by  the  use  of  effectual  remedies,  one  symptom  at  a  time 
would  give  way,  but  only  lo  be  replaced  by  another. 
The  fever  gathered  strength  and  she  was  in  danger. 

The  next  morning  she  had  a  quiet  hour,  sent  for 
Wilhelm  and  put  a  letter  into  liis  hands.  "That  paper," 
she  said,  "has  long  been  waiting  for  the  present  moment. 
1  feel  that  my  life  is  drawing  to  its  close,  promise  me 
to  deliver  it  yourself,  and  to  say  a  few  words  that  will 
revenge  my  sufferings  on  chat  faithless  man;  he  is  not 
without  feeling  and  the  tidings  of  my  death  shall  cause 
him  at  least  a  momentary  pain."  1 

Wilhelm  took  the  letter,  but  tried  at  the  same  time 
to  comfort  her  and  to  put  away  the  thought  of  death, 

"No,"  she  said,  "do  not  try  to  take  away  my  nearest 
hope.  1  have  expected  him  long  and  shall  embrace  him 
gladly." 

Soon  after  this  the  physician's  promised  manuscript 
arrived.  She  begged  Wilhelm  to  read  it  aloud  to  her; 
and  the  reader  will  best  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect 
it  produced  on  her  mind  when  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  following  book.  Our  poor  friend's 
passion   and  perversity  seemed   suddenly  softened,  she 
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asked  for  her  letter  back,  and  wrote  another,  appareotly 
in  a  much  gentler  tone,  begging  VVilhelm,  if  he  should 
iind  that  her  friend  was  distressed  at  the  tidings  of  her 
death,  to  comfort  him,  and  assure  him  that  she  had  for- 
given and  had  wished  him  well. 

From  this  time  she  was  very  quiet,  and  seemed  to 
be  thinking  over  and  trying  to  become  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  a  few  ideas  gained  from  the  manuscript,  out 
of  which  she  made  Wilhelm  read  to  her  from  time  to 
time.  The  gradual  decay  of  her  strength  was  not  ap- 
parent, and  on  coming  to  pay  her  a  visit  one  morning 
Wilhelm  was  surprised  to  find  her  dead. 

The  respect  he  had  felt  for  her  and  the  habit  of 
being  so  constantly  in  her  society  made  her  loss  very 
painful  to  him.  She  had  been  in  fact  his  only  rea]  friend, 
and  he  had  felt  Serlo's  coldness  only  too  much  of  late. 
He  therefore  fett  eager  to  perform  the  commission  she 
had  given  him  and  to  leave  them  for  a  time. 

On  the  other  band  this  journey  was  just  what  Melina 
wanted,  for  by  means  of  his  extensive  correspondence 
he  had  just  entered  into  an  agreement  with  two  singers, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  who  were  to  prepare  the  public  for 
the  coming  opera  by  interludes  between  the  acts. 

Aurelia's  death  and  Wilhelm's  absence  were  to  be 
made  good  at  first  by  this  means,  and  our  friend  was 
satisfied  with  anything  that  procured  him  more  easily 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  mission  given  him  by  Aurelia  had  assumed  a 
strange  importance  in  his  mind.  Her  early  death  had 
touched  him  deeply,  and  made  him  feel  as  if  the  man 
who  had  not  only  shortened  her  life,  but  liUed  that  ^«t 
leriod  with  anguish,  must  be  his  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  her  last  gentle  words  thercfti| 
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olvcd  that  on  delivering  the  letter  he  would  pass  a 

Kre  sentence  on  her  faithless  friend;  and,  not  willing 

St  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  prepared  a  speech 

I  as  he  went  on  with  it,  became  more  pathetic  than 

After  having  completely  convinced   himself  that 

Us  composition  was  well  put  together,  he  proceeded 
10  leant  it  by  heart,  making  preparations  meanwhile  for 
bi»  jotirney.  Mignon  was  in  the  room  while  he  packed  up 
bb  things  and  she  asked  if  he  was  going  to  travel  north- 
ward or  southward;  on  hearing  the  former  she  answered: 
"Then  I  will  wail  for  you  here."  She  begged  him  to 
give  her  Mariana's  string  of  beads;  he  could  not  refuse 
(be  dear  little  creature;  the  neck-handkerchief  she  had 
ahmdy.  In  return  she  put  the  ghosfs  veil  into  his  port- 
KiaDteau,  though  he  lold  her  that  such  a  piece  of  gauze 
coatd  be  of  no  use  to  him. 

McUna  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatrical 
business,  nnd  his  wife  promised  to  cast  a  motherly  eye 
OD  the  two   children  from  whom  Wilhelm   parted  most 
unwillingly.    Felix  was  in  high  spirits  when  he  said  fare- 
well, and  on  their  asking  what  he  would  like  Wilhelm 
M   to  bring  him,  said:  "Listen,  i  should  like  you  to  bring 
jb^p  a   father."     Mignon   took  Wilhelm's   hand,   raised 
^^^belf  on  tiptoe  and  gave  him  a  warm  simple  and  open, 
^^Hjt  nM  tender,  kiss  on  his  lips,  saying  as  she  did  so: 
^^^■iaster  do  not  forget  us,  and  come  back  soon." 

And  thus  we  leave  our  friend  to  start  on  his  journey, 
acroiDfanied  by   a  thousand   varied  thoughts  and   feel- 
In  conclusion  we  will   note  down   here  a  song, 
Bch    Mignon    had    recited    several    times    with    much 
but    which    owing    to    the    throng    of   strange 
tots  wc  have  hitlierto  been  hindered  from  giving  oui 
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THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  SOUL. 

Up  to  my  eighth  year  I  was  a  healthy  child,  but 
Cin  remember  as  little  of  that  time  as  of  the  day  on 
which  I  was  born.  In  the  early  part  of  that  year  I  broke 
a  blood-vessel,  and  from  that  moment  my  soul  was  all 
feeling  and  memory.  The  smallest  details  of  thai  evei 
stand  as  clearly  before  my  eyes  as  if  it  had  happe 
only  yesterday. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  during  that  nine-months' 
ness  the  foundation  for  my  entire  future  mode  of  thought 
ms  laid;  and  that,  by  means  of  the  assistance  which 
WIS  then  offered  to  my  mind  in  developing  itself  after 

own  fashion. 

I  suffered  and  loved;  that  was  in  fact  the  form  and 

liop  of  my  hearL  During  the  most  violent  attacks  of 
_  jliing  and  wasting  fever,  I  was  as  quiet  as  a  snail 
who  has  drawn  back  into  his  shell;  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  a  little  breath  I  longed  to  feel  something  pleasant, 
and  ss  every  other  enjoyment  was  denied  me,  tried  to 
indemnify  myself  through  my  eyes  and  ears.  They 
brought  m«  dolk  and  picture-books,  and  whoever  wished 
to  fiit  at  my  bedside  was  obliged  to  tell  me  something. 

I  enjoyed  hearing  my  mother's  Bible  stories;  my  father 

lUsed  me  with  natural   objects.     He    had  a  very  fair 

u'cn;  and  would  bring  one  drawer  down  after 

from  lime  to  time,  to  show  me  their  contents 

ibio  them  to  mc  correctly.     Dried  plants  and 
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difTerent  kinds  of  anatomical  preparations,  human  skill 
and  bones,  mummies  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind 
were  laid  on  the  litlle  one's  bed;  the  game  he  brought 
home  was  shown  to  me  before  it  was  taken  into  the 
kitchen;  and — ^that  the  Prince  of  this  world  might  not  be 
entirely  unrepresented  in  this  assembly — my  aunt  used  to 
tell  me  love-stories  and  fairy-lales.  I  took  all  in,  and 
everything  took  root.  Sometimes  I  spent  hours  in  com- 
munion with  the  unseen  Being,  and  I  can  still  re- 
member some  verses  that  my  mother  wrote  down  at  my 
dictation. 

I  often  repeated  again  to  my  father  what  I  had  learnt 
from  him,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  make  mc  take  a  medi- 
cine until  I  had  asked  where  the  things  grew  of  which 
it  was  made,  how  they  looked  and  what  they  were  called. 
Neither  did  my  aunt's  stories  fall  on  stony  ground.  I 
imagined  myself  dressed  in  beautiful  raiment  and  en- 
countering the  most  delightful  princes,  who  could  take 
no  rest  until  they  had  discovered  the  name  of  the  un- 
known beauty.  I  carried  on  one  adventure  of  this  kind 
— in  which  a  charming  tittle  angel  in  a  white  robe  with 
golden  wings  gave  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lo 
win  me — so  long,  that  at  last  I  almost  seemed  to  see  a 
vision  of  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  I  was  tolerably  restored  to 
health,  but  the  wild  spirits  of  childhood  were  quite  gone. 
I  could  not  even  play  with  my  dolls;  I  wanted  beings 
who  could  return  my  love.  My  father  kept  all  kinds  of 
dogs,  cats  and  birds,  in  all  which  I  took  great  delight, 
but  what  would  1  not  have  given  to  possess  a  creature 
that  played  a  most  important  part  in  one  of  my  aunt's 
fairy  tales!  It  was  a  lamb  caught  in  a  wood,  fed  and 
brought  up  by  a  peasant  girl;  but  in  this  pretty  creature 
direlt  ao  encbanled  prince,  who  appeared  at  last  in  the 
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twm  of  a  handsome  youlh  and  rewarded  his  benefactress 

^^rith  his  hand.     How  I  longed  for  such  a  lamb! 

^K^  As  tbne  was  no  such  creature  however  to  be  found, 

^^pd  everything  round  me  pursued  its  natural  course,  the 

^BtDpc  of  ever  possessing  so  rare  a  treasure  almost  entirety 

vanished   by   degrees.      I  comforted  myself  by  reading 

books  in  which  marvellous  events  were  described.     The 

Ckrijiian  Gerntan  Hercuies  was  my  favourite;  that  devout 

^^ire-story  was  quite  to  my  taste.     Whatever  happened 

^Bk  his  Valiska — and  awful  things  befell  her^he  always 

^^n^ed  before  going  to  her  help,  and  his   prayers  were 

^^^K  put  down  in  the  book,  word  for  word.    That  pleased 

^^^B  ilioroughly.    That  love  for  the  invisible  which  1  had 

^^^kay^  vaguely  fdt  was  increased  by  this;  I  determined 

^^Hce  for  all  that  God  should  be  my  confidant  too. 

^^~  As  I  grew  older  1  went  on  reading  a  mass  of  books, 

'Heaven  only  knows  what;  but  the  Roman  Oefavia  carried 

oif  the  prize  from  all  the  rest.     The  persecutions  of  tlie 

early  Christians,  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  excited 

my  liveliest  interest. 

At  last  however  my  mother  began  to  find  fault  with 
this  constant  readings  in  order  to  please  her,  my  father 
wonld  take  away  my  books  one  day,  but  only  to  give 
them  me  back  the  next,  and  as  she  was  clever  enough  to 
Kc  that  nothing  she  could  do  in  the  matter  would  be  of 
arty  use,  she  contented  herself  with  insisting  that  at  least 
I  should  give  as  much  time  to  the  Bible  as  to  other 
-  .-.ding.  1  needed  little  persuasion  to  do  this,  and  read 
-.1  sacicd  books  with  great  interest  At  the  same  time 
mother  was  very  careful  that  nothing  of  a  bad 
t  should  come  into  my  hands;  indeed  I  should 
pat  away  any  improper  book  at  once  of  my  own 
r  iny  princes  and  princesses  were  all  extremely 
aides   which  I    knew    more    of  tlie   natun' 


for  either  beyond  the  other;  I  liked  them  both  uid  i 

:  very  happy  together.  Suddenly  the  eldest  fell  ijl. 
I  had  been  so  often  ill  myself,  that  I  knew  of  many  little 
comforts  and  delicacies  particularly  suitable  for  an  in- 
valid ,  and  sent  them  to  him.  His  parents  were  grateful 
for  this  attention,  listened  to  their  beloved  son's  request, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  invited  me 
and  my  sisters  to  see  him.  In  his  tenderly  affectionate 
way  of  receiving  me  there  was  no  remnant  of  childish- 
ness, and  from  that  day  my  mind  was  made  up  for  him. 
He  warned  me  at  once  to  keep  this  secret  from  his 
brother,  but  the  warmth  of  my  affection  was  not  to  be 
hidden,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  youngest  made  our 
romance  perfect.  He  played  us  a  thousand  tricks,  de- 
lighted in  marring  our  pleasure,  and  by  this  means  only 
increased  the  passionate  affection  he  was  trying  to 
destroy. 

So  at  last  I  had  really  found  my  long  wished-for 
lamb,  and  this  strong  love  took  the  same  effect  on  me 
as  an  illness;  it  quieted  me  and  held  me  back  from  all 
extravagant,  exciting  pleasures.  I  was  much  alone  and 
my  heart  was  touched;  I  began  to  think  of  God  again. 
He  was  still  my  confidant,  and  I  remember  well  with 
what  tears  I  used  to  pray  for  the  sick  boy  whose  health 
continued  so  very  delicate. 

Childish  as  many  points  in  this  little  occurrence  may 
have  been,  it  contributed  to  fonn  and  cultivate  my  heart 
For  our  French  master  we  had  to  write  a  letter  of  our 
own  invention  every  day,  instead  of  the  usual  transla- 
tion exercise.  I  turned  my  own  love-slory  to  account, 
under  the  names  of  Phyllis  and  Damon.  The  old  man 
soon  saw  through  it,  and  in  order  to  make  me  open  my 
'  heart  to  him,  praised  the  composition  very  warmly.  I 
'  ^Jder  by  degrees,  made  a  frank  avowal  and  was 
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true  even  in  the  smallest  details.  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber at  what  point,  but  in  the  course  of  my  story  he  said 
to  me:  "That  is  very  pretty  and  natural,  but  Phyllis  must 
take  care;  the  matter  may  soon  grow  serious." 

I  was  ajinoyed  that  he  did  not  look  upon  it  as  such 
already,  and  asked  him  in  my  vexation  what  he  under- 
stood by  serious.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice, 
but  explamed  himself  so  clearly  that  I  could  hardly  hide 
my  terror.  As  my  next  feeling  however  was  annoyance 
that  he  could  entertain  such  thoughts,  I  conquered  my  fear, 
and,  in  my  wish  to  defend  my  heroine,  said  with  burning 
cheeks:  "But,  sir,  Phyllis  is  an  honest  girl." 

Then  he  was  malicious  enough  to  laugh  at  me  about 
my  honest  heroine;  and,  as  we  spoke  in  French,  to  play 
upon  the  word  "honnltt"  and  put  the  honesty  of  my 
Phyllis  through  all  its  significations;  I  felt  the  absurdity 
and  grew  extremely  embarrassed.  He,  not  wishing  to 
frighten  me,  turned  the  conversation,  but  only  for  a 
time;  many  a  little  play  or  story  that  I  read  and  trans- 
lated with  him  serving  as  opportunity  to  bring  back  the 
subject,  and  to  point  out  how  weak  a  protection  so- 
called  virtue  can  prove  against  the  summons  of  a  violent 
affection.  I  left  off  arguing  with  him,  but  in  my  heart 
was  always  vexed,  and  his  remarks  became  a  burden 
to  me. 

By  degrees  my  connexion  with  Damon  ceased  alto- 
gether; the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  younger  brother 
broke  up  our  friendship.  Not  long  after,  both  these 
beautiful  youths  died.  I  was  grieved  at  the  time,  but 
soon  forgot  them. 

Phyllis  grew  tall  and  healthy  and  began  to  see  the 
world.  Our  crown-prince  married,  and  soon  after,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  government  Both 
at  court  and  in  the  town,  every  thing  was  full  of  lif^  %sA 

maiin  Miiilii'i  Affnniictikit.  II. 
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Tlwl  with  diu  puBOD 
teuat  bow  to  cook,  is  ow 
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there  wu  lomediuig  to  I 
Tnwl  or  a  young  porker  * 
t-arry  the  intestines  to  m; 
ii)e  about  them  as  if  I 
With  evident  inward  plei 
the  making  of  a  son  had 

I  had  now  passed  my 
dancing  and  drawing,  a 
religion.  These  last  stim 
feelingi,  but  none  that  had 
own  condition.  I  liked  tc 
proud  of  being  better  abl 
most  of  my  companions;  : 
ber  of  books  wbidi  «utb 
but  it  never  occurred  to  i 
of  my  soul,  and  to  ask  wl 
coald  reflect  the  beams  < 
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One  would  fancy  that  intercourse  with  such  society 
must  have  brought  me  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  I 
passed  my  life  in  amusements  which  only  appealed  to  the 
senses;  never  reflected,  never  prayed,  never  thought  about 
myself  nor  about  God;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  leading 
of  Providence  that  none  of  those  handsome  rich,  well- 
dressed  men  took  my  fancy.  They  were  dissolute,  and 
took  no  pains  to  hide  it:  this  frightened  and  repelled 
me.  They  ornamented  their  conversation  with  ambiguous, 
equivocal  expressions,  and  I  grew  cold  to  them.  Their 
impertinence  at  times  exceeded  all  belief;  and  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  rude  in  my  turn. 

In  addition  to  this  my  old  master  had  once  told  me 
in  confidence  such  things  about  the  life  of  these  bad  mea 
that  I  grew  afraid  even  of  their  approaching  me,  and 
avoided  everything  they  had  touched,  used  or  come  is 
contact  with. 

Conspicuous  among  the  strangers  who  were  staying 
among  us,  was  a  young  man  to  whom  in  joke  we  had 
given  the  name  of  Narcissus.  He  had  gained  some  re- 
putation already  in  his  diplomatic  career,  and  had  come 
to  our  couit  in  hopes  that  amid  the  various  alterations 
then  being  made,  he  might  meet  with  some  advantageous 
posL  He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  father; 
his  knowledge  and  conduct  also  procured  him  admission 
into  a  select  circle  of  first-rate  men.  My  father  often 
spoke  in  his  praise,  and  his  handsome  person  would  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  if  there  had  not  been  a  certain 
air  of  self-complacency  running  through  all  he  did  and 
said.  I  had  seen  him  and  thought  well  of  him,  but 
had  never  yet  spoken  to  each  other. 

At  a  large  ball  where  we  met  we  danced  a  minuet 
together,  which  did  not  however  lead  to  any  further  in- 
timacy.    When  the  quicker  and  more  fatiguing  dancft^ 
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began,  which,  to  please  my  father  who  was  concerned 
for  my  health  I  was  accustomed  to  avoid,  I  went  into 
another  room  and  amused  myself  with  some  elderly  lady 
friends  who  had  sat  down  to  cards. 

Narcissus,  after  flying  round  with  the  rest  for  a  time, 
came  into  this  room  too  and,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  a  fit  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  brought  on  by  the 
dancing,  began  a  conversation  on  various  subjects  with 
me.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  conversation  grew 
so  interesting,  though  totally  unmixed  with  flattery  or 
tender  expressions  of  any  kind,  that  we  neither  of  us 
cared  to  dance  any  more.  The  others  soon  began  to 
laugh  at  us  for  this,  but  we  were  not  to  be  put  out  of 
countenance,  and  the  next  evening  were  able  to  continue 
our  conversation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quiet  was 
very  beneficial  to  our  health. 

The  acquaintance  was  made.  Narcissus  called  on 
me  and  my  sisters,  and  now  once  more  I  began  to  be 
aware  what  knowledge  I  possessed,  what  I  had  felt  and 
reflected  on,  and  on  what  subjects  I  could  express  my- 
self in  conversation.  My  new  acquaintance,  who  had 
always  lived  in  the  best  society,  possessed,  in  addition 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  fell  under  the  head 
of  politics  or  history,  very  extended  literary  information, 
and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  newest  books,  especially 
those  published  in  France.  Many  a  pleasant  and  useful 
book  did  he  bring  or  send  me,  but  this  had  to  be  kept 
as  secret  as  a  forbidden  love.  Learned  women  had  ^ 
ready  been  turned  into  ridicule  and  even  the  well-in- 
formed were  disliked,  probably  because  it  was  thought 
impolite  to  put  so  many  ignorant  men  to  the  bliuh> 
Even  my  father,  though  he  thought  this  a  most  favounbk 
opportunity  for  cultivating  my  mind,  insisted  on  OV 
literary  transactions  being  kept  secret 
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Our  acquaintance  went  on  thus  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  I  could  not  say  that  Narcissus  had  ever  used  any 
expressions  which  savoured  of  love  or  tenderness.  He 
was  always  polite  and  obligbg,  but  showed  no  affection, 
and  indeed  seemed  by  no  means  in  different  to  the 
chaims  of  my  youngest  sister,  who  at  that  time  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  He  spoke  several  foreign  languages, 
the  idioms  and  peculiar  phrases  of  which  he  was  fond 
of  introducing  into  his  German  conversations,  and  he 
used  to  give  her  in  joke  many  friendly  pleasant  foreign 
names.  She  did  not  return  this  in  any  especial  manner; 
ia  trath  she  was  drawn  in  another  direction,  and  as  she 
was  very  quick  and  he  very  sensitive,  they  often  dis- 
agreed about  trifles.  He  managed  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  my  mother  and  aunt,  and  so  by  degrees  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  family. 

Who  knows  how  long  we  might  have  lived  on  in 
this  way,  if  a  strange  chance  had  not  suddenly  altered 
OUT  relaiionsl  I  was  invited  with  my  sisters  to  a  house 
>*hich  I  was  not  fond  of  visiting.  The  society  there  was 
•z<3  nuKxIIaneous,  and  one  sometimes  met  people,  if  not 
'  t  the  coarsest,  at  all  events  of  the  dullest  and  most  in- 
jpid  stamp.  This  time  Narcissus  was  invited  too,  and 
-nil  gave  me  a  reason  for  going,  as  I  was  sure  to  have 
.;  least  one  person  with  whom  I  could  talk  in  my  own 
way.  A  good  deal  tliat  was  very  disagreeable  occurred 
rvcn  at  table,  as  some  of  the  men  had  drunk  deeply; 
ind  afterwards  a  game  of  forfeits  was  determined  on. 
i  played  with  a  great  deal  of  animation  and  noise. 
!  had  to  redeem  a  forfeit:  he  was  to  whisper 
J  pleasant  in  every  one's  cur.  Possibly  he  may 
e  said  a  little  too  long  with  my  neighbour,  the  wife 
Suddenly  lier  husband  gave  him  such 
t  on  the  ear  that  the  powder  flew  into 
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eyes.  On  looking  up,  after  I  had  wiped  them  and  re- 
covered a  little  from  the  shock,  J  saw  that  both  the  men 
had  their  swords  drawn.  Narcissus  was  bleeding,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  trying  to  hold  back  the 
other,  whom  wine,  anger  and  jealousy  had  almost  de- 
prived of  his  senses.  I  took  Narcissus'  arm,  led  him 
out  of  the  door  and  upstairs  into  another  room,  where, 
fearing  that  he  was  not  even  there  safe  from  his  emuged 
adversary,  I  bolted  the  door. 

We  neither  of  us  thought  the  wound  was  serious,  as 
we  could  only  see  a  cut  across  his  hand,  but  we  soon 
perceived  that  blood  was  streaming  down  his  back  and 
discovered  a  large  wound  on  his  head.  Now  I  really 
felt  anxious.  I  ran  on  to  the  landing  to  call  for  help, 
but  could  find  no  one:  they  were  all  busy  below,  trying 
to  control  the  furious  officer.  At  last  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  family  appeared,  and  frightened  me  even  more 
by  her  unseasonable  mirth:  it  was  a  confoundedly  good 
comedy,  she  said:  she  should  die  with  laughing  at  the 
noise  they  made.  I  begged  her  urgently  to  send  for  a 
surgeon;  and  in  her  wild  way  she  rushed  downstair; 
fetch  one  herself. 

I  went  back  to  the  wounded  man,  bound  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  round  his  hand,  and  a  towel  that  I  found 
hanging  behind  the  door  round  his  head.  The  wounds 
still  bled  profusely,  he  was  very  pale,  and  looked  as  if  he 
were  going  to  faint.  Nobody  was  near  to  help  me;  I 
took  him  without  ceremony  in  my  arms,  and  tried  t 
'  cheer  him  by  caresses  and  kind  words.  This  seemed  to 
operate  as  a  spiritual  remedy;  he  retained  his  senses  but 
sat  there  pale  as  death. 

At  last  the  busy  mistress  of  the  house  came  upstairs;  j 
she  was  terrified  at  discovering  my  friend  lying  in 
.  •'Kihtion  in  ray  arms  and  both  of  us  covered  with  blood;  , 
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for  no  one  had  imagined  that  Narcissus  was  wounded; 
they  all  thought  I  had  brought  him  off  uninjured. 

Wine,  scents  and  all  kinds  of  refreshing  restoratives 
were  brought  at  once  in  abundance,  the  surgeon  arrived, 
and  I  could  have  been  dispensed  with;  but  Narcissus 
held  my  hand  firmly;  indeed  I  should  have  staid  with- 
out being  held.  While  his  wounds  were  being  dressed 
I  continued  to  apply  wine  outwardly.  I  heeded  little 
that  the  whole  company  were  standing  round  us.  The 
surgeon  had  finished,  the  wounded  man  took  leave  of 
me  silently,  but  with  a  look  of  gratitude  and  obligation, 
and  was  carried  home. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  then  took  me  into  her  ' 
bedroom;  she  was  obliged  to  undress  me  entirely,  and  I 
must  confess,  that  as  I  cauglit  sight  of  myself  in  the  glass 
while  they  were  washing  the  blood  from  my  body,  I  be- 
came aware  for  the  first  time  that  I  was  beautiful  even 
without  the  help  of  dress.  As  none  of  my  own  clothes 
were  in  a  state  to  put  on  again,  and  every  one  in  the 
house  was  either  shorter  or  stouter  than  myself,  I  reached 
home  in  a  very  strange  costume,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  my  parents.  On  hearing  of  the  shock  I  had 
received,  their  friend's  wounds,  the  captain's  folly,  and 
indeed  the  whole  affair,  they  were  extremely  distressed 
and  annoyed.  My  father  indeed  was  very  nearly  sending 
a  challenge  himself  to  the  captain  on  the  spot,  in  his 
eagerness  to  avenge  his  friend.  He  blamed  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  present  for  not  having  resented  such 
a  murderous  attempt  at  once,  as  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  directly  after  the  blow  the  captain  must  have  drawn 
his  sword  and  wounded  Narcissus  from  behind:  the  cut 
on  the  hand  had  not  been  given  until  after  Narcissus 
had  drawn  his  own  sword.  I  was  indescribably  excited 
and  affected,  or  had  I  not  better  say:  the  love  which 
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was  resting  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  ray  heart  btoj 
loose  suddenly,  like  a  flame  to  which  the  air  has  been 
let  inl  And  though  enjoyment  and  pleasure  arc  very 
skilful  in  begetting  love  and  nourishing  it  secretly,  a 
woman  of  courageous  temperament  is  most  easily  driven 
forward  to  decision  and  acknowledgment,  by  some  sudden 
shock  of  fear.  My  parents  gave  their  Ultle  daughter 
some  medicine  and  sent  her  to  bed;  early  the  next 
morning  my  father  hastened  off  to  his  friend,  and  found 
him  lying  in  a  violent  fever  brought  on  by  his  wounds. 

He  told  me  but  litUe  of  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  tried  to  quiet  my  mind  as  to  the  consequences 
which  might  follow  the  affair.  The  questions  being  dis- 
cussed were:  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  accept  an 
apology  or  whether  the  matter  must  come  before  a  court  1 
of  justice,  and  other  points  of  a  like  nature.  I  knew  my 
father  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  like  the  affair 
to  pass  over  without  a  duel,  but  I  said  nothing,  having 
early  learnt  from  him  that  women  had  no  business  with 
such  disputes.  It  did  not  seem  that  anything  touching 
myself  had  passed  between  the  two  friends,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  my  father  confided  the  purport  of  their 
further  conversation  lo  my  mother.  Narcissus,  he  said, 
had  been  deeply  touched  by  what  I  had  done  to  help 
him;  had  embraced  him,  declaring  himself  eternally  in- 
debted to  me,  and  saying  that  he  desired  no  happiness 
unless  1  could  share  it  with  him:  he  had  also  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  look  on  my  father  as  his  own.  All  this 
Mamroa  repealed  to  me  faithfully,  adding  however  the 
weil-meant  remark,  that  it  was  better  not  to  lay  loo 
much  importance  on  words  uttered  in  first  moments  of 
strong  feeling.  "Of  course  not,"  I  answered,  with  assumed 
coldness;  but  Heaven  only  knows  what  and  how  much  I 
felt  as  I  said  so. 
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Nvcissus  was  ill  two  months,  and  was  prevented  by 
wound  in  his  hand  from  even  writing,  he  gave 
■ncc  however  by  the  most  polite  attentions  that  he 
not  forgotten,  I  coupled  all  these  extra  politenesses 
what  my  mother  had  told  nie  and  my  head  was 
perpetually  full  of  fancies.  The  event  served  as  entertain- 
ment for  the  whole  tosvn.  To  me  people  used  a  peculiar 
lone  in  speaking  of  it  and  drew  inferences  which,  much 
as  I  Cried  to  reject  them,  touched  me  very  nearly.  My 
inward  agitation  was  all  the  more  violent  the  more  I 
tried  to  hide  it  from  the  world.  The  thought  of  losing 
terrified  me,  and  yet  the  possibility  of  a  nearer  con- 
made  me  tremble.  To  a  simple  inexperienced 
there  is  certainly  something  alarming  in  the  thought 
uuiiiige. 

r  These  strong  feelings  brought  me  back  to  reflect  on 
tnfsetf  once  more.  The  gay  visions  brought  by  a  life  of 
■Dcre  amusement,  which  had  been  floating  before  my 
eyes  day  and  night,  were  all  at  once  scattered  to  the 
'itnds.  My  soul  began  to  slir  within  me  again,  but  the 
,Lich  interrupted  acquaintance  with  my  invisible  Friend 
.'"iiild  001  be  so  easily  restored.  We  continued  at  some 
liiitancc  from  each  other;  something  of  the  old  state  of 
;rcling  returned,  but  with  a  great  difference. 

A  duel,  in  which  the  captain  was  seriously  wounded, 
jused  o*-er  entirely  without  my  knowledge.  Narcissus 
icippearcd  in  society,  and  public  opinion  in  every  sense 
»ai  in  his  favour.  His  first  act  was  to  have  himself 
brought  to  our  house  with  his  head  and  hand  still  bound 
ii|i.  Hon,'  my  heart  beat  at  that  visit!  The  whole  family 
was  ptcscnl,  nothing  beyond  the  usual  speeches  of  thanks 
ind  politeness  was  said  on  either  side,  but  he  found  an 
_  affiorttmiiy  of  shewing  me  some  secret  signs  of  lender^ 
which    only   increased   my    agitation.      After 
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recovery  he  visited  us  through  the  winter  on  the  same 
footing  as  formerly ,  and  though  he  gave  me  many  quiet 
tokens  of  feeling  and  love,  nothing  was  openly  spoken 
on  the  subject. 

In  this  way  I  was  kept  in  constant  practice.  I  could 
confide  in  no  human  creature  and  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  God.  During  the  last  four  wild  years  I 
had  forgotten  Him;  He  came  back  to  my  mind  now  oc- 
casionally, but  our  acquaintance  had  grown  cold;  the 
visits  I  paid  Him  were  only  visits  of  ceremony,  and  as 
moreover  I  always  dressed  myself  up  on  those  occasions, 
and  produced  with  self-complacency  my  virtue,  the  pro- 
priety of  my  conduct,  and  various  other  excellences  in 
which  I  supposed  myself  superior  to  others,  He  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  me  thus  decked  out 

A  courtier,  if  treated  thus  by  the  prince  on  whom  he 
depends  for  his  success  in  life,  would  be  much  disturbed; 
but  I  was  not  at  all  uneasy.  I  had  what  I  wanted,  health 
and  an  easy  comfortable  life:  if  He  were  pleased  to 
remember  me,  good;  if  not,  I  still  believed  I  had  done 
my  duty. 

I  did  not  really  think  thus  ot  myself  then;  but  it 
was  the  true  state  of  my  souL  Even  then  however 
preparations  were  being  made  for  changing  and  purifying 
my  mind. 

Spring  arrived  and  Narcissus  visited  me  one  day  un- 
announced and  at  a  time  when  I  was  quite  alone.  He 
came  as  a  lover  and  asked  whether  I  would  give  him 
my  heart,  and,  if  he  should  obtain  an  honourable  and 
lucrative  post,  my  hand  also  at  some  future  time. 

He  was  already  in  the  service  of  our  government,  but 
fearing  his  ambition,  they  had  at  first  rather  kept  him 
back  than  rapidly  promoted  him,  and  as  he  posiencd 
private  property  had  given  him  but  a  small  salaij. 
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Much  as  I  liked  Narcissus,  I  knew  he  was  not  a.  man  1 
who  could  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  straightforward 
fuhioo,  so  I  controlled  my  feelings  and  referred  him  to 
my  blher  Of  his  consent  however  he  seemed  to  feel 
ccTiaJn,  And  wished  first  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
me  on  ihc  spot.  At  last  I  said  yes,  but  only  on  condi- 
tioa  that  my  parents  were  of  the  same  mind.  He  then 
ipoLe  lo  both  of  them  in  due  form;  they  showed  their 
satisfaction  and  we  became  engaged  on  the  strength  of 
whal  was  hoped  for  speedily— his  further  promotion. 
Si^eis  and  aunts  were  informed,  but  under  injunctions 
of  strictest  secrecy. 

Thus  my  admirer  was  transformed  into  an  engaged 
icrver.  The  difference  proved  to  be  very  great,  and  if 
any  one  could  change  all  the  admirers  of  right-thinking 
gab  ioto  engaged  lovers  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  for 
oui  sex,  even  in  case  marriage  were  not  to  follow.  The 
lore  of  the  two  for  each  other  does  not  decrease,  but  it 
more  rational.  Numberless  little  follies,  coquetry 
caprice  of  all  kinds  disappear.  If  he  likes  her  better 
«  liiDitle  morning-cap  than  in  the  most  elegant  head-  1 
a  right-thinking  girl  will  certainly  cease  to  care  ■ 
about  the  style  in  which  her  hair  is  arranged;  and 
more  natural  than  that  he  too  should  ihink 
rationally,  and  rather  wish  to  form  a  domestic  wife  for 
tumaelf  than  a  dressed-up  doll  for  the  world.  And  this 
"   "  _     '11  run  through  every  thing  else. 

If  a  girl  has  the  good  fortune  lo  be  engaged   to  a 

■ll-informed  man,  she  will  learn  more  from  him 

the  best  finishing  schools  or  a  residence  abroad 

Id  t«ach  her;  for  she  will  not  only  accept  with  pleasure 

le  culture  he  gives,  but  will  try  to  make  progress  by 

Love  knows  of  few  impossibilities,  and  at  last 

sabjection    so    necessary    and    so    becomiog    for  4 
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woman  begins.  An  engaged  lover  does  not  rule,  like 
a  husband;  he  only  asks,  and  she  whom  he  loves  tries 
to  find  out  his  wishes  and  fulfil  them  even  before  they 
are  uttered. 

Experience  taught  me  too  in  this  way  what  I  would 
not  for  very  much  have  missed.  I  was  happy,  really 
happy  so  far  as  one  can  be  so  in  this  world;  that  is  to 
say,  for  a  short  time. 

One  summer  passed  in  this  quiet  happiness.  Nar- 
cissus did  not  give  me  the  slightest  reason  for  complaint; 
he  grew  dearer  to  me  from  day  to  day,  my  whole  soul 
clung  to  him;  he  knew  this,  and  knew  too  how  to  value 
it  Meanwhile,  out  of  apparent  trifles  that  something 
arose,  which  by  degrees  imdermined  our  relation  to 
each  other. 

Narcissus  behaved  as  an  engaged  lover,  and  never 
dared  to  ask  more  of  me  than  is  allowed  to  those  who 
are  engaged.  But  as  to  the  limits  of  virtue  and  propriety 
we  differed  very  much.  I  wished  to  walk  securely,  and 
would  permit  no  familiarity  that  might  not  have  been 
seen  by  all  the  world.  He,  accustomed  to  dainties,  found 
this  diet  very  severe.  Hence  arose  constant  contentionSi 
He  praised  my  conduct  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
undermine  my  resolution. 

The  words  "it  may  become  serious"  of  my  old  teacher 
came  back  to  my  mind,  and  with  those  words  the  remedy 
1  had  then  proposed. 

My  acquaintance  with  God  had  returned  in  some 
measure.  He  had  given  me  a  lover  who  was  very  dear 
to  me:  for  this  I  was  thankful  to  Him.  That  earthly 
love  had  the  effect  of  concentrating  my  mind  and  setting 
it  in  motion,  and  was  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  occniiir 
tion  of  my  thoughts  with  God.  I  poured  out  to  ffii 
quite  naturally  Oie  cause  of  my  anxie^,  not 
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that  the  very  thing  which  made  me  anxious  was  what  I 
really  wished  for.  In  my  own  e>-es  I  was  very  strong: 
I  did  not  by  any  means  pray  "Lead  me  not  into  tempta- 
tion," for  I  thought  myself  far  beyond  ihe  reach  of 
temptation.  In  this  light  tinsel  of  my  own  virtue  I  boldly 
appeared  before  God.  He  did  not  cast  me  from  Him, 
but  at  the  slightest  approach  left  behind  in  my  soul  a 
tender,  gentle  impression,  which  moved  me  to  aeelt  Him  | 
again. 

For  me  the  whole  world  beside  Narcissus  was  dead: 
nothing  else  had  any  charm.  My  love  for  dress  even 
had  but  one  aim,  and  that  was  to  please  him;  if  I  knew 
he  were  not  to  see  me  I  took  no  pains  with  my  toilette. 
I  was  fond  of  dancing,  but  if  he  were  away  the  motion 
seemed  irksome  and  unpleasant.  Even  for  brilliant  rt- 
ufiions  I  could  not  resolve  to  buy  new  dresses  or  have 
the  old  ones  trimmed  up  in  fashionable  style,  if  he  were 
not  to  be  present.  To  me  one  person  was  as  pleasant 
as  another;  in  other  words,  they  were  all  alike  burden- 
some. I  considered  such  an  evening  well  spent,  if  I  sat 
down  to  a  game  of  cards  with  a  party  of  elder  people, 
though  I  never  had  had  any  pleasure  in  such  amuse- 
ments, and  if  some  kind  old  friend  chanced  to  laugh  at 
me  for  this,  I  would  smile  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
the  whole  evening.  It  was  the  same  with  walks  and  every 
other  kind  of  social  amusement  imaginable. 


Thus  i  was  often  lonely,  even  in  society,  and  would 
have  preferred  perfect  solitude.  But  my  busy  mind  could 
neither  sleep  nor  dream;  I  felt  and  thought,  and  at  last 
attained  a  facility  in  speaking  of  my  feelings  and  thou^bAfc 
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to  God.  Feelings  of  another,  but  not  of  a  conlradictot^ 
kind,  then  developed  themselves  within  me.  For  my 
love  to  Narcissus  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  plan 
of  creation,  and  nowhere  came  in  collision  with  ray  duty. 
But  though  not  contradictory,  they  were  infinitely  diverse. 
Narcissus'  image  was  the  only  one  that  floated  before 
my  mind,  and  in  which  all  my  love  centred;  but  the 
other  feeling  centred  in  no  image  and  was  inexpressibly 
agreeable.     I  have  lost  it  now  and  cannot  bring  it  back. 

Of  this,  Narcissus,  who  knew  all  my  other  secrets, 
heard  nothing.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  thought  dif- 
ferently, for  he  often  gave  me  books  which,  either  gravely 
or  with  lighter  weapons,  attacked  everything  that  could 
be  called  a  connexion  with  the  Invisible.  I  read  them 
because  they  came  from  him,  and  when  I  had  finished 
could  not  remember  a  word  of  their  contents. 

With  regard  to  science  and  general  information  too, 
our  inlercouree  was  not  without  its  contradictions.  Like 
all  men,  he  laughed  at  learned  women  and  instructed 
me  unceasingly.  Every  subject,  law  excepted,  he  used 
to  talk  over  with  me,  and,  while  bringing  me  perpetually 
works  of  all  kinds,  often  repeated  the  doubtful  doctrine 
that  a  woman  ought  to  hide  her  knowledge  more  care- 
fully than  a  Calvinist  in  a  Roman  CathoHc  countiy  his 
creed.  But  as  I  was  really  accustomed  to  be  very  natural 
in  society,  and  so  did  not  pretend  to  be  cleverer  or  better- 
informed  than  formerly,  he  was  the  first  to  give  way  to 
vanity  and  to  speak  of  my  talents  and  superiority  when 
occasion  offered. 

A  celebrated  man  of  the  world,  at  that  time  held  in 
much  esteem  for  his  influence,  talents  and  intellect,  was 
a  great  favourite  at  our  court  He  took  very  much  notice 
of  Narcissus  and  liked  to  have  him  constantly  near  him- 
se!f.    Among  other  subjects  they  once  had  an  argument 
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Rl  tbc  virtues  of  women.  Narcissus  repeated  ihe  coft-  * 
TCnation  to  me  in  all  its  details;  I  was  not  behindhand 
«itb  my  remarks,  and  he  asked  me  to  put  them  into  the 
fonn  of  a  written  essay.  I  wrote  French  pretty  fluently, 
my  old  teacher  having  laid  a  good  foundation.  My  cor- 
:  ^=^pondci>ce  with  Narcissus  had  always  been  carried  on 
-1  French,  and  indeed  in  those  days  a  refined  education 
L:iild  only  be  gained  from  French  books.  My  essay 
jilciucd  the  Count,  and  I  had  to  deliver  up  some  little 
pocRtt  which  1  had  written  a  short  time  before.  In  short, 
Nafcisstis  seemed  to  be  boasting  of  his  future  bride  most 
unreservedly,  and  the  story  ended,  to  his  great  satis- 
&ctioo,  in  a  very  clever  letter  in  French  verse  written 
and  ftent  to  him  by  the  Count  on  his  departure.  In  this 
letter  llieir  friendly  discussions  were  alluded  to,  and  at 
its  close  my  friend  was  congratulated  on  the  happiness 
that  lay  in  prospect  for  him— the  experiencing,  after  so 
laatiy  doubts  and  cnors,  what  virtue  really  was  in  the 
inns  of  a  virtuous  and  charming  wife. 

This  poem  was  shown  to  me  first,  but  after  that  to 
Jiiiort  every  one,  and  of  course  every  one  had  his  own 
Iras  on  il-  Such  things  happened  often,  and  in  the 
imc  way  all  the  strangers  whom  he  admired  and  valued 

-  rre  introduced  at  oui  house. 

bi  order  to  consult  our  very  clever  physician,  a, 
■>'iBl's  family  came  to  reside  for  some  time  in  the  place 

-  -ere  wc  lived.     Narcissus  was  treated   like   a   son    in 
■-•ir  house;  he  introduced  me;  they  were  people  of  real 

■  ^nh,  and  when  with  them  both  my  mind  and  my  fcel- 
-;:»  were  occupied  and  entertained;  even  society  seemed 
•  amuse  itself  in  a  less  hollow  fashion  there  than  clse- 
.'icrc.  They  all  knew  in  what  relation  we  stood  to  one 
tnothcT,  treated  us  as  circumstances  dictated,  and  passed 
^^to  our  principal  connexion  in  silence.     I  mention  thid 
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acquaintance,  because  of  the  influence  it  exercised  on 
my  future  life. 

Nearly  a  year  of  our  engagement  had  now  passed 
away,  and  with  it  our  spring-time.  Summer  came  and 
everything  grew  hotter  and  graver. 

Two  or  three  unexpected  deaths  rendered  some  ap- 
pointments vacant,  for  which  Narcissus  was  a  fit  can- 
didate. The  moment  drew  near  that  was  to  decide  my 
fate,  and  while  he  and  all  our  friends  were  making  every 
possible  effort  at  court  to  destroy  certain  impressions 
which  were  unfavourable  to  him,  and  to  secure  the  de- 
sired post,  I  brought  my  petition  to  my  invisible  Friend. 
I  was  so  kindly  received  that  I  gladly  came  again.  I 
confessed  freely  my  wish  that  Narcissus  might  obtain 
the  appointment,  but  my  prayer  was  not  vehement,  and  I 
did  not  demand  its  fulfilment  on  the  ground  that  I  had 
prayed  for  it. 

The  post  was  given  to  a  very  inferior  candidate.  I 
was  terribly  distressed  at  the  news,  ran  into  my  room 
and  locked  the  door  behind  me.  The  first  pang  of 
sorrow  melted  in  tears;  my  next  thought  was:  this  has 
not  happened  by  chance,  and  was  followed  inmiediately 
by  the  resolution  to  submit  cheerfuUy,  as  this  apparent 
evil  must  in  reality  be  meant  for  my  good.  Then  the 
sweetest  calmest  feelings  crowded  into  my  mind,  scatter- 
ing all  the  clouds  of  sorrow.  I  felt  that  with  such  he^ 
everything  could  be  borne,  and  appeared  at  table  in 
good  spirits,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  my  family. 

Narcissus  had  less  strength  than  I;  I  was  obliged  to 
comfort  him;  reverses  occurred  too  in  his  family  wbidi 
weighed  on  his  mind  deeply,  and  as  we  placed  perfect 
confidence  in  one  another,  he  told  me  all.  His  negotilr^ 
tions  for  obtaining  service  under  a  foreign  governiDeil 
were  not  more  successful.    I  felt  all  this  deeply  fiir  Ml 
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sake  and  my  own,  and  ended  by  carrying  every  sorrow 
to  the  place  where  my  petitions  were  so  graciously  heard. 
The  more  soothing  these  experiences,  the  ofiener  I 
tried  to  renew  them,  and  to  find  comfort  where  I  had 
so  often  been  consoled.  But  it  was  not  always  to  be 
found:  1  was  like  one  who  would  warm  himself  in  the 
sunshine,  and  something  throws  a  shadow  in  his 
way.  "What  is  this?"  I  asked  myself.  I  investigated 
the  matter  eagerly,  and  clearly  perceived  that  everything 
depended  on  the  condition  of  my  soul:  if  that  were  not 
entirely  turned  towards  God  I  remained  cold,  felt  no 
answering  influence  from  Him  and  could  not  recognize 
His  reply  to  my  prayer.  The  second  question  was: 
"What  prevents  my  soul  from  turning  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion towards  GodV  Here  1  was  in  a  wide  field  and 
got  entangled  in  an  investigation  which  lasted  nearly  all 
the  second  year  of  ray  engagement.  I  could  have  put 
an  end  to  it  earlier,  for  I  soon  came  on  the  track;  but 
I  would    not   confess    this,   and    sought  all  manner  of 


I  soon  found  that  the  straight  direction  of  my  soul 

towards  God  was  disturbed  by  foolish  amusements,  and 
by  the  occupation  of  ray  thoughts  with  unworthy  things; 
the  Ht!w  and  Whert  were  soon  clear  enough  to  me. 
But  how  was  I  to  manage  in  a  world  where  every  one 
was  either  Indifferent  or  madly  e."(travagan[f  I  would 
gladly  have  left  the  matter  undecided,  and  lived  on  at 
random  as  others  did  who  seemed  quite  happy,  but  I 
did  not  dare  to  do  so;  I  experienced  too  much  opposi- 
tion from  within  myself.  Yet  even  if  I  wished,  I  could 
not  absent  myself  from  society  or  change  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  lived.  I  was,  once  for  all,  confined 
within  a  circle,  I  could  not  disembarrass  myself  of 
certain  conditions,  and  in  the  matter  which  touched  me 

Willulm  Mcisuri  Af^eHtiiiMf.  II, 
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most  nearly  fatal  difficulties  crowded  and  accumulated 
upon  me.  I  often  lay  down  in  tears,  and  rose  again  with 
tears  in  the  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night;  I  stood  in 
need  of  powerful  help,  and  God  would  not  grant  it  me 
so  long  as  I  ran  about  in  my  fool's  cap  and  bells. 

I  began  to  weigh  all  my  actions  separately.  Dancing 
and  cards  came  first  under  consideration.  There  was 
nothing  that  had  ever  been  spoken,  thought  or  written 
for  or  against  these  amusements  that  I  did  not  hunt  up, 
talk  over,  read,  ponder  on,  add  to  or  reject;  I  tormented 
myself  unspeakably.  By  giving  up  these  things  I  was 
certain  to  offend  Narcissus,  for  he  was  dreadfully  afraid 
of  the  ridiculous  appearance  which  conscientious  scruples 
give  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And  as  I  was  committing 
what  I  held  to  be  folly — pernicious  folly — not  even  be- 
cause I  liked  it,  but  entirely  for  his  sake,  it  was  all  fear- 
fully difficult  for  me. 

Without  a  great  deal  of  tiresome  detail  and  repeti- 
tion, it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  pains  I  took,  when  joining  in  such  amusements  and 
actions  as  distracted  my  mind  and  destroyed  my  inward 
peace,  to  keep  my  heart  at  the  same  time  open  to  the 
workings  of  the  Invisible  Being,  and  how  sorely  I  felt 
that  the  difference  could  not  be  adjusted  in  this  way. 
For  directly  I  put  on  the  garment  of  folly,  it  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  mask;  the  folly  itself  penetrated  me  at  once 
through  and  through. 

May  I  be  permitted  here  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
mere  historical  narration,  and  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  what  at  that  time  was  passing  within  met  What  could 
have  so  changed  my  tastes  and  character  that  in  nsf 
twenty-second  year — nay,  even  earlier — I  took  no  pleasoc 
in  things  which  are  generaUy  an  innocent  amusement  fiv 
people  of  that  agef     Why  were  they  not  inDOcent  fiv 
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roel  I  ihink  I  may  answer;  ihey  were  really  not  ionocent 
for  me,  because  I  was  not,  like  others  of  my  own  age 
and  ]>ostlion,  unacquainted  with  my  own  soul.  No.  I 
knew  from  experiences  which  had  come  lo  me  unsought, 
that  there  were  nobler  and  higher  emotions,  that  these 
leaUy  give  us  that  pleasure  which  we  seek  in  vain  from 
men  diversions,  and  that  at  the  same  time  there  lies 
siaied  up  in  them  a  treasure  to  strengthen  us  in  time 

But  social   enjoyment  and    the   diversions  of  youth 

'  "^i  have  possessed  a  great  charm  for  me:   I  found  it 

■  <)'-i)uibIc  to  enjoy  them  as  though  I  enjoyed  them  not. 

How  many  things  i  could  do  now,  if  I  wished,  with  the 

gtcaUnX  indilTcTence,  which  at   that  time  unsettled  and 

even  threatened  lo  obtain  the  mastery  over  me!     There 

WHS  no  medium:   either  I  must  give  up  these  attractive 

unusemenls,  or  be  deprived  of  the  reviving  feelings  which  J 

comfoned  my  soul.  I 

Bef-re  I  was  reaily  conscious  of  it  however,  the  con-1 

■     '  in  my  soul  had  been  already  decided.     Though 

■  [ie  something  in  me  that  liankered  after  these 

r  sense  I  had  really  ceased  to  enjoy  them.    A 

he  very  fond  of  wine,  but  if  he  finds  hira- 

.1  ui  a  cellar  where  the  air  threatens  to  stifle  him,  he 

)  lose  all  desire  to  drink,  though  many  full  nasks  may 

^landing  round  him.     Pure  air  is  more  than  wine:  I 

'  that  only  loo  keenly,  and  from  the  first  it  would  have 

.:  me  lilUe  con.'.ideration  to  choose  what  was  good,  in 

-fcrencc  to  what  was  attractive,  if  the  fear  of  losing 

Niiciuut'  affection  had  not  held  me  back.     But  when 

^^Jut,  after  a  tlioiisand  struggles  and  repeated  reflection, 

^HttBW  to  look  keenly  at  the  tie  which  bound  me  to 

^H^l  i^iscovercd  that  it  was  weak  and  could  be  broken. 

^T'pWKived  thai  what  confined  mc  in  this  space  so  void 


« 
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i  Unfortunately  the  air  ci 

«C$  began  to  draw  back  and  bi 

ffi  liberty  to  do  this,  but  my  t 

back.  My  family  noticed  our 
and  they  were  beginning  to 
plained  with  resolute  defianci 
sacrificed  myself  enough,  an 
share  all  the  crosses  and  trou 
but  that  with  regard  to  my  ( 
perfect  freedom;  that  what  ] 
depend  entirely  on  my  own 
wish  to  persist  in  any  opinif 
trary  should  be  glad  to  he 
other  side^ — but  as  it  concer 
decision  must  depend  on  m 
compulsion  of  any  kind, 
celebrated  physician  could  in 
of  food,  which,  though  peril 
itself  and  liked  by  many,  I 
variably  injurious  to  my  ow 
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heart  and  leamt  the  fuil  value  of  my  resolution.  I  did 
not  yield  one  hair's  breadth,  and  those  to  whom  I  owed 
no  filial  respect  were  despatched  with  a  short  sharp  an- 
swer. In  my  own  family  I  soon  conquered.  My  mother 
had  held  similar  opinions  from  her  youth  up,  only  in 
her  case  they  had  never  reached  maturity.  No  difficulties 
had  forced  her  to  carry  out  her  convictions  into  action, 
and  given  her  the  courage  to  do  so.  She  was  happy  in 
beholding  her  unexpressed  wishes  fulfilled  in  her  child. 
My  youngest  sister  seemed  to  draw  closer  to  me,  the 
second  was  attentive  and  quiet.  My  aunt  had  the  most 
objections  to  make.  The  reasons  she  gave  seemed  to 
her  unanswerable,  and  were  so  in  reality  because  they 
were  entirely  common-place.  I  was  at  last  obliged  to 
let  her  see  that  she  had  in  no  sense  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  after  which  she  at  least  seldom  allowed  it  to  be 
noticed  that  she  persisted  in  her  opinion.  She  was  also 
the  only  person  who  watched  this  occurrence  close  at 
hand,  and  yet  remained  unmoved.  I  do  her  no  injustice 
when  I  say  that  she  had  no  feeling  and  the  narrowest 
ideas. 

My  father  acted  quite  in  keeping  with  his  character. 
He  spoke  little  but  often  with  me  on  the  matter.  His 
arguments  were  reasonable,  and  as  hit  unanswerable;  but 
my  deep  feeling  that  I  was  right  gave  me  strength  to 
dispute  the  point  with  him.  These  scenes  however  soon 
changed;  I  was  forced  to  make  an  appeal  to  his  heart. 
Oppressed  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  I  broke  out  into 
the  most  impassioned  expostulations,  gave  loose  both  to 
my  tongue  and  my  tears,  proved  to  him  how  dearly  I 
loved  Narcissus,  what  constraint  I  had  put  upon  myself 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  how  certain  I  was  that  I 
was  doing  right  now;  that  I  was  ready  to  seal  this  cer- 
tainty by  the  loss  of  my  beloved  future  husband. 


at  I  j 
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seeming  happiness  and,  if  need  be,  all  I  possessed  in  the 
world;  that  I  would  rather  leave  my  country,  parents  and 
friends,  and  earn  my  bread  in  a  foreign  ]^nd,  than  act 
contrary  to  my  convictions.  He  concealed  his  feeling, 
was  silent  on  the  matter  for  a  time,  and  at  last  declared 
himself  openly  on  my  side. 

From  that  time  Narcissus  avoided  our  house,  and 
my  father  then  gave  up  attending  the  club  at  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  once  every  week.  The  affair 
created  a  sensation  both  at  court  and  in  the  town. 
People  talked  us  over  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  for  the 
public  is  apt  to  take  a  vehement  interest  in  things  of 
this  kind,  having  been  spoiled  by  the  influence  its  opinion 
exercises  on  weak  minds.  I  knew  the  world  well  enough 
to  be  aware,  that  the  very  persons  who  have  persuaded 
you  to  a  course  of  action,  are  often  the  first  to  blame 
you  for  pursuing  that  course,  and  even  without  this 
knowledge  my  state  of  mind  at  that  time  made  me  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  such  passing  opinions — for  me  they 
were  as  if  tliey  had  never  been. 

On  the  other  hand  I  would  not  give  up  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  affection  for  Narcissus.  He  had  become 
invisible,  but  my  heart  had  not  changed  towards  him.  I 
was  still  his,  if  he  would  consent  to  leave  my  convicdoiu 
undisturbed;  without  this  condition  I  would  have  refused 
a  kingdom  with  him.  For  some  months  I  carried  these 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  with  me,  and  at  last,  whea 
I  felt  strong  and  quiet  enough  to  go  to  work  cahnlfi 
wrote  him  a  polite,  but  not  affectionate,  note  asking  ^ 
he  never  came  to  see  me. 

As  I  knew  that  he  was  not  fond  of  explaining  lu** 
self,  but  even  in  matters  of  inferior  importance  was  i 
cuKonicd  to  act  silently  in  the  way  he  tbong^iC  |0 
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I  Uf^ed  him  to  give  his  reasons.  I  received  in  answel 
3  long  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  insipid  epistle,  in  a. 
prolix  style  and  full  of  unmeaning  phrases,  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  not  make  nie  an  offer  of  his  hand  until 
Hr  had  a  belter  appointment;  that  no  one  knew  so  well 
--  I  how  many  hindrances  had  hitherto  lain  in  his  path; 
■'lat  perhaps  such  a  long  fruitless  engagement  might  pre- 

Klice  my  renommie,  und  ifl  would  allow  him  to  remain 
.:  his  ptoent  distance,  the  moment  he  were  in  a  position 
:    make  me  happy,  the  promise  he  had  given  would  be 

yarded  by  him  as  sacred. 

I  wrote  back  at  once  that  as  the  matter  was  well 
known  to  all  the  world,  it  might  possibly  be  a  little  too 
Ute  to  think  of  my  renommee:  for  which  however  my 
t'jttscicnce  and  innocence  were  the  best  guarantees:  that 
'  released  him  hereby  at  once  and  without  hesitation 
-  m  his  promise,  and  wished  that  the  release  might  bring 
in  happiness.  Before  another  hour  had  passed  I  re- 
trived  a  short  answer  in  effect  precisely  the  same  as  the 
fire;  repeating,  that  on  obtaining  the  desired  appoint- 
ment he  shoidd  ask  whether  I  would  share  his  good 
with  him. 

For  TtM  this  meant  nothing.     I  told  my  relations  and 

that  our  engagement  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was 

reality.      Nine   months   later    he   obtained  all  he 

have  wished,  and  asked  my  hand  in  marriage  again, 

vilh  the  condition  that,  as  the  wife  of  a  man  who 

live  in  consideiable  style,  I  should  have  to  change 

'nions.     I  relumed  a  polite  refusal,  and  with  heart 

mind  hastened  away  from  the  whole  affair,  just  aa 

lo  gel  out  of  llie  theatre  directly  the  curtain 

in.  Soon  after  he,  as  now  easily  lay  in  his  power, 

A  very  advantageous  match  both  as  to  money  anf 
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position;  1  knew  that  in  his  own  fashion  he  was  happf^ 
and  felt  quite  at  ease  about  him. 

I  must  not  however  pass  over  the  fact  in  silence,  that 
both  before  and  after  he  obtained  his  post,  some  very 
good  offers  of  marriage  were  made  me,  all  which  I  un- 
hesitatingly refused,  though  my  father  and  mother  would 
have  liked  me  to  be  more  compliant 

And  now,  after  this  stormy  Marcli  and  April,  the  most 
lovely  May  weather  seemed  destined  to  be  my  portion. 
With  good  health  I  enjoyed  an  indescribable  peace  of 
mind;  my  loss  was  a  gain  to  me  in  whichever  direction 
I  looked.  Voung  and  full  of  feeling  as  I  was,  the  natural 
world  seemed  to  me  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful 
than  formerly,  when  I  needed  company  and  games  to 
prevent  the  time  passed  in  the  lovely  garden  from  seem- 
ing too  long.  As  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  ray  piety,  I  took  courage  further,  and  allowed 
my  love  for  art  and  science  to  be  known.  I  drew, 
painted  and  read,  and  found  plenty  of  supporters.  In- 
stead of  the  great  world  which  I  had  forsaken,  or  rather, 
which  had  forsaken  me,  a  smaller,  but  far  richer  and 
more  entertaining  one,  had  formed  around  me.  I  was 
fond  of  society,  and  confess  that  in  giving  up  my  old 
acquaintances  the  prospect  of  loneliness  had  made  me 
_  shudder.      But  I  found  myself  abundantly   indemnified, 

^L  nay,  perhaps  almost  too  much  so.    My  acquaintance  had 

^M  never  been  so  extensive,  and  this,  not  only  with  those  of 

^M  my  own  nation  whose  opinions  coincided  with  mine, 
^H  but  also  with  foreigners.    My  story  had  become  notorious, 

^H  and  many  people  were  curious  to  see  the  girl  who  had 

^B  preferred  God  before  her  lover.     Just  at  that  time  too  a 

^K  certain  religious  tone  of  feeling  was  perceptible  in  Ger- 
^^ft  many.  Anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  had  awakened 
^^^k  in  many  iamiUes  among  our  highest  nobility.     Neither 
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were  instances  of  ihe  same  kind  wanting  among  ibe 
lower  nobility,  while  in  the  dosses  beneath,  these  ideas 
were  very  widely  spread. 

My  connexion  with  the  Count's  family  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken  grew  closer.  Their  numbers  had 
been  increased  by  the  airival  of  some  relatives  in  the 
town.  These  very  valuable  friends  sought  my  society  as 
I  did  ibeire.  They  had  a  very  large  connexion,  and  in 
heir  house  I  became  acquainted  with  a  considerable  pro- 
T  iTtkin  of  the  princes,  counts  and  gentlemen  of  the  empire. 
Mj  opinions  were  a  secret  to  no  one,  and,  whether  they 
woe  respected  or  merely  made  allowance  for,  my  end 

ri  obtained:  I  was  allowed  to  remain  unatCacked.  I 

Bttt  ifaese  were  not  the  only  ways  by  which  I  was  to  ■' 
led  back  again  into  the  world.  A  step-broiher  of  my 
Cuher,  who  hitherto  had  only  paid  us  a  passing  visii 
now  and  then,  came  to  siay  at  our  house.  He  had  quitted 
ibc  service  of  his  own  court,  where  he  had  earned  respect 
ind  had  possessed  inUuence,  only  because  things  were  not 
entirely  conducted  according  to  his  ideas.  In  the  cor- 
redness  of  his  judgment  and  sternness  of  his  character 
M>:  was  very  like  my  father,  but  the  latter  possessed  a 
-riain  measure  of  softer  feehng  which  made  it  easier  for 
..lh  to  yield  in  business  affairs,  and,  though  not  to  do 
riim6eU,yet  to  permit  to  be  done  by  others,  things  contrary 
ta  hts  own  conviction,  allowing  his  wrath  to  evaporate 
afterwards  either  in  silence  by  himself,  or  confidentially  in 
iiii  own  family.  My  uncle  was  a  much  younger  man, 
'  bis  independent  feeling  was  not  a  little  strengthened 
his  circumstances.  His  mother  had  been  very  rich, 
additiOQ  to  which  he  had  a  large  fortune  to  expect 
her  near  and  distant  relatives.  He  thus  needed 
extraneous  addition  to   liis  own  property,   whereas 


Ik- 


own  wilL 

In  our  family  it  was  somi 
self-complacency  that  he  wa 
and  we  children  might  look 
large  fortune.  I  took  no  fu 
behaviour  of  the  others  wa 
these  hopes.  His  own  char 
accustomed  himself  never  tc 
versation,  but  rather  to  listt 
and  even  to  confirm  and  r. 
looking  at  a  subject  by  meai 
tion.  Those  who  did  not  k 
was  of  their  own  opinion,  foi 
dominant  and  he  could  maki 
his  own.  With  me  however  ! 
feelings  came  imder  conside 
the  faintest  conception,  and 
reasonably  as  he  talked  ove 
could  not  but  be  struck  wit! 
had  no  idea  of  the  principle 
mv  actions. 
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raeaix],  were  such,  that  (cspcdaUj'  if  »  good  rotiuDe  tcr 
thrown  into  the  scale  aloog  with  thmi)  she  might  by- 
diim  to  the  highest  match.  His  feetii^  with  regard  to 
mc  ircie  expressed  in  dtunb  sho«;  he  placed  me,  luuoely, 
a*  Ssifltdawu  or  CanODcss,  on  a  foundition  for  unmamed 
ladies  of  good  familjr,  the  revenues  of  which  post  1  soon 
began  to  recdve. 

Ujr  sister  was  neither  so  satisfied  with  his  care  and 
Idadness,  nor  so  thankful  for  it  as  1.  She  confided  to 
me  a  matter  in  which  her  heart  was  engaged,  and  which 
tifl  then  she  had  been  prudent  enough  to  hide,  fearing 
what  indeed  really  happened — that  I  should  use  eicry 
possible  means  to  dissuade  her  from  marrjing  a  man  for 
whom  she  oaghl  to  hare  fett  no  liking.  1  did  my  ut- 
loost  and  sncceedcd.  My  uncle's  intentions  were  so 
tamest  and  unmistakeable.  and  the  prospect  for  my  sister, 
with  her  laste  for  a  worldly  life,  so  attractive,  that  she 
mustered  ^^trength  to  give  up  a  fancy  of  which  even  her 
^epm  judgment  disapproved. 

^^L  /^  she  now  no  longer  evaded  my  uncle's  gentle 
^^Hdance,  the  foundation  for  his  plan  was  soon  laid. 
^^Pk  waa  appointed  maid  of  honour  at  a  neighbouring 
^Tiilin,  where  the  lady  highest  in  office  was  very  much 
reelected;  she  was  also  a  friend  of  his  own,  to  whose 
kind  care  he  could  entrust  my  sister,  and  on  whom  he 
l^wld  depend  for  her  further  cultivation  and  iiiipmve- 
.  I  accompanied  her  to  the  place  of  her  new  abod^P 
I  had  both  of  us  reason  to  be  very  satisfied  with  0 
itioii,  and  sometimes  I  could  not  help  laughing  1 
'{  at  the  pan  which  as  Sli/ftJame — young  and  piot 
YitJapti—l  had  now  to  play  in  the  world, 
■In  former  times  such  a  position  would  have  confused 
|peThai>s  even  turned  my  head;  but  now  In 
'"  t  tnidst  of  all  thsit  surrounded  me.   i  quietly  ollowi 
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±.-£31  to  spend  some  hours  over  my  hair,  and  put  on 
cy  znei}*.  h^\-ing  all  the  while  no  other  thought  than 
iha:  it  was  necessary  to  wear  this  court-livery  in  my 
present  position.  In  the  well-filled  drawing-rooms  I  spoke 
with  each  and  ever>'  one,  but  no  one  either  by  his  ap- 
pearance or  character  left  a  strong  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  almost  the  only  feeling  I  brought  home  from 
these  evenings  was  bodily  weariness.  Still  it  was  im- 
proving to  my  understanding  to  see  so  many  people,  and 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  women  (more  especially 
the  lady  under  whom  my  sister  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  placed)  who  were  truly  patterns  of  every  human 
virtue. 

On  my  return  home  however,  I  felt  that  this  journey 
had  not  been  so  profitable  for  my  health.  With  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  strictest  observance  of  diet,  I 
s^iill  had  not  been,  as  at  home,  mistress  of  my  own  time 
.u\ii  iH)wers.  Food,  exercise,  hours  of  rising  and  going 
to  bod,  dressing  and  drives,  had  not  depended  on  my 
o»n  will  and  feelings.  In  the  social  round  of  life  no 
on^  oan  come  to  a  stand- still  without  being  impolite; 
c\crv;hing  that  was  necessary  I  had  done  widi  pleasure, 
bcticvin^  it  to  be  my  duty,  knowing  that  it  was  only  for 
a  tiiv.o  And  feeling  in  especially  good  health.  Neverthc- 
Ic^.  ;h:$  unusual  and  disturbed  life  must  have  affected 
mc  luore  ix>werfully  than  I  had  felt  at  the  time,  for  I 
had  sv'.u\^ly  reached  home  and  rejoiced  my  parents  by 
A  >.i'.1!4.ak  cv>r>-  account,  than  an  attack  of  hemorrhage  came 
on  which,  though  not  dangerous  and  soon  over,  left  me 
loi  a  !oi^  time  perceptibly  weaker. 

Hoiv  was  a  new  lesson  for  me  to  learn.  I  did  it 
ch^vitully.  Nothing  bound  me  to  the  world,  and  I  wai 
v\M\\  ii\s.x\l  that  1  should  nevci  find  the  right  thing  heffi 
1  WA»  therefore  in  the  calmest  and  most  cheerful  faac 
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of  mind,  and  having  renounced  all  claim  to  life,  life  i 

Box   I   had  to  bear  a  fresh  trial.      My  mother  was 
aitaided  ty  an  oppressive  complaint,  which  she  had  to 
codurc     five    years    before    paying    the    debt   of   nature. 
Ouiing  this  time  we  were  exercised  in  many  ways.  Often, 
when  fear  and  anxiety  obtained  the  mastery  over  her,  she 
would  have  us  all  called  to  her  bedside  in  the  night,  that 
our  prcMTDce  might  at  least  serve  as  a  distraction,  though 
it  could   do  her  no  good.     But  heavier,  indeed  almost 
beyond  endurance,  was  the  pressure,  when  my  father  be- 
gan  to    fail  too.     Since  his  youth  he  bad  suffered  from 
VJIieqiient   and  violent  attacks  of  headache,  but  they  bad 
rer    lasted   longer  than  thirty-six  hours.      Now   these 
i  became  permanent,  and  when  they  reached  their 
jbc&t   pitch   his  sufferings  broke  my  heart.     In  those 
ny  limes  1  felt  my  bodily  weakness  most  keenly:  it 
tdcxcd  me  from  performing  my  holiest,  dearest  duties, 
de  their  performance  extremely  difGculL 
This  was  the  time  for  testing  whether  the  path  I  liad 
Xsken    led  to  truth,  or  to  a  mere  fancy— whether  I  had 
only  taken  my  cue  from  others,  or  whether  the  object  of 
my  belief  had  a  reality.     To  my  unspeakable  relief  I 
always   found  the  latter  to  be  the  case.     I  had  »ought 
and  found  the  means  of  directing  my  heart  unswcrviugty 
to   God:    had  sought  and  found  commtjnion  with  the 
"beloved  ones;"*  and  tliis  it  was  which  alleviated  ctot 
lorrow.      Just  as  a  iraveUer  eagerly  tecki  the  khadc    to, 
when   oppressed  by  everjlhing  withom,  my  will  fled  » 
this  pliice  of  refuge  and  never  returned  empty 

In  later  days,  certain  defcadcnof  rtHjioii' who  WB 
to  have  more  lea]  than  feeling  for  the  fauke  Uw«  ndCT- 
take  to  defend,  have  called  cm  thdr  MUtw-hmtt^m 
'  '" •*-  niiii^ 
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the  pressure  of  diatress  I  nevei  c 
is  saying  very,  very  much,  and 
important  as  every  experience  . 
was  for  me,  if  I  were  to  quote 
tale  would  sound  tame,  trivial 
happy  I  was  in  feeling  tliat  a  the 
together  proved,  as  surely  as  brea 
not  without  God  in  the  world.  1 
before  Him.  This,  carefully  i 
theological  lenns,  I  can  say  with 

How  much  I  wish  that  at  t 
been  free  from  all  system!  but 
early  at  the  happy  consciousness 
hannony  in  his  own  being,  witho 
was  in  earnest  about  my  salvatic 
trust  in  the  views  of  others;  subir 
the  Halle  theory  of  conversion, 
way  of  making  my  nature  and 
mould. 

A»«wi:-'>  "■  •»"»  — • —  "■- 
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incc  however,  in  the  sequel  vanishes  from  time  to  \ 

\,  and  has  to  be  resought  with  earnestness. 

Nothing  of  all  this,  either  in  a  near  or  remote  degree, 

;iened  to  me.  ^Vhen  I  sought  God  with  sincerit)-.  He 

1  Himself  to  be  found,  and  did  not  reproach  me 

\  past  events.     I  could  see  afterwards  in  what  I  had 

kd  still  was.  unworthy,  but  there  was  no  distress 

r  attached  to   the  confession  of  my  infirmities. 

^of  hell  I  never  felt  for  a  moment;  indeed  the  idea 

I  evil  spirit  and  a  place  of  torment  and  punishment, 

1  in  no  way  find  admission  into  my  circle  of  notions. 

^c  who  were  living  without  God,  and  whose  hearts 

t  closed  against  confidence  in  and  love  for  the  In- 

1e,  appeared  to  me  already  so  miserable,  that  a  hell 

BtMltwatd  chastisements  seemed  rather  lo  hold  out  a 

«  of  alleviation  than  tbreatenany  aggravation  of  their 

I  only  needed  to  look  at  people  whose  hearts 

I  on  earth  harboured  malice  and  hatred— who  hardened 

selves  against  any    kind    of  good    and    wished  to 

b  what  was  bad  and  evil  on  themselves  and  others— 

I  vonld  rather  close  Iheir  eyes  by  day  that  they  might 

|ble  to  declare  tiie  sun  gives  no   light — how   inex- 

tttly  wretched  such  people  seemed   to  me!     Could 

LOnc  create  a  hell  that  would  make  their  condition 

bt 

I  continued  in  this  state  of  mind,  unchanged  from 
lay  to  Another,  during  ten  years.  It  bore  many  tests; 
_  t  others  the  painful  deathbed  of  my  dear  mother, 
pis  occasion.  I  was  ftank  enough  not  to  conceal  my 
(ill  (txme  of  mind  from  people  who  were  not  only 
tf,  bid  strictly  orthodox,  in  their  doctrinal  views,  and    ' 
1  coiuequeni'e  to  hear  many  a  friendly  reprimand  I 
t  subject.     They  believed  themselves  to  be  seizing  I 
'  ;bt   moment    for   representing  how  earnestly  wel 


'  \\    .  -... 


•  » 


?v. 


^  --^^rccs  1  began 
-^-'<'>'^:csd  authorities,  I 
•^^  J/.>>«i2f.    A  certain  in 
*•  "^  '  had  allowed  toe 
i  ^^^  T^r.Ttg  in  my  affairs.   J  w; 

i  yt  *"^  ^W  her  once  ijuite 

1^  ^e^sclf  all  trouble,  for  I  d 

f  3  *  my  Ood,  and  would  take 

-  tr;  was  very  much  offended 

^  ^  liJ'ven  me. 

'\\  IgS  .T^^  determination  tc 

J    :         C3I^  ?°d  ^«fl".e«ce  of  my  frie, 

3,.,  :    :t  matters  also.     Without  tl 

visible  guide  it  might  hav 
wonder,  when  I  think  of 
No  one  reallv  knew  n«  ,. 
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In  communion  with  my  invisible  Friend  I  felt  I 
nrectc&t  enjoyment  of  all  my  vital  powers.     My  desire! 
;  this  enjoyment  perpetual  was  so  great,  that  I 
1   gfaldiy  avoided  whatever  disturbed  my  communion  with 
,  and  thus  experience  was  my  best  teacher.     But  it 
■  with  me  as  with  the  sick  who  refuse  to  take  medi- 
k,  and  think  to  cure  their  maladies  by  attention  to  ] 
1  alone.     That  does  some  good,  but  is   not  neaiijr  J 

1  could  not  always  remain  in  solitude,  though  it  was 
the  best  remedy  for  that  distraction  of  mind  which  was 
pccollar  to  rae.  Wlien  I  came  out  of  it  again  the  tur- 
aoO  o(  life  made  all  the  more  impression  on  me.  The 
adruuage  most  peculiar  to  myself  consisted  in  my  prefer- 
ence for  quiet  being  so  strong  that  I  always  returned  to 
it  at  last  of  ray  own  accord,  I  recognised  dimly  ray  own 
need  and  weakness,  and  tried  to  help  matters  by  not  ex- 
posmg  myself  to  temptation. 

For  seven  years  I  had  dieted  myself  in  this  careful 
&6bion.  1  did  not  look  upon  my  condition  as  bad;  I 
ruber  considered  it  desirable,  and  but  for  some  remark- 
able circumstances  should  have  remained  at  this  point; 
it  was  a  strange  road  thai  led  rae  further.  Against  the 
advice  uf  all  my  friends  I  began  a  new  connexion. 
Their  objections  startled  me  at  first,  but  I  turned  to  my 
tmisible  Guide,  and  as  He  permitted,  went  on  my  way 
nnlicsitatingly. 

A  man  of  intellect,  feeling  and  talent,  had  lately 
settled  and  bought  land  in  our  neighbourhood.  He  and 
\»t%  family  were  among  the  strangers  whose  acquaintance 
1  had  made.  Our  customs,  domestic  arrangements  and 
jbiu  Agreed  in  many  points,  and  this  drew  us  together. 

Philo,  by  which  name  I  intend  to  call  him,  was  not 
"lung,  and  in  certain  business  affairs  was  of  the  greatest 

ItiOtbm  Ha"ft  AffrnlUti^if.   If.  9 
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lue  to  my  father,  whose  powers  were  beginning  to 
lie  dtxrn  became  the  intimate  friend  of  our  family,  and 
tbidint:  iu  me,  its  he  said,  a  petson  &ce  from  the  disstpa- 
tiiw  and  i-niptincss  of  the  great  world,  and  yet  not  dry 
aimI  imtiuw -minded,  as  was  the  case  with  most  pious 
pcv|>le,  we  were  soon  confidential  friends.  To  me  he 
WW  both  agreeable  and  useful 

Ittov^tt  1  jwssessed  neither  talent  nor  inclination  for 
SUXUHl  in  worldly  affairs,  or  seeking  to  influence  them, 
ifft  1  MKd  to  heu  about  them  and  know  what  was  going 
<Mt  ldbKO<ad  aad  at  home.  Id  worldly  matters  my  desire 
VM  to  oblaia  clear  ideas,  in  which  no  feeling  was  in- 
V«iK«d:  entodon,  fervour,  affection,  I  reserved  for  God, 
mif  fewily  and  my  friends. 

These  last  were,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  jealous 
i.ii'  my  new  intimacy  with  Philo,  and  were  right  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view,  in  the  warnings  they  gave  me  on 
ihc  matter.  1  sufTered  very  much  in  secret,  as  I  found 
it  impossible  to  look  upon  theii  objections  as  empty  or 
self-interested,  and  yet,  accustomed  as  I  had  always  been 
to  subordinate  my  own  opinions  to  those  of  others,  this 
time  my  convictions  would  not  yield.  I  besought  God, 
in  Uiis  instance  too,  to  warn,  prevent  and  guide  me,  and 
as  af\er  doing  this  my  heart  did  not  dissuade  me,  I  went 
on  the  way  1  had  begun  in  confidence. 

On  the  whole  Philo  might  be  said  to  resemble  Nar- 
cissus distandy,  but  a  religious  education  had  condensed 
and  enhvened  his  feelings.  He  had  less  vanity  and 
more  principle,  and  if  you  might  call  Narcissus  subtle, 
exact,  persevering  and  untiring  in  worldly  affairs,  Philo 
was  clear,  acute  and  rapid,  and  did  his  work  with  in- 
cndible  ease.  Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with 
*\  the  most  intimate  private  circumstances  of  nearly  all  the 
"VOple  of  distinction  1  had  leamt  to  know  by  sight  in 
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society,  and  from  my  watch-lower  I  enjoyed  looking  on 
at  this  turmoil  in  the  distance.  Philo  could  conceal  no- 
thing from  me  now,  and  by  degrees  confided  to  me  all 
his  outward  and  inward  relations.  Seeing  beforehand 
certain  circumstances  and  complications,  I  was  afraid  for 
him,  and  the  evil  came  sooner  than  I  had  supposed,  for 
he  had  always  kept  back  certain  confessions,  and  even 
at  last  only  revealed  enough  for  me  to  suspect  the 
worst. 

What  an  effect  this  took  on  me!  Here  was  a  set  of 
entirely  new  experiences.  With  unspeakable  sadness  I 
beheld  an  Agathon,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
groves  of  Delphi,  had  not  yet  paid  the  due  fees  for  his 
experience,  and  was  now  discharging  the  debt  with  heavy 
arrears  of  interest:  and  this  Agathon  was  my  intimate 
friend.  My  sympathy  with  him  was  warm  and  entire;  I 
suffered  with  him,  and  we  were  both  in  the  strangest 
state  of  feeling. 

After  having  occupied  myself  long  with  his  state  of 
mind,  I  turned  to   contemplate   myself.     The  thought: 
"You  are  no  better  than  he,"  rose  like  a  little  cloud  be- 
fore me  and  grew  larger  and  larger  by  degrees  till  i%,  . 
darkened  all  my  soul.  ■  I 

I  then  ceased  to  liink:  "You  are  no  better  than  he;" 
I  /ell  it,  and  felt  it  so  that  I  could  have  wished  never  to 
feel  it  again;  but  this  was  no  transition  state.  For  more 
than  a  year  I  had  to  live  under  the  feeling  that,  if  an 
invisible  hand  had  not  hedged  me  round  about,  I  might 
have  been  a  Gitard,  a  Cartouche,  a  Damiens  or  any 
other  monster  you  like  to  naine:  I  clearly  felt  the  capa- 
bility of  being  so,  within  me.  Oh,  God!  what  a  dis- 
covery! 

Totally  unable  hitherto  to  perceive  in  the  faintest 
degree  the  reality  of  sin  by  my  own  personal  experience. 
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the  foreboding  of  its  possibiliiy  had  now  become  awfully  ' 
clear.      Yet   I   had   no   knowledge  of   tlie  evil;    1    only 
dreaded  it.     I  felt  that  1  was  capable  of  being  guilty, 
bul  had  nothing  to  accuse  myself  of. 

Fully  convinced  that  a  spirit  constituted  as  I  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  mine  to  be,  could  not  be  lit 
for  that  union  with  the  Highest  Being  which  I  had  hoped 
for  after  death,  I  still  did  not  in  the  least  fear  that  I 
should  ultimately  be  separated  from  Him.  With  all  the 
eril  that  I  discovered  in  myself,  I  still  loved  Him,  hated 
these  feelings,  and  longed  to  hate  them  still  mote 
earnestly.  My  greatest  wish  was  to  be  delivered  from 
this  disease  and  tendency  lo  disease,  and  1  felt  sure  the 
great  Physician  would  not  refuse  His  help. 

The  only  question  was:  What  is  the  remedy  for  this 
disease!  The  practice  of  virtuef  This  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Ten  years  I  had  lived  in  more  than  the 
mere  practice  of  virtue,  and  yet,  during  that  time,  the 
abominations  I  had  now  discovered  had  been  lying  hid- 
den deep  within  my  souL  Might  they  not  have  broken 
loose  in  me  as  they  did  in  David  when  he  beheld  Bath' 
shebat  was  not  he  too  a  friend  of  God,  and  was  not  I 
in  my  inmost  heart  convinced  that  God  was  my  friend! 

Was  this  then  an  unavoidable  human  weakness) 
Must  we  consent  at  some  one  time  or  another  to  ex- 
perience the  tyranny  of  our  inchnationsi  And,  with  the 
best  desires,  is  there  no  choice  left  for  us  but  to  look 
back  on  our  fall  with  loathing,  and  fall  again  when  a 
similar  occasion  presents  itselft 

From  doctrines  of  mere  morality  I  could  obtain  no 
comfort  Neitlier  the  strictness  by  which  they  endeavour 
to  keep  our  inclinations  under,  nor  the  complaisance 
with  which  they  try  to  make  these  inclinations  pass  for 

ues,  could  satisfy  me.    The  fundamental  ideaa  gained 
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hy  inlercoarse   with   my   invisible  Friend    were  alread] 
wonfa  far  more  for  me. 

In  studying  the  Psalms  written  by  David  after  his 

hateful  catastrophe,  It  struck  me  forcibly,  that  he  looked 

Ml  the  evil   dwelling  in  him  as  having  existed  already, 

■^cn  in  the  substance  out  of  which  he  had  been  formed  J 

;i  that  he  wished  to  be  freed  from  sin,  and  prayed  n 

mcstly  for  a  pure  heart. 

Bat  how  was  that  to  be  obtained!     I  knew  what  an- 

■•-'■cr  the   symbolical   books   would   give,  and   it  was  a 

miliar  Bible  truth  to  me  that  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 

fsnaetli  from  all  sin,"     But  now  for  the  first  time  I 

Lfceived    that    I    had    never    yet    understood  this  ofl- 

-.■i<ated  sentence.    The  questioas:  What  does  it  meani 

IK  does  it  come  to  pass)   wrought  within  me  day  and 

.'^ht     At  last  it  dawned  faintly  upon  me,  that  what  I 

o'lgtt  was  to  be  found  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal 

*'wd,  by  whom  all  things  and  we  also,  were  created. 

■  .it  the  great  First  Cause  had  descended  into  the  depths 

-   which   we  lay  plunged — depths  which  His  eye  had 

rictiatcd   and   comprehended:   had   dwelt   there   and 

'^^    through   every  relation    of  human   life,    step  by 

'ill   concepdon  and   birth   until  the   grave:  had 

igain  by  this  strange  circuitous  path  into  those 

jilts,  where  we  too  are  to  dwell  in  order  to  be 

was  revealed  to  me  as  in  a  faint  twilight 

I   why,   when   we   speak    of  such   things,   are  we 

J  lo  use  figures  which  only  indicate  outward  con- 

What  to  Him  is  height  or  depth,  darkness  or 

t  is  only  we  who  have  an  Above  and  a  Below, 

I  NighL      And  for  this  very  reason  He  was 

» tato  89!  in  no  other  way  could  we  have  had 
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But  how  are  we  to  take  our  share  of  this  priodess 
benefitl  "Through  faith,"  is  the  scriptural  answer.  Bui 
what  is  faithi  Of  what  use  can  my  belief  in  the  rela- 
tion of  an  event  be  to  me)  I  must  be  able  to  appro- 
priate its  effects,  its  results.  And  this  appropriating  faith 
must  be  a  peculiar  condition  of  mind,  unusual  to  human 
beings  in  their  natural  state. 

"Then,  O  Almighty  God,  give  me  faith!"  I  prayed 
once  in  the  greatest  distress  of  heart  1  leaned  on  the 
little  table  at  which  I  was  sitting,  and  buried  my  tearful 
face  in  ray  hands.  I  was  really  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  always  ought  to  be,  but  so  seldom  are,  if  God  is  to 
hear  our  prayers. 

And  who  can  describe  my  feelings  in  that  moment! 
My  sou!  was  drawn  by  one  forcible  movement  to  the 
cross  on  which  Jesus  died.  I  was  drawn  (and  can  com- 
pare it  to  nothing  else)  as  the  soul  is  drawn  Co  some  one 
absent  whom  we  dearly  lovet  an  approach  probably  far 
more  real  and  substantial  than  we  suspect.  In  this  way 
my  soul  drew  near  to  the  Incarnate  and  Crucified  One, 
and  in  that  moment  I  knew  what  faith  was. 

"This  is  faith!"  I  said;  and  started  up  half  frightened. 
I  then  tried  to  make  sure  of  this  feeling  and  view,  and 
in  a  short  lime  became  convinced  that  my  spirit  had 
received  a  power  of  soaring  upwards,  quite  new  to  iL 

For  feelings  such  as  these,  words  are  wanting.  I 
could  distinguish  them  clearly  from  all  fanciful  ideas; 
there  was  nothing  imagined,  nothing  pictured  in  them, 
and  yet  they  imparted  as  much  certainty  with  regard  to 
some  object  referred  to  as  our  imaginations  do  when  they 
paint  for  us  the  likeness  of  some  absent  one  whom  we 
dearly  love. 

When  the  first  ecstasy  was  over,  I  noticed  that  this 
^oadition  of  mind  was  not  unknown  to  me,  only  I  had 
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SiH  ifiirtMi  «l  lk«M  ifHritnal  images,  rises  with 
fc  >tMi^  kM  tiMning  up  by  degrees  from  twig 
1  S9  lsM(  4*  iiiiifcii^  better  is  to  be  had,  this  practice 

llHMfr  mA  iaynSMB  Aai  lead  the  mind  to  God, 
Wk  1^^TV^  Ity  ^  iKlttiitiotis  of  the  Church,  the  chime 
^WMIk  ArtMKS  of  tbe  o^an,  h)iiuis,  and  especialiy 
B  of  OUT  spiritual  teachen.  For  these  last  I  was 
mi  expression.  No  weather,  no  bodily  weak- 
1  keep  me  from  church,  and  the  chime  of  the 
_  J  beUs  was  the  only  thing  that  covld  make  mc 
i«d  ia4)atient  on  a  sick  bed.  Our  principal  court 
-hifj*"'*  was  a  most  excellent  man;  I  much  enjoyed 
tKotuw  his  sermons;  his  colleagues  too  1  esteemed,  and 
1  iXHiJd  pick  out  the  golden  apples  of  God's  word,  though 
lauvd  with  commoner  fruit  and  olfeced  in  vessels  of 
clay.  To  these  public  sen-ices  I  added  various  private 
tteans  of  edification,  as  they  are  called,  which  only 
■ourished  fancy  and  fed  a  more  refined  kind  of  sense. 
1  ««s  so  accustomed  to  this  course,  and  considered  it  so 
Mod,  that  even  then  nothing  higher  occurred  to  me. 
For  my  soul  has  only  feelers  and  no  eyes;  it  only  gropes, 
it  does  not  see.  01  that  it  might  receive  eyes  and  dare 
to  behold  I 

1  went  now  full  of  expectation  to  hear  the  sermons; 
but  alas,  what  befell  me!    I  found  no  longer  what  I  had 
been  used  to  find.     These  preachers  were  blunting  their 
teeth  upon  the  shell,  while  I  was  enjoying  the  kernel.     I 
could  not  but  weary  of  them  before  long;  but  I  was 
alicsdy  too  spoiled  to  hold  fast  to  that  only  which  1 
I  could  find.     I  wanted  images,  I  longed  for  out- 
ImpiessiOQS,  fancying  all  the  while  that  vhat  I  fdt 
e  pure  s|>iritual  needs. 
^Ulo's  pareots  bad  been  connected  with  the 
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brethren,  and  in  their  library  were  many  of  Coui 
ZiniendorTs  writings.  He  had  spoken  two  or  three  times  " 
(o  me  very  openly  and  fairly  about  them,  and  had  asked 
mc  lo  look  through  some  of  these  books,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  making  acquaintance  with  a  new  psycJici logical 
phenomenon.  I,  however,  looked  upon  the  Count  as  far 
too  terrible  a  heretic,  and  would  not  even  read  the  Ebers- 
dorf  hymn-book,  which  my  friend  with  the  same  in- 
Kniion  had  almost  forced  upon  me. 

Still  in  these  days  there  was  such  a  total  lack  of  any 
outward   excitements  for   my  soul   that  I  look  up  the 

c*ald  hymn-book  almost  by  chance,  and  to  my  great 
lishment  really  found  hymns  in  it  which  seemed, 
fatngh  certainly  in  a  very  peculiar  form,  to  refer  to  what 
I  then  feeling.  The  originality  and  genuine  sira- 
_j(!icity  of  the  expressions  attracted  me.  Peculiar  emo- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  expressed  in  a  peculiar  style; 
ind  there  were  no  technical  terms  of  a  school  to  suggest 
anytliing  stiff  or  vulgar.  I  was  convinced  that  those 
people  felt  with  me,  and  it  made  me  happy  to  learn  a 
vcne  at  a  time  by  heart  out  of  their  hymns,  and  carry 
it  about  for  days  in  my  mind. 

About  three  months  had  passed  in  this  way  since 
the  truth  had  been  granted  me.  At  last  I  determined  to 
tell  my  friend  Philo  all,  and  to  ask  him  for  the  books, 
which  I  had  become  extremely  curious  to  see.  I  put  my 
resolve  in  execution,  though  something  within  earnestly 
ili»uadcd  me  from  doing  so. 

I  told  Philo  the  whole  story  in  detail,  and,  as  he 

^liycd  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  ray  tale  in  fact  con- 

'.Lined  for  him  the  severest  exhortation  to  repentance,  he 

m  very  much  moved  and  shed  floods  of  tears.    1  re- 

rolced  at  this,  believing  that  a  complete  change  had  been 

t  his  mind. 
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He  gave  me  all  the  books  I  asked  for,  and  here  at 
once  was  a  super-abundance  of  food  for  my  imagination. 
I  made  great  progress  in  the  Zinzendorf  method  of 
thinking  and  speaking.  It  must  not  be  believed  that  I 
have  at  present  ceased  to  value  the  Count's  style  of 
thought.  I  gladly  do  him  justice.  He  is  no  empty 
visionary;  in  speaking  of  great  truths  he  generally  uses 
bold  flights  of  imagination,  and  his  calumniators  could 
neither  discern  nor  appreciate  his  great  qualities. 

I  grew  to  love  him  indescribably,  and,  had  I  been  my 
own  mistress,  should  certainly  have  left  country  and 
friends  to  join  him.  We  should  infallibly  have  under- 
stood one  another,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should 
have  agreed  long. 

Thanks  be  to  my  good  genius  for  having  at  that  time 
confined  me  within  such  narrow  domestic  boundaries! 
It  was  a  grand  journey  for  me  in  those  da3r5  to  reach 
the  garden  belonging  to  our  house.  I  had  work  enough 
in  the  nursing  of  my  weak  and  aged  father,  and  in  my 
hours  of  recreation  I  entertained  myself  with  my  imagina- 
tion. I  saw  no  one  but  Philo,  whom  my  father  was 
very  fond  of,  but  whose  unreserved  intimacy  with  me 
had  somewhat  suffered  by  the  late  explanation.  His 
emotion  had  not  been  deep;  he  made  a  few  attempts  to 
speak  in  my  language,  and  these  not  succeeding,  avoided 
the  subject  altogether;  all  the  more  easily  because  his 
extensive  information  alwajrs  enabled  him  to  bring  for- 
ward fresh  subjects  of  conversation. 

So  now  I  had  set  up  for  myself  as  a  Moravian  sister, 
and  had  to  hide  this  new  turn  taken  by  my  spirit  most 
carefully  from  the  court-chaplain,  whom,  as  my  own 
clergyman,  I  had  much  reason  to  respect,  and  whose 
great  merits  were  not  as  yet  diminished  in  my  eyes  bf 
his  excessive  dislike  to  the  Moravian  brethren.    I  tfB 
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sorry  to  say  that  this  worthy  man  was  doomed  t 
much  afterwards,  both  on  my  own  and  others'  ; 

.Many  years  before,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
3  gentleman  abroad,  an  honourable,  God-ftaring  man, 
with  whom,  as  with  one  who  was  seeking  God  earnestly, 
he  had  since  remained  in  uninterrupted  correspondence. 
Thai  this  very  man  later  joined  the  Moravians,  and  lived 
for  some  time  among  [hem,  was  naturally  very  painful 
to  one  who  had  been  his  religious  guide;  but  that  the 
^.■une  friend  still  later  fell  out  with  the  Moravian  brethren. 
rr^olved  on  coming  10  live  in  his  neighbourhood  and 
appeared  to  have  submitted  himself  once  more  entirely 
to  his  guidance,  was  equally  pleasant. 

Almost  as  If  celebrating  a  triumph  the  chief  shed 
herd  presented  the  new  arrival  to  all  the  specially-bclove 
'imbs  of  hb  flock.  Our  house,  as  my  father  had  given 
jji  seeing  strangers,  was  the  only  one  to  which  he  was 
!iot  introduced.  This  gentleman  was  very  much  liked. 
l*o  the  polished  manners  of  a  man  bred  at  court, 
united  the  prepossessing  ways  of  the  Moravian  brethre 
:nd  many  agreeable  natural  qualities,  so  that  he  ' 
nKja  looked  up  to  as  a  saint  by  every  one,  to  the  j 
joy  of  his  spiritual  patron.  But  alas!  he  had  only  differ© 
with  the  brethren  on  externa!  matters:  in  heart  he  was 
itill  quite  a  Moravian.  The  essentials  of  the  matter  were, 
is  true,  not  unimportant  to  him,  but  the  toys  and  trifles 
which  the  Count  had  dressed  it  up  were  still  more 
'liis  taste.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  this  way  of  speak- 
and  thinking,  that,  though  obliged  to  conceal  it  care- 
ly  bam  his  old  friend,  whenever  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  little  group  nf  the  initialed  he  could 
not  reti«t  bringing  forward  his  little  verses,  litanies  and 
i|ctiiT«9,   and,   as  wc  may   imagine,   was    greatly   ap< 
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I  knew  nothing  of  the  whole  matter,  and  trifled  on  in 
317  cim  fashion.  It  was  long  before  we  made  each 
:thcrs  acquaintance. 

I  was  visiting  a  sick  friend  in  one  of  my  leisure 
h<:ar^  I  found  a  number  of  acquaintances  there,  and 
iuon  noticed  that  I  had  disturbed  their  conversation.  I 
pretended  not  to  notice  this,  but  was  surprised  to  see 
some  Moravian  pictures  in  pretty  frames  hanging  on  the 
-jvail.  I  quickly  saw  what  must  have  happened  since  I 
had  visited  that  house  last,  and  welcomed  the  new  sight 
bv  repeating  some  appropriate  verses. 

Inuu:ine  the  astonishment  of  my  friends!  Explana- 
•.icns  fjllowed,  and  we  were  agreed  and  confidential  on 
:hc  jLCw. 

.V.;rr  :hi:>  I  tried   oftener  to   find  opportunities  of 

^oiH^  -^uL     Unfortunately  this  could  only  happen  once 

:a  jverv  :hree  or  four  weeks,  but  still  1  made  the  ac- 

■  ■idiiu^inc;;  of  the  aristocratic  apostle,  and  gradually  of 

vie  >%iwie  secret  community.     Whenever  1  could  I  at- 

•sinvieu  :":xi:  lueetings,  and  my  social  disposition  made  it 

.iisLiiol-u.^^  ij^reeable  to  me,  to  hear  from  and  com- 

riiua**.^.;:  :o  othere  all  that  until  now  I  had  been  obliged 

:o  Aw4K  ^'ui  :er  myself. 

^^.    .    v<i^  not  too   prejudiced  in  their  favour  to 
^.,.    ./*•   -r^ii*    •*   t'cw  really   felt   the   meaning  of  the 
u   iCi^is  -ukI  tender  expressions  they  used,  and 
^^    »*:^v  01  no  greater   use  to  them  than  the 
•.^M«^  _t^a^c  of  the  Church  had  formerly  been.  Still, 
,,*  .M    :iv»*    •*»  way  with  them,  and  did  not  allow 
:i    %  _i»i.iaocd.    1  reflected  that  it  was  not  mj 
^^w.»   vu%*  'sy  hearts;  that  I  too  had  been  pifr 
...   ..im%  ••«»  uglier  and  better  by  many  a  haia- 
"'^  ^'>  ^^^  share  away  with  ine»  aad 
.,u    ^   Jiniurtunity   of  speakiqgi  dick 
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:ully  on  the  meaning  which,  in  subjec^s  of  such  ez*^ 
irone  delicacy,  is  often  rather  concealed  than  rendered 
'kit  by  ihe  words  in  which  it  is  clothed.     For  the  rest, 
I  allowed  every  one  to  do  as  he  iiked  in  peace. 

Tlioac  times  of  secret  social  enjoynoent  were  suc- 
ceeded !)>■  stormy  public  discussions  and  variances,  which 
excited  great  commotion  both  at  couit  and  in  the  town — 
1  might  almost  say,  gave  rise  to  not  a  little  scandal.  The 
Nrrie  had  come  when  our  chaplain,  that  determined  op- 
[unenl  of  the  Moravians,  had,  to  his  great  but  salutary 
humiliation,  to  discover  that  his  best,  and  in  other 
respects  most  attached,  hearers,  were  all  inclined  to  the 
(idc  of  that  community.  This  grieved  him  extremely, 
and  he  so  forgot  all  moderation  in  the  first  moments  of 
his  annoyance,  that  he  could  not  draw  back  afterwards 
if  he  had  wished.  Vehement  debates  took  place,  at 
■vhich  fortunately,  as  I  was  only  a  casual  member  of 
"ie»c  much-hated  assemblies,  and  our  eealous  leader 
not  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  my  father  or  of 
friend,  in  secular  affairs,  my  name  was  not  mentioned. 
:ntaincd  my  neutrality  with  quiet  satisfaction,  for 
_  to  talk  over  such  subjects  and  feelings  with  people 
well-disposed  to  the  cause  was  disagreeable  to  me,  if 
riitcad  of  penetrating  into  the  deepest  sense  of  such 
ii^iogs  they  remained  on  the  surface,  and  to  discuss  sub- 
with  opponents,  on  which  even  friends  could  hardly 
to  a  mutual  understanding,  seemed  to  me  useless 
even   pernicious.     I    could   soon  perceive   too  thai 

-hearted,  noble  people,  who  in  this  affair  could  not 

keep  their  hearts  free  from  ill-will  and  hatred,  iioon  be- 
unjusi,   and  in  order  to  defend  a  mere  outward 
inward    trea 


;.-ie»c 
^Mild 
^■rfri< 


placed  I 


peril 


I  Wrong  as  our  worthy  chaplain  may  have  been  ii 
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matter,  and  much  as  people  tried  to  excite  me  against 
him,  I  never  ceased  to  respect  him  heartily.  I  knew  him 
thoroughly,  and  could  look  at  the  matter  fairly  from  his 
point  of  view.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  entirely 
exempt  from  weakness,  but  in  very  superior  people  it  is 
more  striking  than  in  others,  and  we  are  apt  to  wish  that 
such  privileged  beings  should  have  no  tax  or  tribute  at  all 
to  pay.  I  looked  up  to  him  as  a  very  superior  man,  and 
hoped  that  my  quiet  neutrality  might  avail  to  bring 
about,  if  not  peace,  at  least  a  truce  between  the  com- 
batants. I  cannot  tell  what  I  might  have  effected;  God 
brought  the  matter  more  quickly  to  an  end:  He  took 
him  to  Himself,  and  those  who  a  short  time  before  had 
been  quarrelling  with  him  about  mere  words,  all  wept 
over  his  grave.  No  one  had  ever  doubted  his  integrity 
and  piety. 

About  this  time  I  too  was  obliged  to  put  away 
my  religious  toys;  the  recent  discussions  had  placed 
in  a  somewhat  new  light  for  me.  My  uncle  had  quietly 
carried  out  his  plans  for  my  sister.  He  had  proposed  a 
young  man  of  good  family  and  fortune  as  her  future 
husband,  and  justified  every  one's  expectations  by  as- 
signing her  a  handsome  dowry.  My  father  gladly 
gave  his  consent,  my  sister's  heart  was  free;  she  had 
been  prepared,  and  was  quite  willing  to  change  a  single 
for  a  married  life.  The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at 
my  uncle's  country-seat;  relations  and  friends  were  in- 
vited, and  we  all  arrived  in  gay  spirits. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  fdt 
admiration  on  entering  any  house.  I  had  often  heard 
people  talk  of  my  uncle's  taste,  his  Italian  architect p  his 
collections  and  his  library;  but  comparing  all  this  wiA 
everything  I  had  as  yet  seen,  the  result  was  a  very  motlqr 
pictuze  in  my  brain.  I  was  therefore  veiy  much  flirtftnUiffl 


at  the  grave  and  harmonious  impression  made  on  me 
at  enteringi  an  impression  which  each  separate  saloon 
and  room  only  served  lo  strengthen,  as  I  passed  through 
ihera.  Hitherto  pomp  and  ornament  had  only  distracted 
my  mind,  but  here  I  felt  collected,  and  my  thoughts  were 
turned  back  upon  myself.  The  dignity  and  splendour, 
too,  of  all  the  preparations  for  the  coming  festival,  only 
excited  a  feeling  of  quiet  pleasure;  and  it  was  as  in- 
comprehensible to  me  that  one  man  could  have  invented 
and  arranged  the  whole,  as  that  many  could  have  united 
and  worked  together  in  such  an  exalted  spirit  And  then 
with  all  this,  our  host  and  his  people  were  so  perfectly 
natural;  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  stiffness  or 
ceremony  about  them. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  in- 
troduced in  a  most  charming  way — by  some  exquisite 
singing;  and  the  clergyman  knew  how  to  give  to  the 
service  all  the  solemnity  of  reality.  I  stood  next  to  Philo, 
but  instead  of  congratulating  me,  he  said  with  a  deep 
sigh:  "When  I  saw  your  sister  give  her  hand,  I  felt  as  if 
some  one  had  poured  boiling  water  over  me."  "\Vhy)" 
I  asked.  "I  always  feel  so  when  I  see  a  marriage,"  he 
answered.  At  the  time  I  laughed  at  him,  but  have  often 
enough  had  occasion  to  remember  his  words  since. 

The  gay  spirits  of  the  whole  party,  among  whom 
were  a  great  many  young  people,  made  a  more  vivid 
and  brilliant  impression,  because  everything  around  us 
was  dignified  and  grave.  Furniture,  table-linen,  china 
and  plate  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  whole;  and 
whereas  in  other  houses,  the  architect  had  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  the  same  school  with  the  confectioner, 
in  this,  the  very  confectioners  and  buders  seemed  to  have 
gone  to  school  to  the  architect. 

As  the  parly  was  to  remain  together  for  some  da^  1 
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our  clever  and  intelligent  host  had  provided  in  the  most 
various  ways  for  our  entertainment  I  had  no  occasion 
here  to  repeat  the  melancholy  experience  I  had  so  often 
passed  through  before:  how  a  large,  miscellaneously 
composed  company,  when  cast  on  its  own  resources  is 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  commonest  and  most  insipid 
amusements,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  better 
class  of  minds  among  them,  rather  than  the  worse,  may 
suffer  from  lack  of  entertainment. 

My  uncle  had  arranged  matters  differently.  He  had 
appointed  two  or  three  marshalb,  if  I  may  call  them  so; 
and  one  of  these  had  to  provide  for  the  amusement  of 
the  youthful  world.  By  him,  dances,  drives  and  games 
were  devised  and  superintended;  and  as  young  people 
are  not  afraid  of  fresh  air,  and  generally  prefer  a  life  out 
of  doors,  the  garden  and  the  large  garden-saloon  had 
been  given  up  to  them;  to  which  last,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, galleries  and  pavilions  had  been  added,  constructed, 
it  is  true,  of  nothing  but  boards  and  linen,  but  in  such 
perfect  proportions,  that  they  suggested  nothing  less  than 
stone  and  marble. 

How  seldom  does  it  happen  that  he  who  brings  a 
number  of  guests  together,  feels  himself  bound  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  in  every  way  for  their  comfort  and 
convenience! 

Hunting  and  card  parties,  short  walks,  and  opportu- 
nities for  confidential  and  undisturbed  conversation,  were 
)m)vidod  for  the  elder  people,  and  whoever  went  earliest 
to  IkhI  was  sure  to  find  himself  quartered  farthest  from 
M  noise. 

Hy  this  careful  arrangement  the  space  in  which  we 
M  lived  seemed  like  a  little  world;  though,  when  looked 
at  more  nearly,  the  house  was  not  laige,  and  without  an 
vxacc  knowledge  of  its  capacity,  and  the  genius 
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by  our  host,  any  one  else  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
lodge  so  many  people  in  it,  and  accommodate  each  in  the 
way  he  liked  best. 

To  see  airangements  that  indicate  throughout  the 
presence  of  a  sensible  and  reasoning  being,  is  as  agree- 
able as  to  look  upon  a  well-made  man  or  woman.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  enter  a  house  that  is  thoroughly  clean, 
even  if  tastelessly  built  and  decorated;  it  testifies  to  the 
presence  of  people  cultivated  at  least  on  one  side  of 
their  nature.  But  that  pleasure  is  doubled,  when,  on 
entering  a  human  dwelling,  we  are  met  by  evidences  of 
a  higher  culture,  even  thougli  it  be  only  a  culture  of 
the  senses. 

All  this  was  most  vividly  brought  liome  to  me  at  ray 
uncle's  country-seat.  I  had  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  art  PhiJo  was  very  fond  of  pictures  and  had  a 
good  collection,  and  I  had  drawn  a  good  deal  in  the 
course  of  my  life;  but  I  had  been  partly  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  my  own  state  of  mind,  striving  before  all 
else  to  become  clear  about  tlie  one  thing  needful,  and 
partly  1  had  found  that,  like  other  worldly  things,  all  the 
works  of  art  I  had  yet  seen  tended  to  distract  my 
thoughts.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  external  objects  led 
me  back  to  myself,  and  to  my  great  astonishment  I 
learned  the  difference  between  the  beautiful  natural  song 
of  a  nightingale,  and  a  four-part  Hallelujah  sung  by  ex- 
pressive human  voices. 

When  nothing  else  required  his  attention,  my  uncle 
used  to  talk  to  me  more  than  to  others,  and  I  did  not  hide 
from  him  ray  joy  at  this  new  discovery.  He  spoke  with 
great  modesty  of  all  he  possessed  and  had  accomplished, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great  assurance  of  the  spirit 
in  which  everything  had  been  collected  and  arranged;  . 
and  I  could  detect  the  kind  consideration  for  me  wilb  J 
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which,  in  his  own  old  way,  he  seemed  to  subordinate 
the  good  of  which  he  believed  himself  possessor,  to  that 
which  was  in  my  conviction  right  and  best 

"If,"  he  once  said,  "we  can  imagine  it  possible  that 
the  Creator  of  the  world  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of 
his  creatures  and  dwelt  as  they  do  in  this  world  for  a 
time,  these  creatures  cannot  but  seem  to  us  infinitely  per- 
fect, if  the  Creator  could  unite  Himself  so  closely  with 
them.  There  can  exist  no  contradiction  between  the  ideas 
of  humanity  and  divinity;  and  though  we  may  often  feci 
a  certain  dissimilarity  and  distance  between  ourselves 
and  God,  that  only  makes  it  the  more  our  duty,  not,  like 
advocates  for  the  Evil  Spirit,  to  look  at  all  the  infirmities 
and  deficiencies  of  our  nature,  but  rather  to  seek  for  all 
the  perfections  by  which  we  can  prove  our  likeness  to 
God." 

I  smiled  and  answered:  "Do  not  put  me  to  the  blush, 
dear  uncle,  by  being  so  kind  as  to  speak  in  my  language. 
What  you  have  to  say  is  of  so  much  importance  to  me, 
that  I  should  like  to  hear  it  in  the  language  most  en- 
tirely your  own,  and  what  I  cannot  quite  appropriate  I 
will  try  to  translate." 

He  answered:  "Then  I  will  speak  in  the  language 
most  peculiar  to  me,  but  without  altering  the  tone  of  my 
conversation.  I  think  we  may  say  that  man's  highest 
merit  is  to  determine  circumstances  as  far  as  possible, 
and  as  little  as  possible  to  allow  himself  to  be  determined 
by  them.  Life  and  the  world  lie  before  us,  as  a  huge 
quarry  lies  before  an  architect;  but  only  he  deserves  die 
name  of  architect,  who,  out  of  these  chance  blocks  thrown 
together  by  nature,  has  been  able,  with  the  greatest  po»* 
sible  amount  of  economy,  design  and  stability,  to  erect 
what  has  already  existed  as  an  idea  in  his  own  miiiiL 
The  things  outside  of  ourselves,  indeed  I  might  nj  Aff 
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flungs  on  08,  aic  all  only  elements:  deep  within  us  lief 
ihc  creative  power  which  is  able  to  call  into  being  what- 
ever ought  to  exist,  and  which  gives  us  no  rest  until  in 
one  way  or  another,  either  without  us  or  on  us,  we  have 
brought  it  to  light  and  being.  You,  my  dear  niece,  have 
probably  chosen  the  best  part;  you  have  tried  to  bring 
jrooT  moral  being,  your  deep  and  loving  nature  into 
harmony  with  the  Highest;  but  meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us 

■  rr  DOi  I  hope  to  be  blamed,  for  having  striven  to  ac- 
lainl  ourselves  fully  with  man  as  a  being  composed  of 

.■nses,  and  to  bring  that  sensuous  being  into  action 
!nd  thus  into  unity  with  itself." 

Conversations  like  these  brought  us  by  degrees  into 
1  closer  intimacy;  and  I  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to 
-j-eak  to  me  without  any  condescension,  as  he  would 
nave  spoken  to  himself.  "Do  not  think,"  said  my 
^ncle,  "that  I  am  flattering  you  when  I  praise  your 
manner  of  thinking  and  acting.  I  always  respect  people 
vho  know  their  own  mind  and  steadily  press  forward, 
iTiaic  of  the  means  that  must  be  used  to  gain  then-  end, 

unbracing  and  making  use  of  them.     Whether  that  end 

-•  grral  or  petty,  whether  it  deserve  praise  or  blame,  is 

-  :iialt(.-r  to  be  considered  afterwards.  Believe  me,  my 
JT,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  mischief  in  this  world,  and  the 
:!,  as  people  are  accustomed  to  call  it,  arises  merely 

-  ivn  the  fact  that  men  will  not  lake  the  trouble  to  ac- 
!  i.iini  themselves  with  their  own  aim  in  life,  or  set  ear- 

-■stly  to  work  to  attain  it  when  they  know  what  it  is.  They 
iim  to  me  like  people  who  have  an  idea  that  a  tower 
ii  10  be  built,  and  yet  expend  only  as  much  stone 
«ul  work  on  the  foundation  as  would  suffice  for  a 
ooitagc.  If  you,  feeling  as  you  did  that  the  bringing 
of  your  own  moral  nature  into  order  was  the  thing 
:;i'j&i  ncccssuy  for  you,  instead  of  making  great  and 
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bold  sacrifices  had  tried  to  make  shift  as  you  could  be- 
tween these,  your  family,  your  betrothed,  or  perhaps 
your  husband,  you  would  have  remained  in  constant 
contradiction  with  yourself  and  never  have  enjoyed  a 
contented  moment." 

"You  used,"  I  replied,  "the  word  sacrifice,  and  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  we  offer  an  inferior  thing 
in  sacrifice  to  a  higher  purpose,  almost  as  if  to  a  Divinity, 
even  though  the  former  may  lie  very  near  our  hearts; 
just  as  we  should  gladly  lead  a  favourite  lamb  to  the 
altar,  if  by  so  doing  we  could  preserve  the  health  of  a 
father  we  revered." 

"Whatever  it  be,"  he  answered,  "judgment  or  feeling, 
that  leads  us  to  sacrifice  one  thing  for  another,  or  prefer 
one  before  another,  decision  and  perseverance  are  in  my 
opinion  the  most  praiseworthy  qualities  in  human  beings. 
We  cannot  buy  goods  and  have  our  money  too,  and  the 
man  who  longs  for  the  wares  but  has  not  the  heart  to 
sacrifice  his  money,  is  as  badly  off  as  he  who  repents  his 
purchase  when  it  is  already  in  his  hands.  I  am  far  from 
blaming  mankind  for  this;  it  is  really  not  their  own 
fault,  but  that  of  the  involved  position  in  which  they  are, 
and  in  which  they  really  do  not  know  how  to  govern 
themselves.  Thus  for  instance  you  will  find  fewer  bad 
managers  in  the  country  than  in  towns;  and  whyt  Man 
is  bom  to  a  circumscribed  position:  simple,  defined  ends, 
lying  near  at  hand,  he  can  see;  and  he  accustoms  him- 
self to  use  the  means  which  lie  close  to  his  hand;  but 
as  soon  as  he  comes  into  a  wider  region,  he  knows 
neither  what  he  wishes  nor  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  it 
is  immaterial  whether  he  is  distracted  by  the  number  of 
different  objects,  or  rendered  beyond  his  own  oomrol 
by  their  grandeur  and  dignity.  It  is  a  misfartaae  Id 
any  man  to  be  induced   to  strive  after  a   titdng  vtt 
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vhkh  be  cannot  conseci  himself  b; 
uoivity. 


3.  course  of  regulate- 


"Truly,"  he  went  on,  "nothing  in  this  world  is  pos- 
■ible  without  earnestness,  and  there  is  on  the  whole  very 
little  earnestness  among  those  whom  we  usually  call 
educated  people.  They  set  about  work,  affairs,  art,  and 
c»co  their  very  pleasures,  in  a  self-defensive  kind  of 
fa^ion;  they  live  as  we  read  a  bundle  of  newspapers — 
only  in  order  to  get  through  them;  and  speaking  of  this 
reminds  me  of  the  young  Englishman  in  Rome  who 
boasted  one  evening  in  society  that  he  had  got  through 
^ii  churches  and  two  galleries  that  day.  They  want  to 
i;now  and  leam  a  variety  of  things,  and  just  those  which 
nccm  them  least;  they  do  not  see  that  snapping  at  the 
T  will  never  satisfy  hunger.  When  I  make  the  ac- 
<,i^3intance  of  any  one  my  first  question  is:  With  what 
does  he  occupy  himselfl  how,  and  in  what  orderl  and 
the  answer  to  this  question  decides  my  interest  in  him 
for  life." 

"You  arc  perhaps  too  strict,  my  dear  uncle,"  I  said, 
on  heamng  this;  "and  refuse  many  a  good  man  help 
when  it  might  be  useful  to  him." 

"And  can  one  who  has  so  long  and  so  vainly  worked 
i:  and  for  such  people,  be  blamed  for  thisi"  he  an- 
gered. "Think  what  sufferings  a  man  endures  in  hig 
luth,  from  people  who  believe  they  are  inviting  him  to 
-Ti  agreeable  party  of  pleasure,  by  promising  to  brmg  him 
\;o  the  society  of  the  Danatdes  or  Sisyphus)  Thank 
i^^d,  I  have  rid  myself  of  such  peoplcl  and  if  unfor- 
y  one  of  them  happens  to  appear  within  my  circle, 
ftithe  politest  manner  to  compliment  him  off  again. 
I  Ibese  people  that  you  hear  the  bitterest  com- 
T'tlie  confused  course  of  worldly  affairs,  the 
I  a(  all  science,  folly  of  artists,  emptiness  of 
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poets  y  and  things  of  a  like  nature.  It  never  seems  to 
enter  their  minds,  that  just  they  and  the  multitude  who 
resemble  them,  would  be  the  last  to  read  a  book  that 
was  written  as  they  contend  it  ought  to  be;  that  they 
are  strangers  to  real  poetry,  and  that  even  a  good  work 
of  art  can  only  gain  their  approval  by  means  of  pre- 
judice. But  let  us  break  off  this  conversation;  this  is  no 
time  for  scolding  and  murmuring." 

He  turned  my  attention  to  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
My  eyes  rested  on  those  that  were  especially  charming, 
or  that  treated  some  important  subject.  For  a  time  he 
allowed  this  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  then  said:  "Now  pay 
a  little  attention  to  the  genius  that  has  produced  these 
pictures.  Rightly-feeling  minds  are  fond  of  tracing  the 
finger  of  God  in  nature,  and  why  should  not  we  bestow 
some  consideration  on  the  hand  of  His  imitator  f" 

He  then  shewed  me  some  insignificant-looking  pic- 
tures, and  tried  to  make  me  understand  that  only  the 
history  of  art  can  give  us  any  idea  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  a  work  of  art;  that  we  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  laborious  steps  of  mere  mechanism  and  handicraft, 
by  which  talented  men  have  for  centuries  been  working 
upwards,  in  order  to  understand  how  real  genius  can 
move  so  freely  and  joyfully  as  it  does  on  a  summit,  the 
very  sight  of  which  makes  us  feel  giddy. 

Keeping  this  idea  in  view,  he  had  collected  a  beauti- 
ful series  of  paintings,  and  as  he  explained  their  meaning 
to  me,  I  could  not  help  seeing  in  it  a  similitude  of 
moral  culture.  I  told  him  my  thoughts,  and  he  answered: 
"You  are  quite  right,  and  we  can  see  from  this,  that  it 
is  not  well  to  strive  after  the  cultivation  of  our  morsl 
nature  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things;  we  shall  xadiff 
find  that  those  whose  minds  especially  desire  this 
culture,  should  at  the  same  time  educate  their 
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Uflnnn,  lest,  by  giving  way  to  the  attractions  of  an  iU>j 

"isolated  fancy,  it  should  happen  that  they  degradi 

nobler  part  of  tlieir  nature,  taking  pleasure  in  insipii  _ 

triOcs,  if  not  in  something  worse,  and  thus  slide  down 

suddenly  from  their  moral  heights," 

Though  I  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  that  he  was 
aimbtg  at  me  in  what  he  said,  I  felt  convicted,  Temem- 
bcring  that  among  the  hymns  which  had  edified  me* 
nunjr  weie  probably  absurd  and  out  of  taste,  and  ihat 
the  little  pictures  which  had  associated  themselves  with 
tay  ideas  of  spiritual  things  would  scarcely  have  found 
[xvouT  in  my  uncle's  eyes. 

Philo  meanwhile  had  been  passing  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  library,  and  now  introduced  me  to  it.  We 
admired  the  choice  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  books. 
They  had  been  collected  on  the  principle  already 
spoken  of:  there  were  scarcely  any  which  did  not  either 
fumbh  clear  inforaialion.  or  point  to  a  correct  method: 
supply  right  materials  or  convince  us  of  the  unity  of  our 
-,:cllect. 

I  bad  read  very  much  in  my  life;   indeed  on  certain 

ijecls  scarcely  a  single  book  was  unknown  to  me;   it 

,u  therefore  all  the  pkasanler  here  to  speak  about  the 

xholc,  and  to  notice  gaps,  where  formerly  I  had  only 

net    with    narrow-minded    confusion    or    immeasurable 

btitudc 

Here  too  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  in- 
lerwting,   quiet  man.      He   was   a  physician  and   oatu- 
lalbt.  and  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  Penates  of  the 
house  itiAn  to  its  inhabitants.   He  showed  us  the  cabinet 
o(  natural  objects;  this,  tike  the  library,  was  contain* 
in  S-^ii  cases,  which  ornamented  the  walls  of  thi 
wi  cnrkdied,  without  narrowing,  the  space  which  thi 
occupied.     This  recalled  most  pleasant  remembrances 
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my  childhood,  and  I  showed  my  father  many  objects 
which  he  had  brought  to  the  bedside  of  his  child,  when 
she  had  scarcely  taken  her  first  look  into  the  world.  While 
showing  us  these  things,  as  well  as  in  the  conversatioiis 
which  followed,  the  physician  took  no  pains  to  hide  the 
fact,  that  on  the  question  of  religious  sentiment  his  views 
approached  my  own;  at  the  same  time  he  bestowed  ex- 
traordinary praise  on  my  uncle  for  his  tolerance,  and  his 
appreciation  of  everything  that  manifested  or  promoted 
the  worth  and  unity  of  human  nature;  admitting  however, 
that  he  certainly  demanded  the  same  from  others,  and 
condemned  and  avoided  nothing  so  much  as  individual 
conceit,  presumption,  and  narrow-minded  exdusiveness. 

After  my  sister's  marriage,  my  uncle's  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  could  be  read  in  his  eyes,  and  at  different 
times  he  spoke  to  me  about  his  plans  for  her  and  her 
children.  He  had  some  fine  estates  which  he  farmed 
himself,  and  hoped  to  leave  to  his  nephews  in  the  best 
order.  But  with  regard  to  the  smaller  estate  on  which 
we  were  then  visiting  him,  he  seemed  to  entertain  special 
intentions.  "I  shall  leave  that,"  he  said,  "to  some  one 
who  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  it  contains,  and  who 
understands  how  much  reason  there  is,  especially  in 
Germany,  for  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth  to  set  something 
before  die  world  that  is  worthy  of  imitation." 

The  greater  part  of  the  guests  had  already  left;  we 
too  were  making  ready  for  our  departure,  and  imagined 
we  had  already  witnessed  the  last  scene  of  the  festivities, 
when  we  were  once  more  surprised  by  his  desire  to 
provide  pleasures  that  really  deserved  our  interest  At 
my  sister's  wedding  we  had  been  enchanted  by  the 
singing  of  an  unaccompanied  choir,  and  had  openlf 
shown  our  delight;  indeed  we  had  given  him  vBf 
clearly  to  understand,  that  we  hoped  he  would  pioc0i 


I  this    pica 
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again,   but   he   had  seemed  to   : 


:  therefore  very  much  surprised  : 
his  saying  one  evening:  "The  dance  music  has  passed 
4waij;  our  volatile  young  friends  have  forsaken  us, 
sod  even  our  young  couple  arc  looking  graver  than  they 

I  some  days  ago:  to  part  at  such  an  epoch  in  our 
S,  perhaps  never— certainly  not  quite  unchanged^to 
rt  again,  induces  a  solemn  feeling,  for  which  I  can  find 
nobler  food  than  the  repetition  of  some  music,  which 
,  once  seemed  (o  wish  to  hear  again." 
The  choir  had  been  increased,  and  had  been  quietly 
ctising  since  wc  had  heard  them  the  first  time;  and 
now,  at  ray  uncle's  wish,  they  gave  us  some  music  in 
four  and  eight  parts,  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  was 
rc*lly  a  foretaste  of  Heaven.  Hitherto  I  had  only  known 
t  pious  style  of  singing  in  which  good  people,  often 
"b  croaking  voices,  think  that  like  the  wood-birds  they 
i  praising  God,  because  ihey  feet  an  agreeable  sensa- 
Ihcmselves;  and  the  vain  music  given  at  con- 
which  at  limes  carries  you  away  in  admiration 
me  wonderful  talent,  but  very  rarely  excites  even  a 
bient  feeling  of  real  pleasure.  Now,  I  was  listening 
music  which  had  sprung  from  the  inmost  depths  of 
traic  human  minds,  and  which,  through  the  means  of 
lointcd  and  practised  human  organs  singing  in  harrao- 
1  unity,  appealed  again  to  the  deepest  and  best 
clings  of  other  minds,  giving  them  in  that  moment  a 
i  -illy  vivid  feeling  of  their  likeness  to  God.  The  pieces 
i  L-y  MDg  were  all  Latin  hymns;  when  heard  thus  in  the 
mida  of  a  polished  worldly  society,  they  seemed  like 
I  a  ring  of  gold,  and,  without  making  any 
rnce  to  be  a  so-called  means  of  edilication,  raised 
I  mind  and  made  me  happy  in  the  most  truly  spiritual 
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On  leaving,  my  uncle  gave  us  all  the  handsomest 
presents.  I  received  from  his  own  hands  the  cross  of  my 
order  as  Sti/tsdame,  better  and  more  artistically  wrought 
and  enamelled  than  was  customary.  It  was  suspended 
from  its  ribbon  by  one  large  brilliant,  which  he  begged 
me  to  look  upon  as  the  most  precious  in  one  of  his 
collections. 

My  sister  departed  with  her  husband  to  his  estate, 
and  the  rest  of  us  returned  to  our  old  dwelling,  seeming, 
as  far  as  regarded  outward  circumstances,  to  have  come 
back  to  a  very  common-place  life.  It  was  as  if  we  had 
been  taken  out  of  a  fairy  palace  and  set  down  on  the 
low  flat  earth,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make  shift  as 
best  we  could  in  our  old  fashion. 

The  remarkable  experiences  I  had  made  in  this  new 
circle  left  a  beautiful  impression  on  my  mind;  but  it  did 
not  last  long  in  its  original  vividness,  though  my  uncle 
tried  to  maintain  and  refresh  it,  by  sending  me  from  time 
to  time  some  of  his  best  and  most  pleasing  works  of  art, 
and  changing  them  for  others  when  I  had  enjoyed  them 
long  enough. 

I  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  busy  m3r5elf  in 
arranging  the  affairs  of  my  own  heart  and  mind,  and 
talking  them  over  with  like-minded  persons,  that  I  could 
not  study  a  work  of  art  long  without  recurring  to  my- 
self. I  was  accustomed  to  look  at  paintings  and  engravings 
as  the  letters  of  a  book.  Good  print  is  certainly  a  pleasant 
thing,  but  who  would  take  up  a  book  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  print)  In  the  same  way  a  pictorial  representation 
ought  to  say  something,  to  teach,  touch  my  feelings,  and 
improve  me,  and  my  uncle  might  say  what  he  would  in 
the  letters  he  wrote  to  explain  his  works  of  art — my  fieel- 
ing  remained  the  same. 

But  outward  events  occurred  at  that  time  whic^ 
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than  my  own  disposition,  drew  me  away  from  these 
:s,  nay,  even  for  a  season,  from  myself;   I  had  to 
fcr  and  to  do  more,  almost,  than  my  weak  powers 
led  able  to  endure. 

Until  now  my  unmarried  sister  had  been  my  right 
hand.  Heahhy,  strong,  and  inexpressibly  good-natureo" 
she  had  undertaken  all  the  housekeeping,  while  I  devoted 
myself  lo  nursing  our  aged  father.  She  caught  cold; 
flew  10  her  chest,  and  in  three  weeks  she  was  lying  in 
her  coffin.  Her  death  inflicted  wounds  on  me,  the  scars 
of  which  it  pains  me  to  look  at  even  now.  Before  she 
was  buried  t  lay  ill  in  bed.  My  old  weakness  at  the 
Jiest  seemed  to  have  revived;  I  had  a  violent  cough, 
md  was  so  hoarse  that  I  could  hardly  utter  a  sound. 

The  shock  of  this  great  sorrow  brought  my  married 
sister  lo  bed  before  her  time.  My  poor  old  father  was 
afiaid  he  should  lose  not  only  his  own  children,  but 
abo  the  hope  of  further  descendants,  and  his  just  and 
natural  sonow  increased  my  own.  I  prayed  lo  God 
r.T  restore  rac  to  tolerable  health;  I  only  asked  Him  to 
I  .ire  my  life  until  after  my  father's  death.  I  recovered, 
.ind  bcome  as  well  as  usual,  so  that  I  could  perform  my 
~'    ■  s  again,  though  in  a  miserable  fashion. 

\  My  sister  was  expecting  a  child  once  more,  and  many 
i  usually  confided  to  the  mother  in  such  cases, 
■  brought  to  me.     She  and  her  husband  were  not 
living  quite  happily  together;  my  father  was  not  to  knovr 
this;  I  W4!t  to  be  arbiter  in  their  disputes,  which  was  all 
r  because  my  brother-in-law  placed  confidence 
1  they  were  both  really  so  good;  but  instead 
/  lo  each  other,  they  argued  and  disputed, 
■  very  desire  to  agree   jierfectly  kepd   them 
:  variance.     Here  I  leaml  lo  handle  worldly^ 
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matters  in  a  serious  spirit,  and  practise  what  till  now  I 
had  only  sung. 

My  sister  had  a  son;  and  my  father  travelled  to  her 
notwithstanding  his  weak  state  of  health.     The  sight  of 
the  child  cheered  and  gladdened  him  incredibly,  and  at 
the  chastening  he  seemed  quite  enthusiastic,  a  thing  con- 
trary to  his  usual  nature.    I  might  almost  say  he  was  like 
a  Genius  with  two  faces:  with  the  one  he  looked  gladly 
forward  into  the  regions  he  himself  hoped  soon  to  enter; 
with  the  other,  at  the  new  and  hopeful  earthly  life  which 
was  springing  up  in  this  boy,  his  own  descendant    On 
the  way  home  he  was  never  tired  of  talking  to  me  about 
the  child,  its  appearance,  its  health  and  his  wish  that 
the  capabilities  of  this  new  citizen  of  the  world  might 
be  successfully  cultivated  and  developed.     He  went  on 
talking  in  this  way  afler  we  reached  home,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  days  later  that  we  noticed  a  kind  of  fever, 
which  came  on  after  dinner,  without  shivering  fits,  but 
was  rather  exhausting  to  him.     Still  he  did  not  take  to 
his  bed,  but  drove  out  every  morning  and  attended  faith- 
fully to  his  official  business,  until  at  last  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  grave  and  continuous  symptoms.    I 
shall  never  forget  the  calmness  of  mind,  the  clearness 
and  distinctness  with  which — in  the  most  regular  order, 
as  if  he  were  transacting  some  one  else's  business—he 
went  into  his  family  and  domestic  affairs,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  his  own  funeral 

With  a  cheerfulness  not  natural  to  him,  but  which 
now  rose  and  increased  till  it  became  a  joy  full  of 
animation,  he  said  to  me:  '* Where  is  the  fear  of  death 
which  I  certainly  used  to  feell  Ought  I  to  be  afraid  of 
dying?  I  have  a  gracious  God.  The  grave  awakes  no 
terror  in  me;  I  have  an  eternal  life." 

To  recall  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  is  one  cf 
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m)'  most  agreeable  mental  occupations  in   my  presen 
solitude,  and  no  one  wiL  ever  be  able  to  convince  c 
that  the  working  of  a  higher  Power  was  not  visible  at 
that  solemn  moment. 

Mjr  dear  father's  death  made  a  change  in  my  mode 
r  life.  From  the  strictest  obedience  and  the  greatest 
int.  I  emerged  into  perfect  freedom,  and  enjoyed  it 
li  we  enjoy  some  kind  of  food  which  we  have  been  long 
wived  of.  Formerly  I  had  seldom  left  the  house 
for  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time;  now  I  seldom  spent 
a  day  tn  my  own  room.  My  friends,  to  whom  hitherto 
1  bad  only  been  able  to  pay  short  and  broken  visits, 
ihcd  to  enjoy  more  of  tuy  company;  I  felt  the  same 
'i  regard  lo  them;  I  was  often  asked  out  lo  dinner, 
s  and  little  pleasure-trips  were  planned  in  addition, 
I  I  never  failed  to  make  one  of  the  party.  But  when 
i  wliote  circle  had  been  gone  through,  1  saw  that  the 
s  blessing  of  liberty  does  not  consist  in  our  being 
B  lo  do  everything  we  like,  and  to  which  we  may  be 
'ted  by  circumstances,  but  in  being  able  to  do  that 
h  we  think  right  and  suitable  in  an  honest  siraighlfor- 
way  wilhool  let  or  hindrance.  In  the  present  case  I 
old  enough  to  arrive  at  this  conviction  without  _ 
1   needing  lo  leam  it  by  bitter  experience. 

What  I  could  not  renounce  was  the  prosecution  a 
strETDgtiiening,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  my  cotmexion  v 
:)\c  Moravian  brethren,  and  I  made  haste  to  visit  one  of" 
.  icir  nearest  settlements;  but   here  too  I  found  by  no 
:.  icaiu  what  I  had  expected.     1  was  honest  enough  not 
to  hid«  my  opinion,  and  they  tried  to  convince  me  thai 

■,  comtDunily  I  was  visiting  was  nothing  in  comparison 
b  a  properly  constitiited  one.  This  1  could  consent  to, 
Bng  however,  thai  the  true  spirit  might  just  as  easily 
nifcsl  itself  in  a  small  as  in  a  large  establishment. 


I 


One  of  their  bishops,  a  personal  pupil  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,  wsis  present,  and  occupied  himself  much  with 
me.  He  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  finding  that  I  un- 
derstood it  a  little,  considered  this  a  sign  that  we  be- 
longed to  one  another.  I  however  thought  quite  the 
contrary:  I  did  not  find  the  smallest  pleasure  in  his 
society.  He  was  a  cutler,  a  native  of  Moravia;  his  style 
of  thought  betrayed  the  mechanic.  I  got  on  better  with 
a  Herr  von  L— ,  who  had  served  as  Major  in  the  French 
army,  but  I  felt  myself  totally  incapable  of  ever  mani- 
festing the  subjection  he  showed  towards  his  superiors; 
and  indeed,  when  I  saw  his  wife,  and  other  ladies  of 
more  or  less  standing,  kiss  the  bishop's  hand,  1  felt  as  if 
I  had  received  a  box  on  the  ear,  A  journey  to  Holland 
was  nevertheless  agreed  upon;  that  it  never  took  place 
was  1  am  sure  for  my  good. 

A  daughter  was  bom  to  my  sister,  and  now  it  was 
our  turn  as  women  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  think  how  she 
should  one  day  be  educated  like  ourselves.  My  brother- 
in-law,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  pleased  when 
in  the  next  year  another  daughter  appeared.  With  his 
large  estates  he  wanted  to  see  boys  about  him,  who  would 
some  day  be  able  to  help  him  in  managing  them. 

As  I  was  very  weak  I  kept  myself  quiet,  and  by 
leading  a  calm  and  tranquil  life  was  able  to  retain  a 
tolerable  equilibrium.  I  was  not  afraid  of  death;  indeed 
I  wished  to  die,  but  I  felt  that  God  was  giving  me  time  to 
examine  my  soul  and  bring  it  nearer  to  Himself.  During 
my  many  sleepless  nights  especially,  1  had  some  feelings 
so  remarkable  that  I  cannot  describe  them  clearly. 

It  was  as  if  my  soul  were  thinking,  unaccomp)aiued  by 
the  body.  It  looked  on  the  body  as  something  apart 
from  itself,  much  as  we  look  on  a  dress.  It  pictured  to 
itself  with  the  most  extraordinary  vividness  past  times 
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and  events,  and  felt  what  would  be  their  results; 
these  rimes  have  passed  away;  what  follows  will  pas 
too;  the  body  will  rend  likt  a  garment,  but  I— that  well- 
known  1 — I  am. 

I  was  taught  however  by  a  very  superior  friend  that, 
",  elevated  and  comforting  as  this  feeling  was,  I 
light  to  indulge  it  as  little  as  possible.  This  was  the 
^tcian  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  my  uncle's 
Be,  and  who  had  informed  himself  very  thoroughly  as  to 
p  constitution  both  of  my  body  and  mind.  He  showed 
V  thai  such  feelings,  when  nourished  within  us  indepcn- 
■illj-  of  outward  objects,  undermine  us  to  a  certain 
'"  ait,  and  sap  the  very  fotindations  of  our  being.  "Ac- 
_'  he  said,  "is  man's  first  destination,  and  he  ought 
tcmploy  all  those  intervals  in  which  he  is  forced  to 
in  gaining  such  a  clear  knowledge  of  outward 
_  "     "  5  turn  will  facilitate  his  activity." 

I  As  this  Friend  was  acquainted  with  my  habit  of  \o(A 
I  on  my  own  body  as  an  external  object,  and  knel 
ides  that  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  my  own 
ronstitiilion,  my  disease  and  its  medicinal  remedies;  also 
tiial  by  constantly  suffering  myself,  or  seeing  others  suffer, 
1  become  half  a  physician,  he  drew  my  attcntioa^ 
'  from  anatomy  and  drugs  to  the  different  kind] 
s  of  creation,  led  me  about  in  Paradise,  as  it  wer 
I  only  at  last,  if  I  may  carry  out  my  comparison, 

c  from  a  distance  to  conjecture  the  Creator 
i>  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
BRow  I  rejoiced  now  to  see  God  in  nature,  feeling  so 
I  that  1  had  Him  in  my  heart!  How  interesting  the 
~  I  of  His  hands  were  to  me,  and  how  thankful  I  was 
iHc  had  willed  to  quicken  mc  into  life  by  the  breath 
His  mouth! 

once  more  in  hopes  that  my  sister  woul^H 


of  tbese  Dtigu  nopani  diohddb 
enough  experience  in  die  woil 
dangen  attend  a  growing  child, 
upper  classes;  and  it  seemed  to 
had  even  increased  since  my  yo 
own  weak  health  would  allow  jat 
for  the  children,  and  was  therefor 
my  uncle  had  resolved,  as  mig 
expected  from  his  character,  to 
and  attention  to  the  bringing-up 
creatures.  And  certainly  they  des 
they  were  beautiful  children,  an< 
they  all  gave  promise  of  growit 
sensible  men  and  women. 

Since  my  kind  physician  had 
likenesses  in  families,  I  had  becon 
among  the  children  and  ray  relati< 
fully  preserved  the  portraits  of  hii 
his  own  and  his  children's  likeite 
mutets.  Neither  had  my  mothi 
fotgotten.  We  knew  the  chancte 
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who  faad  always  proved  liimsclf  a  brave  officer,  the  boy 
cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  gun,  and  always  oc- 
cupied himself  with  one  when  he  came  to  see  me.  For 
my  father  had  left  behind  him  a  very  fine  collection  of 
fire-arms,  and  nothing  would  content  the  child  until  I 
V.ad  given  him  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  fowling-piece,  and 
<-  had  found  out  how  to  manage  a  German  gun-lock.  But 
..'-:lher  his  actions  nor  character  were  in  the  least  degree 
iuugh;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gentle  and  reasonable. 

The  eldest  girl  took  my  fancy  completely,  perhaps 
be«uiuse  she  resembled  me,  and  of  all  the  four  children 
W3S  the  most  attached  to  me.  But  I  can  truly  say  that 
the  more  I  watched  her  as  she  grew  up,  the  more  she 
put  me  to  shame,  and  I  could  not  see  the  child  without 
a  feeling  of  admiration,  I  may  almost  say,  of  respect.  It 
would  be  difBcuU  to  find  a  nobler  face  and  form,  a 
I  iimer  mind  or  an  activity  so  equable  and  so  enlirely 
iiTcstricted  to  any  one  object.  She  was  never  idle  for 
-  moment,  and  every  occupation  seemed  to  gain  dignity 
n  lua-  hands.  If  she  could  only  do  what  was  right  and 
";:ing  for  (he  time  and  place,  everything  else  seemed  in- 
:itr(.'Tent  to  her,  and  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
]c  could  be  quiet  without  showing  any  impatience,  Such 
■irviiy,  without  desire  for  an  occupation,  I  have  never 
,on  in  my  life  before  or  since.  Her  conduct  towards 
'11'^  poor  and  distressed  was  inimitable,  even  from  her 
Nildbood.  1  am  ready  to  confess  that  I  never  possessed 
::i;  ulent  of  making  a  business  of  benevolence.  I  was 
.  t  niggardly  to  the  poor;  indeed,  I  often  gave  away 
.  inir  than  1  could  alTord;  but  it  was  to  a  certain  extent 
-.  if  I  bought  myself  off  by  doing  so,  and  my  real  care 
mi  attention  were  only  bestowed  on  those  who  were 
1  istcd  to  me.  Wliat  I  have  to  praise  i 
^^jjictly  Uic  contrary  of  this.   I  never  saw  her  give  mon^ 

^^^HMnDw  ttnUn'4  AffmliiiJU/.  it. 
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to  the  poor,  and  what  she  received  from  me  for  that  pur- 
pose was  always  transformed  at  once  into  something 
which  they  needed  urgently.  She  never  seemed  to  me 
more  charming  than  when  she  was  ransacking  my  ward- 
robe and  linen-press;  she  was  sure  to  find  something 
which  I  never  wore  or  could  not  use;  and  to  cut  these 
old  things  to  pieces  and  make  them  up  again  to  fit  some 
ragged  child  was  her  greatest  delight 

Her  sister's  disposition  soon  proved  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. She  had  much  of  her  mother,  promised  even  at 
an  early  age  to  be  very  pretty  and  graceful,  and  seemed 
likely  to  fulfil  the  promise.  Her  exterior  occupies  her  a 
great  deal,  and  she  has  long  known  how  to  make  her 
dress  and  api)earance  attractive.  I  still  remember  the 
rapture  with  which,  when  quite  a  little  child,  she  looked 
at  herself  in  the  glass  after  making  me  fasten  round  her 
neck  some  beautiful  pearls  belonging  to  my  late  mother, 
which  she  had  found  among  my  things. 

As  I  watched  the  different  tendencies  of  these  chil- 
dren it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  think  how,  after  my  death, 
my  various  possessions  would  be  divided  among  them, 
and  rise  into  a  new  life  by  their  means.     I  saw  my 
father's  fowling-piece  wandering  across  the  fields,  slung 
over  my  nephew's  shoulder,  and  the  birds  being  emptied 
out  of  his  game-bag.    I  saw  my  entire  wardrobe  coming 
out  of  church  at  the  Easter  confirmation,  fitted  to  the 
figures  of  little  girls,  and  my  best  dresses  and  shawls 
ornamenting  a  modest  bride  out  of  the  middle  class  on  her 
wedding-day.    For  to  fit  out  such  children  and  poor  bat 
honest  girls  was  Natalie's  great  delight,  though  I  must  say, 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  never  betrayed  any  kind  of 
love,  or,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  seemed  to  feel  tte 
need  of  an  attachment  to  any  being,  seen  or  unseen,  sadi 
as  I  had  sUov^n  so  sXxotv^Iy  in  my  own  early  day& 
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Then,  when  I  thought  how,  on  the  f 


day,  her  I 


younger  sister  would  wear  ray  pearls  and  jewels  at  court, 
I  could  see  my  possessions  returning  to  their  elements 
again  with  the  same  calmness  with  which  I  could  look 
forward  to  the  dissolution  of  my  body. 

The  children  are  growing  fast,  and  to  my  great  satis- 
faction are  healthy,  beautiful  and  brave.  I  endure  the 
fact  that  my  uncle  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  me, 
patiently;  I  see  them  seldom,  even  when  they  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  in  the  town  itself. 

A  remarkable  man,  who,  though  no  one  is  properly 
informed  as  to  his  previous  history,  is  believed  to  be  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  has  entire  control  over  the  children; 
they  are  brought  up  in  different  places,  and  boarded 
sometimes  at  one  place,  sometimes  at  another. 

At  first  I  could  discover  no  plan  in  this  education, 
but  my  physician  explained  to  me  that  the  Abbe  had 
convinced  my  uncle,  if  anything  were  ever  to  be  effected 
in  the  education  of  a  human  being,  the  direction  and 
tendency  of  his  wishes  and  inclinations  must  first  be 
discovered.  He  must  then  be  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  he  can  attain  the  former  and  gratify  the  latter  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  if  he  should  have  erred,  he  may 
become  aware  of  his  error  before  it  be  too  late;  and  when 
he  has  found  what  really  suits  him,  may  clmg  to  it  all 
the  more  determinately,  and  work  at  his  further  improve- 
ment with  all  the  greater  diligence,  I  hope  this  strange 
experiment  may  succeed;  with  such  promising  disposi- 
tions it  may  perhaps  be  possible. 

But  what  I  cannot  approve  of  in  these  tutors  is  their 
endeavour  to  keep  the  children  from  everything  that  can 
lead  to  intercourse  with  themselves  and  witli  their 
visible  and  only  faithful  Friend.  I  often  feel  grieved  t 
my  uncle  thinks  me  dangerous  for  the  children. 
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all,  in  real  life  no  one  is  tolerant!  Even  those  who  protest 
that  every  one  ought  to  be  free  to  act  as  he  chooses,  try  to 
exclude  those  from  action  who  do  not  think  as  they  do. 

This  method  of  keeping  the  children  at  a  distance 
from  me  distresses  me  all  the  more,  the  more  thoroughly 
1  am  convinced  of  the  reality  of  my  belief.  If  it  proves 
itself  so  efficacious  in  actual  life,  surely  it  must  have  a 
Divine  origin  and  a  real  object!  It  is  practical  life  that 
first  makes  us  certain  of  our  own  existence,  and  why  should 
not  we  take  the  same  method,  to  convince  ourselves  of 
the  existence  of  that  Being  who  is  the  Giver  of  all  goodf 

That  I  go  forward  on  my  way  and  not  backward — 
that  my  actions  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  that 
idea  of  perfection  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own  mind 
— that,  notwithstanding  my  body,  from  its  weakness,  refuses 
me  so  many  services,  I  still  find  it  easier  every  day  to  do 
what  I  think  right: — can  human  nature,  a  nature  into  whose 
corruption  I  have  had  so  deep  an  insight,  account  for 
this?     Certainly  not,  at  least  to  my  own  mind. 

I  scarcely  remember  a  command;  nothing  appears  to 
me  in  the  character  of  a  law;  it  is  an  impulse  that  guides 
and  leads  me  in  the  right  way.  I  follow  my  own  in- 
clinations freely,  and  know  as  little  of  restraint  as  of  re- 
pentance. God  be  thanked  that  I  know  to  Whom  I  owe 
this  blessing,  and  that  I  dare  not  think  of  it  otherwise 
than  with  humility!  For  having  once  clearly  seen  what 
a  fearful  monster  can  be  begotten  and  nourished  in  everj 
human  heart,  unless  preserved  and  defended  by  a  Higher 
Power,  I  can  never  fall  into  the  danger  of  feeling  pride 
in  my  own  ability  or  strength. 
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CHAPTER    L 

Spring  had  come  in  a])  its  glory.     An 

"  r  ihunder-stomi  that   had  been  threatening 

me  down  violentiy  on  the  hills,  the  rain  passed  away 

r  the  country,  the  sun  burst  out  in  his  fullest  bright- 

and    on    a    dark-grey    background    appeared   the 

jrlorious    rainbow.      As    Wilhelm    rode    towards    it    he 

gaicd  on  it  sadly,  and  said  to  himself:  "Must  the  loveliest 

and  sweetest  colours  of  our  lives  always  appear  on  dark 

tiackgiotindsl     Must  the  rain-drops  fall  if  we  are  to  be 

charmed  and  delighledl     There  would  be  no  difference 

hcttrccn  a  bright  day  and  a  grey  one,  if  the  former  did 

Dot   move  us  by  its  beauty;  and  what  is  more  able  to 

loach  us  than  the  silent  hope  that  our  inborn  longings 

1  not  always  remain  uosatisticd)     We  are  moved  by 

B  Stoiy  of  a  noble  deed  and  by  the  sight  of  anylliing 

.,  because  in  seeing  and  hearing  these  things, 

t  feel  that  we  draw  nearer  to  the  home  towards  which 

I  OOT  highest  and  besl  thoughts  and  feelings  are  im- 

itienlly  struggling." 

Meanwhile  a  foot-passenger  had  iivertaken  and  joined 

;  the  stranger  kept  pace  with  Wilhelm's  horse,  and 

r  a  few  indifferent  remarks  said;  "If  I  do  not 

I  have  seen  you  somewhere  before." 
"I  remember  you  too,"  replied  Wilhclra.    "Were  m 

T  once  at  a  merry  water-partyl" 
"Quite  right,"  said  the  other. 
Wilhelm  looked  at  him  more  nanowly,  and  alvet 
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short  silence  said:  ''I  don't  know  what  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  you.  When  we  met  last  I  took  you  for 
a  Lutheran  country  clergyman,  but  now  I  should  say  you 
were  a  Roman  Catholic  one." 

"This  time  at  all  events  you  are  not  mistaken,** 
said  the  other,  taking  off  his  hat  so  as  to  shew  the  ton- 
sure. "What  has  become  of  your  party?  Did  you  stay 
together  long?" 

"Longer  than  I  ought  to  have  done;  for  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  on  looking  back  at  the  time  we  passed  to- 
gether, it  seems  a  perfect  blank;  nothing  remains  be- 
hind." 

"There  you  are  wrong,"  said  the  stranger;  "every- 
thing that  happens  to  us  leaves  some  trace  behind; 
everything  contributes  imperceptibly  to  form  our  char- 
acters. But  there  lies  some  danger  in  trying  to  take  a 
too  strict  account  of  this.  It  has  the  effect  of  making  us 
either  proud  and  idle,  or  depressed  and  faint-hearted — the 
one  state  of  mind  as  full  of  hindrances  for  our  future  as 
the  other.  The  safest  plan  is,  always  to  do  what  lies 
nearest  to  us,  and  that  just  now,"  he  continued  with  a 
smile,  "is  to  reach  our  quarters  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

Wilhelm  asked  how  far  it  was  to  Lothario's  estate 
The  other  replied  that  it  lay  on  the  further  side  of  the 
hill.  "Perhaps  I  may  see  you  there,"  he  said.  "I  have 
only  a  little  matter  to  do  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fare- 
well, then,  till  we  meet  again  I"  And  so  saying  he  turned 
off  up  a  steep  path  which  seemed  to  lead  more  directly 
across  the  hill. 

"Yes,  yes;  he  is  quite  right,"  said  Wilhelm  to  him* 
self  as  he  rode  on.  "We  ought  to  think  of  the  netf 
thing  we  have  to  do,  and  that  with  me  just  now  cin  be 
nothing  else  than  the  sad  commission  I  have  to 
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!.et  me  see  whether  I  remember  the  speech  which  is  b 
^hamc  Aiirelia's  cruel  lover." 

He  began  repeating  this  artistic  effort  to  himself;  not. "I 
one  -.yUable  had  he  forgotten;  and  the  clearer  his  memory, 
Ih«  higher  and   stronger    waxed   his   courage   and  paa- 
iste   feeling.      Aurelia's   sufferings   and   death   were  J 
ilj'  present  to  his  mind. 

"Spirit  of  my  friendl"  he  cried,  "be  near  rael  and  if' J 

I  thing  be  possible,  give  me  a  token  that  you  aicH 

1  and  appeased." 

While  thinking  and   sjieaking  thus,  he  had  reached 

i  lop  of  the  hill,  and  now  saw  on  the  slope  beneatHl 

I,  a  strange  building,  which  he  thought  at  once  must 

i  t/Qthitrio's  abode.     The  original  erection  seemed  to 

e  consisted  of  an  old,  irregular,  turreled  and  gabled 

'  bntle,  but  the  new  buildings  which  had  been  added  on 

to  this   were  still  more  irregular,  and   lay,  some  near, 

wme  at  a  distance  from  the  centra]  building,  connected 

with  it  by  galleries  and  covered  passages.     All  outward 

.inmctiy,  all  architectural   effect  seemed  to  have  been 

l^rifiwd  to  a  desire  for  interior  comfort.  There  was  no 

-.-ine  of  moat  or  rampart,  of  artificially  laid-out  flower- 

I      paidco  Of  long  avenue.     A  kitchen-garden  and  orchard 

■^HK  Up  dose  to  the  house,  and  even  the  small  spaces 

^Iptnen   the  different  parts   of   the   building  had   been 

^nEnied  inio  useful  little  gardens,     A  cheerful  village  lay 

il  Mmc  distance,  and  both  fields  and  gardens  seemec" 

'  be  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Atnorbed  in  his  own  passionate  reflections,  Wilhelid 

M«le  on  without  spending  much  thought  on  what  he  sanj 

I  ap  hilt  horse  ai  an  inn,  and  hastened  to  the  castle 

"  s  little  agitation. 

He  was  received  at  the  door  by  .in  old  man-servanl 

•■ho  said  in  It  good-natured  way  thai  he  was  afraid  ther|~^ 
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was  little  chance  of  his  being  admitted  to  the  ; 
that  day,  as  he  had  a  great  many  letters  to  write,  and 
had  already  sent  away  some  of  his  own  [leople.  Wil- 
helm  however  grew  more  urgent,  and  at  last  the  old  man 
was  obliged  lo  give  way  and  announce  him.  He  came 
back  and  took  Wilhelm  into  a  large  old  hall,  begging 
him  to  have  a  Utile  patience,  as  his  master  might  not  be 
able  to  come  for  some  time.  Wilhelm  paced  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  room,  now  and  then  throwing  a  glance 
at  the  knights  and  ladies  whose  ancient  portraits  hung 
round  him  on  the  wails.  He  went  over  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  again,  and  thought  it  had  never  seemed  so 
suitable  as  in  the  presence  of  those  coats  of  mail  and 
ruffs.  At  the  slightest  sound  he  put  himself  in  the 
proper  attitude  for  receiving  hia  opponent  with  dignity, 
handing  him  the  letter,  and  then  attacking  him  with  the 
weapons  of  reproach. 

He  had  been  disappointed  several  limes,  and  was 
really  beginning  to  feel  annoyed  and  out  of  humour, 
when  a  handsome  man  dressed  in  a  plain  great-coat  and 
riding-boots  entered  from  a  side-door.  "  What  good 
news  have  you  to  give  mel"  he  said  in  a  kind  tone 
to  Wilhelm.  "Pardon  me  for  having  made  you  wait 
so  long." 

As  he  spoke  he  folded  the  letter  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Wilhelm,  in  some  embarrassment,  gave  him  Aurelia's 
letter,  saying:  "I  bring  you  the  last  words  of  a  friend, 
which  you  will  not  be  able  to  read  unmoved." 

Lothario  took  the  letter  and  went  back  at  once  to 
his  room,  where,  through  the  open  door,  Wilhelm  could 
dearly  see  him  seal  and  address  some  more  letters  and 
then  open  Aurelia's,  He  seemed  to  read  it  over  two 
or  three  times,  and  Wilhelm,  though  feeling  that  the 
pathetic  speech  he  had  prepared  did  not  suit  very  well 
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ster's  apprenticeship.  "^J 

1  the  natural  and  unaffected  way  in  which  he  had^ 
D  received,  still  took  courage,  stepped  to  the  threshold, 
i  was  just  on  the  point  of  beginning,  when  a  door  in 
e  wall  of  the  cabinet  opened  and  the  priest  entered, 
"1  have  just  received  the  strangest  despatch   in  the 
'  exclaimed  Lothario  to  him  as  he  came  in.     "1 
_  e  you  will  excuse  me,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Wil- 
^m.  "if  at  this  moment  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  further 
Wvemation.     You  will  stay   here  to-night,  and,  Abbe, 
J  will  take  care  thai  our  guest  is  properly  cared  for." 
So  saying,   Lothario  bowed   to  Wilhelm;  the  Abbe 
It  him  by  (he  hand,  and  he  was  obliged,  though  reluc- 
Untly,  to  follow. 

They  passed  in  silence  through  strange  passages  and 
reached  a  very  pretty  room.  The  Abbe  led  him  in,  and 
went  away  without  further  apology.  Soon  after,  3  brisk, 
sprightly  boy  appeared,  announced  himself  as  Wilhelm's 
attendant  and  brought  him  his  supper,  entertaining  him 
U  he  waited  at  tabic  with  an  account  of  the  regulations 
of  the  house,  the  usual  hours  for  breakfast,  dinner,  work 
and  recreation,  with  a  great  deal  besides,  and  much 
ctpecial  praise  of  Lothario. 

Still,  pleasant  as  the  boy  was,  Wilhehn  tried  to  get 

1  of  httn  as  soon  as  possible.     He  wanted  to  be  alone, 

Hjeeling    excessively   oppressed    and   embarrassed  by  his 

ent  position.     He  reproached  himself  for  having  ful- 

I  his  intentions  imperfectly,  and  only  half  executed 

■Sui  errand.     One  moment  he  would  determine  to  make 

mds  for  all  he  had  omitted  the  next  morning,  and 

s  next  would  become  aw.ire  that  in  Lothario's  presence 

!  should  not  feel  as  he  did  iheo.     The  house  too  in 

ifatch  he   was  staying,  seemed   so   strange;  his  present 

^osilion  puzzled  and  perplexed  him.     Before  undressing 

he  opened  his  travelling-bag,  and  with  his  night-clothes 
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brought  out  the  ghost's  veil  which  Mignon  had  packed 
up  with  them.  The  sight  of  this  veil  increased  his 
melancholy  mood.  "Fly,  young  man,  fly!"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  mysterious  wordsl 
the  ghost  would  have  done  far  better  if  he  had  told  me 
to  turn  back  into  myself."  He  looked  at  the  framed 
English  engravings  on  the  walls;  most  of  them  he  passed 
over  with  indifference,  but  at  last  came  upon  one  re- 
presenting a  shipwreck:  a  father  with  his  two  daughters 
were  awaiting  their  death  from  the  waves  which  were 
pouring  into  the  ship.  One  of  the  two  daughters  seemed 
to  resemble  his  fair  horsewoman;  an  unspeakable  compas- 
sion took  possession  of  our  friend;  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  tears  forced  their  way 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  could  not  recover  his  calmness 
until  overpowered  by  sleep. 

Strange  dreams  came  to  him  towards  morning.  He 
fancied  himself  in  a  garden  which  he  had  often  visited 
as  a  boy,  and  was  delighted  at  seeing  the  well-known 
walks,  hedges  and  flower-beds  again.  He  met  Mariana 
there,  and  talked  affectionately  to  her  without  any  re- 
collection of  past  disagreements.  His  father  came  up  to 
them  in  his  usual  every-day  dress,  and  in  a  kind  familiar 
way,  very  unusual  with  him,  told  his  son  to  bring  two 
chairs  out  of  the  summer-house,  took  Mariana  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  to  an  arbour. 

Wilhelm  ran  to  the  summer-house:  it  was  empty,  but 
Aurelia  was  standing  at  the  opposite  window;  he  went 
up  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  did  not  move,  and  though 
he  went  and  stood  beside  her  he  could  not  see  her  face 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  number  of 
people  together  in  a  strange  garden;  some  of  tiiem  he 
knew;  Frau  Melina  was  sitting  under  a  tree,  playing  «tt 
a  rose  which  she  held  in  her  hand;  Laertes  stood  bf  hs, 
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inng  gold  pieces  from  one  hand  into  the  othi 
and  Feh'x  lay  on  the  grass,  the  former  on  hi 
le  latter  on  his  face;  Philine  came  up 
her  hands  over  the  children;  Mignon  did 
hut  Felis  jumped  up  and  ran  away  from  her. 
first  he  laughed,  as  Philine  ran  after  him,  but  when  tl 
iiiiqier  began  to  follow  him  with  long,  slow  steps,  hsi 
-.reamed  in  terror.  The  child  ran  straight  towards  s- 
,iind;  Wilhelm  hastened  after  him;  it  was  loo  late,  the 
■  iiild  lay  in  the  water.  Wilhelm  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
'  iir  spot.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  beautiful  Amazon  slnnd- 
ng  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond;  she  stretched  her 
:;2hi  hand  towards  the  child  and  walked  along  the  bank; 
ic-  child  passed  through  the  water  in  a  straight  line 
..-wards  her  finger,  and  followed  her  as  she  walked;  at 
Usl  she  put  out  her  hand  and  drew  him  out  of  the 
pond.  Meanwhile  Wilhelm  had  come  nearer;  the  child 
was  burning  all  over,  and  drops  of  fire  were  falling  from 
liim.  Wilhelm  was  more  anxious  than  before,  but  the 
Amazon  quickly  took  a  white  veil  olf  her  head  and 
threw  it  over  the  child.  The  fire  was  extinguished  di- 
rectly. She  lifted  the  veil :  two  boys  sprang  forth 
.^nd  played  about  merrily,  while  Wilhelm  and  his  fair 
ijrsewoman  paced  the  garden  hand  in  hand;  in  the 
Iiitance  he  saw  his  father  and  Mariana  walking  in  an 
of  tall  trees  which  seemed  to  run  round  the 
garden;  he  turned  his  steps  towards  them,  and 
crossing  the  garden  with  his  beautiful  companion, 
suddenly  the  fair-haired  Friedrich  stepped  in 
way  and  detained  them  by  all  sorts  of  tricks  and 
ighler.  They  nevertheless  persisted  in  pursuing 
ih,  and  he  ran  off  to  the  other  couple  who  were 
stcn  in  the  distance;  his  father  and  Ma 

bom   him;   he  ran  the  faster,  and  Wiihclm 
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them  almost  flying  along  the  avenue.  Natural  "Reeling 
and  inclination  called  on  him  to  go  to  their  help,  but 
the  hand  of  his  fair  companion  held  him  back.  How 
gladly  he  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  detained!  With 
these  mingled  feelings  he  awoke,  and  found  the  sun 
shining  brightly  into  his  room. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  page  called  Wilhelm  to  breakfast;  he  found  the 
Abbe  already  in  the  hall;  Lothario,  they  said,  had  gone 
out  on  horseback.  The  Abb^  was  not  in  a  talkative 
mood;  he  seemed  disposed  to  reflection,  asked  about 
Aurelia's  death,  and  listened  with  interest  to  Wilhelm's 
sad  story.  "Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "any  man  who  has 
clearly  presented  to  his  own  mind  the  endless  operations 
which  have  to  be  gone  through  by  nature  and  art,  be- 
fore a  formed  and  cultivated  human  being  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  who  is  taking  part  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  race  as  far  as  he  can,  may  well  nigh  be  brought  to 
despair  at  seeing  the  foolish  and  sinful  way  in  which 
people  destroy  themselves  or  (sometimes  by  their  own, 
sometimes  by  another's  fault)  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  destroyed  by  their  fellows.  When  I  think  of 
this,  life  itself  seems  such  an  uncertain  blessing,  that  I 
feel  inclined  to  praise  every  one  who  does  not  set  too 
high  a  value  upon  it" 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  the  door 
was  violently  flung  open,  and  a  young  girl  rushed  iih 
pushing  away  the  old  man-servant  who  tried  to  keep  her 
back.  She  went  straight  up  to  the  Abb^,  seized  his  aia^ 
and  with  sobs  and  tears,  which  almost  prevented  kcr 
from  speaking,  cried:  "Where  is  he?  where  have  yMfit 
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ml  it  is  a  lionible  piece  of  treachery!  Only  confessi  I 
tow  what  is  going  on!  I  will  follow  him!  1  will  know 
E  he  is!" 
"Compose  yourself,  my  child,"  said  the  Abb6  with 
aimed  calmness.  "Come  to  your  room  and  you  shall 
r  eveiything;  only  if  I  am  to  tell  you,  you  must  t   ~ 

D  listen." 

He  offered  his  hand  to  lead  her  away. 
"I  shall  not  go  to  my  room,"  she  cried;  "I  hate  t 
•nry  walls  wliere  you  have  kept  me  prisoner  so  long.  But 
1  have  heard  everything — the  Colonel  has  sent  him  a 
challenge,  he  has  gone  out  on  horseback  to  seek  his 
antagonist,  and  perhaps  at  this  very  moment — yes,  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  as  if  1  had  heard  shots  more  than 
once.  Have  the  horses  put  in  directly  and  drive  with 
me,  or  I'll  fill  the  house,  nay,  the  whole  village,  with 
my  cries." 

She  rushed  to  the  window  in  a  passion  of  tears;  I 
Abbi  held  her  back  and  tried  to  calm  her,  but  in  v 

She  heard  the  sound  of  wheels;  she  flung  the  window 

.  -.(^n,  crying,  "He  is  dead,  ihey  are  bringing  him  home!" 

■He  is  gelling  out,"  said  the  Abbe,  "you  see  he 

b    3li«." 

"But  he  is  wounded,"  she  answered  passionately,  ' 
he  would  have  come  on  horseback.  There,  they  ; 
Icuting  him;  he  is  dangerously  wounded," 

She  darted  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs;  ' 
Abbe  hastened  after  her,  and  Wilhelm  followed  them;  he 
tax  the  meeting  between  this  girl  and  the  man  she  loved 
Ml  much  as  Lothario  came  up  the  stairs. 

He  WM  leaning  on  his  companion;  in  the  latter  Wil- 
,!.bn  at  once  recognised  his  old  patron  jamo.     Lothario 

f  aad  tenderly  to  the  disconsolate  girl,  and 

1  her  too  as  he  slowly  came  up  t 


steps.  He  said  good- morning  to  Wilhelm  as  he  passed, 
and  was  led  into  his  own  room. 

Not  long  after,  Jarno  came  out  of  this  room  and 
went  up  to  Wilhelm.  "Vou  seem  fated,"  he  said,  "to 
meet  with  actors  and  theatres  wherever  you  go;  we  are 
just  now  in  the  middle  of  a  drama  which  has  rather  more 
of  tragedy  than  comedy  in  it." 

"I  am  very  glad,"  said  Wilhelm,  "to  find  you  again 
just  at  this  strange  moment.  I  am  surprised  and 
frightened,  and  your  presence  cairns  and  quiets  me. 
Tell  me,  is  there  any  danger?  is  the  Baron  seriously 
wounded?" 

"I  believe  not,"  said  Jamo. 

Some  time  later  the  young  surgeon  came  out  of  the 
room.     "Well,  what  do  you  say  nowl"  rried  Jamo. 

"That  there  is  great  danger,"  replied  the  other,  putting 
some  instruments  into  his  leather  bag. 

Wilhelm  looked  at  the  ribbon  hanging  from  this  bag. 
Bright,  contradictory  colours,  a  strange  pattern  and  curious 
figures  wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  distinguished  this 
ribbon  from  all  other  ribbons  in  the  world.  Wilhelm 
felt  convinced  that  the  instrument-case  belonging  to  the 
old  surgeon  who  had  dressed  his  wounds  in  the  wood, 
was  lying  before  his  eyes,  and  the  hope  of  coming  at 
last  on  some,trace  of  his  fair  horsewoman  flashed  through 
his  whole  being  like  a  flame  of  fire. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  bagJ"  he  exclaimed. 
"Whose  was  it  before  it  came  into  your  possession!  Pray 
tell  me!" 

"I  bought  it  at  a  sale,"  replied  the  other;  "what  do 
I  care  whose  it  wasl"  and  so  saying  he  went  away. 

"If  one  could  only  believe  a  single  word  that  comes 
out  of  that  young  fellow's  mouth,"  said  Jarno. 

"Then  lie  did  not  really  buy  the  bagl"  said  Wilhelm. 
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'Just  as  Utde  aa  there  is  any  danger  about  Lothario'i^ 
nd,"  replied  Jaino. 
Wilhdm  was  Btanding  absorbed  in  many  and  differcc 
thoughts  when  Jarno  asked  him  how  he  had  fared  s" 
tbey  last  met.     Wilhelm  gave  him  an  outline  of  his  his 
and  wheo  he  came  to  speak  of  Aureha's  death  and 
present  eirnnd,  Jamo  exclainaed;  "It  is  strange,  really 

strange!" 
The  Abbe  came  out  of  Lothario's  room,  beckoned  to 
Jamo  to  take  his  place,  and  said  to  Wtlhebo:  "The  Baron 
begs  thai  you  will  remain  here  for  a  few  days  as  an  ad- 
dition to  our  party,  and  assist  in  entertaining  him  under 
the  present  circumstances.  If  you  wish  to  write  to  your 
friends,  your  letter  shall  be  sent  at  once,  and  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  the  strange  event  of  which  you 
fave  been  an  eye-witness  I  must  tell  you  what  in  fact  is 
.Bccret,  The  Baron  had  a  little  adventure  with  a  lady 
tnade  more  noise  than  it  need  have  done,  from  her 
eagerness  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  having 
icd  him  from  a  rival.  Sad  to  say,  he  ceased  after 
time  to  find  pleasure  in  her  society,  and  avoided  her; 
3  fate  which  her  passionate  temperament  prevented  her 
frooi  bearing  quietly  and  courageously.  At  a  ball  they 
■  .1  me  to  an  open  rupture ;  she  considered  herself  grievously 
i-.iiltcd  and  wished  to  be  revenged.  No  cavalier  how- 
ler came  to  lake  up  her  cause  until  her  husband,  from 
••hom  she  had  long  been  separated,  heard  of  the  story; 
lie  took  her  part,  challenged  the  Baron,  and  to-day  has 
wounded  him;  but  I  hear  that  the  Colonel  himself  has 
fared  even  worse  than  his  opponent" 

From  that  moment  our  friend  was  treated  in  the  hous^ 
a*  if  be  irere  one  of  the  family. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

At  times  the  patient  was  read  aloud  to,  and  it  gave 
Wilhelm  pleasure  to  perform  this  little  service.  Lydia 
never  left  the  bedside;  her  care  for  him  swallowed  up 
every  other  thought;  but  to-day  Lothario  himself  seemed 
absent,  and  begged  that  the  reading  might  be  dis- 
continued. 

"I  am  so  impressed  to-day,"  he  said,  "with  the  foolish 
manner  in  which  we  allow  time  to  slip  by.  How  many 
plans  I  have  made,  meditated  on  and  contrived,  and  yet 
how  one  lingers  over  one's  best  resolutions!  I  have  been 
looking  over  the  proposed  alterations  on  my  property, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  on  their  account  I  am  especially 
glad  that  the  bullet  did  not  take  a  more  dangerous 
course." 

Lydia  looked  at  him  tenderly  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
as  if  she  would  say:  "Had  she  then,  had  his  friends,  no 
right  to  claim  any  share  in  his  joy  at  being  stili  alive?" 
Jamo  on  the  contrary  replied:  "Such  alterations  as  you 
propose  ought  to  be  considered  from  every  point  of  view 
before  they  are  resolved  on." 

"Lengthy  deliberations,"  said  Lothario,  "generally 
prove  that  people  have  lost  sight  of  the  principal  point 
under  discussion;  over-hasty  action,  that  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  it.  I  can  see  very  clearly,  that  in  many 
points  in  the  management  of  my  property  I  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  my  people,  and  that  there  are 
certain  rights  due  to  me  on  which  I  must  rigorously  in- 
sist; but  I  see  too  that  there  are  others,  which,  tfaongh 
advantageous,  are  not  so  indispensable  to  me  that  I  need 
grudge  my  dependents  some  of  the  benefit  arising  fiM 


Bwom  ( 
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Uiem.  We  do  not  always  lose  what  we  give  up.  Am  noi 
1  drawing  more  profit  out  of  the  land  than  my  father 
did,  and  is  not  my  income  from  it  increasing!  Ought 
I  to  enjoy  these  increasing  profits  alonet  Ought  I  to 
gradgc  the  man  who  is  working  with  me  and  for  me,  his 
sl.aie  in  the  advantages  offered  by  extended  knowledge 
nd  times  of  progressl" 

"Tis  human  nature,"  exclaimed  Jamo;  "and  I  do  ' 
001  blame  myself  when  1  detect  the  same  peculiarity  in 
my  own  actions.  People  like  to  engross  everything  to 
ihemselves,  in  order  to  do  what  they  like  with  it.  We 
seldom  think  money  well  spent  that  was  not  laid  out  by 
dves," 

Yes"  said  Lothario,  "we  could  sj^are  a  good  deal 
oat  capital,  if  we  were  not  so  arbitrary  in  our  dis- 
posad  of  the  interesL" 

"The  .only  thing  I  have  to  remind  you  of,"  said 
larno,  "and  on  account  of  which  I  cannot  advise  you 
jost  now  to  make  alterations  which  involve  temporary 
loss,  is  that  you  arc  still  io  debt;  and  the  payment  of 
these  debts  must  straiten  you.  1  should  advise  you  to  J 
defer  your  plan  until  you  are  entirely  free." 

'And  in  the  meantime  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  a 
let  or  a  loose  tile  to  annihilate  the  results  of  my  life 
work  for  ever!  Oh,  my  friendl"  Lothario  went  on, 
is  oae  of  the  great  faults  of  cultivated  people; 
will  sacrifice  everything  for  an  idea,  little  or  nothing 
.ft  positive  object.  Why  did  I  run  into  debtl  Why  1 
"  qiurrel  with  my  uncle,  and  leave  my  brothers  and  I 
•n  so  long  alonei  All  for  the  sake  of  an  ide 
icrica  I  fancied  I  should  be  able  to  do  some  good  work 
—fancied  that  beyond  the  sea  1  was  wanted  and  could  be 
cueful;  any  enterprise  that  was  not  surrounded  by  danger 
I  poor  and  mean  in  my  eyes.   Ahl  how  dilT 
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I  look  at  things  now!  how  important  and  precious  e 
thing  seems  that  lies  close  at  hand." 

"I  well  remember  the  letter  I  received  from  beyond 
the  sea,"  said  Jamo.  "You  wrote  'I  am  coming  back, 
to  say  in  my  own  house,  under  the  trees  of  my  own 
orchard,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  own  people:  here  or  no- 
where  is  Amen'cal" 

"Yes,  my  friend,  and  I  say  so  still,  though  as  I  say 
it  I  blame  myself  for  being  less  active  here  than  there. 
For  a  certain  kind  of  unvarying,  continuous  present,  mere 
understanding  is  sufficient;  and  we  ourselves  become  so 
completely  made  up  of  this  faculty  that  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  extraordinary  which  is  demanded  of  us  by 
every  common-place  day,  or  when  we  do  recognise  it 
find  a  thousand  excuses  for  evading  its  performance.  A 
man  of  sense  and  understanding  is  worth  much  to  him- 
seH  but  for  the  world  as  a  whole  he  is  of  Utile  value," 

"Well,"  said  Jamo,  "instead  of  depreciating  under- 
standing, we  had  better  confess  that  extraordinary  ac- 
tions are  very  often  foolish  ones." 

"Just  because  people  do  them  in  an  irregular  way. 
My  brother-in-law,  for  instance,  is  giving  as  much  of  his 
property  as  he  has  a  right  to  alienate,  to  the  Moravians, 
in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  he  is  furthering  the  salvation 
of  his  soul;  if  instead  of  this,  he  had  sacrificed  a  small 
portion  of  hts  income,  he  might  have  made  a  number  of 
people  happy,  and  created  a  little  heaven  upon  earth  for 
them  and  for  himself.  Our  sacrifices  are  seldom  active; 
we  renounce  at  once  whatever  we  give  away;  and  aban- 
don our  possessions,  not  because  we  have  determined  to 
do  so,  but  in  desperation.  During  the  last  few  days  I 
confess  the  Count's  image  has  been  continually  hovering 
before  me,  and  1  am  firmly  resolved  to  do  from  convic- 
tion what  he  is  being  driven  to  by  a  timorous  delusion; 
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I  will  not  wait  for  my  recovery.  Here  are  the  papersfl 
they  only  want  putting  in  order.  Get  Ihe  lawyer  to  help" 
yoo,  and  our  friend  here  will  do  his  part.  You  are  as 
wen  acquainted  with  the  matter  as  I  am,  and  whether  I 
recover  or  die  I  shall  abide  by  my  resolution  and  say: 
^'    e  OT  nowhere  is  Hermhul!" 

When  Lydia  heard  him  speak  of  dying,    she  flung 

lelf  down  at  his  bedside,  holding  his  hands  and  weep- 

The  surgeon  came  in,  Jamo  gave  Wilhelm 

i  papers  and  obliged  Lydia  to  leave  the  room. 

"For  Heaven's  sake!"  said  Wilhelm,  when  they  were 

n  the  old  hall,  "what  is  all  this  about  the  CountI 

Mt  Count  is  it  that  is  going  to  join  the  Moraviansi" 

"One  you  know  well  enough,"  replied  Jamo.     "You 

t  the  ghost  who    scared  hitn  into  the  arms  of  piety; 

*^foii  arc  the  reprobate  who  brought  his  charming  wifei^ 

into  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  she  finds  it  endurable  t 

follow  her  husband." 

•'And  she  is  Lothario's  sistcrl"  exclaimed  Wilhi:lm. 
■"The  very  same." 
"And  Lothario  knows — }" 
•*  Everything." 

"O  let  me  fly!"  said  Wilhelm.    "How  can  I  ever* 
itand  before  his  face  againl     What  can  he  say)" 

"That  no  man  should  cast  a  stone  at  his  neighbour, 
or  make   long  speeches  to  put  other  people  to  shame 
;  ready   to  spout   them  before  a  looking- 

"What!  you  know  that  tool" 
'  •Yes,  and  a  thing  or  two  besides,"  replied  Jamo  wiA_ 
"but  this  time,"  he  went  on,  "I  shall  not  let  yo^T 
:  so  easily  as  you  did  before,  but  you  need  nol 
_  f  afraid  of  my  bounty-money  now.     I  have  left  i" 
■nay,  and  even  when  I  was   in  it  you  tfcd  not  have 
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suspected  me  of  such  things.  Since  I  saw  you  last,  how- 
ever, many  things  have  changed.  After  the  death  of  my 
Prince,  who  was  my  only  friend  and  benefactor,  I  gave 
up  society  and  all  my  worldly  connexions.  I  was  fond  of 
promoting  whatever  was  sensible  and  wise,  and  people 
were  always  talking  about  my  restless  troublesome  head 
and  sharp  tongue.  The  common  herd  are  more  afraid  of 
good  sense  than  of  anything  else;  they  ought  to  be 
frightened  at  stupidity,  i£  they  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  frightful;  but  good  sense  is  inconvenient:  that  must 
be  got  rid  of  at  once;  stupidity  is  only  ruinous,  men  can 
let  that  bide  its  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I've 
got  to  live,  and  you  shall  hear  more  of  my  plans;  indeed, 
you  can  take  a  share  in  them,  if  you  like;  but  now  tell 
me  how  it  has  fared  with  youl  I  see  and  feel  that  you 
are  altered  too.  What  has  become  of  your  old  whim  for 
producing  something  beautiful  and  good  in  the  company 
of  gipsies  r* 

"I  have  been  well  punished,"  cried  Wilhelm.  "Don't 
remind  me  of  the  people  I  have  come  from  and  must 
return  to.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  theatre, 
but  no  one  who  has  not  been  on  the  stage  himself  can 
form  any  conception  of  what  it  really  is.  You  can  have 
no  idea  how  totally  ignorant  of  themselves  these  people 
are,  how  unreflectingly  they  do  their  work,  and  what  ex- 
travagant pretensions  they  make.  Each  actor  wants  not 
only  to  be  the  chief,  but  the  only  one;  he  would  be  glid 
to  exclude  all  the  rest,  not  perceiving  that  even  in  coih 
cert  with  them  he  can  scarcely  accomplish  anything. 
Every  one  of  them  fancies  himself  a  perfect  marvel  of 
originality,  when  in  reality  he  cannot  understand  any- 
thing that  is  at  all  out  of  the  beaten  track;  and  yet  be 
is  perpetually  hankering  after  something  new.  And  thtt 
how  bitterly  they  oppose  one  another!  it  is  otlf  lie 
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ttiest  self-love,  and  the  roost  narrow-minded  self- 
i  that  can  bring  them  together.  Of  any  kind 
muloal  politeness  there's  not  the  faintest  shade;  on  the 
contrary,  they  keep  up  an  unceasing  atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion, by  all  sorts  of  spiteful  tricks  and  scandalous  speeches. 
Their  lives  are  either  immoral  or  simply  absurd.  Every 
one  of  ihera  lays  claim  to  the  most  unqualified  respect, 
A»d  is  offended  by  the  slightest  blame.  'He  knew  that 
well  enough  already,'  he  will  say.  Then  why  lias  he  al- 
ways done  the  contraryl  Never  satisfied,  always  suspi- 
cious, it  seems  as  if  they  feared  nothing  so  much  as 
reason  and  good  taste,  and  sought  nothing  so  eagerly  as 
to  nuinlain  the  royal  prerogatives  of  their  own  arbitrary 
icir-will." 

Wilhelm  drew  breath  in  order  to  proceed  with  his 
titao)'.  but  an  immoderate  burst  of  laughter  from  Jamo  in- 
iCTTUpted  him,  "Those  poor  actorsl"  he  exclaimed, throw- 
ing himself  into  a  chair  and  continuing  to  laugh;  "those 
poor  dear  actorsl  Do  you  know,  my  friend,"  he 
on,  afttr  having  recovered  himself  a  tittle,  "you  have  nol 
been  describing  the  theatre,  but  the  world;  I  could  find 
you  plenty  of  figures  and  actions  out  of  all  classes  to 
svit  your  severe  pencil.  Excuse  me,  but  I  really 
help  laughing  at  your  belief  that  all  these  delightful 
qualities  were  confined  to  the  stage." 

Wilhelm  controlled  his  feelings,  for  really  Jamo's 
.'ovcmable  and  unseasonable  laughter  had  netded  him, 
"  ^'ou  are  only  giving  vent  to  your  misanthropy,"  he  said, 
"irbcn  you  contend  that  such  faults  are  universal." 

"And  you  are  showing  your  ignorance  of  the  world 
whm  you  reckon  sucli  things  as  especially  bad  among 
BCtors.  I  must  say  that,  in  an  actor,  I  can  forgive  evety 
Ut   that   sprbgs  from   sclf-dclusion   and  a  desire 
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please;  for  if  he  does  not  seem  something  to  himself 
and  to  the  world,  he  is  nothing.  His  vocation  is  to 
seem  what  he  is  not;  he  must  set  a  high  value  on  passing, 
momentary  applause,  for  it  is  his  only  reward;  he  must 
try  to  make  a  brilliant  appearance,  he  is  there  for  no 
other  purpose." 

"Now,"  said  Wilhelm,  "you  must  let  me  have  a  smile 
at  least  on  my  side.  I  should  never  have  believed  that 
you  could  be  so  just  and  tolerant" 

"No,  by  Heaven!  I  am  perfectly  serious;  I  mean  all 
I  say.  I  can  excuse  every  human  weakness  in  an  actor, 
but  actors*  weaknesses  I  can  never  forgive  in  men. 
There,  you  had  better  not  set  me  going  on  that  theme: 
my  lamentations  would  be  even  fiercer  than  yours." 

The  surgeon  came  out  of  Lothario's  room;  on  their 
asking  after  his  patient,  he  answered  in  the  most  cheer- 
ful, friendly  tone,  "He  is  going  on  very  well  indeed,  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  see  him  quite  restored  to  health," 
and  hurried  away,  without  waiting  for  the  eager  question 
about  the  instrument-bag,  which  was  on  the  point  of  is- 
suing from  Wilhelm's  half-opened  lips.  His  anxiety  to 
learn  something  more  about  his  fair  horsewoman  gave 
him  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  Jamo;  he  told  him  the 
whole  story,  and  asked  his  assistance.  "You  know  so 
much,"  he  said,  "you  will  surely  be  able  to  learn 
this  too?" 

Jarno  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said  to  his  young 
friend:  "Don't  disturb  yourself,  and  don't  give  a  hint  of 
this  to  any  one  else.  We  shall  be  sure  to  trace  yoor 
fair  one  before  long.  But  just  now  I  am  feeling  veiy 
anxious  about  Lothario;  the  surgeon's  cheerful  finendlf 
tone  is  a  proof  that  tliere  is  danger.  I  sho'uld  like  to 
get  Lydia  out  of  the  way,  if  I  only  knew  how  to 
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;  abe  does  no  good  here.     To-night  I  Iiope  our  old 
"I  arrive,    and  then  we'll  have  another 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  physician  came.  It  was  the  good  old  Utile 
r  whom  we  know  already,  and  whom  we  have  to 
hank  for  the  interesting  manuscript.  His  first  care  was 
<  visit  the  wounded  man,  with  whose  condition  he 
«ned  by  no  means  satisfied.  After  this,  he  had  a  long 
tcmew  with  Jamo,  to  the  subject  of  which,  however, 
'  neither  of  them  alluded  on  appearing  at  the  sup- 
it^  table. 
^^  Wilhelm  met  him  very  warmly,  and  asked  after  the 
[atper.  "WeVe  still  some  hopes  of  bringing  the  un- 
Kttuiate  man  round,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"Thai  man  was  a  melancholy  addition  to  the  nar- 
Dw,  singular  kind  of  life  you  were  leading,"  said  Jarno. 
What  happened  to  him  afterwards)     I  should  like  to 

When  ihey  had  satisfied  Jamo's  curiosity,  the  doctor 
mt  on:  "1  never  sa\v  a  mind  in  such  a  remarkable 
mdition  before.  For  many  years  he  has  not  taken  the 
ightest  interest  in  things  outside  of  himself;  indeed  he 
IS  scarcely  noticed  Ihem;  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts, 
S  hu  eontem plated  nothing  but  his  own  hollow  empty 
i»,  which  seemed  to  him  a  fathomless  abyss,  It  was 
nMt  afTecting  lo  hear  him  speak  of  this  sad  condition. 
can  see  nothing  before  me,  nothing  behind  mc.'  he 
onld  say,  'but  one  endless  night;  myself  in  its  midst, 
[  the  nwsl  fearful  solitiide.  All  feeling  but  the  feeling 
r  my  guilt  has  Icf^  me,  and  this  only  looms  behind  mc 
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like  a  distant,  shapeless  spectre.  And  yet  in  this  night 
there  is  neither  height  nor  depth — neither  behind  nor  be- 
fore; there  is  no  word  for  such  a  changeless  state.  Some- 
times, in  the  anguish  of  this  monotony,  I  cry  out  pas- 
sionately: Forever!  Forever!  and  even  this  strange  and 
incomprehensible  word  shows  bright  and  clear  against 
the  darkness  of  my  condition.  No  Divine  ray  appears 
to  me  in  this  night;  all  my  tears  are  shed  to  myself  and 
for  myself.  The  most  cruel  things  for  me  are  friendship 
and  love,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  that  tempt  me  to 
wish  that  the  appearances  surrounding  me  might  prove 
to  be  realities.  But  these  two  phantoms,  like  the  others, 
have  only  risen  out  of  the  abyss  to  torment  me,  and  to 
rob  me  at  last  even  of  the  precious  consciousness  of  this 
vast  existence.* 

"You  should  hear  him,"  the  doctor  continued,  "when 
he  is  unburdening  his  heart  in  moments  of  privacy.  I 
have  been  deeply  affected  while  listening  to  him.  If 
anything  forces  him  for  a  moment  to  acknowledge  that 
a  portion  of  time  has  passed,  he  seemed  astound^  and 
then  rejects  such  a  change  in  things  as  only  another 
phase  of  the  appearances.  One  evening  he  sang  a  song 
about  his  grey  hair,  and  we  all  sat  roimd  him  in  tears.** 

"Oh,  cannot  you  get  it  for  mel*'  exclaimed  Wilhelm. 

"But  have  not  you  discovered  anything  about  what 
he  calls  his  crime)**  said  Jamo;  "or  the  reason  of  his 
odd  way  of  dressing,  his  conduct  at  the  fire  and  the 
furious  anger  he  showed  towards  the  child)** 

"We  can  only  form  conjectures  about  his  histoxy;  it 
is  against  our  principle  to  ask  direct  questions.  As  we 
saw  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith 
we  thought  confession  might  afford  him  some  reUef,  M 
he  withdraws  in  a  remarkable  way  whenever  we  ttj  to 
bring  him  in  contact  with  the  priest.    However^  ODl  m 
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c  your  desire  to  know  something  about  him  entirely 
imsatisfied,  I  will  tell  you  al  least  out  own  suppositions  on 
ihc  matter.  His  youth  was  passed  in  the  church; 
probably  the  reason  for  his  retention  of  his  long  beard 
ind  cloalt.  The  joy  of  love  seems  to  have  remained 
.T'.known  to  him  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  but  at 
Liter  age  some  errror  committed  with  a  woman  very 
n.arly  related  to  him,  and  her  death  in  consequence  of 
the  birth  of  an  unfortunate  little  creature,  seem  to  have 
turned  his  brain. 

"His  giealesl  delusion  is  that  he  brings  misfortune 
wherever  he  goes,  and  that  death  is  awaiting  him  from 
the  band  of  an  innocent  boy.  Until  he  knew  that  she 
was  a  girl,  he  was  afraid  of  Mignon;  then  Felix  became 
E  caase  of  tenor  to  him,  and  as,  notwithstanding  his 
he  has  an  intense  love  of  life,  this  seems  to  have 
ised  his  aversion  to  the  child." 
"But  what  hopes  of  his  improvement  have  yout" 
■  WUhclm. 

"It  advances  slowly,"  said  the  physician,  "but  still  it 
does  advance.  He  goes  on  with  his  fixed  occupations, 
i  we  have  accustomed  him  to  read  the  newspapersj 
looks  for  them  quite  eagerly  now," 
"I  am  curious  to  see  his  songs,"  said  Jamo. 
"I  can  give  you  several,"  said  the  doctor. 
(icTgyman's  eldest  son,  who  is  accustomed  to  write  di 
his  father's  sermons,  has  jotted  down  many  a  stanza  with- 
out the  old  man's  perceiving  it,  and  so  by  degrees  strung 
several  songs  together." 

The  next  morning  Jarao  came  to  Wilhelm,  saying: 
W'c  want  you  lo  do  us  a  favour.  Lydia  most  be  got 
id  of  for  a  itmc;  her  vehement— indeed,  I  may  say,  her 
nLonvcnicnt  and  unseasonable — love  and  passion  arc  a. 
:itn(lnuicc  to  the  Baron's  recovery.     His  constitution  is 
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SO  good  that  there  is  no  danger,  but  still  the  wound  re- 
quires rest  and  tranquillity.  You  see  how  Lydia  torments 
him  by  her  impetuous  attentions,  irrepressible  anxiety, 
and  unceasing  tears.  In  short — "  he  added,  alter  pausing 
a  moment,  with  a  smile,  "the  doctor  expressly  desires 
that  she  shall  leave  the  house  for  a  time.  We  have 
made  her  believe  that  a  lady,  who  is  an  intimate  friend 
of  hers,  is  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  wishes  to  see 
her  and  is  expecting  her  every  moment  She  has  con- 
sented to  go  over  to  the  lawyer's,  about  two  hours' 
drive  from  here.  He  has  received  his  instructions,  and 
will  regret  extremely  that  Fraulein  Therese  has  just 
started  on  her  journey.  He  will  make  it  seem  probable 
that  she  could  still  be  overtaken,  Lydia  will  hasten  after 
her,  and,  if  fortune  stands  our  friend,  can  be  led  on 
from  one  place  to  another.  If  she  at  last  insists  on 
turning  back,  she  ought  not  to  be  contradicted;  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  of  the  night,  the  coachman  is  a 
clever  fellow,  and  the  matter  must  be  planned  with  him 
beforehand.  We  want  you  to  take  a  seat  in  the  car- 
riage, amuse  her,  and  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
whole  affair." 

"You  are  giving  me  a  very  strange  and  doubtful 
commission,"  said  Wilhelra.  "The  sight  of  wounded, 
faithful  love  is  one  of  the  most  painfully  distressing 
things;  and  I  am  to  be  the  instrument  of  wounding  it! 
It  will  be  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  de- 
ceived any  one  in  this  fashion;  for  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  if  we  once  began  to  deceive,  even  for  the 
sake  of  what  was  good  and  useful,  we  might  be  led 
too  far." 

"And  yet  we  cannot  train  children  in  any  other  way,* 
replied  Jamo. 

"With  children  it  may  be  allowable/'  said  lYiBuhl 
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Mse  we  love  thera  so  tenderly,  and  without  question 
'loofc  many  things  in  ihera;  but  with  equals,  in  whose 
Irehalf  our  own  hearts  do  not  always  plead  so  loudly,  it 
might  often  be  dangerous.  But  do  not  think,"  he  went 
on,  after  a  short  pause  of  thought,  "that  I  mean  to  de- 
Ifaie  the  task  on  this  account  I  have  such  a.  reverence 
your  understanding,  such  a  liking  for  your  delightful 
id,  and  such  a  wish  to  assist  his  recovery  by  every 
possible  means,  that  I  am  willing  to  forget  myself.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  able  to  risk  your  life  for  a  friend;  in  I 
case  of  necessity  we  must  be  able  to  deny  our  convio-  | 
lioai  for  him.  We  ought  to  sacrifice  our  favourite  pas- 
■icn,  our  dearest  wishes,  for  his  sake.  I  will  undertake 
: '  1:  task,  though  even  beforehand  I  see  what  I  shall  have 
:.'  suffer  from  Lydia's  tears,— from  her  despair." 

"But  on  llie  other  hand,"  rephed  Jamo,  "the  reward 
awaits  you  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  FrSulein 
is  by  no  means  small;  there  are  few  women  like 
Slie  would  put  many  a  man  to  shame;  I  might 
lay  of  hcT  that  she  is  a  real  Amazon,  while  others  are  J 
anly  going  about  like  pretty  Hermaphrodites  in  that  am-l 
bigiiouv  dress."  fl 

Wilhdm  was  struck;  he  thought  Therese  might  prove  ■ 
-''  be  his  fair  horsewoman,  especially  as  on  his  asking 
r  further  information  Jamo  broke  off  the  conversation 
ml  went  away. 

llie  new,  near  hope  of  seeing  thai  revered  and  be- 
sed  form  again,  produced  the  strangest  emotions.     He 
■.;an  to  look  at  his  errand  as  the  work  of  an  especial 
rT-ividencc,  and  the  thought  that  he  was  going,  by  the  _ 
oil  insidious  means,  to  take  a  poor  girl  away  from  (h^J 
Ijecl  of  her  sincercst.  most  passionate  love,  only  crosse^J 
K  mind  like  the  shadow  of  a.  bird  flying  over  the  suitfl 
:  rartli.  1 
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The  carriage  was  at  the  door;  Lydia  hesitated  a 
moment  before  entering  it  ''Remember  me  to  yonr 
master  again/'  she  said  to  the  old  servant;  "I  shall  be 
back  before  night;"  and  she  looked  back  once  more 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  as  they  were  driving  away.  Then 
turning  to  Wilhelm  she  said:  "You  will  find  Fr&ulein 
Therese  a  very  interesting  person.  I  wonder  what  brings 
her  into  this  neighbourhood;  you  probably  know  that 
she  and  the  Baron  once  loved  one  another  passionately. 
Notwithstanding  the  distance,  Lothario  went  often  to  see 
her;  I  was  with  her  at  that  time,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  they  only  lived,  and  meant  to  live,  for  one  another. 
All  at  once  however  it  came  to  grief,  and  no  one  could 
tell  why.  He  had  made  my  acquaintance,  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  I  envied  Therese  heartily,  hardly  concealed 
my  admiration,  and  by  no  means  repelled  him  when  he 
suddenly  seemed  to  choose  me  instead  of  her.  She  be- 
haved as  well  to  me  as  I  could  possibly  have  wished; 
though  it  must  almost  have  looked  as  if  I  had  robbed 
her  of  such  a  precious  lover.  But  oh!  how  many  tears — 
how  much  pain  this  love  has  cost  me  already!  At  first 
we  used  to  meet  secretly  at  some  place  of  rendezvous; 
but  I  could  not  endure  that  kind  of  life  long.  I  was 
only  happy  in  his  presence,  but  then  quite  happy!  Away 
from  him  my  eyes  were  never  dry,  my  pulse  was  never 
calm.  Once  he  stayed  away  for  several  days,  and  I  was 
in  such  despair  that  I  set  out  and  surprised  him  here; 
he  received  me  affectionately,  and  if  this  unfortunate 
affair  had  not  interfered,  I  should  have  led  a  heavenly 
life;  but  since  he  has  been  in  danger  and  suffering  I 
cannot  say  what  I  have  endured;  indeed  I  reproach  mf- 
self  bitterly  at  this  moment,  for  having  been  capable  of 
leaving  him  even  for  a  single  day." 

Wilhelm  was  just  going  to  ask  some  further  partjojl 
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Kut  Therese  when  they  slopped  before  the  lawyer's  ' 
Be.  He  came  out  to  the  carriage,  regretting  grievously 
that  FrUulcin  Therese  had  already  started;  and  though 
he  asked  the  travellers  to  stay  and  lake  refreshment,  he 
observed,  at  the  same  tiine,  that  they  might  overtake  her 
iriage  in  the  next  village.  They  resolved  on  doing 
fa}  the  coachman  did  not  linger  on  the  way,  and  they 
1  several  villages,  without  however  overtaking  any 
•one.  I.ydia  then  insisted  on  returning;  the  coachman 
drove  on  as  though  he  did  not  understand  her.  At  last 
she  demanded  it  so  impetuously,  that  Wilhelm  called  to 
him  and  gave  the  preconcerted  signal.  The  coachman 
r^tswered  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  hack  by  the 
^Hnid  they  had  come:  he  knew  a  quicker  and  at  the  same 
BBbie  easier  way;  and  turned  off  on  one  side  through  a 
~ 'iMod  and  across  some  long  stretches  of  open  pasture- 
bod.  At  last,  when  not  a  single  familiar  object  could  be  re- 
cognised, the  man  confessed  that  he  had  unfortunately  lost 
his  way,  but  said  he  should  soon  be  able  to  find  it  again, 
as  he  could  see  a  village  in  the  distance.  Night  came 
on,  and  the  coachman  did  his  part  well;  he  enquired  the 
way  everywhere,  and  never  wailed  to  hear  the  answer. 
Lydia  did  not  once  close  her  eyes;  she  was  continually 
seeing  fancied  resemblances  to  known  objects  in  the 
moonshine,  which  always  vanished  as  they  came  nearer. 
When  morning  dawned,  the  surrounding  objects  proved 
really  to  be  familiar  ones,  but  all  the  more  unexpected. 
The  coachman  drew  up  before  a  pretty  little  country- 
hoiue;  a  lady  came  out  and  opened  the  carriage-door. 
Lydia  stared  at  her  fixedly,  looked  round  h 
her  again,  and  fainted  in  Wilhelni's  arms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WiLHELM  was  taken  up  to  a  small  attic;  the  house 
was  new,  and  could  not  well  have  been  smaller,  but 
it  was  extremely  clean  and  neat  It  was  Therese  who 
had  met  them  at  the  door — a  being  as  different  from 
his  beautiful  horsewoman  as  earth  from  heaven. 

She  came  up  to  his  room,  and  asked  if  he  wanted 
anything.  "I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,"  she  said,  "for 
having  lodged  you  in  a  room  which  still  smells  so  un- 
pleasantly of  paint;  my  little  house  is  only  just  finished, 
and  you  are  inaugurating  the  chamber  appointed  for  my 
guests.  I  only  wish  a  more  agreeable  occasion  had 
brought  you  hither.  Poor  Lydia  will  not  be  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  you  will  find  much 
to  put  up  with;  my  cook  has  taken  herself  off  at  a  most 
unseasonable  time,  and  one  of  the  out-door  servants  has 
crushed  his  hand.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  do  eveiy- 
thing  myself,  and  after  all,  if  one  made  the  proper  ar- 
rangements, that  ought  to  be  possible.  Servants  are  the 
most  dreadful  torment;  they  won't  do  anything,  even  for 
themselves." 

She  said  a  good  deal  more  on  different  subjects;  in- 
deed she  seemed  fond  of  talking.  Wilhelm  enquired 
after  Lydia,  asking  whether  he  might  not  see  her  and 
excuse  his  conduct  to  her. 

"It  would  have  no  effect  at  present,"  replied  Therese.  , 

"Time  consoles  and  excuses  too.    Words  have  but  littk  I 

power  to  do  either.    Lydia  will  not  see  you.    'Keep  hiv  J 

out  of  my  sight,'  she  exclaimed,  as  I  was  leaving  hBf  i 

<ifs  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  humanity.    Sock  tf  1 
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honest  face,  such  a  frank,  open  manner,  and  this  secret 
wMvcry!'  Lothario  she  absolves  fuiJy,  and  indeed  in  a 
fetter  CO  die  poor  girl,  he  writes:  'My  friends  have  per- 
suaded me,  my  friends  compelled  me.'  She  reckons  you 
•mong  these  friends,  and  condemns  you  all  together." 

"She  confers  too  much  honour  upon  ine  by  ihese 
reproaches,"  replied  Wilhelm.  "I  dare  not  pretend  to 
Lothario's  friendship,  much  as  I  respect  and  admire  him, 
Bd  in  ihis  case  I  was  nothing  but  an  innocent  instru- 
lem.  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  the  deed;  it  is  enough 
»  say  that  I  was  capable  of  perfonning  it.  It  concerned 
ic  health,  nay,  even  the  life  of  a  man  whom  I  cannot 
:Ip  esteeming  more  than  any  one  I  ever  knew.  Oh, 
rflulcin,  what  a  man  he  is!  and  what  a  set  of  men  he 
ts_  around  him!  I  may  really  say  that  this  is  the  first 
cicty  in  which  I  have  carried  on  what  may  be  truly 
iDed  a  conversation;  for  the  first  time  the  truest,  deepest 
UUling  of  my  own  words  has  come  back  to  me  from 
lother'a  mouth,  richer,  fuller  and  more  comprehensive; 
jiat  I  had  only  guessed  at,  became  clear,  and  what  I 
111  been  thinking,  I  learnt  to  see.  Unfortunately  this 
joyment  was  disturbed,  at  first  by  various  anxieties 
ll  caprices  and  then  by  this  unpleasant  commission. 
It  I  undertook  it  submissively,  feeling  it  a  duty  to  pay 
'  entrance  fee  into  such  a  distinguished  circle  even  at 
sacrifice  of  my  own  feelings." 

As  he  said  this,  Therese  looked  at  him  very  kindly. 
bw  dclighlfo!  it  is,"  she  exclaimed,  "to  hear  one's 
convictions  uttered  by  a  stranger.  We  never  seem 
c]  so  thoroughly  ourselves  as  when  some  one  else 
y  agrees  vfith  us.  My  opinion  of  Lothario  is 
Ihc  same  as  yours;  but  it  is  not  every  one  who 
I  him  justice.  AH  however  who  know  him  intimately 
CQlhusiaslic    in  ihetr  admiration,   and  the 
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feeling  which  always  dings  to  his  memory  in  ray  < 
mind,  lias  no  power  to  keep  me  from  thinking  of  him 
daily."  She  sighed  as  she  said  these  words,  and  a  beau- 
tiful tear  glistened  in  her  right  eye.  "Don't  fancy  me  so 
weak,  so  easily  moved,"  she  went  on;  "there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  my  eye;  a  little  wart  on  the  lower 
lid  was  removed,  and  successfully;  but  since  that  time 
the  eye  has  always  remained  weak,  and  the  smallest  cause 
will  bring  a  tear  into  it.  The  wart  was  herej  you  can 
see  no  trace  of  it  now," 

He  saw  no  trace,  but  he  gazed  into  the  eye;  it  was 
clear  as  crystal,  and  he  seemed  to  be  gazing  down  into 
ihe  depths  of  her  soul. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "we  have  pronounced  the  watch- 
word of  our  connexion  with  each  other;  so  let  us  get 
fully  acquainted  as  soon  as  possible.  The  characters  of 
human  beings  lie  in  their  history;  I  will  tell  you  mine; 
place  a  little  confidence  in  me  too,  and  let  us  remain 
friends  even  when  we  are  at  a  distance.  The  world 
seems  so  empty  when  we  only  think  of  it  as  containing 
mountains,  rivers  and  towns;  but  to  know  of  some  one 
here  and  there,  who  thinks  as  we  do,  and  with  whom  we 
are  still  living  on,  even  though  it  be  in  silence,  mskes 
this  earthly  globe  like  a  peopled  garden." 

She  hastened  away,  promising  to  come  back  soon 
and  fetch  him  for  a  walk.  Her  presence  had  produced 
a  very  agreeable  effect  on  him;  he  felt  anxious  to  know 
in  what  relation  she  stood  to  Lothario.  He  was  sent  for, 
and  she  came  out  of  her  room  to  meet  him. 

As  they  were  coming  down  the  narrow,  and  rather 
sleep  staircase,  one  by  one,  she  said:  "All  this  might 
have  been  larger  and  broader,  tf  I  would  have  listened 
to  the  offers  of  your  generous  friend;  but  in  order  to  retain 
his  esteem  1  mw^l  \\old  fast  the  qualities  which  first  mode 
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to  esleem  me.  Where  is  the  stewardr"  she  said  a 
die  came  down  the  remaining  slcps  of  ihe  staircase. 
"Von  roust  not  think,"  she  went  on,  "that  I  am  rich 
enough  to  require  a  steward.  1  can  manage  the  few 
acres  of  my  own  little  freehold  pretty  well  myself.  The 
steward  belongs  to  my  new  neighbour,  who  has  bought 
a  fine  estate,  every  inch  of  which  I  know  by  heart.  The 
good  old  man  is  lying  ill  of  the  goiii,  and  as  his  people 
-re  new  to  the  neighbourhood,  I  am  glad  to  help  ihcttk  « 
ri  getting  settled." 

They    took    their   walk    across    different    fields    ; 
Meadows,   and  through  some  orchards  and  plantatioosi^ 
Therisc  could  give  the  steward  such  thorough  informa- 
tion on  everything  and  account  to  him  so  well  for  the 
t^mallest  trifles,  that  Wilhclm  had  good  reason  to  admire 
hrT  knowledge,  decision,  and  the  clever  way  in  which  she 
new   how  to  suggest  expedients  in  every  case.     She 
i^cre^  nowhere,  but  hastened  at  once  to  the  most  im- 
iri;inl  points,  so  that  her  work  was  soon  finished.   "Re- 
..mber  me  to  your  master,"  she  said  as  she  dismissed 
-•  man;  "I  shall  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  I  ran, 
-u!  I  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery." 

"There,"  she  said  smiling,  when  the  steward  was  gone; 
'that  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  be  rich  too. 
My  good  neighbour  is  not  disinclined  to  marry  me." 

"IVhai,  the  gouty  old  man!"  exclaimed  Wilhelm.    "1 
-,:illy  do   not   understand  how   at  your  age  you  could 
:ac  to  such  a  desperate  resolution." 
"I  do  not   feel  any  temptation   to   do  so,"   replied 
J  Ijcfisc-     "Every  one  who  knows  how  to  manage  what  — 
-  possess^  is  rich  enough,  and  wealth  is  a  burden  ti 
iLise  who  do  not  understand  it," 
Wilticlm  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  amount  of  h 
ksowledge  in  matters  of  husbandry. 

'.  AffrMU'Mf.   It  t3 
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''A  decided  taste,  opportunity  in  early  life,  incentives 
from  without,  and  constant  occupation  in  any  useful  em- 
ployment, have  rendered  much  more  than  that  possible 
in  this  world,"  she  answered;  "and  when  you  have  heard 
what  stimulated  me  to  this  pursuit  you  will  leave  off 
wondering  at  this  apparently  singular  talent" 

On  reaching  the  house,  she  left  him  in  her  little 
garden,  where  the  paths  were  so  narrow  and  the  flowers 
so  abundant  that  he  could  hardly  turn  round.  As  he 
crossed  the  court-yard  he  could  not  help  smiling,  for 
there  lay  the  fire-wood  as  neatly  sawn,  split  and  piled 
up  as  if  it  formed  a  part  of  the  building  and  were  never 
to  be  moved  from  its  present  place.  All  the  fanning 
utensils  and  implements  stood  clean  and  in  their  proper 
places;  the  little  house  was  painted  red  and  white  and  gave 
one  pleasure  to  behold.  Everything  that  can  be  produced 
by  a  mechanical  skill  which,  though  ignorant  of  the  strict 
relations  and  proportions  of  beau^,  works  for  our  needs, 
for  durability  and  for  cheerfulness,  seemed  to  be  united  on 
this  spot.  His  dinner  was  sent  up  to  his  room,  and  he  had 
abundant  leisure  for  meditation.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  fact  that  now  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  another  interesting  woman  who  had  stood  in 
close  relation  to  Lothario.  "It  is  but  just,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "that  such  a  superior  man  should  attract  women 
of  superior  mind  to  himself.  How  far  the  influence  of 
real  worth  and  manliness  spreads!  If  only  other  men 
did  not  come  off  so  short!  Come  now,  Wilhelm,  omfess 
your  fear.  When  you  meet  your  lovely  Amazon  again, 
that  being  of  beings,  you  will  find  her  after  all,  in  spite 
of  all  your  hopes  and  dreams,  to  your  shame  and  humflit- 
tion — his  affianced  bride!" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WiLHELM  had  been  spending  a  restless  and  ratlief 
tedioQS  afternoon,  when  towards  evening  the  door  opened 
and  a  pretty  hunter-boy  entered  with  a  polite  bow; 
"Shall  we  go  for  a  walkl"  said  the  young  fellow,  and  as 
he  spoke  WUhelm  recognised  Therfese's  beautiful  eyes, 

"Forgive  me  this  masquerade  dress."  she  saidj  "I  am 

sorry  to  say  it  is  nothing  else  now.     Uut  as  I  am  to  tell 

.  .1111  about  the  days  when  I  was  so  fond  of  wearing  it,  I 

i>e  tried  to  bring  them  back  lo  my  memory  as  vividly 

,  I  can.    Come;  the  very  place  where  we  have  so  often 

ted  from  our  hunting  excursions  and  walks,  shall 
-ic.iQS  to  this  end." 

They  started,  and  on  the  way  Ther^se  said  tt 
.mpanion:  "It  is  not  fair  that  1  should  be  the  only  one' 
■  speak.    You  know  enough  of  me  already,  and  I 
iihing  about  you.    Tell  me  a  little  about  yourself  nowj 
;  j[  I  may  be  encouraged  to  lay  my  own  history  ai 
^  If cumstancea  before  you." 

"Unfortunately,"  replied  Wilhelm,  "I  have  nothing  to 
lell  but  one  succession  of  mistakes  and  errors,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  one  from  whom  I  would  rather  hide  my 
iplicated  and  entangled  circumstances,  both  past  and 
It,  than  yourself.  Your  look — everything  that  sur- 
bjran — your  entire  selfand  your  behaviour,  convince 
t  you  can  rejoice  in  your  past  life — that  your  patli 
WD  fair,  pure  and  consistcnt^that  you  have  lost  no 
1  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  yourself." 
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story."  They  walked  on,  and  in  the  midst  of  some 
general  talk  Thec^se  said  to  him:  "Are  you  freel" 

"I  believe  I  am,"  he  answered,  "but  I  do  not  wish 
to  be." 

"Good!"  she  said;  "that  indicates  a  complicated 
romance,  and  shows  me  that  you  too  have  something 
to  tell." 

As  she  said  this  they  ascended  a  hill,  and  established 
themselves  under  a  large  oak-tree,  which  spread  its  shadow 
far  around  them.  "Here,"  said  Ther^se, — "under  this 
German  tree  I  will  tell  you  the  history  of  a  German 
maiden;  listen  to  me  patiently. 

"My  father  was  one  of  the  substantial  nobility  of  this 
province,  a  cheerful,  clear-sighted,  active,  brave  man;  a 
tender  father,  faithful  friend,  and  excellent  manager  of 
his  affairs;  indeed,  a  man  in  whom  I  knew  but  one  fault, 
and  that  was  a  too  great  indulgence  towards  a  wife  who 
did  not  know  bis  real  worth.  It  is  sad  thai  1  should  be 
obliged  to  say  this  of  my  own  mother.  Her  character  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  his.  She  was  hasty,  fickle,  destitute  of 
affection  either  for  her  house  or  for  me,  her  only  child; 
extravagant,  but  beautiful,  intellectual,  full  of  talent,  and 
the  delight  of  the  circle  which  she  knew  how  to  draw 
around  her.  It  was  not  a  numerous  society  certainly,  or 
it  did  not  remain  long  together.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
men;  women  never  felt  themselves  at  ease  by  her  side, 
and  still  less  could  she  tolerate  the  merits  of  any  other 
woman.  I  was  like  my  father,  both  in  form  and  mind. 
Just  as  a  duckling  runs  into  the  water  directly  it  leaves 
the  shell,  so  the  kitchen  and  store-room,  the  bams  and 
lofts,  were  my  element  from  my  earliest  youth,  and  the 
order  and  cleanliness  of  the  house  my  one  instinct  and 
only  aim,  even  while  I  was  still  a  playing  child.  This 
pleased  my  father,  and   step  by  step  he  provided  mj 
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rliildi&h   el^'orls  and  desires  with  the  moat  appropriate 
ciuijloymcni.     My  mother,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  like* 
mc,  and  did  nol  for  a.  moment  conceal  her  dislike. 

"As  I  grew  older,  my  own  activity  and  my  father's 
lo^'c  grew  stronger.     When  we  were  alone  taking  a  walk 
ri  the  fields,  or  I  was  helping  him  to  look  through  his 
.i  tounts,   1  could  feel  how   happy  he  was.     When  I 
.i.ikcd  into  his  eyes,  it  seemed  as  if  1  were  looking  into 
w  own;  for  it  was  in  my  eyes  that  the  perfect  resem- 
l.ince  to  my  father  lay.  But  this  courage,  nay  even  this 
.\pression,  would  vanish  in  my  moilier's  presence.     He 
I',  uiild  excuse  me  gently  when  she  was  angrily  and  un- 
justly blaming  me;  and  he  would  take  my  part,  but  not  as 
if  be  could  protect  me,  only  as  if  he  could  plead  for  my 
good  qualities.     In  the  same  way  he  never  placed  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  any  of  her  fancies,     She  took  a. 
p&ssionale  liking   for  private  theatricals;  a  theatre  was 
pat  Upi  there  was  no  lack  of  men  of  every  age  and  ap- 
pearance   who  were   willing    lo    present  themselves    oa 
the  stage  with  her,  but  women  were  not  so  easy  to  find. 
Lydia  had  been  brought  up  with  me;  she  was  a  pleasant 
girl,  and  had  promised  lo  be  very  lovely,  even  from  her 
c^irliest  childhood.  She  was  obliged  to  take  the  secondary 
■  irU,  an  old  waiting-woman  gave  the  mothers  and  aunts, 
:id    my   mother  kept  the  heroines,  shepherdesses   and 
..■-iding  characters  of  all  sorts  for  her  own  share.    1  can't 
:i  you  how  absurd  it  seemed  lo  me,  to  see  a  number 
■  people  whom  I  knew  so  well,  standing  there  dressed 
[I  and  wanting  to  be  taken  for  something  else  than  they 
illy  were.    To  me  they  were  never  anything  more  than 
:.,'  mother  and  Lydia,  that  Baron  or  the  other  secretary, 
.  Iicther  ihey  appeared  as  princes,  counts  or  peasants; 
^1(1  it  bccnied  incomprehensible  to  me  that  they  could 
^hmUmAAouM  believe  they  were  happy  or  unhappjM 
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in  love  or  indifferent,  avaricious  or  generous,  when  in 
most  cases  I  full  well  knew  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
For  this  reason  I  seldom  remained  among  the  audience; 
I  snuffed  the  candles  for  them,  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  do,  got  supper  ready,  and  the  next  morning, 
long  before  they  were  awake,  used  to  put  away  all  their 
dresses,  which  were  generally  left  thrown  about  in  con- 
fusion the  evening  before. 

"This  kind  of  activity  did  not  displease  my  mother, 
but  I  could  not  win  her  love;  she  despised  me,  and  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  she  has  said  more  than  once 
bitterly:  4f  a  mother  could  be  as  uncertain  as  a  father, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  this  servant-girl  was 
my  daughter.'   I  do  not  deny  that  this  conduct  gradually 
weaned  me  from  her;  I  observed  her  actions  as  if  they 
were   those   of  a  stranger,  and   being   accustomed  to 
watch  the  servants  with  a  falcon's  eye  (the  foundation- 
stone  of  all  good  housekeeping,  be  it  observed  in  pas- 
sing), the  relations  subsisting  between  my  mother  and 
her   acquaintances   could   not   but   strike  me.      It  was 
easy   to   see   that  she   did   not   look   on   all   the  men 
alike;  I  kept  a  sharper  watch,  and  soon  noticed  that 
Lydia  was  her  confidante ,  and  that  this  confidence  had 
led  the  girl  herself  into  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the 
passion  which  she  had  so  often  seen  represented  from 
her  earliest  youth.     I  knew  of  all  the  secret  meetings, 
but  I  was  silent  and  said  nothing  to  my  father;  I  was 
afraid  of  grieving  him.    A  time  came  however  when  I 
was  forced  to  speak.     Some  of  their  undertakings  conk! 
not  be  managed  without  bribing  the  servants,  who  on 
this  began  to  defy  me,  neglect  my  father's  orders,  and 
refuse  to  obey  mine.     The  disorders  arising  from  thii 
conduct  were  not  to  be  borne;  I  told  my  fa&er  alJ^  and 
poured  out  my  grievances  to  hiuL 
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"He  listened  very  quietly.     "My  good  child,'  he  said 
at  last  with  a  smile,   'I  know  everything;   be  calm  £ 
beau  it  patiently;  it  is  only  for  your  sake  that  I  su 
ihese  things  to  go  on.' 

"But  I  was  not  calm;  I  had  no  patience.  In  my  o  _ 
heart  I  blamed  my  father;  I  did  not  believe  that  any 
reason  could  inake  it  necessary  for  him  to  allow  such 
ihini^s.  1  insisted  on  order  being  observed  in  the  house, 
=nd  determined  to  push  mailers  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
"My  mother  had  a  good  fortune  of  her  own,  but 
;-i;nl  more  than  she  ought  to  have  done,  a  fact  which 
!  (.ould  see  caused  many  an  explanation  between  my 
parents.  For  a  long  time  matters  remained  in  the  same 
itate;  at  last  my  mother's  own  love-aiTairs  brought  them 
to  a  kind  of  crisis. 

"Her  principal  admirer  proved  most  glaringly  un- 
-i^hful;  she  took  an  aversion  to  her  house,  the  neighbour- 
iixxl  and,  indeed,  lo  her  entire  circumstances  and  con- 
:;  ?xions.  She  thought  of  going  to  live  on  another  estate, 
<  it  tliat  was  too  lonely;  then  of  removing  into  town; 
r:rc  she  was  not  a  personage  of  sufficient  importance. 
'!o  not  know  what  passed  between  her  and  my  father; 
II  wa»  sufficient  that  at  last  he  resolved,  on  certain  con- 
ditions which  I  did  not  learn,  to  give  his  consent  to  a 
Jounicy  which  she  had  planned  lo  the  south  of  France. 

"Wc  were  free  then,  and  lived  as  if  in  heaven;  in- 
deed, I  believe  my  father  lost  nothing  by  her  absence, 
though  he  paid  a  large  sum  to  purchase  it.  All  our  use- 
less servants  were  dismissed,  and  fortune  seemed  to  fa- 
ruiir  our  orderly  arrangements,  for  we  had  some  very  good 
■  (ITS,  in  which  everything  succeeded  to  the  best  of  our 
i-'hn.  Unfortunately  this  happy  state  of  things  did  not 
uit  long.  Quite  unexpectedly  my  father  had  a  stroke  of 
H^alysis,  which  affected  the  whole  of  his  right  side  an^H 
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deprived  him  of  the  free  use  of  speech.  We  were  obliged 
to  guess  all  his  wishes,  for  he  never  uttered  the  word  he 
had  in  his  mind.  Many  moments  were  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly distressing  to  me  by  this  infirmity;  he  would 
expressly  desire  to  be  alone  with  me,  would  intimate  by 
vehement  gestures  that  every  one  was  to  leave  the  room, 
and  yet  when  we  were  alone,  was  totally  incapable  of 
bringing  out  the  right  word.  His  impatience  became 
excessive,  and  his  condition  grieved  me  to  the  heart  It 
seemed  clear  that  he  had  something  to  say  which  con- 
cerned me  especially.  How  I  longed  to  know  what  it 
was!  Before,  I  had  always  been  able  to  read  ever3rthing 
in  his  eyes,  but  now  every  effort  was  fruitless;  even  his 
eyes  had  ceased  to  speak.  This  much  alone  was  dear  to 
me:  he  wished  for  nothing  and  required  nothing  for  him- 
self; all  his  endeavours  were  only  to  acquaint  me  with 
something,  which,  sad  to  say,  I  never  learnt  He  had  a 
second  attack,  soon  after  which  he  became  totally  inert 
and  incapable  of  action,  and  died  before  long. 

"I  do  not  know  how  the  idea  came  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  mind,  but  I  fancied  that  somewhere  or  other 
he  had  a  hidden  treasure  which  he  wished  me,  rather 
than  my  mother,  to  possess  after  his  death.  "VVhile  he 
was  still  living,  I  looked  for  this  treasure;  I  found  none, 
and  at  his  death  a  seal  was  put  upon  ever3rthing.  I 
wrote  to  my  mother,  offering  to  remain  at  home  as  her 
steward  and  manager;  she  refused  my  offer  and  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  estate.  A  mutual  will  was  found,  in 
which  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  everything  was 
assured  to  my  mother,  and  I  made  dependent  on  ha,  at 
least  during  her  life-time.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  be* 
lieved  I  understood  my  father's  hints;  I  pitied  him  toi 
having  been  so  weak  as  to  act  unjustly  towards  me  evfn 
after  his  death.    Some  of  my  friends  maintained  AH  he 
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^  il  juftt  as  wtll  have  disinherited  me,  and  wanted  n 
to  dispute  the  will;  this  however  I  could  not  resolve 
upon  doing;  I  revered  ray  father's  memory  too  much;  I 
ttutncd  to  fate,  and  had  confidence  in  myself. 

"There  was  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  who  pos- 
sessed large  landed  property,  and  with  whom  1  had  al- 
ways been  on  good  terms.  She  took  me  into  her  house 
with  pleasure,  and  I  soon  learnt  to  superintend  her  house- 
keeping without  difficulty.  Her  life  was  carefully  regu- 
lated, and  she  was  a  lover  of  order;  I  helped  her  faith-  i 
fully  in  all  her  contests  with  her  steward  and  servants,  f 
i  am  neither  mean  nor  suspicious,  but  we  women  are  on 
the  whole  much  more  decidedly  opposed  to  waste  than 
even  rnen.  Fraudulent  dealings  are  insupportable  to  us; 
wc  wish  people  only  to  enjoy  what  they  are  justly  en- 
titled to. 

"Herelwas  in  my  element  again,  and  could  mourn  my 
father's  death  quietly.  My  protectress  was  satisfied  with 
me,  and  only  one  little  circumstance  disturbed  my  peace: 
Lydia  came  back;  my  mother  had  the  cruelty  to  cast 
the  poor  girl  off,  after  she  was  thoroughly  corrupted. 
She  had  learnt  from  my  mother  to  look  upon  passion  as 
s  vocation;  she  was  accustomed  to  restrain  herself  in 
nothing.  On  her  unexpected  reappearance,  my  bene-  i 
factress  took  her  in  too;  Lydia  wished  to  help  me,  but  J 
could  not  accommodate  herself  to  our  ways. 

"About  this  tirae  the  relations  and  future  heirs  of  the 
'  <iy  I  was  living  with,  came  often  to  visit  her  and  amuse 
i-mselvcs  by  hunting.  Lothario  sometimes  accom- 
.  iuied  them,  and  1  soon  noticed  his  manifest  superiority  — 
I  the  rest,  without  however  thinking  at  all  of  myself  aj 
onncxion  with  him.  He  was  polite  to  every  one, 
j  .ydia  soon  seemed  to  attract  his  notice.  1  had  a  g 
deal  to  do,  and  was  seldom  with  the  guests;  when  he" 
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was  present  I  spoke  less  than  usual;  for  I  will  not  deny 
that  animated  conversation  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
very  spice  and  seasoning  of  life.  I  had  enjoyed  talking 
over  everything  that  happened,  with  my  father.  What  is 
not  duly  discussed  is  not  duly  considered.  There  was 
no  one  whom  I  liked  better  to  listen  to  than  Lothario, 
when  he  was  describing  his  travels  and  campaigns.  The 
whole  world  lay  as  clear  and  open  before  him,  as  the 
district  of  country  which  I  had  been  helping  to  manage 
and  cultivate,  before  me.  I  felt  I  was  not  listening  to 
the  marvellous  experiences  of  an  adventurer,  or  the  exag- 
gerated half-truths  of  a  narrow-minded  traveller  who  is 
always  putting  himself  forward  instead  of  the  country 
which  he  is  professing  to  describe;  Lothario  did  not  tell 
us  about  the  places,  he  took  us  to  them;  I  have  seldom 
enjoyed  anything  so  thoroughly. 

''But  one  evening,  when  I  heard  him  speaking  about 
women,  my  pleasure  was  beyond  expression.  The  con- 
versation had  arisen  quite  naturally;  some  ladies  from 
the  neighbourhood  were  visiting  us  and  making  some  of 
the  usual  remarks  about  female  education.  They  said 
that  our  sex  was  treated  unjustly,  that  men  wished  to 
keep  possession  of  all  the  higher  branches  of  cultivation 
for  themselves,  barring  our  way  to  every  science,  and 
only  requiring  us  to  be  dressed-up  dolls  or  good  house- 
keepers. Lothario  said  very  little  to  all  this,  and  did  not 
express  his  opinion  until  some  of  the  party  had  left 
Then  he  exclaimed:  'How  strange  it  is  that  men  should  be 
blamed  for  wishing  to  place  women  in  the  highest  posi- 
tion they  are  capable  of  taking!  For  what  position  can 
be  higher  than  the  government  of  the  house  1  While  the 
husband  has  to  plague  himself  with  out-of-door-afiaiii| 
has  first  to  gain  property  and  then  to  protect  it;  bil 
perhaps  even  to  take  his  share  in  the  government  it  fkfti 
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^^Bwlry,  to  be  dependent  on  circumstances  in  every 
dtrection,  and  indeed  I  mtglil  say,  to  fancy  he  is  ruling 
when  in  reality  he  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind;  has  to 
be  politic  where  he  would  like  to  be  reasonable,  to  dis- 
senible  where  he  wishes  to  be  open,  and  be  false  where  he 
longs  lo  be  true; — while,  for  the  sake  of  ends  which  he 
never  attains,  he  has  every  moment  to  give  up  the 
highest  end  of  ail,  harmony  with  himself— the  prudent 
^Mistress  of  the  house  is  really  governing  within  her 
BBonailli  and  placing  contentment  and  activity  of  every 
^H&td  within  the  reach  of  an  entire  family.  What  greater 
B  Itippiness  can  there  be  for  a  human  being,  than  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  what  he  is  convinced  is  right  and  good, 
and  to  feel  that  the  means  for  working  out  his  ends  lie 
in  his  own  power!  Now  where  can  and  ought  our 
nearest  aims  to  lie.  if  not  at  homel  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  constantly  returning 
and  indispensable  necessities,  if  not  in  the  place  where  we 
rise  in  the  morning  and  He  down  lo  rest  at  night,  and 
■Uierc  kitchen  and  cellar  are  supposed  to  be  always 
:iircd  and  prepared  with  every  kind  of  provision  for 
"Liiselves  and  our  families!  But  what  an  amount  of 
regularity  and  activity  is  needed  to  carry  on  this  never- 
cc&sjng  order  of  tilings,  in  an  unintenupted,  vigourous 
Kicressionl  How  few  are  the  men  to  whom  it  is  given 
to  reappear  regularly  like  the  stars,  and  rule  the  day  as 
well  as  the  night;  to  train  and  model  their  domestic  In- 
struments after  their  own  wills,  to  sow  and  reap,  store 
Op  or  distribute,  and  to  move  on  in  their  own  circle 
ijuictly,  lovingly  and  wisely!  By  means  of  this  home 
govcRuncnt  alone,  and  not  until  she  has  it  frnnty  in  her 
hands,  can  a  woman  make  the  man  she  loves  truly  master; 
by  observation  she  actiuires  every  variety  of  knowledge, 
1  tunu  it  to  account  by  her  energy  and  industry.     In 
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this  way  she  is  dependent  on  no  one,  and  secures  true 
independence — domestic  and  internal — for  her  husband 
He  feels  that  his  property  is  safe,  and  his  earnings  are 
well-used;  he  can  therefore  turn  his  thoughts  to  more 
important  subjects,  and,  should  fortune  favour,  be  that 
to  the  state  which  sits  so  well  upon  his  wife  at  home.' 

''After  this  he  described  the  woman  he  should  wish 
for  as  a  wife.  I  blushed;  he  was  describing  me  exactly. 
I  enjoyed  my  triumph  quietly,  and  all  the  more  because 
I  could  gather  from  the  circumstances  that  he  was 
not  thinking  of  me  personally,  that  in  fact  he  did  not 
know  me.  I  can  recollect  no  pleasanter  feeling  in  my 
whole  life  than  this; — that  a  man  I  so  thoroughly  looked 
up  to  should  prefer,  not  my  person,  but  my  diaracter 
and  most  intrinsic  qualities.  I  felt  it  to  be  such  a  great 
reward  and  such  an  encouragement  for  the  future. 

"When  they  were  all  gone  my  kind  and  worthy  friend 
said  with  a  smile:  'It's  a  pity  that  men  so  often  think 
and  talk  about  things  which  they  never  carry  out  into 
practice;  if  that  were  not  the  case  here  would  have  been 
the  most  capital  match  for  my  dear  Ther^se.'  I  laughed 
at  this,  adding  that  though  certainly  men's  understand- 
ings led  them  to  look  out  for  good  house- wives,  their 
hearts  and  imaginations  made  them  long  for  other 
qualities,  and  that  we  house-wives  had  but  little  chance 
in  the  lists  with  young  and  lovely  girls.  I  said  this  in 
Lydia's  hearing,  for  she  did  not  conceal  that  Lothario 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her,  and,  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  show  her  more  attention  at  every  visit  She 
was  poor ,  and  her  rank  in  life  such  that  she  could  not 
think  of  his  marrying  her,  but  the  delight  of  channing 
and  being  charmed  was  too  much  for  her  powen  of 
resistance.  I  had  never  been  in  love,  and  was  not 
nowy  but  I  must  confess  that  indescribably  ddigktfid 
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s  to  me  to  see  bow  my  character  and  disposition  ' 

[  appreciated,  and  whtre  they  were  ranked  by  a  man 

>  thoroughly  respected,  this  was  not  enotigh  lo  satisfy 

_    I  altogether.    I  began  to  wish  that  lie  could  koow  and 

Ukc  a  personal  interest  in  me.     This  wish  arose  how- 

cx-er,  without  any  decided  thought  as  to  what  might  follow 

from  its  fullilment. 

"The  most  important  service  I  did  my  benefactress 
was  in  trying  to  bring  the  timber  on  her  estate  into 
order.  On  this  valuable  part  of  her  property — the  great 
worth  of  which  was  continually  increasing  by  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  effect  of  circumstances — things,  sad 
say,  were  going  on  in  the  old  slow  way.  There  w 
neither  plan  nor  order  anywhere ,  and  she  was  subjecte< 
l-endless  frauds  and  robberies.  Many  rising  grouni' 
:  perfectly  bare,  and  trees  of  equal  growth  were  only 
■  found  where  the  timber  was  oldest.  I  inspected 
I  whole  myself,  in  company  with  an  experienced  forester; 
^  the  woods  measured,  and  began  felling,  sowing  and 
Bting,  so  that  in  a  short  time  everything  was  in  good 
In  order  to  ride  and  walk  more  easily  through 
f  woods,  I  had  a  suit  of  men's  clothes  made  for  me;  1 
a  great  many  spots,  and  was  feared  everywhere. 

'  "I  heard  that  Lothario  and  his  young  friends  had 
;iiranged  a  shooting-party,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
:  [._-  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  would  show  myself  off, 

r  rather  (not  to  do  myself  an  injustice),  try  to  let  this 
j.i)od,  clever  man  see  what  I  really  was.  I  put  on  my 
boy's  dress,  slung  ray  gun  across  my  shoulder  and  went 
out  with  the  keeper  to  wait  for  the  party  at  the  bouo- 
dttiy.  They  came;  Lothario  did  not  know  mc  at  first; 
p  of  my  benefactress's  nephews  introduced  me  lo  hiin 
r  young  forester,  and  joked  about  my  youUj 
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^nd  good  qualities  so  long  that  at  last  Lothario  re- 
:ognised  me.  The  nephew  seconded  my  intention,  as 
if  the  whole  had  been  a  preconcerted  scheme,  detailing 
most  gratefully  and  minutely  all  I  had  done  for  his  aunt 
and  therefore  for  himself. 

"Lothario  listened  attentively,  began  a  conversation 
with  me,  asked  many  questions  about  the  estates  and  the 
property  lying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  how  much 
I  knew.   I  passed  my  examination  very  well;  I  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  certain  projects  of  improvement;  he  ap- 
proved   them    and    told    me    of   some    similar    cases, 
strengthening   my   reasons  by  making  their   connexion 
clear.     Every  moment  increased  my  satisfaction.     It  was 
fortunate  however  that  I  only  wanted  to  be  known  and 
appreciated,  not  loved;  for  when  we  came  home  I  noticed 
more  than  ever  that  his  attentions  to  Lydia  seemed  to 
betray  a  secret  affection  for  her.     I  had  gained  my  end, 
and  yet  I  was  not  at  peace.     From  that  day  forward  he 
showed  me  sincere  respect  and  a  most  pleasant  con- 
fidence; in  society  he  generally  addressed  me  and  asked 
my  opinion;  and  in  all  domestic  matters  seemed  to  feel 
sure  that  I  must  know  everything.     His  sympathy  was 
exceedingly  encouraging;  he  drew  me  into  the  conversa 
tion  even  when  political  economy  and  finance  were  bcin 
discussed,  and  in  his  absence  I  tried  to  increase  n 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  the  enti 
country.     This  was  not  diflicult;  it  was  only  the  repe 
tion  on  a  large  scale  of  what  I  was  thoroughly  acquainf 
with  on  a  small  one;  but  the  conversation  to  a  ceit 
extent   always   turned  at   last  on  matters  of  econa 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  w 
We  often  spoke  of  the  vast  results  which  it  was  pov 
for  men  to  bring  about  even  with  small  mCMUi*  T 
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^^Hostant  and  consistent  application  of  their  powers, 

^^kd  money. 

^^F    "I  did  not  try  to  check  my  liking  for  Lothario,  and 

^^B  I  thought  I  could  perceive  more   clearly  every  day 

that  Lydia — not   I  —  was  the   cause  of  his  increasingly 

frequent  visits,  I  felt  only  too  soon,  how  strong,  warm, 

pure  and  sincere  was  the  love  I  bore  him.    Lydia  at  last 

was  perfecdy  convinced  that   he  carae  on  her  account; 

she  made  me  her  confidante,  and  these  very  confidences 

were  some  source  of  comfort,  for  what  she  explained  so 

much  to  her  own  advantage  seemed  to  me  of  no  great 

I-  nificance,  and  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  any  wish  for 

■  serious,  lasting  connexion  on  his  side,  though  the  pas- 

ionale  girl's  desire  to  become  his  at  any  price  was  all 

tJie  more  evident. 

^^_^  "Matters  stood  thus,  when  one  day  the  lady  I  lived 

^^H|fti  surprised  mc  by  bringing  a  most  unexpected  pro- 

^^Osal.     "Lothario  makes  you  the  offer  of  his  hand,'  she 

■Jjid;  *he  would  like  to  have  you  at  his  side  through 

:  le."   She  dilated  on  my  qualities,  and  added  what  I  was 

:>  very  glad  to  hear:  Ixithario  was  convinced  that  in  me 

111-  had  found  the  person  he  had  so  long  been  seeking, 

•"This  was  for  me  the  highest  happiness.  A  man 
whom  I  thoroughly  esteemed  had  asked  my  hand — a  man  j 
il  whose  side  and  in  close  connexion  with  whom  I  could  ' 
xc  before  me  a  prospect  of  turning  both  my  natural 
tendencies,  and  the  talents  I  had  gained  by  practice,  to 
ftiU,  free,  cxiended  and  useful  account;  the  sum  of  my 
entire  existence  seemed  to  have  increased  infinitely.     I 

K^Dted:  he  came  himself  and  spoke  with  me  aloneal 
tTc  me  his  hand,  gazed  into  my  eyes,  embraced  tnJB 
pfened  a.  kiss  upon  my  lips.    It  was  the  first  an^| 
'  '  -"^rt.   He  confided  to  me  the  entire  position  of  hb  affainn 
' 'lling  me  what  his  American  campaign  bad  cost  him,  to.  1 
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what  extent  he  had  encumbered  his  estate  with  debts, 
and  how  these  matters  had  led  to  some  differences  be- 
tween himself  and  his  great-uncle:  that  the  worthy  man 
really  wished  to  provide  for  him,  but  in  his  own  fashion, 
by  giving  him  a  rich  wife,  while  of  course  any  right- 
thinking  man  could  only  be  really  helped  by  a  domestic 
one:  but  that  he  hoped  by  his  sister's  influence  to 
persuade  the  old  man.  He  laid  before  me  the  state  of 
his  fortune,  with  all  his  plans  and  prospects,  and  begged 
me  to  work  with  him.  But  our  engagement  was  to  be 
a  secret  until  his  uncle  had  consented  to  it. 

'^He  was  scarcely  gone  when  Lydia  came  and  asked 
me:  'Had  he  perhaps  said  anything  about  her?'  I  said 
*No,'  and  wearied  her  with  dry  housekeeping  talk.  She 
was  restless  and  out  of  humour,  and  his  behaviour,  when 
he  came  again,  did  not  improve  her  state  of  mind. 

"But  I  see  the  sun  is  setting!  That  is  fortunate  for 
you;  you  would  else  have  had  to  hear  the  story  I  am  so 
fond  of  repeating  over  to  myself  in  all  its  minutest  de- 
tails. Let  me  pass  on  quickly;  we  are  coming  to  an 
epoch  in  my  tale  over  which  it  is  not  well  to  linger. 

"Lothario  introduced  me  to  his  delightful  and  ex- 
cellent sister,  and  she  with  great  tact  contrived  to  present 
me  to  their  uncle.  I  won  the  old  man's  heart;  he  gave 
his  consent  to  our  wishes,  and  I  went  back  to  my  bene- 
factress with  the  happy  news.  The  matter  ceased  to  be 
a  secret  in  the  house;  Lydia  heard  of  it,  and  treated  it 
as  an  impossibility.  At  last,  however,  when  it  was  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  she  vanished  suddenly,  and  no  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  her. 

"The  marriage-day  drew  on.  I  had  often  asked  him 
to  give  me  his  picture,  and  one  day,  just  as  he  was  gqing 
to  ride  away,  I  reminded  him  of  his  promise.  'Yon 
have  forgotten/  he  said,  'to  give  me  the  case  yoa 
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it  fined  into.'     This  was  true.     I  had  received  a  present 

^ftpto  a  fneod  which  I  vaJued  very  much.     A  monogram 

B^ovea  in  her  hair  was   fastened  under  the  glass,  and 

^Bhlun  was  a  blank  sheet  of  ivory  on  which  her  likeness 

V%Bs  just  going  ID  have  been  painted,  when,  sad  to  say, 

death  snatched  her  from  me.     Lothario's  love  had  come 

to  make  me  happy  while  I  was  sulTering  from  her  loss, 

and  I  wislied  the  vacant  place  left  in  her  present  to  be 

filled  up  by  his  picture. 

"I  ran  to  my  room,  fetched  my  jewel-box  and  opened 
it  in  hia  presence.  The  moment  he  looked  in  he  noticed 
a  kickci  with  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  look  it  up,  examined 
it  attentively  and  asked  in  a  hurried  tone:  'Whose  like- 
ness is  thisi'  'My  mother's,'  I  answered.  'I  could  have 
sworn,'  he  said,  'that  it  was  the  picture  of  a  Frau  von 
Saint  Alhan,  whom  1  met  some  years  ago  in  Switzerland.' 
Yes,'  said  I  smiling,  'it  is  one  and  the  same  person; 
iLi  made  the  acquaintance  of  your  mother-in-law  with- 
■yji  knowing  it.  Saint  Alban  is  the  romantic  name  under 
winch  my  mother  travels;  she  is  bearing  it  at  the  present 
moment  in  Francel' 

'"I  am  the  most  miserable  of  menl'  he  cried,  throw- 
ing the  picture  hack  into  the  box,  covering  his  eyes  with 
A  hand  and  rushing  out  of  the  room.  He  threw  him- 
1  on  his  horse,  I  ran  on  to  the  balcony  and  called 
:!*.r  him;  he  fumed  round,  waved  his  hand  to  me  and 
ijc  quickly  away^I  have  never  seen  him  since." 

The   sun  went  down;  Ther^se   looked   fixedly    into 
■-    r«d  glow,  and  both  her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with 
v.us. 

She  was  silent  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  bands  or 
r  friend;  he  kissed  it  sympathisingly;  she  dried 
B  tears  and  stood  up.    "Let  us  return,"  she  said,  "and 
■  Ihou^it  for  those  at  home." 

'«  Utiaa'i  /<fftt%i,.„k,f.  It.  \\ 
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Their  conversation  on  the  way  back  was  not  very 
animated;  they  came  in  at  the  garden-gate  and  saw 
Lydia  sitting  on  a  bench;  she  rose,  avoided  them  and 
went  into  the  house;  she  had  a  paper  in  her  hand,  and 
two  little  girls  were  with  her.  "I  see,"  said  Ther^ 
"that  she  is  still  carrying  about  Lothario's  letter;  it  is  her 
only  consolation.  In  it  he  tells  her  that  directly  he  is 
well  she  shall  come  back  to  live  in  his  house,  and  begs 
her  in  the  meantime  to  remain  quietly  with  me.  She 
hangs  on  these  words  and  consoles  herself  with  his  letter, 
but  his  friends  are  quite  out  of  favour." 

While  she  was  speaking  the  two  children  had  come 
up.  They  gave  their  evening  greeting  to  Therise,  and 
an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the  house  during 
her  absence. 

"Here  you  see  another  of  my  occupations,"  she  said. 
'^  Lothario's  excellent  sister  and  I  have  made  an  agree- 
ment to  train  up  a  number  of  children  between  us;  I 
take  the  active  and  industrious  little  housekeepers,  and 
she  teaches  those  who  give  proof  of  possessing  quieter 
and  more  refined  talents:  it  is  only  fair  that  the  happi- 
ness of  future  husbands  and  families  should  be  provided 
for  in  every  way.  A  new  era  in  your  life  will  begin 
with  the  knowledge  of  my  noble,  delightful  friend.  Her 
beauty  and  goodness  make  her  worthy  the  adoration  of 
the  whole  world."  Wilhelm  did  not  trust  himself  to  say 
that  he  knew  the  beautiful  Countess  already,  and  that  his 
transitory  connexion  with  her  would  be  a  source  of  never- 
ceasing  pain  to  him;  he  was  very  glad  that  Ther^  did 
not  continue  the  conversation,  and  that  her  duties  obliged 
her  to  go  in  doors.  He  was  now  alone,  and  this  last 
intelligence, — that  the  young  and  lovely  Countess  had 
been  forced  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  her  hqqpi- 
ness  by  a  life  of  charity, — made  him  very  sad«    He  Mk 
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thai  m  her  case  it  could  only  be  the  necessity  of  divertinj^ 
het  thoughts,  that  led  her  to  put  a  hope  of  making  others" 
hsppy,  in  the  place  of  her  own  glad  enjoyment  of  life; 
and  he  considered  Ther^se  very  fortunate,  inasmuch  as 
that  sad  and  sudden  change  in  her  outward  circumstances 
K^d  necessitated  no  change  in  herself.  "He  is  the  hap- 
'^ost  man"  exclaimed  Wilhelm,  "who  is  not  obliged  to 
■  t-ii  away  his  whole  former  life,  in  order  to  place  himself 
in  harmony  with  his  fate." 

Ther^se  came  in  to  his  room,  excusing  herself  for  dis- 
turbing him.  "My  entire  library,"  she  said,  "is  contained 
io  (his  closet  in  the  wall;  it  consists  rather  of  books  that 
I  do  not  care  to  throw  away,  than  of  those  I  wish  to 
keep.  I.ydia  has  asked  for  a  religious  book,  and  I  dare 
Uj  there  will  be  one  or  two  among  the  rest  People 
who  are  worldly  enough  the  whole  year,  fancy  they  must 
be  pious  in  time  of  trouble;  they  look  on  goodness  and 
BMirality  as  a  medicine  to  be  taken  with  loathing,  and 
Doljr  when  you  feel  ill;  and  on  clergymen  and  moralists 
as  nothing  but  physicians,  whom  it  is  expedient  to  get 
oat  of  the  house  as  soon  as  you  can.  1  am  glad  to  con- 
fess, on  the  contrary,  that  religion  and  morality  seem  to 
me  more  like  a  diet,  but  a  diet  that  only  answers  its 
purpose  when  I  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  never 
lose  sight  of  it  during  the  entire  year." 

She  searched  among  the  books  and  found  a  few  so- 
ld works  of  religious  edification.     "It  was  from  my 
■*  said  Therfee,  "that  Lydia  learnt  to  take  refuge 
books.     Novels  and  plays  were  her  life  so  long 
her  lovers  remained  faithful;  their  departure  brought 
thcfe  books  back  into  favour  direcdy.     But,  indeed,  on 
the  whole,"  she  went  on,  "I  can  never  understand  how 
lie  have  come  to  believe  that  God  speaks  to  us  by 
of  books  and  htsloiics.     The  man  whose  relalioq  J 
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to  the  universe  is  not  directly  revealed  to  him  by  that 
universe  itself;  whose  own  heart  does  not  tell  him  what 
he  owes  to  himself  and  others,  will  not  be  likely  to  learn 
it  from  books,  whose  chief  use  really  lies  in  giving  names 
to  our  errors." 

She  left  Wilhelm  alone,  and  he  passed  the  evening 
in  looking  through  her  little  libraiy.  It  was  really  a  mere 
chance  collection. 

Ther^se  remained  alwa]rs  the  same  during  the  few 
days  that  Wilhelm  spent  in  her  house.  She  told  him  at 
intervals,  and  very  circumstantially,  all  the  consequences 
of  what  had  occurred  to  her.  Days,  hours,  places  and 
names  were  all  distinctly  present  to  her  memory,  and  we 
will  now  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  it  is  necessary  for 
our  readers  to  know. 

Unfortunately  the  reason  of  Lothario's  sudden  de- 
parture was  only  too  easy  to  explain.  He  had  met 
Ther^se's  mother  on  her  journey,  and  had  been  struck 
by  her  attractions;  she  had  not  been  niggardly  in  her 
use  of  them,  and  so  this  unfortunate  and  quickly-passing 
romance  had  separated  him  from  marriage  with  the 
woman  who  seemed  to  have  been  created  expressly  for 
him.  As  for  Ther^se,  she  remained  in  the  pure  and 
untainted  circle  of  her  own  occupations  and  duties.  It 
became  known  that  Lydia  had  been  staying  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood secretly.  She  was  rejoiced  that  the  marriage 
had  not  taken  place,  though  the  reasons  for  this  were 
unknown  to  her.  She  tried  to  approach  Lothario,  and  he, 
more  from  despair  than  from  affection,  as  it  seemed — 
more  surprised  into  the  thing  than  moved  by  re&ectioo 
— more  from  efinui  than  from  any  definite  purpose,  had 
met  her  wishes. 

Ther^se  had  borne  this  quietly;  she  laid  daim  to  ao- 
thing  further  from  him  now;  and,  indeed,  even  if  he  hid 
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been  her  husband,  she  might  perhaps  have  had  courage 
to  put  up  with  such  a  connexion,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
interfere  with  her  domestic  order;  at  least  she  often  said, 
that  a  woman  who  managed  her  household  thoroughly 
well,  could  afford  to  take  no  notice  of  such  fancies  in 
her  husband,  and  always  feel  sure  of  his  return  to  her. 

Ther^se's  mother  had  soon  brought  her  own  pecu- 
niary affairs  into  disorder,  for  which  her  daughter  had  to 
suffer,  as  she  received  but  little  money  from  her.  The 
old  lady,  Therise's  benefactress,  died,  leaving  her  her 
own  little  freehold  and  a  very  fair  capital  as  legacy, 
Ther^se  knew  at  once  how  to  adapt  herself  to  these  al- 
tered and  narrowed  circumstances;  Lothario  offered  her 
a  better  property,  empioying  Jamo  to  negotiate  the 
affair;  Ther^se  however  refused.  "I  wish  to  prove, even 
in  small  things,"  she  said,  "that  I  was  worthy  to  have 
shared  great  ones  with  him;  but  one  thing  I  do  reserve 
to  myself:  and  that  is,  that  if  ever  chance  should  place 
me  in  any  difficulty,  whether  in  respect  to  my  own  affairs 
or  those  of  others,  I  may  at  once  and  without  hesitation 
resort  to  my  valuable  friend," 

Nothing  is  less  liable  to  remain  hidden  and  unused 
than  well-directed  action.  Therise  was  scarcely  settled 
on  her  little  estate,  when  the  neighbours  began  to  seek 
her  nearer  acquaintance  and  ask  her  advice;  and  the 
new  owner  of  the  property  lying  nearest  her  own,  gave 
her  clearly  to  understand  that  it  only  rested  with  herself 
to  accept  his  hand,  and  become  heiress  to  the  greatei 
part  of  his  estates.  This  she  had  already  mentioned  to 
Wilhelm,  and  in  alluding  to  it  had  jested  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  suitable  and  unsuitable  marriages. 

"There  is  nothing,"  she  said,  "that  sets  people's 
tongues  going  more  than  what  they  call  an  unsuitable 
match;  and  yet  there  are  usually  many  more  unsuitable 
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than  suitable  ones;  for  how  seldom  do  the  most  nnr 
riages  look  anything  but  very  doubtful  after  a  short  time! 
The  mingling  of  different  classes  by  majrriage  only  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  misalliance  in  so  far  as  the  one 
party  cannot  sympathise  in  those  natural  and  acquiied 
habits  of  the  other  which  have  become  as  it  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  him.  Different  classes  have  diHerent 
modes  of  living,  which  they  can  neither  share  with  one 
aoother  nor  exchange;  and  for  this  reason  such  marriages 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  but  exceptions, 
and  very  happy  ones,  are  quite  possible.  In  the  same 
way  the  marriage  of  a  young  girl  to  an  elderly  man  ii 
always  a  doubtful  proceeding,  and  yet  1  have  sometimes 
seen  it  turn  out  well.  1  only  know  one  kind  of  marriage 
that  could  be  called  a  thoroughly  unsuitable  one  for 
myself:  a  marriage  where  I  should  be  expected  to  live 
as  an  idle  fine  lady  in  the  midst  of  show  and  ceremony: 
why,  I  would  rather  give  my  hand  to  any  honest  Eairoet's 
son  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Wilhelm  now  began  to  think  of  returning  to  Lothario. 
and  begged  his  new  friend  to  procure  him  at  least  a  few 
parlmg  words  with  Lydia.  The  impetuous  girl  allowed 
herself  to  be  persuaded;  Wilhelm  spoke  kindly  to  her. 
and  she  answered:  "I  have  overcome  my  first  anguish; 
I  shall  never  cease  lo  love  Lothario,  but  now  I  see  what 
his  friends  are,  and  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  such  men 
about  him.  The  Abb^  is  capable  of  leaving  people  in 
their  need — nay,  even  of  plunging  them  into  it — for  the 
sake  of  one  of  Jiis  own  wJiims;  the  doctor  would  like  lo 
make  everything  smooth  and  level;  Jarno  has  no  heart, 
and  you— certainly  no  priodple.  Go  on  as  you  have 
begun — let  those  three  men  make  a  tool  of  you;  they 
will  give  you  many  more  such  missions  to  perform.  I 
knew  that  mf  ^te^tvce  had  been  distasteful  to  them  for 
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^^Hmg  time;  not  because  I  had  discovered  their  secret, 
^^OTt  because  !  had  watched  them,  and  saw  that  they  had 
one.  What  was  the  reason  of  those  loclced-up  rooms 
and  strange  passages?  Why  is  no  one  allowed  to  go 
into  tlie  great  tower?  Why  did  they  banish  me  to  my 
own  room  whenever  they  couldl  I  will  confess  that  if 
was  jealousy  which  firet  led  me  to  this  discovery.  I  wj 
a&aid  that  a  more  fortunate  rival  was  hidden 
where.  [  do  not  think  so  now;  I  am  sure  that  Lothariff 
loves  roe  and  would  not  deceive  me,  but  I  am  etiually 
sure  that  he  is  being  deceived  by  his  false  and  artful 
friends.  If  you  really  wish  to  deserve  well  at  his  hands, 
if  your  guilty  conduct  towards  me  is  ever  to  be  forgiven 
you,  then  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  those  people! 
But  what  am  1  hoping  for?  Give  him  this  letter;  repeat 
its  contenU:  that  I  shall  love  him  for  ever,  that  1  trust 
I  his  words.  Ah!"  she  cried,  rising  and  weeping  on 
:  fiertse's  neck,  "he  is  surrounded  by  my  enemies;  they 
ill  try  to  persuade  him  that  I  have  sacrificed  nothing 

■  ic  his  sake;  and  even  the  best  men  are  glad  to  hear 

■  .jt  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  them,  and  that  they  have 
15  need  to  be  grateful." 

Wilhelm's  parting  from  Ther^se  was  more  cheerful; 
Ute  hoped  that  they  might  meet  again,  "You  know  me 
thoroughly,"  she  said;  "this  time  you  have  always  allowed 
we  to  talk,  but  next  time  it  will  be  your  duty  to  return 
f  frankness." 
On  hia  way  back  he  had  leisure  to  think  over  this 
I  bright  apparition  as  she  stood  out  vividly  in 
I  memory.  What  confidence  she  liad  awakened  in 
■il  lie  thought  of  Mignon  and  Felix,  and  how  happy 
ft  children  would  be  under  such  care;  then  of  himself, 
i  of  Ibe  delight  it  would  be  to  live  near  a  human  being 
e  character  was  so  entirely  clear  and  transparent  atj 
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.,^..-<5^  .Vs  he  came  nearer  to  the  castle  the  old 
.wi  vich  its  many  corridors  and  side-buildings  struck 
:.,  'Ore  than  ever,  and  he  resolved  to  question  Jamo 
.^  .:ic  Abbe  on  this  matter  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

/^N    reaching   the   castle   Wilhelm    found    Lothario 

■I     ic  road  to  perfect   recovery;  the  doctor   and  the 

.juc  had  left,  and  Jamo  was  there  alone.     The  patient 

.Oil  began  to  ride  on  horseback  as  usual ,  sometimes 

^jiic,  sometimes  with  his  friends.    His  conversation  was 

■^iious  .md  pleasing,  instructive  and  enlivening  at  the 

.tiiic  lime;   and  there  were  often  traces  of  a  delicate 

^^udibihty  which  he  would  try  to  hide,  and  almost  seemed 

•.I  'name  if  it  persisted  in  appearing  against  his  will. 

Vhus  on  one  occasion  at  supper  he  was  silent,  though 

L  am  sure  you  have  had  an  adventure  to-day,"  said 
:uuo  M  last;  ^and  I  should  say,  a  pleasant  one." 

How 'well  you  understand  your  friends!"  answered 

siuiario.     ^Yes,  I  met  with  a  very  agreeable  adventure. 

..  .Liiother  time  it  might  not  perhaps  have  made  such  a 

.«ioJiit  impression  on  me,  but  to-day  I  happened  to  be 

'.  susceptible  mood.  As  evening  came  on  I  was  riding 

.wv*^h  the  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a 

..J  I  used  often  to  take  in  former  years.     My  illness 

.,  'uve  told  upon  me  more  than  I  thought  it  had;  I 

.    ii^aessible;  and  as  my  strength  revived  it  seemed  as 

.cic  new-bom.     Every  object  on  the  road  looked 

^  .^   ;  used  to  look  in  former  years;  it  is  veiy  long 

>y^    u>(^^  have  seemed  so  fair,  so  lovely  or  so  cfaaim- 

v«  M^  1  ^^^  ^At  this  feeling  arose  from 
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^^Pb  I  allowed  myself  to  enjoy  it,  and  as  I  rode  on  geody  ' 

^I^feegan  lo  understand  that  people  might  even  learn  to 

love  an   illness  which   attunes   the  mind  to  such  sweet 

feelings.     Perhaps  you  know   why  I  used   to   take  that 

road  so  oftenl" 

"If  1  remember  rightly,"  said  Jamo,  "it  was  a  litUe   ■ 
love-afiair  with  one  of  the  farmers'  daughters," 

"ll  might  be  called  a  great  one,"  replied  Lothario; 

"for  we  loved  each  other  very  much,  we  were  quite  in 

earnest,  and  our  love  lasted  tolerably  long.     It  chanced 

to-day  that  everything  concurred  to  remind  me  forcibly 

^^Df  those  early  days  of  our  love.    The  boys  were  shaking 

^bte  cockchafers  down  from  the  trees,  and  the  ash-leaves 

^KvK  just  at  the  point  they  bad  reached  on  the  day  I 

^Bnt  saw  her.      It   was  a  long    time  since  I  had  seen 

^sJargaret,  for  she  had  married  far  from  here,  and  it  was 

t]uite  by  chance  that  I  heard  she  had  come  a  few  weeks 

ago  to  visit  her  father." 

"Then  your  ride  was  not  quite  accidenlall" 
IJL  "I  will  not  deny,"  said  Lothario,  "that  1  warned  to 
^^■eet  her  again.  As  I  came  near  their  house,  I  saw  her 
^Hhtfaer  sitting  at  the  door,  and  a  child  of  about  a  year 
old  standing  by  him.  As  I  came  closer,  a  woman  looked 
hurriedly  out  of  the  upstairs  window,  and  on  coming  stilt 
nearer  1  heard  some  one  rush  down  the  stairs.  I  was 
sure  it  must  be  Margaret,  and  had  better  confess  the  fact 
(hat  I  flattered  myself  she  had  recognised  me  and  was 
hastening  to  meet  me.  But  how  ashamed  I  felt  when 
she  darted  out  of  the  front  door,  snatched  up  the  child 
who  was  standing  rather  near  the  horses,  and  carried  it 
into  the  Uousel  It  ivas  an  unpleasant  feeling  for  me, 
aad  the  only  consolation— a  poor  one  indeedl^for  my 
wounded  vanity,  was  that  I  fancied  I  could  delect  a 
perceptible  blush  on  her  neck  and  on  the  one  ear  which 
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was  uncovered.  I  drew  up  my  horse  and  spoke  to  her 
father,  casting  sidelong  glances  at  the  windows  mean- 
while, in  the  hope  that  her  face  might  appear  at  one  or 
other  of  them,  but  I  could  discover  no  trace  of  her.  I 
did  not  like  to  ask  any  questions  and  rode  on.  My 
annoyance  was  in  some  degree  lessened  by  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  admiration,  for  though  I  had  hardly  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  face,  she  seemed  to  be  scarcely  changed 
at  all,  and  yet  ten  years  is  a  long  space  of  time!  In- 
deed, she  seemed  to  me  to  look  even  younger;  just  as 
slight  in  her  figure  and  elastic  in  her  tread;  her  neck  if 
possible  still  more  graceful  than  it  used  to  be,  and  her 
cheek  as  susceptible  to  its  former  lovely  blush.  Yet  she 
is  the  mother  of  six  children;  indeed,  for  ought  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  more!  This  apparition 
agreed  so  well  with  the  enchanted  world  around  me,  that 
I  rode  on,  feeling  younger  than  ever,  and  did  not  turn 
back  until  I  reached  the  next  wood  and  the  sun  was 
sening.  Though  the  falling  dew  reminded  me  of  tiie 
doctor  s  orders  and  it  would  most  likely  have  been  more 
prudent  to  ride  straight  home,  I  took  the  road  that  led 
by  the  farm-house.  The  garden  is  only  surrounded  by 
a  slight  hedge,  and  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman  walking 
up  and  down  in  iL  I  rode  along  the  foot-path  to  the 
hedge,  and  found  myself  not  far  from  the  very  person  I 
wanted. 

*' Though  the  setting  sun  shone  in  my  eyes,  I  could 
see  that  she  was  busy  close  to  the  fence,  which  hardly 
screened  her  from  me.  I  fancied  I  could  recognise  my 
old  love,  and  on  coming  up  to  her  stopped  my  horse,  not 
without  some  stirring  at  my  heart  A  few  tall  wild-rose 
sprays,  which  a  gentle  breeze  was  waving  to  and  fro, 
prevented  me  from  seeing  her  figure  distinctly.  I  spoke 
to  her  and  asked  how  she  was.    She  answered  in  a  low 
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'Quile  welL'     In  the  meantime  I  perceived  that  a 

child  was  puUing  up  flowers  behind  ihe  hedge,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  her  where  her  other  children 
were.  'This  is  not  my  child,'  she  said;  'il  would  be  early 
indeed.'  At  that  moment  the  rose  sprays  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  face  clearly,  and  1  was  com- 
pletely puizled.  It  was  my  old  love,  and  it  was  not;  if 
anything,  younger  and  almost  lovelier  than  she  had  been 
ten  years  ago.  'But  are  not  you  the  farmer's  daughter!' 
I  said  in  my  perplexity.  'No,'  she  answered,  'I  am  her 
niece.'  'You  are  strangely  like  one  another,'  I  replied. 
■  Ves,  so  every  one  says  who  knew  her  ten  years  ago.' 

"I  went  on  asking  her  various  tiueslious;  my  error 
was  pleasant  to  me,  though  1  had  discovered  it,  and  I 
could  not  tear  myself  away  from  this  living  image  of  my 
fomier  happiness.  Meanwhile  the  child  had  left  us  aod- 
gone  towards  Ihe  pond  in  search  of  flowers.  She  tool 
leave  of  me  and  ran  after  it. 

"I  had  now  however  learned  that  my  former  love^ 
a  really  at  her  father's  house,  and  as  I  rode  home  my 
Kights  were  busy  in  conjecturing  whether  it  had  been 
S  or  her  niece  who  had  snatched  the  child  away  from 
t  horses.     I  went  through  the  whole  scene  in  my  own 
I  several  times,  and  I  do  not  know  when  anything 
■  aifecied  me  more  pleasantly.     But  I  see  clearly  that 
1  still    ill,  and  we  must  beg  the  doctor  to  deliver  us 
a  all  remaining  traces  of  such  a  frame  of  mind." 
I  With  confidential  confessions  of  pretty  love-affairs  it 
1  happens  as  with  the  telling  of  ghost -stories;  tell 
;  and  the  others  follow  of  themselves. 
Our  little  party  found  abundant  material  of  this  de- 
ScripUoo  in  looking  back  on  their  jiast  lives.     Lothario 

Kthc  most  to  tell.    Jarno's  stories  ail  bore  one  pe< 
lOer,  and  we  know  already  what  Wilhelm's 
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Hi:  trembled  all  the  time,  lesl 
J.  remind  him  of  his  advcr.ii::e 

■•_i   in  reality  nothing  was  furhsr 

>.i;d  Lothario,  "that  there  is  in  the 
...i'.llt  than  to  feel  one's  heart  opu-tiin^ 
.  .,.■  new  object  after  a  pause  of  in- 
rtoisld  willingly  have  given  up  that 
,  !:ie,  if  fate  would  only  have  united 
'■Ve  cannot  be  always  young  men, 
o  be  always  children.  What  can  a 
'f  world — -knows  what  he  has  to  do 
vtn  it- -wish  for  more,  than  for  a  wife 
.■\tt:iere  with  liim,  and  prepare  every- 
■fsi:  energy  will  pursue  what  his  onit 
;  .'ver,  and  whose  activity  can  expand 
■Ai'ile  his  may  only  pursue  one  strai.jht 
■-■.iven  I  had  dreamed  of  with  Thcre-ic! 
'I'jssionedand  extravagant  bliss,  but  one 
■  '..lin  life  on  earth ;  order  in  prosperiiy, 
r.y.  care  in  the  smallest  trifles,  and  a 
rehend  the  greatest  matters  and  yet  :o 
■lecessary.  1  saw  that  she  was  endowed 
;s  whose  development  we  admire,  whi-n 
,'f  women  who  strike  us  as  far  superio: 
:  clear  discernment  of  circumstance^. 
:;iiergencies,   and   certainty    in    details, 

*  ell-being  of  the  whole,  though  scarcely 

•  to  have  been  spent  upon  il.  YoJ 
•,■."  he  said  turning  to  Wilhelm  with  a 
..   forsaken  Aurelia  for  Therese;  with 

."I'k  forward  to  a  bright  and  cheerful 
.  A-rmer  it  was  not  possible  to  imagine 
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"I  will  not  deny,"  said  Wilhelm,  "thai  I  came  here* 
with  a  great  deal  of  bitter  feeling  towards  you  in  my 
hean,  and  had  resolved  to  blame  your  conduct  to  Aurelia 
very  severely." 

"Vcs,  and  it  was  worthy  of  blame,"  replied  Lothario, 
"I  ought  never  to  have  confounded  my  friendship  for 
her  with  the  feeling  of  love,  or  to  have  forced  an  ad- 
miration which  she  could  neither  excite  nor  retain  into 
the  place  of  the  esteem  which  she  really  deserved.  Sad 
to  say,  she  was  not  amiable  when  she  loved  — 
g;reatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  any  woman." 

"Well,  be  it  so!"  replied  Wilhelm.  "We  cannot 
ways  avoid  what  still  may  be  blameworthy;  we  canni 
always  prevent  our  opinions  and  actions  from  being 
turned  out  of  their  right  and  natural  course  in  a  remark- 
able way;  but  still  there  are  certain  duties  which  never 
ought  to  be  lost  sight  of.  May  Aurelia's  ashes  rest  in 
peace!  She  was  our  friend,  and  we  will  strew  flowers 
tenderly  on  her  grave  without  reproaching  ourselves  or 
blaming  her.  At  this  very  grave  however,  where  the 
poor  mother  is  resting  at  last,  let  me  ask  you  why  you 
do  not  acknowledge  her  child — a  son  that  would  delight 
any  other  father,  but  whom  you  seem  totally  to  neglect! 
How  can  you,  with  your  pure  and  tender  heart,  so  en- 
tirely ignore  a  father's  feelingsl  You  have  not  once 
during  this  whole  time  uttered  a  syllable  about  that 
precious  little  creature,  and  there  is  so  much  to  tell  about 
his  lovely  winning  ways," 

"Of  whom  are  you  talking!"  said  Lothario.     "I  do 
t  uuderatand  you." 
\  "Whom  should  I  be  speaking  of  but  your  own  son, 

— that  beautiful  boy  who  is  really  wanti 
B'SOthing  but  a  kind  father's  lovel" 
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''You  make  a  great  mistake  there »  my  friend y*'  ex- 
claimed Lothario.  '^Aurelia  had  no  son,  at  least  not  by 
me.  I  know  of  no  child,  or  I  would  acknowledge  it  with 
joy;  indeed,  as  it  is,  I  will  gladly  look  on  the  little  creature 
as  a  legacy  from  her,  and  take  charge  of  his  education. 
But  tell  me,  did  she  ever  give  you  an  idea  that  the  child 
was  hers,  or  mine?" 

"I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  any  express 
word  from  her  to  that  effect;  but  it  was  always  taken  for 
granted,  and  I  never  doubted  the  fact  a  moment." 

"I  think  I  can  throw  some  light  on  the  matter,"  said 
Jamo.  "An  old  woman, — you  must  often  have  seen  her, 
— brought  the  child  to  Aurelia.  She  adopted  it  with  a 
passionate  kind  of  affection,  and  hoped  that  the  little 
thing's  presence  might  be  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  trouble; 
indeed,  he  did  give  her  many  a  happy  moment." 

This  explanation  made  Wilhelm  very  uneasy;  not 
only  the  handsome  boy  Felix,  but  his  good,  kind,  little 
Mignon  came  vividly  into  his  mind,  and  he  said  how 
much  he  should  like  to  take  them  out  of  their  present 
position. 

"We  will  soon  manage  that,"  said  Lothario;  "we  will 
put  that  singular  girl  into  Ther^se's  care — she  could  not 
be  in  better  hands — and  the  boy  I  should  think  you 
would  take  yourself,  for  frequent  intercourse  with  children 
will  often  cultivate  what  even  women  have  left  unfinished 
in  us." 

"I  should  think,"  said  Jamo,  ''you  had  better  give 
up  the  stage  altogether.  You  have  really  no  talent 
for  it" 

This  was  a  hard  blow  for  Wilhelm,   and  he 
obliged  to  exercise  some  self-control;  Jamo's  rough 
wounded  his  self-love  in  no  small  degree.    "If  yos 
convince  me  of  thax/'  he  said  with  a  forced  smile^  '^ 
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will   be   doing  me  a  greal  service;   but   it  is  rather  a 
melancholy  one  to  wake  a  man  out  of  his  pet  dream." 

"Without  saying  much  more  on  that  matter,"  replied 
Jamo,  "I  should  like  to  induce  you  first  to  fetch  the- 
children;  the  rest  will  all  come  right  in  time." 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  do  that,"  said  Wjlhelm, 
deed,  I  feel  restless  and  curious  to  know  whether  I  caiiT 
find  out  anything  more  about  the  boy's  history,   and  I 
long  to  see  the  girl  again,  for  she  has  altaclicd  herself 
to  mc  in  a  most  remarkable  way." 

It  was  agreed  that  he  should  start  without  delay. 

By  the  next  day  he  had  made  his  preparations,  his 
horse  was  saddled  and  he  had  only  to  take  leave  of 
Lothario.      When   dinner  time    came  Ihey  sat  down  to  _ 
table  as  usual  without  waiting   for  (he  master  of  thflL 
house;  he  came  late  and  sat  down  with  them. 

"I  would  wager,"  said  Jamo,  "thai  you  have  beei 
putting  your  tender  heart  to  a  fresh  trial  to-day;  yottfl 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  desire  of  seeing  yotirfl 
old  love  once  more." 

»"Vcry  well  guessed!"  replied  Lothario. 
"Then  do  let  us  hear  how  it  tmned  out,"  said  Jamo. 
am  extremely  curious." 
■I  will  not  deny,"  said  Lothario,  "that  the  adventure 
lay  nearer  my  heart  than  perhaps  it  ought  to  have  done, 
and  this  made  me  resolve  to  ride  over  once  more,  and 
really  sec  the  person  whose  renovated  image  had  caused 
mc  such  a  pleasant  illusion.  At  some  distance  from  the 
house  I  dismounted,  and  had  the  horses  led  aside,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  children  who  were  playing  at  the  door, 
tnt  in,  and  by  chance  she  came  to  meet  me,  for  she, 
s  this  lime,  and  I  recognised  her  in  spite  of 
t  alteration.    She  was  stouter,  and  Kcmc4  >a  -gbr. 
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taller;  her  sedate  manner  could  not  hide  the  old  grace 
and  loveliness,  and  her  gaiety  had  sobered  down  into 
quiet  thought  The  head  which  used  to  sit  so  freely  and 
lightly  on  her  shoulders,  was  a  little  bowed,  and  on  her 
forehead  were  a  few  faint  lines. 

''She  looked  down  on  seeing  me,  but  there  was  no 
blush  that  could  betray  any  inward  agitation.  I  held 
out  my  hand  and  she  gave  me  hers.  I  asked  after  her 
husband;  he  was  not  at  home;  after  her  children,  and 
she  went  to  the  door  and  called  them;  they  came  and 
clustered  round  her.  There  is  no  sight  more  charming 
than  a  mother  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  none  that 
fills  you  with  more  reverence  than  a  mother  in  the  midst 
of  many  children.  For  the  sake  of  saying  something  I 
asked  the  little  ones'  names;  she  begged  me  to  come  in 
and  wait  for  her  father.  I  agreed,  and  she  took  me  into 
their  living-room,  where  nearly  everything  stood  in  its 
old  place  and — strange  to  say — her  beautiful  niece,  her 
very  image,  was  sitting  on  the  low  stool  behind  the 
spinning-wheel;  just  as  I  had  so  often  found  my  old  love 
in  the  old  times.  A  little  girl  exactly  like  her  mother 
had  run  after  us,  and  thus  I  stood  between  the  Past  and 
Future,  in  the  strangest  Present,  as  if  in  an  orange-grove, 
where,  within  one  small  limit,  blossoms  and  fruit  grow 
close  together  in  their  various  stages.  The  niece  left  the 
room  to  fetch  some  refreshment;  I  took  the  hand  of  the 
woman  I  had  formerly  loved  so  dearly,  and  said:  'It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  again.'  'You  are  veij 
good  to  say  so,'  she  replied,  'but  I  can  assure  you,  toob 
that  to  me  it  is  inexpressibly  pleasant  How  often  I 
have  wished  to  see  you,  if  only  once  more  in  my  lifel 
I  have  wished  it  at  moments  which  I  believed  woidd  bfl! 
my  last'  She  said  this  in  a  calm  tone,  without 
agitation,  in  the  natural  way  which  used  to  enduuit 
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CHAPTER   Xm, 


^HFUuch.  The  niece  came  back,  aod  then  her  father 
^^Plrill  leuve  you  to  imagine  my  fcehngs  while  I  slaL^ 
^HUi  them,  and  also  when  I  came  away." 

The  noble-minded  women  Wilhdm  already  knew,  and 
those  be  had  heard  spoken  of,  were  constantly  in  his 
thoughts  during  his  journey  back  to  the  town;  and  their 
Kimnge  destinies,  involving  so  little  that  was  pleasant, 
were  painfully  present  to  his  mind.  "Poor  Marianal" 
he  excUimed.  "what  may  I  not  still  be  forced  to  hear 
about  yout  And  that  glorious  Amazon,  that  noble, 
guardian  angel  to  whom  1  owe  so  much — whom  I  am 
hoping  to  meet  everywhere,  and,  alas,  can  find  nowhere 
— in  what  sad  circumstances  may  I  perhaps  light  upon 
you,  if  we  should  ever  see  each  other  again!" 

When  he  reached  the  town,  not  one  of  his  acquaint- 

iacis  hajipened  to  be  at  home;  he  hurried  to  the  theatre, 

iioping  to  find  ihem  at  a  rehearsal;  everything  was  quiet, 

nd  the  house  seemed  empty,  but  still  one  shutter  was 

-.n.     He  went  in,  and  on  reaching  the  stage,  found 

■'  irelia's  old  servant  busy  sewing  pieces  of  linen  to- 

ther  for  some  new  scenery;  only  just  light  enough  had 

.•i_fi  let  in  for  her  to  see  her  work.     Felix  and  Mignon 

r-rc  sitting  on  the  ground  near  her;  they  were  holding 

:  !)ook  between  them,  and  while  Mignon  read  aloud,  Felix 

repeated  M'ery  word  after  her,  as  if  he  knew  the  letti 

md  even  understood  how  to  read. 

The  children  jumped    up  to  welcome  hii 
braced  th<ni  roost  affectionately,  and  took  them  nearer 
the  old  woman.    "Was  it  you,"  he  said  gravely, 
brought  thia  child  to  AurcUal"   She  looked  up  (lonv 
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work  and  turned  her  face  towards  him;  he  saw  it  in  the 
full  light,  was  terrified,  and  started  back:  it  was  old 
Barbara! 

"Where  is  Marianal"  he  exclaimed. 

"Far  away  from  here,"  answered  the  old  woman. 

"And  Felix!" 

"Is  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  girl  who  was  only 
too  faithful  in  her  love.  May  you  never  feel  the  pain 
you  have  caused  us!  May  the  treasure  which  I  am  now 
giving  into  your  hands  make  you  as  happy,  as  he  has 
made  us  miserable!" 

She  rose  to  go  away.  Wilhelm  held  her  fast  "I  am 
not  going  to  run  away  from  you,"  she  said;  "I  only 
want  to  fetch  a  paper,  which  wUl  give  you  pleasure  and 
pain  at  the  same  time." 

She  departed:  Wilhelm  looked  at  the  boy  with  a 
hesitating  anxious  joy;  he  did  not  dare  to  call  him  his 
own  yet.  "He  is  yours!"  cried  Mignon,  "he  is  yours!" 
and  pressed  the  child  against  Wilhelm's  knees. 

The  old  woman  came  back,  and  gave  him  a  letter. 
"Here  are  Mariana's  last  words,"  she  said. 

"She  is  dead!"  he  cried. 

"Dead,"  said  the  old  woman,  "and  I  wish  I  had  no 
need  to  reproach  you." 

Wilhelm  opened  the  letter  in  surprise  and  bewilder- 
ment; he  had  scarcely  read  the  first  words,  when  sach 
bitter  grief  overpowered  him,  that  he  tluew  hiimdf 
on  an  imitation  grassy  bank,  and  remained  lying  thcR 
some  time.  Mignon  tried  to  help  him.  Meanwhile  Fdii 
had  picked  up  the  letter,  and  pulled  at  his  playfellov  >3 
she  yielded,  knelt  down  by  him  and  read  it  to  !■■■  J 
Felix  repeated  the  words,  so  that  Wilhelm  wu  Mfi 
to  hear  them  twice  over. 

"If  this  letWt  CTtt  Teaches  you,  pity  the  n 
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^^H  WILH[ 

^HsB  used  to  love.  Your  love  caused  her  death.  The  boy 
^BAosc  binh  I  shall  survive  only  a  few  days,  is  yours. 
^n  die  faithful  to  you,  much  as  appearances  may  be  against 
tne;  when  1  lost  you  I  lost  everything  that  bound  me  to 
life.  1  die  content,  as  Ihey  assure  me  the  child  is  healthy 
and  will  live.  Listen  to  old  Barbara,  and  forgive  her; 
farewell,  do  not  forget  me!" 

What  a  painful  and  yet,  to  his  comfort,  half  enig- 
itical  letter!     It  seemed   only  to  come   home  to   hint  1 
dly  as  the  children  hesitated  and  stammered  over  the  ' 
"^ordii,  repeating  them  again  and  again. 

"There!  srou've  got  it  now!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman 
without  waiting  till  he  had  recovered.  "  You  may  thank 
Heaven  that  after  losing  such  a  sweet  girl,  you  have  still 
a  rharmtng,  beautiful  child  left!  And  when  ) 
how  faithful  that  dear  girl  was  to  you  till  ilie  very  las 
— how  wretched  she  was,  and  what  she  sacriftred  f 
I  ymr   sake,   your   grief  and    pain    will    be    beyond    all" 


■I  jroar  sak 
^■dminds." 
^t  "The 
■^MW  drau 


"Then  let  me  drink  the  cup  of  misery  and  joy  at 

S  draught!"  exclaimed  Wilhelm.     "Only  convince,  or 

even  persuade,  me,  that  she  was  a  good  girl— that  she 

deserved  ray  respect  as  well  as  ray  love — and  then  you 

may  leave  me  to  my  anguish  for  a  loss  which  can  never 

b  be  repaired." 

"This  is  not  a  fitting  time,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

■ID  busy,  and  don't  ivant  to  be  seen  with  you.    Don't 

I  my  one  that  Felix  is  your  son;  the  company  would 

!  me  terribly  for  hiding  it  so  long.     Mignon  ^  '~~ 

betray  us^   she   is  a  good  girl,   and  can  I 


■  "I  have  known  it  for  a  long  lime,"  said  Mignon, 
"  i  nothing." 

If  can  that  be  possible?"  cried  Ihc  o\A  ' 


I 

I 
I 
I 
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"Who  told  youl"  said  Wilhelm  in  the  same  breath. 

"The  ghost  told  me." 

"Howl    Where r- 

"In  the  garden  vault,  when  the  old  man  took  oat  his 
knife,  something  called  to  me,  'Fetch  his  father,"  and 
then  I  thought  of  you." 

"Who  was  it  that  called?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  was  so  frightened  in  my  heart  and 
head — I  trembled  and  prayed — then  it  called,  and  I  ua- 
dersiood  it," 

Wilhelm  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  entrusted  Felix  to 
her  care  and  then  went  away.  He  had  not  noticed  till 
then  that  she  was  much  thinner  and  paler  than  when  he 
left  her,  Madame  Melina  was  the  first  of  his  acquaint- 
ances whom  he  found  at  home:  she  gave  him  a  cordial 
welcome.  "Oh!  I  hope,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  you  will 
find  everything  among  us  as  you  would  have  wished!" 

"I  doubt  that,"  said  Wilhelra,  "and  I  am  not  expecting 
it.  Confess  now;  has  not  every  step  been  taken  to  enable 
you  to  do  without  mel" 

"Why  did  you  go  awayl"  replied  his  friend. 

"It  is  never  too  soon  to  learn  how  easily  the  world 
can  dispense  with  our  presence,"  said  Wilhelm.  "What 
important  personages  we  believe  ourselves  to  bel  Wt  are 
the  life  of  the  circle  in  which  we  move :  without  ur  life,  and 
even  breath  itself— must  come  to  a  standstill!  And  yet, 
in  reality,  ihe  gap  made  by  our  absence  is  scarcely  no- 
ticed; it  fills  up  again  directly;  often,  indeed,  it  leaves 
room,  if  not  for  something  better,  at  all  events  for  some- 
ttiing  more  agreeable." 

"And  we  lake  no  account  of  our  friends'  sorrowl" 
Our  friends  would  do  well,  too,  to  reconcile  them- 
:s  to  our  absence  as  soon  as  possible; — to   say  in 

ir  hearts:  'WVietcvet  ^ow  w«,  and  wherever  you  intend 
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to  remain,  do  all  you  can;  be  active,  kind  and  courteous, 
and  enjoy  the  present,' " 

Upon  closer  enquiry  Wilhelm  found  that  what  he  had 
expected  was  the  case:  the  opera  had  been  established, 
and  was  attracting  the  entire  attention  of  the  public.  His 
own  parts  meanwhile  had  been  given  to  Laertes  and 
Horatio,  both  of  whom  succeeded  in  coaxing  a  far  more 
vigorous  applause  out  of  the  audience  than  he  had  ever 
been  able  to  obtain. 

Laertes  came  in,  and  Madame  Melina  exclaimed; 
"Look  at  this  fortunate  fellow!  he'll  soon  be  a  capitalist, 
or  something  equally  good, —  Heaven  knows  what!" 

As  he  embraced  him,  Wilhelm  felt  that  his  coat  was 
of  superfine  cloth;  the  rest  of  his  dress  too,  though  simple, 
was  of  the  best  materials. 

"What  does  this  meani"  said  Wilhelm. 

"It's  not  too  soon,"  said  Laertes,  "to  hear  that 
rambling  ways  are  beginning  to  pay  at  last,  The  head 
of  a  large  commercial  firm ,  finding  he  can  make  some 
profit  out  of  my  restless  propensities,  my  information 
and  various  connexions,  is  willing  to  allow  me  a  share 
of  it,  and  I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  I  could  buy  back 
again  some  confidence  in  women  at  the  same  time;  for 
there's  a  pretty  niece  in  the  house,  and  I  can  see  clearly 
enough  that  if  I  chose  I  might  soon  be  a  made  man." 

"I  dare  say  you  do  not  know  either,"  said  Madame 
Melina,  "that  there  has  been  a  wedding  among  us  since 
you  left  Serlo  has  really  been  publicly  married  to  the 
fair  Elmira,  as  her  father  would  allow  of  no  clandestine 
intimacy." 

Thus  they  chatted  on  about  many  things  that  had 
happened  in  Wilhelm's  absence,  and  he  could  soon  see 
that  in  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  company  he  had 
long  ago  received  his  dismissal, 
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He  waited  impatiendy  for  old  Barbara,  who  had  fixed 
the  time  for  her  strange  visit  late  in  die  night.  She 
wished  to  come  when  eveiy  one  else  was  asleep,  and 
demanded  as  much  preparation  as  if  she  had  been  a 
young  girl  stealing  to  her  lover.  While  he  was  waidng, 
he  read  Mariana's  letter  over  and  over  again — read  with 
unspeakable  ecstasy  the  word  "faithful"  written  by  her 
own  dear  hand,  and  with  horror  the  roendon  of  her 
death,  of  which  she  seemed  to  have  no  fear,  even  when 
feeling  it  draw  near. 

Midnight  was  past,  when  something  rustled  near  the 
half-open  door,  and  the  old  woman  came  in  with  a 
basket.  "I  am  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "the  history  of  our 
sufferings,  and  I  must  expect  that  you  will  sit  and  hear 
it  unmoved:  that  you  are  only  waiting  for  me  so  an- 
xiously in  order  to  gradfy  your  own  curiosity,  and  now, 
as  then,  will  screen  yourself  with  the  cloak  of  your  own 
self-love,  while  our  hearts  are  breaking.  But  look  here! 
Just  in  this  way  I  brought  out  the  bottle  of  champagne 
on  that  happy  night;  just  so  I  put  the  three  glasses  on 
the  table,  and  you  began  to  deceive  us  and  lull  us  u 
sleep  with  pleasant  nursery  tales,  just  as  I  am  now  going 
to  open  your  eyes  and  keep  you  awake  with  roounrfu'  I 
truths." 

When  the  old  woman  really  drew  the  cork  and  filled  I 
the  three  glasses,  Wilhelm  did  not  know  what  to  say.        | 

"Drink!"  she  cried,  af^er  quickly  draining  her  ov"  I 
foaming  glass.  "Drink,  before  the  spirit  has  puMd!  I 
that  third  glass  shall  foam  away  in  remembrance  etnj  J 
unfortunate  friend.  How  red  her  lips  were  then  « iht  J: 
drank  to  your  healdil  Ah!  now  they  are  pale  aadtftf  h 
for  evet\"  |: 

"Sib\U  "PttiyV  ^oiaai "^'fflj^asi, 'c^^nsoB^tt^ ^^  r 
striking  liw  u!b\e  ^nft^  >«»  ^»*-    ^'W^^s-  "sA  «i^^  » 
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^BlBes  yont     What  do  you  take  me  for,  that  yoii  thinic" 
^^Me  simplest  tale  of  Mariana's  stifTerings  and  deaih  would 
^Hktt  distress  me  enough,  without  your  using  these  hellish 
^  Rts  to  sharpen  ihe  torturel  If  you  are  such  an  insatiable 
glutton,  that  you  must  indulge  yourself  even  at  a  funeral  m 
feasi,  then  drink  while  you  are  speaking!     I  always  ab-  1 
hoired  you,  and  even  now  the  very  sight  of  you  malcei  J 
tae  think  that  Mariana  could    not  have  been  innocent,  [ 
if  you  were  her  companion. 

"Gently,  gendy,  my  good  sir!"  replied  the  old  crca^  1 
tuie.     "You  can't  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

I  deep  in   our   debt,  and  people  don't   much    fancy 
railed   at   by   their  debtors.      You're  quite  right, 
rever:  my  story  told  as  simply  as  possible  will  be 
lishmenl  enough  for  you;  so  now,  listen  to  the  way 
I  whidi   Mariana  fought    and    conquered   in   order   to 
1  yours." 
"Minct"  cried  Wilhelin.    "What  story  are  you  going 
to  tell  me  nowl" 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  she  said;  "listen  to  me,  and 
then  believe  what  you  choose;  though  to  be  sure  that 
cMi  make  no  difference  now.  The  last  evening  that  you 
spent  with  us,  did  not  you  find  a  note  and  take  it  away 
with  yout" 

"I  did  not  find  it  until  after  I  had  taken  it  away;  it 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  little  necktie  that  I  snatched  up  . 
aod  put  into  my  pocket  in  my  intense  love." 
"Wiai  was  in  the  letterl" 
"A  discontented  lover's  exjiectations  of  being  better 
treated  Ihe  next  evening  than  he  had  been  the  day  be- 
fore.    And  that  the  promise  was  kept,  I  saw  wiOi  ray 
I  eyes,  for  he  crept  out   of  your  house  jwsV  \w;Kck^^ 
iybreak." 
V-yoa  tiiay  ban  seen  Jiim  do  thai;  bul  ^om  Va^cfl 
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. ,.:;  vhai  passed  in  doors — what  a  sad  night  Mariana 
...N»^J,  Mid  ail  the  annoyance  I  went  through.     I  will 
w    i^iie  sincere — I  will  neither  deny  nor  try  to  gloss 
.^i  Lhe  fact,  that  I  had  persuaded  Mariana  to  receive 
x-  visits  of  a  certain  Norberg.    She  consented — I  ought 
.i."icr  to  say — she  obeyed  me,  but  with  repugnance. 
ic  was  rich,  he  seemed  in  love  with  her,  and  I  hoped 
c  would  prove  constant.     Soon  afler  this  he  had  to  go 
-Li  .1  journey,  and  Mariana  became  acquainted  with  you. 
Vhai  had  not  I  to  bear  then — to   prevent — to  suffer 
..iucntly!     She  would  sometimes  exclaim:   *Oh!  if  you 
\id  only  spared  my  youth  and  innocence  just  four  weeks 
jiigcr,  I  should  have  found  some  one  worthy  of  my 
■jvo;  I  should  have  been  worthy  of  him,  and  love  would 
idvo  given  quietly  and  consciously  what  now  I  have  sold 
igainst  my  will.'     She  yielded  entirely  to  her  love  for 
\ou;  I  need  not  ask  whether  you  were  happy.     I  had 
lulunited    power    over    her    mind,    because    I    knew 
.•\.ictly  how  to  gratify  all  her  little  fancies;  but  over  her 
wdii  1  had  no  power  at  all;  she  never  approved  of  any- 
iiing  I  did  for  her,  or  wished  her  to  do,  unless  her  heart 
<.ou8cnted;  in  such  cases  she  would  only  yield  to  in- 
vincible necessity,  and  that  necessity  soon  seemed  very 
.'^ipressive  to  her.     During  her  early  childhood  she  had 
w^cr  known  want,  but,  by  a  complication  of  circims- 
vv^Kvs,  her  family  lost  their  propert}';  the  poor  girl  had 
NV"  Accustomed  to  many  indulgences,  and  certain  good 
.•iiciples  had  been  impressed  on  her  young  mind,  which 
u^x^aicted  her,  and  yet  did  not  help  her  to  any  great 
».^uL     She  was  not  at  all  clever  in  worldly  xnaoeni 
,.k'  ^'^  iimocent  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word;  she 
ys    ^  ^dea  that  things  could  be  bought  without  bdm 
^..;    \H\  and  nol\\\tv^  irv^Xetvtd  \v«  more  than  the  idei 
r   wj|^  in  debt*,  s\i^  ^o>3\^  ;ji^^>i^  Ta:^^  ^^ 
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and  il  was  only  poverty  ihat  could  have  rendered  ' 
it  possible  for  her  to  sacrifice  herself  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  a  number  of  small  debts," 

"And  could  not  you  have  saved  herl"  said  Wilhelm 
angrily. 

"Oh  yes!"  said  the  old  woman;  "by  hunger  and  | 
poverty,  sorrow  and  privation;  but  i  was  not  prepared  I 
for  that  kind  of  thing." 

"Vou  detestable,  vile  procuress!  So  that  is  the  way 
in  which  you  sacrificed  the  imfortunate  girll  you  offered 
her  up  to  your  own  insatiable  thirst  and  gluttony!" 

"  Vou  had  better  moderate  your  anger,  and  leave  off 
abusing  me,"  answered  the  old  woman.  "If  you  want  1 
to  revile,  go  to  your  grand,  aristocratic  houses;  youTl  , 
mothers  there  whose  great  anxiety  it  is  to  get  hold 
tbe  basest  and  worst  man  for  some  charming,  heavenly 
if  he  onfy  chances  to  be  the  richest  Look  at  the 
young  thing,  trembling  and  shuddering  at  her  fate, 
and  totally  unable  to  find  comfort,  until  some  experienced 
female  friend  shows  her  that  by  marriage  she  acquires 
the  right  to  dispose  of  her  heart  and  her  person  as  she 
rhooses." 

"Silence!"  cried  Wilhelm.      "Do  you  suppose  I 
rie  crime  can  excuse  anotherl     Tell  Oie  rest  of  yoia 
■  ;onf  without  any  comments!" 

"Then  you  must  listen  without  reproaches.  Mariana 
became  yours  against  my  will;  in  that  adventure  at  least 
I  have  nothing  to  blame  myself  for.  Norberg  came  back, 
and  hastened  to  see  her;  she  received  him  coldly  and 
rrctfully.  and  would  not  even  allow  him  a  kiss.  I  used 
nil  my  flits  to  excuse  hct  conduct;  I  made  him  think 
thM  tici  confessor  had  awakened  her  conscience,  and  thu. 
.long  as  conscience  speaks  il  ought  to  \>e  lesv^CtA. 
^ftacceeded  in  persuading  him  to  gOjaTi^  ^\Q'Eii\ae.& 


I 
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to  do  my  best  with  Iier.  He  was  rich  and  rough,  bnt 
good-natured  at  heart,  and  loved  Mariana  exceedingly. 
He  promised  to  be  patient,  and  I  worked  all  the  more 
eagerly  in  his  cause,  tliat  his  patience  might  not  be  too 
sorely  tried.  I  had  a  hard  battle  with  Mariana,  but  at 
last  I  persuaded  (indeed,  I  may  say  forced)  her  by  threats 
of  leaving  her  to  invite  Norberg  for  the  night  You 
came,  and  by  chance  caught  up  his  answer  in  the  little 
scarf.  Your  unexpected  coming  spoilt  my  game  alto- 
gether. You  were  scarcely  out  of  the  house  when  the 
old  torment  began  afresh.  She  swore  that  she  could  nol 
be  unfaithful  to  you,  seemed  almost  beside  herself,  and 
was  in  such  passionate  distress,  that  1  could  not  help 
pitying  her  from  my  heart.  At  last  I  promised  her  that 
for  one  night  more  at  least  I  would  pacify  Norberg,  and 
get  rid  of  him  under  some  pretext  or  other.  I  begged 
her  to  go  to  bed,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  trust  me,  would 
not  undress,  and  fell  asleep  at  last  in  her  clothes,  excited 
and  worn  out  with  crying, 

"Norberg  came,  and  I  tried  to  keep  him  back  by  re- 
presenting her  remorse  and  her  conscientious  scruples  in 
the  blackest  colours.  He  wished  just  to  see  her,  and  I 
went  into  the  bedroom  to  prepare  her;  he  followed,  and 
we  both  reached  her  bedside  at  the  same  moment.  She 
awoke,  sprang  up  wildly,  and  we  could  nol  hold  her. 
She  conjured  and  besought  us  with  threats,  entreaties 
and  assurances  that  she  would  not  yield.  She  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  let  fall  a  few  words  about  her  real 
love,  which  poor  Norberg  was  obliged  to  interpret  in  a 
religious  sense.  At  last  he  left  her,  and  she  locked  her- 
self in,  I  kept  him  a  long  lime  with  me,  talking  about 
her  condition.  I  told  him  that  the  poor  girl  was  ex- 
pecting to  become  a  mother,  and  must  be  treated  gently. 
He  was  so  ptoad  (it\ic\at^ta.iher,  and  so  delighted  ai 
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ttie  idea  of  having  a  boy  of  his  own,  thai  he  agreed  to  do 
evCT/lhing  she  wished,  and  promised  rather  to  travel  for 
a  time  than  to  distress  his  dear  Mariana,  and  possibly 
injure  her  by  too  much  agitation.  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  siote  away  at  early  dawn,  and  you,  sir,  who  seem  to 
have  been  standing  sentry  there,  would  have  needed  no- 
thing more  to  make  you  perfectly  happy,  than  a  glance 
into  the  heart  of  the  rival  you  fancied  so  favoured  and 
so  fortunate,  that  the  very  sight  of  him  drove  you  1 
despair." 

"Are  you  speaking  the  truth)"  said  Wilhelm. 

"As    surely    as   I  am    still   hoping   to   drive  you   to 
despair,"  said  the  old  creature.   "Yes,  indeed,  you  would 
feel  desperate  if  1  could  only  shew  you  the  scene  that 
ik  place  the  next  morning  as  it  really  was.     In  what 

irful  spirits  she  awoke!  How  kindly  she  called  me 
I,  and  how  earnestly  she  thanked  me  and  pressed  me 
■to  her  heart!  'There,'  she  said,  going  up  to  her  looking- 
glass  with  a  smile,  'now  1  may  enjoy  looking  at  myself 
again — now  that  1  am  once  more  my  own  and  his — my 
dear,  only-loved  friend's!  How  sweet  it  is  to  have  con- 
qjeredl  What  a  heavenly  feeling  to  do  as  your  heart 
i.-Its  you!  And  I  thank  you  so  for  having  taken  my 
L.ide,  and,  at  least  for  once,  used  all  your  shrewdness  and 
i^ood  sense  to  help  me.  Stand  by  me  still,  and  find  out 
what  can  make  me  cjuite  happy.' 

"I  gave  way  to  her,  I  did  not  want  to  irritate  her; 
I  encouraged  her  hopes  flatteringly,  and  she  caressed  me 
in  the  most  charming  way.  If  she  left  the  window  for 
a  moment,  I  had  to  keep  watch:  she  was  sure  that  you 
would  pass,  and  she  must  at  least  look  at  you.  The 
whole  day  went  by  in  this  restless  fashion.  At  night,  at 
your  usual  hour,  we  felt  certain  you  would  come.  1  got 
tired  of  watchmg  on  the  stairs,  and  wetiX  \n^  Vi  V<£\. 
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To  my  surprise  she  was  dressed  in  her  officer's  unifonhj 
she  looked  wonderfully  happy  and  lovely,  'Don't  I  de- 
serve to  wear  a  man's  dress  to-nightl'  she  said.  'Didn't 
I  hold  out  bravely!  My  dearest  shall  see  me  (o-day  as 
he  did  the  first  time;  I  will  press  him  to  my  heart  just 
as  tenderly  and  with  less  constraint  than  I  did  then,  for 
am  I  not  much  more  his  now,  than  before  I  had  freed 
myself  by  a  right  resolution!  And  yet,'  she  went  on 
after  thinking  a  little,  'I  have  not  quite  won  my  battle; 
1  must  dare  the  worst  before  I  can  be  worthy  of  him,  or 
certain  to  possess  him.  I  must  tell  him  everything,  reveal 
my  whole  condition  to  him,  and  then  leave  him  to  keep 
me  or  cast  me  away.  I  am  preparing  this  scene  for  him 
and  for  myself,  and  if  he  feels  capable  of  casting  me  off, 
I  shall  then  be  entirely  my  own  again;  I  shall  find  com- 
fort in  my  punishment,  and  bear  everything  patiently 
that  fate  may  choose  to  lay  upon  me.' 

"These  were  the  thoughts  and  hopes,  sir,  with  which 
that  lovely  girl  was  waiting  for  you.  You  never  came. 
O,  how  shall  I  describe  that  time  of  waiting  and  hoping! 
I  see  you  now  before  me,  darling,  speaking  so  warmly 
and  lovingly  of  the  man  whose  cruelty  you  had  not  then 
eiperienccd." 

"Ciood,  dear  Barbara!"  cried  Wilhelm.  springing  np 
and  seizing  the  old  woman's  hand,  "now  we  have  had 
quite  enough  deception  and  preparation.  Your  indifferent, 
calm,  contented  tone  has  betrayed  you.  Give  me  Mariana 
again;  she  is  living — she  is  near  us!  You  have  not 
chosen  this  late,  lonely  hour  for  your  visit  in  vain;  nor 
in  vain  prepared  me  by  that  charming  story.  Where  is 
she)  where  have  you  hidden  herl  If  you  will  only  let 
me  see  her— only  bring  her  back  once  more  to  my  anns, 
1  shall  believe  everything — I  promise  to  believe  every- 
thing.    I  savf  hci  sViAu-w  fl-j  "jast  me  once;  let  mc  cla^ 
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her  once  more  in  my  arms!  1  will  fall  on  my  knees  be- 
fore her,  I  will  entreat  her  to  forgive  me;  I  will  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  successful  struggle — on  her  victory 
over  herself  and  over  you;  1  will  lead  my  little  Felix  to 
her.  Come,  say  where  you  have  hidden  herl  Don't  leave 
hrr — don't  leave  me  any  longer  in  suspense!  You  have 
attained  yom-  object;  tell  me,  where  have  you  concealed 
berT  Come  and  let  me  throw  the  light  of  this  candle  0 
her,  so  that  1  may  see  her  lovely  face  againi" 

He  had  dragged  the  old  woman  off  her  chair; 
stared  at  him  fixedly,  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  she  " 
was  seized  by  a  fearful  agony,     "It  is  a  most  unhappy 
error,"  she  said,  "that  gives  you  even  a  single  moment 
more  of  hope.     Yes,  indeed,  I  have  hidden  her,  but  it  is 
under  the  ground;   neither  the  light  of  the  sun  nor  even 
the  rays  of  a  friendly  candle  will  ever  fall  on  that  sweet 
face  again.    Take  that  good  little  Felix  to  her  grave  and 
wy  to  him:  'There  lies  your  mother;  your  father  con- 
demned her  unheard.'     That    dear  heart  is  not  beating 
witli  impatience  lo  see  you  now;  she  is  not  waiting  in 
iorae  neighbouring  room  to  know  the  result  of  my  story — 
r  my  made-up  tale;  that  dark  chamber  has  received  her  J 
v.u  which  no  bridegroom  can  follow,  and  out  of  which  I 
iL.  one  can  ever  come  to  meet  him  she  loves  best"  M 

Site  threw  herself  on  the  ground  and  wept  bitterly;    ■ 
Wiihelm  for  the  first  time  felt   perfectly  convinced  thai 
Mariana  waa   dead;   those  were  miserable  moments  for 
htm.     The  old  woman  rose;  "I  have  nothing  more  to 
I  you,"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  a  packet  on  to  the 
I  hope  these   letters  will   make  you    thoroughly 
I  of  your  cruelty.     Read  them  with  dry  eyes,  if 
She  stole  softly  away,  and  that  night  Wil- 
not  the  heart  lo  open  the  pocket-book;  it  had 
»  own  present  to  Mariana,  and  he  knew  A^ciaX  ^o% 
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had  treasured  up  in  it  every  tiny  note  that  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  The  next  morning  however  he  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  do  it,  and  on  untying  the  ribbon, 
a  number  of  little  notes,  written  in  pencil  with  his  own 
hand,  fell  out,  recalling  every  separate  event,  from  the 
first  day  of  their  pleasant  acquaintance  to  the  last  which 
had  separated  them  so  cruelly.  But  what  caused  him  the 
most  acute  suffering,  was  the  reading  of  a  collection  of 
little  letters  written  to  himself,  the  contents  of  which 
showed  that  they  had  been  sent  back  by  Werner. 


"Not  one  of  my  letters  has  been  able  to  force  its  way 
to  you  j  my  prayers  and  entreaties  have  never  reached  you; 
did  you  give  these  cruel  orders  yourselfl  Am  I  never 
to  see  you  again  1  I  am  going  to  try  once  more.  Oh, 
do  come,  I  entreat  you!  I  will  not  ask  you  to  stay,  if  I 
may  only  press  you  once  more  to  my  heart" 


''When  I  used  to  sit  by  your  side,  holding  your  hands, 
looking  into  your  eyes,  and  saying  with  my  heart  fuU  of 
love  and  confidence:  'Dear,  dear  good  husband  1'  you 
were  so  pleased  with  the  words,  that  I  had  to  say  them 
over  and  over  again.  I  repeat  them  now:  ^Dear,  dear, 
kind  husband,  be  as  good  as  you  used  to  be — come, 
and  do  not  let  me  perish  in  my  misery.'" 


"You  believe  me  guilty:  so  I  am,  but  not  in  the  w$J 
you  think.  Come,  that  I  may  feel  the  one  comfoit  of 
having  been  fully  understood  by  you,  let  what  mqfp  kqp* 
pen  afterwards." 
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"Not  for  my  sake  alone,  but  for  your  own,  I  entreat   ' 
you  to  come.     I  feel  the  intolerable  anguish  which  it  is- 
cosling  you  to  fly  from  me:  come  back,  that  our  sepaia- 
tioD  may  not  be  so  crueil     Perhaps  I  was  never  worthy  I 
(you,  except  in  the  very  moment  when  you  thrust  n 
)  you  into  boundless  wretchedness." 


"I  call  upon  you  by  everything  that  is  holy^by  ] 
*  '  g  thai  can  touch  a  human  heart!  ll  concerns  a  | 
ttonl,  a  life — nay,  two  lives,  one  of  which  must  always 
be  dear  to  you.  Your  suspicions  wiil  refuse  to  believe 
this  loo,  and  yet  in  the  hour  of  my  death  I  will  declare: 
the  child  that  I  am  now  carrying  beneath  my  heart  is 
yours.  Since  I  first  loved  you  no  one  else  has  even 
pressed  my  hand.  Oh,  that  your  love— that  your  right 
principle,  had  been  the  companions  of  my  youth!" 


"You  will  not  hear  mel  then  at  last  I  must  be  silentj 
t  these  letters  shall  not  perish.  Perhaps  they  may  st3 
't  to  you,  when  my  lips  are  covered  by  the  shroud,  ^ 
i  the  voice  of  your  repentance  can  no  longer  reach 
Up  lo  the  last  moment  of  my  sad  life,  this  will 
r  only  comfort;  that  though  I  dare  not  call  myself 
E  innocent,  ]  have  never  sinned  against  ^om."  ~ 


^Wilhelm  could  not  go  on;  he  gave  way  to  his-* 
,  and  his  distress  was  increased  by  the  sudden  ap- 
mce  of  Laertes,  before  whom  he  tried  to  Mde  his 
Engs.  Laertes  produced  a  purse  of  ducats,  and  began 
Bting  tliem  over  and  reckoning,  at  llie  same  time 
tag  Wilhelm  there  was  no  pleasure  in  the  «<ti\4  j 
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like  getting  rich:  once  on  the  road  to  wealth,  sothing 
can  disturb  or  stop  you.  Wilhelm  remembered  his  dream, 
and  smiled;  but  in  the  same  moment  he  remembered 
too  with  a  shudder,  that  in  that  very  dream  Mariana  had 
left  him  to  follow  his  dead  father,  and  that  both  of  them 
at  last  had  floated  round  the  garden  like  ghosts. 

Laertes  roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  took  him 
to  a  cofTee  house;  there  a  number  of  persons  with  whom 
he  had  been  a  favourite  on  the  stage,  gathered  round 
him  directly.  They  expressed  their  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  him,  regretting  at  the  same  time  that,  as  they  had 
heard,  he  thought  of  leaving  the  stage.  They  spoke  so 
decidedly  and  sensibly  about  himself  and  his  acting,  the 
grade  and  extent  of  his  talent,  and  their  own  hopes  with 
respect  to  him,  that  Wilhelm,  at  last,  and  not  without 
emotion,  exclaimed:  "Oh,  how  infinitely  precious  this 
praise  would  have  been  to  me  a  few  months  ago!  How 
it  would  have  taught  and  encouraged  me!  1  should 
never  have  turned  my  mind  so  completely  from  the 
stage,  and  never  have  gone  so  far  as  to  despair  of  the 
public." 

"Things  never  ought  to  come  to  that  pass,"  said  an 
elderly  man  stepping  forward.  "The  public  is  large; 
correct  judgment  and  feeling  are  not  so  rare  as  people 
fancy;  only  artists  ought  never  to  require  an  unqualified 
approbation  of  their  performances.  Just  that  unqualified 
praise  is  worth  less  than  any  other,  but  yet  you  gentle- 
men do  not  like  it  qualifiei  I  know  very  well  that  in 
life,  as  well  as  in  art,  a  man  must  take  counsel  of  him- 
self when  he  has  anything  to  do  or  to  produce;  when  it 
is  once  done  or  produced,  however,  he  ought  to  lutta 
attentively  to  the  voices  of  the  many,  and  with  a  Gtfe 
practice  he  will  soon  be  able  to  form  a  com|dete  fntf- 
ment  from  theii  various  opinions.     This  he  malt  wt, 
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those  who  could  spare  him  that  trouble  are  generally  ' 
silent  enough." 

"Just  what  ihey  ought  not  to  be,"  said  Wilhelm. 
"How  often  I  have  heard  people  silent  themselves  in 
reference  to  good  work,  and  yet  complaining  and  mur- 
muring that  others  did  not  speak!" 

"Well,  at  all  events  we  will  let  our  voices  be  heard 
to-day,"  cried  a  young  man.  "Vou  must  dine  with  us, 
and  we  will  try  and  make  up  for  all  we  have  so  often 
failed  in  to  you,  and  sometimes  to  poor  Aurelia  as 
wcU." 

Wilhelm  declined  their  invitation  politely,  and  went  J 
to    see    Madame    Melina;    he    thought    of    taking 
children  away,  and  wished  to  speak  with  her  about  the^l 
matter. 

Tlie  old  woman's  secret  was  not  very  safe  in  his 
keeping;  he  betrayed  himself  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  the  beautiful  little  Felix.  "Oh,  my  child!  my 
dear  child!"  he  exclaimed,  taking  him  up  and  pressing 
him  to  Iiis  heart.  "Father,  what  have  you  brought  met" 
cried  the  boy,  while  Mignon  stood  looking  as  if  she 
longed  to  warn  them  both. 

"What  new  apparition  is  thisT"  said  Madame  Melina. 

They  sent  the  children  away,  and  then  Wilhelm,  who  did 

not  believe  himself  bound  to  keep  old  Barbara's  secret 

revealed  the  whole  affair  to  his  friend.    Madame 

looked  at  him  and  smiled.     "Oh,  you  credulous 

il"  slie  exclaimed;  "let  anything  only  lie  in  your  way, 

it  IB  easy  enough  to   saddle  you  with  it;  but  you 

ample  amends  the  next  time,  by  looking  neither  to 

jht  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  determining  not  to  care 

anything  on  which  you  have  not  already  set  the  mark 

arbitrary  passion."     As  she  said  this  she  could  not 

sigb,  and  if  Wilhelm  had  not  been  perfectly 
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blind  he  must  have  seen  the  signs  of  an  affection  which 
had  never  yet  been  entirely  subdued. 

He  began  to  talk  to  her  about  the  children — how  he 
thought  of  keeping  Felix  with  him,  and  sending  Mignon 
into  the  country.  Madame  Melina,  though  sorry  to  lose 
both  of  them  at  once,  thought  the  proposal  good,  and  in- 
deed, necessary.  Felix,  she  said,  was  nmning  wild  with 
her,  and  Mignon  seemed  to  need  fresh  air  and  a  change 
of  some  kind:  the  good,  dear  child,  was  sickly  and  could 
not  rally. 

"Don't  let  my  carelessly  uttered  doubt,  as  to  whether 
the  child  belongs  to  you  or  not,  lead  you  astray,"  she 
went  on.  "Certainly  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  that  old  woman;  and  yet  even  people  who  invent 
falsehoods  for  their  own  benefit  can  occasionally  speak 
the  truth  when  it  suits  them.  She  deluded  Aurelia  into 
believing  that  Felix  was  Lothario's  son,  and  we  women 
liave  this  peculiarity:  we  are  very  fond  of  our  lovers' 
children,  even  when  we  do  not  know  their  mothers,  or  hate 
them  with  all  our  hearts."  Felix  came  jumping  into  the 
room,  and  she  kissed  and  hugged  him  much  more  af- 
fectionately than  was  usual  with  her. 

Wilhelm  went  home  quickly,  and  sent  for  the  old 
woman;  she  would  not  promise  however  to  visit  him  be- 
fore dusk.  ^Vhen  she  came,  he  received  her  with  a  look 
of  great  annoyance:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  he 
began,  "more  infamous  than  a  traffic  in  lies  and  got-ap 
stories!  You  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by 
such  things  already,  and  now,  when  the  very  hi^pioesi 
of  my  life  depends  on  your  words,  I  am  forced  to  wait 
in  suspense,  and  dare  not  take  the  child  to  my 
though  to  know  without  a  doubt  that  he  were  nqr 
son  would  make  me  happy  beyond  measure.     I 
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look  at  you,  you  abominable  creature,  without  hatred  I 
and  contempt." 

"If  I  were  to  speak  my  mind,"  said  the  old  woman,  ' 

"your  conduct  seems  to  me  simply   unbearable.      Why, 

if  he  were  not  your  own  son,  he's  the  most  beautiful, 

dianning  child  in  the  world — a  child  that  one  would  be 

delighted  to  buy  at  any  price,  only  lo  have  him  always 

about  one.  Isn't  it  worth  your  while  to  adopt  himi   Don't 

I  deserve  a  small  annuity  for  the  rest  of  my  life  for  all 

my  trouble,  and  the  care  I  have  taken  of  himl     Oh,  it's 

all  veiy  well  for  you  gentlemen,  who  want  for  nothing,  to 

talk    about  truth    and  straightforwardness;    but    how    a 

poor  creature  who  has  got  nothing  to  meet  her  smallest 

,  Jirmts — who  in  her  difficulties  has  no  friend,  no  advice, 

help — how    such    a    poor    thing    pushes    her    way 

rough  this  seltish  world,  and  is  often  forced  to  starve 

A  silence — that  would  make  a  pretty  story  if  any  of  you 

;  gentlemen  had  ears  to  hear  it.      Have  you  read 

.  letlersl      She   wrote   them    in  that  miserable 

I  tried  in  vain  to  get  to  you  and  put  those  letters 

your  hands;    but  your   cruel   brother-in-law   had  so 

mpletely  hemmed  you  in  on  every  side,  that  all  my 

*[  and  cunning  were  useless,  and  at  last,  when  he 

stened  to  have  us  bolh  put  in  gaol,  I  was  obliged  to 

:   op  all  hope.     Does   not   everything   in   the  letters 

:  with  what  1  told  youl     And  does   not  Norberg's 

r  put  the  whole  matter  beyond  doubt)" 

"What  letter!"  enquired  Wilhelro.  _ 

"Didn't  you  find  it  in  the  podcct-bookJ"  replied  t 

woman. 

f'"I  have  not  read  them  all  yet." 

"Then  give  me  the  pocket-book.  Everything  dependi 
I  lliai  letter.     It  was  Norberg's    unfortunate  note  that 
V  everything  into  confusion,  and  if  Vhe  i\m«»A  S&  ^^ 
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worth  an3rthing,  another  from  the  same  hand  may  as  wdl 
untie  the  knot."  She  took  a  letter  out  of  the  pocket- 
book:  Wilhelm  recognised  that  hated  writing*  but  he  con- 
trolled himself  and  read: 

''Only  tell  me,  girl,  how  did  you  manage  to  get  this 
power  over  me?  Why,  I  would  not  have  believed  that 
a  goddess  herself  could  ever  have  turned  me  into  a 
sighing  lover.  But,  instead  of  meeting  me  with  open 
arms,  you  draw  back;  really,  from  the  way  you  behaved, 
one  might  have  fancied  you  disliked  me.  Is  it  fair  that 
I  should  have  to  pass  the  night  sitting  on  a  trunk  with 
old  Barbara  in  the  little  lumber-room,  while  my  darling 
girl  was  only  two  doors  off)  I  must  say  it  is  too  bad. 
I  have  promised  to  leave  you  time  for  consideration,  and 
not  to  urge  you,  though  every  lost  quarter  of  an  hour 
makes  me  almost  mad.  Have  not  I  given  you  every- 
thing I  could  think  of  as  far  as  I  was  ablet  Do  you 
still  doubt  my  love?  Only  say  what  you  would  like;  you 
shall  want  for  nothing.  I  only  wish  the  priest  that  put 
such  stuff  into  your  head  might  be  struck  dumb  and 
blind.  And  that  you  should  just  happen  to  hit  on  one 
of  that  stamp!  There  are  so  many  who  know  how  to 
make  allowances  for  young  people.  Well,  I  have  said 
enough;  but  remember,  things  must  not  go  on  in  this 
way;  I  shall  expect  an  answer  in  a  few  days,  for  I  most 
go  away  soon,  and  if  you  are  not  amiable  and  pleasant, 
as  you  used  to  be,  you  will  not  see  me  again  .  .  r 

The  letter  went  on  in  this  style  for  some  time  longer, 
harping,  to  Wilhelm's  painful  satisfaction,  continually  on 
the  same  point,  and  testifying  to  the  truth  of  BaibaiiA 
story.  Another  note  clearly  proved  that  Mariana  kad 
remained  firm  to  her  purpose;  and  from  these  and 
Other  papers,  VfVSht\m  f^alhered,  not  without  acute  i 
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the  bistory  of  this  unfortunate  girl  up  to  the  hour  of 
her  death. 

Old  Barbara  had  gradually  tamed  the  rough  fellow, 
by  telling  him  of  Mariana's  death,  and  allowing  him  to 
believe  that  Felix  was  his  son;  he  had  sent  her  money 
several  times,  but  this  she  had  kepi  for  herself,  having 
persuaded  Aurelia  by  her  stories  into  taking  charge 
of  the  boy's  education.  This  secret  source  of  gain 
however  unfortunately  had  not  lasted  long,  for  Norberg 
had  wasted  the  greater  part  of  his  property  in  riotous 
living,  and  repealed  love-affairs  had  hardened  his  heart 
against  his  supposed  first-born  son. 

Probable  as  all  this  sounded,  and  beautifully  as  the 
farts  of  the  story  corresjionded  with  each  other,  Wilhelm 
"id  not  dare  to  give  way  to  his  joy  yet;  he  seemed  to 
a  gift  that  was  offered  to  him  by  such  an  evil  genius. 
Your  unbelief,"  said  the  old  woman,  guessing  his 
Kate  of  mind,  "can  only  be  cured  by  time.  Look  at  the 
child  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  you,  and  watch  him  all 
ihc  more  narrowly;  notice  his  talents,  his  disposition,  his 
capabilities;  if  you  do  not  by  degrees  recognise  yourself 
in  him.  1  can  only  say  you  must  have  very  bad  eyes  in- 
deed. You  may  be  quite  certain  that,  if  I  were  a  man, 
no  one  should  ever  foist  a  child  upon  me;  but  it's  b 
fortunate  thing  for  the  women  that  men  are  not  so  quick- 
sighted  in  such  matters." 

After  hearing  all  this,  Wilhelm  came  to  an  arrange- 
meni  with  the  old  woman.  He  wished  to  keep  Felix, 
and  she  was  to  take  Mignon  to  Ther^se,  after  doing 
wtiicb  she  might  go  and  live  where  she  liked,  he  promis- 
ing (o  allow  her  a  small  annuity. 

He  sent  for  Mignon  to  prepare  her  for  these  changes. 
"Master,"  she  said,  "let  me  stay  with  you.  It  will  make 
tne  happy  and  sad  too." 
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He  represented  to  her  that  she  was  getting  older  now, 
and  something  more  must  be  done  for  her  education. 
"I  am  educated  enough  to  love  and  grieve,''  she  an- 
swered. 

He  drew  her  attention  to  her  health,  telling  her  that 
she  needed  constant  care,  and  the  advice  of  a  clever 
physician.  "Why  should  people  care  about  me,"  she 
said,  "when  there  is  so  much  else  to  care  aboutt** 

He  took  great  pains  to  convince  her  that  he  could 
not  take  her  with  him  now,  but  that  she  should  be 
placed  where  he  should  often  see  her;  she  seemed  not 
even  to  hear  what  he  was  saying.  "You  do  not  want 
to  have  me  with  yout"  she  said;  "perhaps  it  is  better; 
send  me  to  the  old  harper,  the  poor  man  is  so  alone 
there." 

Wilhelm  tried  to  make  her  understand  that  the  old 
harper  was  being  well  cared  for.  "I  long  for  him  eveiy 
hour,"  the  child  answered. 

"I  did  not  notice  that  you  were  so  fond  of  him  when 
he  was  living  with  us,"  said  Wilhelm. 

"I  was  afraid  of  him  when  he  was  awake;  it  was 
only  his  eyes  that  I  could  not  look  at,  but  when  he  was 
asleep  I  was  fond  of  sitting  by  his  side;  I  used  to  keep 
the  flies  away  from  him,  and  was  never  tired  of  looking 
at  him.  Oh,  he  has  helped  me  in  such  dreadful  mo- 
ments 1  No  one  knows  what  I  owe  him.  If  I  had  only 
known  the  way,  I  should  have  gone  to  him  before." 

Wilhelm  made  all  the  circumstances  clear  to  her 
with  great  minuteness,  telling  her  she  was  such  a  letiOB- 
able  child  that  this  time  too  she  must  try  and  do  at  hs 
wished. 

^Reason  is  cniftV*  ^Vv&  answered;  "the  heart  i»  ] 
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T  will  go  wherevei  you  like,  only  leave  me  your  litti 
Fela!" 

As  after  much  discussion  she  still  remained  firm  t 
bcr  point,  Wilhelm  was  at  last  forced  to  decide  on  en- 
trusting both  the  children  to  the  old  woman,  and  send- 
ing them  together  to  Ther^sc.  The  fact  that  he  was  slill 
afraid  to  look  on  the  beautiful  Felix  as  his  own  son, 
made  this  resolution  somewhat  easier  to  him.  He  would 
take  the  child  up  in  hts  arms  and  carry  him  about;  the 
little  fellow  liked  to  be  held  before  the  looking-glass, 
and  without  confessing  it  to  himself,  Wilhelm  enjoyed 
doing  this,  and  trying  to  discover  resemblances  between 
himself  and  the  boy.  If  for  a  moment  his  fatherhood 
seemed  really  probable,  he  would  press  the  child  close 
to  his  heart;  and  then  suddenly,  terrified  by  the  thought 
that  he  might  after  all  be  deceiving  himself,  would  put 
him  down,  and  let  him  run  away.  "OhI"  he  cried,  "if 
I  were  to  appropriate  this  priceless  treasure,  and  he  were 
afterwards  to  be  wrested  from  me,  I  should  be  the  most 
miserable  of  men!" 

The  children  had  started  on  their  journey,  and  Wil- 
ilm  was  thinking  of  taking  a  formal  leave  of  the  stage, 
ilicn  it  struck  him  that  he  had  in  realitj'  retired  from 
,1  already,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  than  go. 
Mariana  was  no  more;  his  two  guardian  angels  had  left 
him,  and  his  tlioughts  were  already  hastening  after 
thctn.  The  beautiful  boy  floated  before  his  imagination 
I  Uke  a  charming,  uncertain  vision;  he  saw  him  running 
t  the  woods  and  fields,  holding  Ther^e's  hand,  and 
J  formed  and  cultivated  under  the  influence  of 
r-open-hearted ,  cheerful  companion,  in  the  free,  fresh 
'  5  worth  much  more  to  him  now  that  he 

:  of  the  child  in  her  society.     Even  while 
1  spccWtor  in  the  theatre,  a  smftt  wom\4  wcft'^ 
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his  face  when  he  remembered  her:  he  had  almost  reached 
the  same  point — the  representations  brought  no  illusions 
for  him  either. 

Serlo  and  Melina  were  extremely  polite  to  him,  as 
soon  as  they  found  that  he  laid  no  claim  to  his  former 
position.  A  portion  of  the  public  wished  to  see  him  on 
the  stage  once  more,  but  this  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  him,  and  none  of  the  actors  wished  it,  except 
perhaps  Frau  Melina. 

Wilhelm  really  took  leave  of  this  friend  now;  he  felt 
the  parting,  and  said:  ''If  people  were  only  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  make  promises  for  the  future!  It  does 
not  lie  in  their  power  to  keep  even  the  most  trifling 
ones,  much  less  those  which  are  of  any  importance. 
How  ashamed  I  feel,  when  I  remember  my  promises  on 
that  unhappy  night  as  we  all  lay  crowded  together  in  a 
wretched  inn — robbed,  ill,  wounded  and  hurt!  How 
misfortune  seemed  to  raise  my  courage!  I  looked  on 
my  own  good  intentions  as  a  perfect  treasure  in  them- 
selves. And  it  has  all  resulted  in  nothing — literally  no- 
thing! I  leave  you  as  your  debtor,  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  me  that  my  promises  were  never  taken  for  more 
than  they  were  worth,  and  that  no  one  has  ever  reminded 
me  of  them." 

''Do  not  be  unjust  to  yourself,''  replied  Madame  Me- 
lina. "If  no  one  else  should  adcnowledge  the  services 
you  rendered  us,  I  at  least  shall  never  undervalue  them. 
Our  entire  position  would  have  been  different  in  cvoj 
respect,  if  we  had  been  without  you.  It  is  just  the  sine 
with  our  intentions  as  with  our  wishes;  when  thej  hut 
been  carried  out  and  fulfilled,  they  look  so  different  top 
what  we  expected,  that  we  fancy  we  have  done 
—gained  notb\n(.'' 
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"Ahl"  said  Wilhelui,  "you  will  not  succeed  in  quieting  1 
roy  conscience  by  your  friendly  interpretations;  I  sliaU  J 
always  feel  myself  your  debtor." 

"And  it  is  very  possible  that  you  are  so,"  answered 
Madame  Melina;  "but  not  in  the  way  you  think.  Wc 
always  reckon  it  a  disgrace  not  to  fulfil  a  promise  we 
have  made  by  word  of  mouth.  Ahl  my  friend,  the  very 
presence  of  a  good  man  is  a  promise,  and  too  large  a 
one.  The  confidence  he  excites  in  others,  the  afTcction 
he  inspires,  the  hopes  he  brings  to  life,  are  boundless; 
he  is  and  must  always  be  a  debtor  without  knowing  it 
Farewell  I  Though  our  outward  circumstances  have  been 
happily  re-established  under  your  guidance,  your  departure 
will  leave  a  void  in  my  own  mind  and  heart,  which  will  J 
not  so  easily  be  filled  up  again."  I 

Before  leaving  the  town  Wilhelm  wrote  another  long  ^ 

ai]d  circumstantial  letter  to  Werner.     They  had  formerly 

corresponded,  but  finding  a  constant  difference  of  opinion, 

bad  at  last  left  off  writing.     Now  however  Wilhelm  took 

^Ibc  first  step  towards  a  renewal  of  intimacy;   he  was 

"tout  to  do   what  Werner  had   so   much  wished,  and 

^1d  say:  "I  am  going  to  leave  the  stage,  and  to  form 

uexions  with  men  whose  society  io  every  sense  must 

1  me  into  a  course  of  pure  and  steady  action."     He 

Kutred  too  about  bis  own  property:  indeed,  it  seemed 

_:  to  him  now  that  he  had  lei  the  matter  rest  so 

J  UDOired  for.    He  did  not  know  that  a  total  neglect 

It  outwaid  circumstances  is  characteristic  of  those  who 

t  eanestly  bent  on  their  inward  improvement.     This 

1  been  Wilhelm's  case,  and  he  seemed  now  for  the 

t  time  to  be  aware,  that,  in  order  to  effect  anything 

iog,  ontward  means  are  necessary.    His  tone  of  mind 

%  beginning  his  journey  now,  was  entiicV^  di&ei&tix  feo\a 
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what  it  had  been  the  first  time;  the  prospect  he  saw 
before  him  was  delightful,  and  he  hoped  to  meet  some 
agreeable  incidents  on  the  way. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

On  coming  back  to  Lothario's  estate,  he  found  that 
a  great  change  had  taken  place.  Jamo  met  him  with 
the  news  that  Lothario's  uncle  was  dead,  and  he  had 
gone  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.  ''You  have 
come  just  at  the  right  moment,"  he  said,  "to  help  us. 
I^othario  has  commissioned  me  and  the  Abb6  to  buy 
some  considerable  property  in  this  neighbourhood;  the 
matter  had  been  put  in  train  some  time  ago,  and  now 
we  have  found  both  money  and  credit  in  the  very  nick 
of  time.  The  only  objection  to  the  purchase  lay  in  the  fact 
that  a  commercial  firm  at  some  distance  had  their  eye 
on  the  same  estates;  we  have  resolved  however  to  make 
common  cause  with  them,  and  so  avoid  foolishly  and 
needlessly  running  up  the  price.  It  seems  we  have  to 
do  with  a  clever  man.  We  are  making  calculations  and 
estimates,  and  we  have  also,  from  an  economical  point 
of  view,  to  consider  how  the  estates  may  best  be  divided 
so  that  each  shall  have  a  fine  property."  The  papers 
were  laid  before  Wilhelm,  and  the  fields,  meadows  and 
houses  inspected,  but  though  Jamo  and  the  Abbe 
seemed  to  understand  the  matter  very  fairly,  Wilhelm 
could  not  help  wishing  that  FrSLulein  Ther^se  had  been 
of  the  party. 

This  work  occupied  several  days,  so  that  Wilhehn  had 
scarcely  time  to  give  his  friends  an  account  of  hii  at* 
ventures  and  his  possible  fatherhood,  and  when  be  dH^ 
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f  treated  this,  to  him  so  weighty  event,  with  indiffe^] 
aux  and  levity. 

He  had  noticed  that  sometimes  when  they  were  talk- 
ing confidentially  together,  at  table  or  out  walking,  they 
would  stop  short  and  turn  the  conversation;  this  proved 
that  they  had  matters  in  hand  which  were  secrets  from 
him.  He  remembered  Lydia's  words,  and  the  fact  that 
one  side  of  the  casde  had  hitherto  been  entirely  inac- 
cessible to  him,  strengthened  his  belief  in  them.  He  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  an  entrance  to  certain  gal- 
leries, and  more  especially  lo  the  old  tower,  though  he 
knew  it  well  enough  from  the  outside. 

One  evening  Jarno  said  to  him;  "We  can  look  upo^ 
you  now  so  safely  as  one  of  ourselves,  that  it  would  I 
uofair  not  to  admit  you  to  a  nearer  acquaintance  witli^ 
our  secrets.     At  a  man's  first  entrance  into  the  world  it 
is  well  that  lie  should  think  highly  of  himself,  should 
look  forward  to  gaining  various  advantages,  and  try  to 
bring  everything  within   the  bounds  of  [possibility;   but  _ 
■1  hen  he  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  h 
iiust,  for  his  own  profit,  learn  to  lose  himself  in  the  mas 
— ^learn  to  live  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  forget  himse! 
^flome  active  work  dictated  by  duty.     In  this  way  he  " 
I  come  to  a  knowledge  of  himself;  for  it  is  really  in 
n  that  one  man  can  be  compared  with  another.    Vou 
I  soon  leam  what  a  little  world  is  lying  close  to  you. 
I  how  well  you  are  known  in  it;  be  dressed  and  ready 
naottow  morning  before  sunrise." 
ftjuno  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  led  him  through 
'i  the  castle,  some  of  which  were  known, 
I  others  strange  to  him,  and  then  through  different 
until  at   last  they  reached  a  large  old  door 
igly  clamped  with  iron.   .\t  this  door  Jarno  knocked; 
m«d  A  little  way— just  enough   for  one  peison  t 
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pass  through.  Jarao  pushed  Wilhdm  in,  but  did  not 
follow  him.  Wilhelm  found  himself  in  a  daik  and 
narrow  chamber;  there  was  no  light,  and  when  he  tried 
to  move  he  met  some  resisting  object  A  voice,  that 
was  not  quite  strange  to  him,  cried:  ''Enter!"  and  then 
he  saw  that  the  sides  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  was 
standing,  were  only  hung  with  tapestry,  through  which  a 
faint  light  glimmered.  "  Enter  1"  cried  the  voice  again, 
and  Wilhelm  raised  the  tapestry  and  went  in. 

The  hall  in  which  he  now  stood  seemed  to  have  been 
a  chapel  formerly;  instead  of  the  altar,  a  large  table 
covered  with  a  green  cloth  was  placed  on  some  steps, 
and  a  curtain  above  it  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  to- 
gether to  cover  a  painting;  on  each  side  were  some 
cabinets  of  beautiful  workmanship,  with  doors  of  delicate 
wire-work,  such  as  we  see  in  libraries;  but  in^^tya^  of 
books  Wilhelm  could  only  see  many  rolls  of  paper  on 
the  shelves.  There  was  no  one  in  the  hall;  and  the 
rising  sun  streaming  through  the  painted  windows  shone 
directly  on  Wilhelm's  face,  and  wished  him  a  friendly 
good  morning. 

"Sit  down!"  cried  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from 
the  altar.  Wilhelm  seated  himself  in  a  small  arm-chair, 
which  stood  against  a  partition  that  barred  the  entrance; 
there  was  no  other  seat  in  the  whole  room,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  one,  though  tiie 
morning  sun  dazzled  him;  the  chair  was  fixed,  he  ooold 
only  shade  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  curtains  rustled  slightly  and  parted, 
disclosing  a  dark  empty  opening  surrounded  by  a  fraiae* 
A  man  in  eveiy-day  dress  appeared  within  it,  bowed  to 
Wilhelm  and  said:  "Do  not  you  recognise  met 
other  things  that  you  wish  to  know,  would  not 
to  learn  where  your  gzandfiitber'9  coUectum 
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^Hkve  you  forgotten  the  picture  that  used  to  charm  yofl  " 
so  much?     Where  may  the  sick  prince  chance  to  be 
lunguishtng  nowl" 

Wilhelm  easily  recognised  the  stranger  who  had  talked 
to  him  in  the  tavern  on  that  evenlful  night.  "Perhaps," 
continued  he,  "we  should  find  it  easier  now  to  agree  oa 
ihe  subject  of  destiny  and  character." 

Wilhelm  was  just  going  to  answer,  when  the  curtains 
(jilicWy  drew  together  again.  "Strangel"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "Can  accidental  occurrences  like  these  have  any 
connexion;  and  can  what  we  call  destiny  turn  out  to  be 
mere  chancel  Where  may  my  grandfather's  coUectioa 
be  nowl  and  why  do  they  remind  me  of  it  at  such  ft  1 
solemn  moment  as  this)" 

He  had  no  time  to  follow  this  train  of  thought,  for 
the  curtains  opened  again,  and  a  man  stood  before  bim, 
whom  he  recognised  at  once  as  the  country- clergyman 
who  had  joined  their  merry  water-party.  He  was  like 
:!ie  .Abb^,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  be  he.  With  a 
lieerful  face  and  a  dignified  expression  the  man  began: 
■  I'hc  duty  of  an  educator  is  not  to  preserve  from  error, 
iiut  lo  guide  the  erring — indeed,  it  is  wisdom  in  the 
leacher  to  let  him  take  a  deep  draught  of  his  error. 
The  man  who  only  tastes  his  folly  will  be  sparing  of  it, 
and  enjoy  it  as  a  rare  pleasure,  while  he  who  drinks  it  to 
;he  dregs  max/  learn  to  know  it,  unless  he  be  a  mad- 
lan,"  The  curtains  closed  again,  and  Wilhelm  had  time 
lj  thin):.  "\Vhat  error  can  the  man  be  speaktog  of," 
iic  said  to  himself,  "if  not  of  the  one  that  has  pursued 
me  all  ray  lifel — that  I  looked  for  culture  where  it  did 
not  exist,  and  imagined  I  could  acquire  a  talent  for 
which  I  had  not  the  smallest  natural  disposition." 

The  curtains  opened  more  hurriedly  this  time,  and 
■a  officer  appeared;  h«  only  ssid  in  passing:  "Lt<nu  \a 
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know  the  people  you  can  safely  trust."  \Vhen  thef  I 
closed,  it  did  not  take  Wilhelm  long  to  remember  that 
this  was  the  officer  who  had  embraced  him  in  the  Count's 
park,  and  whose  fault  it  was  that  he  had  taken  Jiiino  lo 
be  a  recrui ling-officer.  Who  he  was,  and  how  he  came 
to  be  there,  was  to  Wilhelm  a  perfect  riddle.— "If  so 
many  people  took  an  interest  in  me,  knew  the  course 
my  life  was  taking,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  in  such 
a  case,  why  were  not  they  stricter  and  more  serious  with 
meJ  Why  did  they  encourage  my  vagaries  instead  of 
inducing  me  to  give  them  upJ" 

"Do  not  reason  with  us!"  said  a  voice-  "Vou  are 
saved  and  on  your  road  to  the  goal.  You  will  regret 
none  of  your  follies,  nor  wish  that  one  could  be  undone; 
a  happier  lot  could  have  fallen  lo  no  human  being." 
The  curtains  were  then  violently  drawn  asunder,  and 
before  him,  in  the  empty  space,  stood  the  old  king  of 
Denmark,  armed  from  head  to  fool.  "I  am  the  spirit  of 
your  father,"  said  the  form,  "and  can  depart  in  peace 
now  that  my  wishes  for  you  have  been  fulfilled,  even 
beyond  my  own  comprehension.  Sleep  mountains  must 
be  climbed  by  crooked  paths;  on  the  plains,  straight 
roads  lead  from  one  place  to  another.  Farewell;  think 
of  me  when   you  are    enjoying   what  1  have    prepared 

I  for  you." 
Wilhelm   was  astonished   and  j)eri>lexed:    he  really 
believed  he  had  been  listening  to  his  father's  voice,  and 
yet  it  was  not   his.      He   was   utterly  confused    by  the 
present  when  combined  with  his  recollections  of  the  past. 
He  had  not  meditated  long,  before  ihe  Abbe  came 
forward,  and  stationed  himself  behind  the  green   table; 
"Come  hither!"  he  cried  lo  his  astonished  friend.     Wfl- 
helm  did  so,  and  went  up  the  steps,     A  small  roll  Uy 
the  gtcen  doth,    "Here  arc  your  indentures,"   said 
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Abb^;    "take   them   to   heart;    their   contents 
bighty."    Wnhdm  took  up  ihe  roll,  opened  it  and  read'f 
IfoUows: 


INDENTURES. 


^■l  An  15  long,  life  short,  judgment  diflicult,  opportuDtt]r  1 
H  flttling.  Action  is  easy,  thought  difficult:  to  act  upon 
onr  thoughts  troublesome.  Beginnings  are  always  cheer- 
ful; the  threshold  is  the  place  of  expectation.  A  boy  is 
full  of  wonder;  he  is  decided  by  impressions;  he  learns 
~  I  play,  and  seriousness  takes  hira  by  surprise.     Imita- 

I  is  inborn  in  us,  but  we  do  not  easily  perceive  what 
Ight  to  be  imitated.     Excellence  is  seldom  found,  and 

II  more  seldom  treasured.     The  height  charms  us,  but 
t  the  steps  up  to  it;   while  gazing  at  the  summit,  we 

IBJoy  walking  on  the  plain  beneath.     Only  a  part  of  art 

I  be  taught;  Ihe  artist  needs  it  all.     Those  who  are 

f  acquainted  with  it  are  never  certain,  and  talk  a 

il;  those  who  know  it  thoroughly,  oidy  care  to  do 

rk,  and  are  slow  to  speak.     The  former  have  no 

S  and  no  power;  their  doctrine  is  like  baked  bread, 

iiy  and  satisfying  for  the  day;  but  flour  cannot  be 

,  and  seed-cora  ought  not  to  be  ground.     Words 

jood,  but  there  is  something  better  still.     What  is 

[  cannot   be    explained   by    words.      The  spirit  that 

i  to  action  is  the  highest.     The  action  is  con- 

I  by  the  spirit   only,  and  re-produced.      No  one 

E  what  he  is  doing  when  be  is  acting  rightly,  but 

e  always  conscious  of  ivrong  in  ourselves.   He  who 

I  by  signs  only,  is  either  a  pedant,  a  hypocrite  or 

[let.     There  are  many  such,  and  they  hang  to- 

Their  empty  talk  hinders  beginners,  and  t' 
mt  mediocrity  distresses  the  most  advanocdi  J^ 


Ts,  and  tho^^^J 
vanoedi  .^■j^^H 
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teaching  of  a  real  artist  opens  the  mind,  for  where  words 
are  wanting  his  deeds  speak.  The  real  scholar  learns 
to  extract  the  unknown  out  of  the  known,  and  so  draws 
nearer  to  the  master. 


"That  is  enough!"  cried  the  AbW;  "the  rest  in  its 
season.    Now  look  into  those  cabinets." 

Wilhelm  went  up  to  them,  and  read  the  titles  of  the 
rolls.  To  his  surprise  he  found  Lothario's  Apprentice' 
ship  J  Jarno^s  Apprenticeship  and  his  own  Apprenticeship 
there,  among  a  number  of  others  whose  names  were  un- 
known to  him. 

''May  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  look  into  these 
rolls?" 

"From  the  present  moment  nothing  in  this  room  is 
closed  for  you." 

"May  I  ask  a  question?" 

"Without  hesitation!  and  if  it  concerns  a  matter 
which  lies,  and  ought  to  lie,  nearest  to  your  heart,  you 
may  look  for  a  decisive  answer." 

"Well  then,  you  strange  and  wise  seers  into  so 
many  secrets,  can  you  tell  me  whether  Felix  is  really 
my  son?" 

"Hail  to  you  for  this  question!"  cried  the  Abbe, 
clapping  his  hands  for  joy,  "Felix  is  your  son!  I  swear 
to  you  by  the  most  sacred  mysteries  that  lie  hiddefl 
among  us,  he  is  jrour  son;  and,  judged  by  her  mind,  his 
dead  mother  was  not  unworthy  of  you.  Receive  tfaif 
lovely  child  from  our  hands ,  turn  round  and  dare  to 
be  happy." 

Wilhelm  heard  something  rustle  behind  him;  k 
turned  round  and  saw  a  child's  face  peeping  rogiMIr 
through  the  tapestry  diat  covered  the  entiance:  k  « 
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Felix.  The  moment  he  found  they  had  seen  him,  he 
hid  himself  playfully.  "Come  out!"  cried  the  Abb6. 
He  ran  towards  them,  his  father  rushed  to  meet  him, 
took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  pressed  him  to  his  heart, 
exclaiming:  "Yes,  I  feel  that  you  are  mine.  What  a  gift 
from  Heaven  I  have  to  thank  my  friends  fori  Where 
did  you  come  from,  my  child,  just  at  this  moment?" 

"Do  not  ask,"  said  the  Abb^.  "Hail  to  you,  young 
manl  Your  Apprenticeship  is  over;  Nature  has  pro- 
nounced you  free." 


Wiekbm  BtHi^s /1/^rmHcnki^.  II. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Felix  had  ran  into  the  garden,  Wilhelm  followed 
him  in  ecstasy;  a  most  lovely  morning  gave  fresh  chatms 
to  eveiything,  and  the  moment  was  a  very  happy  one  for 
him.  This  free  and  glorious  world  was  new  to  Felix, 
and  his  father  knew  little  more  than  himself  of  the  various 
objects,  about  which  the  little  fellow  was  never  tired  of 
asking  questions.  At  last  they  went  to  the  gardener,  and 
made  him  explain  the  name  and  use  of  different  plants; 
Wilhelm  was  looking  at  nature  through  a  new  organ, 
and  the  child's  curiosity  and  eagerness  for  information 
first  made  him  conscious  of  the  feeble  interest  he  had 
hitherto  taken  in  the  things  outside  himself,  and  how 
limited  and  shallow  his  knowledge  was.  His  own  educa- 
tion seemed  to  begin  on  this,  the  happiest  day  of  his 
life,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  required  to  teach 
another,  made  him  feel  the  necessity  of  teaching  himself. 

Jamo  and  the  Abbe  had  disappeared;  they  returned 
in  the  evening,  bringing  a  stranger  with  diem.  Wilhelm 
was  astounded;  he  could  not  trust  his  eyes;  it  was  Wer- 
ner; and  he  too  hesitated  an  instant  before  acknowledg- 
ing Wilhelm.  They  embraced  each  other  most  affec- 
tionately, and  neither  of  them  could  hide  his  feeling  diat 
he  thought  the  other  altered.  Werner  maintained  iai 
his  friend  was  taller,  stouter  and  more  upright,  hu  bib- 
ners  more  cultivated  and  his  behaviour  more  ignedfe 
"But  I  miss  something  of  his  old  open-heaitednai^*  fei 
added. 
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"That  will  come  back  again  when  we  have  recovered 
from  our  first  surprise,"  said  Wilhelm. 

The  impression  made  upon  Wilhelm  by  Werner, ' 
by  no  means  so  favourable.  The  good  man  seemed 
rather  to  have  gone  backward  than  forward.  He  was 
much  thinner  than  formerly;  his  sharp  face  seemed  more 
pointed,  and  his  nose  longer  than  ever;  his  temples  and 
the  top  of  his  head  bald,  his  voice  high,  impatient  and 
shrill;  while  his  sunken  chest,  stooping  shoulders  and 
pale  cheeks,  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  you  had  an 
overworked  hypochondriac  before  you. 

Wilhelm  was  modest  enough  to  say  very  little  about  1 
this  change,  especially  as  Werner,  on  the  other  hand,  gava 
full  vent  to  his  friendly  joy.  "Well.  I  must  say,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "that  though  yon  may  have  been  wasting  your 
lime,  and,  as  1  suspect,  earning  nothing,  you  have  mean- 
while become  a  personage  that  cannot  fail  to  make  his 
fortune.  Now  pray  don't  idle  and  squander  that  zv/aj 
too;  why  with  that  figure  you  ought  to  buy  some  wealthy,  t 
handsome  heiress.'' 

"  said  AVilhelm  smiling,  "you  won't  belie  your 

character.    You  have  scarcely  met  your  friend  again, 
such  a  long  absence,  before  you  begin  lo  look  at 
as  a  piece  of  merchandise— something  to  speculate 
with,  and  make  a  profit  by." 

Jamo  and  the  Ahbe  did  not  seem  at  ail  surprised  at 
this  recognition,  and  left  ihe  two  friends  to  talk  over  the 
and  present  at  pleasure.     Werner  walked  round  a 

id  his  friend,  turning  him  first  this  way  and  then  thi 

as  almost  to  embarrass  him.     "No,  reallyl"  he 

limed,  "1  neicr  met  with  anything  like  this  before,  ; 

yet  I  know  I  am  not  deceived-    Your  eyes  are  deeper  and 

fuller,  your  forehead  is  broader,  your  nose  tt\<Me  iiJaicaM:, 


this  I 
ini 
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and  your  mouth  sweeter  than  it  used  to  be.  Only  look  at 
the  fellow  as  he  stands  there! — ifs  all  of  a  piece.  Well, 
really,  idling  seems  to  thrive  marvellously.  And  there 
am  I,  poor  devil  of  a  fellow," — and  he  looked  at  him- 
self in  the  glass — "why,  if  I  had  not  been  making 
plenty  of  money  all  this  time,  I  should  be  worth  simply 
nothing." 

Werner  had  not  received  Wilhelm's  last  letter;  the 
firm,  in  partnership  with  which  Lothario  proposed  to  buy 
the  estate,  was  theirs,  and  Werner  had  come  thither  to 
transact  this  business,  without  a  thought  of  meeting  Wil- 
helm.  The  lawyer  came,  the  papers  were  laid  before 
them,  and  Werner  thought  their  proposals  reasonable. 
"If  you  mean  well  by  this  young  man,"  he  said,  "and  it 
looks  as  if  you  did,  you  yourselves  must  see  to  it  that 
we  are  not  losers.  It  shall  depend  on  my  friend,  whether 
he  will  take  this  land ,  and  spend  part  of  his  capital  on 
it."  Jamo  and  the  Abb^  assured  him  that  they  did  not 
need  this  reminder.  They  had  scarcely  discussed  the 
matter  in  the  most  general  way,  when  Werner  began  to 
long  for  a  game  at  PHombre,  and  to  this  the  AbW  and 
Jamo  at  once  seated  themselves  with  him.  He  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  cards,  that  he  could  not  pass  an 
evening  without  them. 

When  the  two  friends  were  alone  after  supper  they 
asked  one  another  many  questions,  and  eagerly  talked 
over  all  they  had  to  hear  and  tell.  Wilhelm  praised 
his  present  circumstances,  and  his  good  fortune  in 
being  taken  up  by  such  first-rate  people.  On  hearing 
this,  Werner  shook  his  head,  saying:  "Well,  I  see  one 
ought  to  believe  nothing  that  one  does  not  see  wiA 
one's  own  eyes.  Why,  more  than  one  officioiis 
has  assured  me  that  you  were  living  with  a 
jroung  nob\eIna]^)3nn|^^\i\sIi«J^^       hd^niy  Ulift 
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■pend  bis  money,  and  keeping  him  in  hot  water  with  a 
his  relations." 

"If  my  theatrical  career  had  not  reconciled  me  I 
tvery  kind  of  calumny,  I  should  be  annoyed  at  oi 
so  misunderstood,"  said  Wilhelm,  "both  for  ray  own  and 
my  good  friends'  sake;  but  how  can  people  be  expected 
to  judge  actions  correctly,  of  which  they  only  see  isolated 
and  broken  fragments— of  which,  indeed,  they  see  but 
the  smallest  portion,  because  the  good  and  evil  take 
place  in  secret,  and  in  most  cases  nothing  comes  to 
light  but  what  is  insignificant  and  devoid  of  interest 
Why,  we  set  actors  and  actresses  before  the  public  on  a 
raised  stage,  and  light  it  up  on  all  sides;  the  whole  affair 
coiidenaed  into  the  short  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  yet 
very  seldom  that  any  one  really  knows  what  I 
of  it." 
Then   Wilhclm  began  to   ask   after   the    family, 

of  his  youth,  and  his  native  town.     Werner  raj 
over  the  whole  quickly,  telling  what  was  changed,  whi 
still  remained,  and  what  was  then  taking  place  thcr 
"The  women  at  home,"  he  said,  "are  contented  and|^ 
I  heerful,  for  there  is  never  any  want  of  money.     They 
fiend  half  their  lime  in  dressing,  and  the  other  half  in 
1.  .hibiting  themselves  when  they  are  dressed,  and  they 
re  very  fair  housekeepers.     My  children  promise  to  be 
ii.irp  lads.    In  imagination  I  see  them  already  sitting  at 
■  leir  desks,  writing  and  reckoning;  I  can  fancy  them 
hiiying,  bargaining  and  speculating,  as  soon  as  possible 
~   '   of  tliera  shall  begin  on  his  own  account,  and  s       ~ 
property,  that  really  will  give  you  pleasure.     DirectlJ 
lers  are  settled  here,  you  must  come  home  with  mM 
you  really  seem  able  now  to  take  a  sensible  part  i 
alTairs.    Your  new  friends  are  much  to  be  praised 
Mving  put  you  on  the  right  track.     Vm  a.'a  o'^  V'3^ 
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— I  see  now  how  fond  I  am  of  you,  for  I  can't  take  my 
eyes  off  your  face;  you  look  so  well  and  handsome.  If  s 
quite  another  thing  from  that  likeness  you  once  sent 
your  sister,  and  about  which  there  were  such  discussions 
at  home.  Mother  and  daughter  thought  the  young  gen- 
tleman, with  his  bare  throat  and  half-open  chest,  broad 
ruff,  long  locks,  round  hat,  short  vest  and  loose  trousers, 
perfectly  charming,  while  I  maintained  that  the  costume 
was  only  one  remove  from  a  mountebank's.  Now  you 
really  look  like  a  man;  with  one  exception,  however — 
you  must  tie  your  hair  up  in  a  periwig,  or  they'll  take 
you  for  a  Jew,  and  demand  toll  and  tribute." 

While  they  were  talking,  Felix  had  come  into  the 
room,  and,  finding  that  no  one  noticed  him,  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  sofa.  "Whose  brat  is  that?"  asked  Werner. 
At  that  moment  Wilhelm  had  not  courage  to  tell  the 
truth,  nor  any  inclination  to  relate  the  still  doubtful  story 
to  a  man  who  was  naturally  anything  but  credulous. 

The  whole  party  then  went  to  inspect  the  new  estates, 
and  conclude  dieir  bargain.  Wilhelm  kept  Felix  close 
to  his  side;  for  the  boy's  sake  he  looked  forward  with 
delight  to  this  new  property.  The  child's  longing  for 
the  ripening  berries  and  cherries  reminded  him  of  his 
own  early  days,  and  of  a  father's  manifold  duties  in 
preparing,  procuring  and  keeping  up  a  supply  of  enjoy- 
ment for  his  children.  With  what  interest  he  looked  at 
the  plantations  and  buildings!  How  eagerly  he  planned 
repairs  and  restoration!  He  had  ceased  to  look  at  the 
world  as  if  he  were  a  bird  of  passage — or  at  the  build- 
ings upon  its  surface  as  mere  bowers  of  leaves ,  hastily 
put  together  and  withering  before  we  quit  them.  Bvoy* 
thing  he  planned  was  to  mature  for  his  boy,  and 
ever  he  built  was  to  last  for  generations.  In  diii 
his  apprenticeship  fra^s  ended: — ^with  the  fcdiav 
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fiidKT  he  had  gained  all  the  virtues  of  a  citizen.  He 
felt  this,  and  nothing  could  compare  with  his  joy.  "O! 
how  needlessly  strict  are  the  teachings  of  morality!"  he 
would  exclaim,  "when  Nature  in  her  own  sweet  way 
trains  us  to  all  we  ought  to  bel  How  strange  arc  the 
demands  made  upon  us  by  society!  It  begins  by  mis- 
leading and  perplexing,  and  then  exacts  more  than  even 
Nature  herself.  Away  with  all  methods  of  education  that 
destroy  the  most  effectual  agents  of  true  education,  and 
direct  us  to  the  end  instead  of  making  us  happy  on  the 
way  to  it!" 

Much  as  he  had  already  seen  in  his  life,  it  still  ap- 
peared to  him  as  If  human  nature  became  clear  to  his 
mind  only  by  observing  the  child.  The  theatre,  and  the 
world  too,  had  seemed  to  him  nothing  more  than  a  num- 
ber of  thrown  dice,  each  single  one  of  which  showed 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  value  on  its  upturned 
surface,  though,  when  all  reckoned  together,  they  certainly 
loake  up  a  total.  Here,  however,  in  the  child,  a  single 
die  Lay  before  him,  on  whose  many  sides  the  worth  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  its  worthlessness,  were  clearly 
engraved. 

The  child's  desire  to  distinguish  one  object  from  an- 
other grew  with  every  day:  having  learnt  that  things  had 
nAines.  he  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  everything,  and 
believing  implicitly  in  his  father's  universal  knowledge, 
often  teased  him  with  questions.  This  led  Wilhelm  to 
make  enquiries  about  objects  to  which  as  yet  he  had 
given  little  attention-  Man's  natural  impulse  to  learn  the 
origin  and  end  of  things  showed  itself,  too,  betimes  in  the 
boy,  and  when  be  asked  where  the  wind  came  from  and 
where  the  dame  went  to,  Wilhelm  felt  for  the  first  time 
how  circurascribed  was  his  own  koowledge.  He  began 
Id  wonder  how  far  human  beings  might  venJcai«:  Vi  ^rau& 
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their  thoughts,  and  of  what  subjects  they  might  hope 
ever  to  be  able  to  give  account  to  themselves  and  others. 
The  boy's  indignation  at  seeing  wrong  done  to  any  liv- 
ing creature,  highly  delighted  his  father:  he  looked  on  it 
as  the  proof  of  an  excellent  disposition,  when  Felix  tried 
to  strike  the  kitchen-maid  violently  for  having  cut  off  the 
heads  of  some  pigeons.  To  be  sure,  this  delightful  idea 
was  soon  swept  away,  when  he  found  the  child  ruthlessly 
killing  frogs  and  pulling  butterflies  to  pieces;  and  this 
last  feature  reminded  him  of  many  people  who  seem  so 
wonderfully  just,  when, — not  being  at  the  moment  tmder 
the  influence  of  passion  themselves, — they  are  commenting 
on  the  actions  of  others. 

The  agreeable  feeling  that  the  boy  was  exercising 
such  a  beautiful  and  true  influence  on  himself  was  mo- 
mentarily disturbed  by  Wilhelm's  perceiving  that,  in  fact, 
the  child  was  training  him  more  than  he  the  child.  He 
had  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  boy;  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  guide  his  mind  in  any  direction  but  what 
it  spontaneously  took,  and  even  the  bad  habits  which 
Aurelia  had  worked  so  hard  to  conquer,  seemed  to  have 
claimed  their  old  rights  again  now  that  this  friend  was 
dead.  He  still  never  shut  the  door  behind  him,  would 
not  finish  the  food  that  was  put  upon  his  plate,  and  was 
never  happier  than  when  allowed  to  help  himself  direct 
from  the  dish,  or  leave  his  full  glass  and  drink  out  of 
the  bottle.  He  was  charming  too,  sometimes,  when,  seat- 
ing himself  in  the  comer  with  a  book,  he  would  say  vexy 
gravely:  "I  must  study  this  learned  stuff,"  though  hie 
neither  could  nor  would  distinguish  even  one  letter  from 
another. 

When  Wilhelm  thought  how  little  he  had  done  ior 
the  child  hitherto,  and  how  little  he  was  able  to  date 
him^  a  residess  feeting  arose  in  his  mind  that 
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if  it  would  outweigh  alt  his  present  happiness.  "Are  we 
men,  then,"  he  would  say,  "so  innately  selfish,  that  we 
cannot  care  for  anybody  but  ourselvesl  Am  I  not  just 
acting  towards  the  boy  as  I  did  to  Mignon?  I  attracted 
that  dear  child  to  myself,  enjoyed  having  her  near  me, 
and  yet  neglected  her  in  the  most  cruel  way.  She  was 
striving  to  educate  herself; — did  I  do  the  least  to  help 
her!  No!  I  left  her  to  herself,  and  to  all  the  randoi 
chances  to  which  she  could  possibly  be  exposed  amoi 
that  uncultivated  set  of  people.  And  now  for  this  boj 
who  interested  you  so  much  even  before  he  could  be 
dear  and  precious  as  he  is  now,  did  your  heart  ever 
once  bid  you  to  do  him  even  the  smallest  serviccl  You 
have  wasted  your  own  and  others'  years  long  enough; 
rouse  yourself,  and  think  what  you  have  to  do  Ixtth  for 
yourself  and  for  these  good  little  creatures,  who  are  knit 
so  closely  to  you  by  nature  and  affection." 

This  soliloquy  was  in  fact  only  a  preface  to  the  ad- 
mission that  he  had  already  thought,  cared,  sought  for 
and  chosen;  he  could  not  any  longer  delay  confessing 
this  to    himself.      After    often-repeated    and    unavailing 

Ijuish  at  Mariana's  loss,  he  felt  only  loo  clearly  that 
must  seek  a  mother  for  the  boy,  and  that  he  should 
i  this  in  no  one  so  certainly  as  in  Theri^se,  He  knew 
I  veiy  superior  woman  thoroughly.  She  seemed  the 
1^  kind  of  wife  and  helper  to  whom  he  could  entrust 
Bsct^  aod  those  belonging  to  him.  Her  noble  attach- 
tat  to  Lothario  excited  no  scruples  in  his  mind.  A 
pige  fate  had  severed  those  two  for  ever;  Therisc 
ktidercd  herself  free,  and  had  spoken  of  marriage — 
B  indifference  certainly,  but  yet  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
eotirse. 

After  deliberating  long,  be  determined  to  tell  her  all 
;  I-  keew  about  himself.     She  should  learo  to 'tain-*  Vtov 
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as  he  knew  her,  and  to  this  end  he  be^an  to  levieir  hU 
own  history;  but  it  seemed  so  destitute  of  erents,  and  od 
the  whole,  any  confession  he  could  make  struck  him  as 
so  little  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  his  puq>ose.  At  last  he  resolved 
to  ask  Jamo  for  the  roll  containing  his  apprenticeship, 
out  of  the  old  tower;  the  latter  answered:  "It  is  the  right 
time,"  and  Wilbelm  received  it 

To  a  noble-minded  man,  the  consciousness  that  he 
is  going  to  be  enlightened  about  himself,  is  a  dreadful 
sensation.  All  transitions  are  crises,  and  is  not  every 
crisis  an  illnesst  How  relutiantly  we  look  at  ouisdvcs 
in  the  glass  aftei  having  been  ill!  Wc  ftel  returning 
health,  but  we  only  stt  the  effect  of  the  departed  malady. 
Wilhelm  however  had  been  well  prepared;  circumstances 
had  spoken  plainly,  his  friends  had  not  exactly  spared 
him,  and  therefore,  though  he  unrolled  the  parchment 
hastily,  he  grew  calmer  the  further  he  read.  He  found 
the  circumstantial  history  of  his  life  delineated  in  bold, 
sharp  strokes;  his  eye  was  not  distracted  either  by  solitary 
events  or  short-sighted  conceptions;  general  observations 
made  in  a  kind  spirit,  acted  as  way-marks,  without  puttbg 
him  to  shame,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  tus  own 
likeness  apart  from  himself;  not,  it  is  true,  a  second  self, 
as  if  he  were  looking  in  a  mirror,  but  another  self,  as  we 
see  it  in  a  portrait;  where,  though  we  cannot  own  to 
every  feature,  we  feel  glad  that  a  thinking  mind  has  been 
pleased  thus  to  conceive  of  us,  and  a  talented  hand  thin 
to  represent  us,  and  that  a  picture  of  ourselves,  at  we 
were,  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist,  when  we  hne 
passed  away. 

Now  that  the  circumstances  had  been  recalled  to  III 
memory  by  the  manuscript,  Wilhelm  proceeded  to  nfei 
down  Uie  hiAoiy  ot  \us  VS«  {<»  Theiise,  and  vu  dMrt 
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ashamed  al  finding,  that,  to  set  against  her  great  virtues, 
he  could  produce  scarcely  anything  which  showed  signs 
of  well-directed  energy  on  his  own  side.  The  letter  ac- 
companying this  document  was  as  condensed  as  the  nar- 
Ive  itself  was  minute  and  detailed:  he  asked  for  her 
idship,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  her  love;  he  offered 
her  his  hand,  and  begged  for  a  speedy  decision. 

After  some  inward  conflicts  as  to  whether  he  should 
fint  consult  his  friends,  Jamo  and  the  Abb^,  on  this 
weighty  matter,  he  determined  rather  to  be  silent.  He 
was  too  firmly  resolved,  and  the  matter  was  loo  im- 
portant to  himself,  to  be  submiUed  to  the  verdict  of  even 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men;  nay,  he  even  took  the  pre- 
caution of  carrying  his  letter  himself  to  the  nearest  post. 
Possibly  the  thought  suggested  so  clearly  by  Ihe  written 
roll,— thai  he  had  been  watched  and  even  guided  in  many 
circumstances  of  his  life  where  he  had  fancied  himself 
acting  independently  and  secretly, — may  have  produced 
an  unpleasant  sensation  in  his  mind;  at  all  events,  he 
was  determined  this  time  that  his  words  to  I'her^se 
should  come  purely  from  lus  heart,  and  go  as  purely  to 
bers,  and  his  fate  should  depend  alone  on  her  resolve 
and  decision.  In  such  a  serious  point,  therefore,  his  con- 
science did  not  reproach  him  for  eluding  the  watchful- 
of  his  guardians.  ~ 


CHAPTER   II. 

Ths  letter  had  scarcely  been  sent  off,  when  Lothai 
back.    They  were  all  delighted  to  think  that  th^ 
It  business  matters  which  had  been  set  on  foot, 
lid  now   soon  be  wound  up,  and  Wilheltn  awaivai 
;ly  tile  K-tyiag  or  unloosing  of  so  tftawj  4\S«v«t&. 
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threads,  and  the  settlement  of  his  own  future  iela.ticiai 
in  life.  Lothario  gave  them  all  a  hearty  greeting;  he 
was  perfectly  restored  to  health,  and  cheerful,  and  had 
the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
can  execute  his  own  will  wiihoul  hindrance. 

Wilhelm  could  not  return  his  warm  greeting;  he 
could  not  help  saying  to  himself:  "This  is  Therise's 
friend  and  lover, — the  man  she  is  engaged  to,  and  into 
his  place  you  ihink  of  pushing  yourself.  Do  you  ac- 
tually believe  thai  you  could  ever  eiface  or  banish  such 
an  impression  as  ihatl"  If  the  letter  had  not  already 
gone,  he  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  send  it.  For- 
tunately the  die  was  last;  perhaps  indeed  Ther^se  had 
already  decided,  and  the  happy  conclusion  was  only 
^1  hidden  from  him  by  the  veil  of  disiance.     It  must  soon 

^H  be  determined  whether  he  had  lost  or  won.  He  tried 
^B  to  calm  liimself  by  these  considerations,  but,  in  reality, 
^"  his  heart  was  beating  almost  feverishly      He  could  pay 

very  liule  attention  to  the  weighty  business  on  which,  to 
some  extent,  the  fate  of  his  entire  fortune  depended.     In 
moments  of  passionate  feeling,  how  insignificant  cvery- 
^1  thing  surrounding,  or  even  belonging  to,  a  man  seems  in 

^B  his  own  eyes! 

^H  Happily  for  him,  however,  Lothario  treated  the  matter 

^H  from  a  broad  point  of  view,  and  Werner  took  it  easily. 
^M  The  latter,  in  his  eager  desire  for  gain,  was  delighted  at 
^H  the  prospect  of  the  fine  property  which  was  coming  into 
^H  his,  or  rather  into  his  friend's,  possession.  Lothario,  on 
^H  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something 
^H        quite  different. 

^H  "I  cannot  feel  pleasure  in  property,"  he  said,  "unlos 

^B         it  is  legitimate." 

^^t^  "Bui  for  Heaven's  sake!"   cried  Werner, 

^^B|       operty  of  ouis  legitimate  enoiighl" 
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("Well,  not  quite,"  said  Lothario. 
''Aie  not  wc  paying  ready  money  for  itt" 
"True,"  said  Lothario;  "and  1  dare  say  you  will  call 
what  I  am  going  lo  mention  nothing  but  a  foolish  scruple, 
but  I  can  never  consider  property  as  quite  legitimate — - 
(juite  free  from  objection — unless  it  pays  its  due  share 
to  Ihe  state." 

"Whati"    said  Werner,   "do   you   mean   lo  say  that 

you  would  rather  this  land  of  ours  were  liable  to  taxes, 

inste^id  of  being  unencumbered  as  wc  have  bought  itl" 

"Yes,"  said  Lothario,  "lo  a  certain  ejitent;  for  the 

security  of  a  property  arises  on!y  from  its  being  placed 

on  an   equal   footing  willi   the    property  of  others.     In 

these  modem  times,  when  so  many  of  the  old  ideas  arc 

beginning  to  totter,  what  is  the  peasant's  cJiief  ground 

for  looking  at  a  nobleman's  property  as  less  secure  than 

his  owD'l     Why,  )ust  this — that  the  latter,  being  exempt 

^^from  burdens,  falls  a  burden  on  himself."  H 

^ft      "But    what    wilt    become    of   the   interest  from   our  S 

^ra^italt"  fl 

*         "That  would  be  in  no  worse  case  than  before,"  said    ™ 

Lolhario,  "if  the  state,  in  return  for  a  just  and  regularly 

paid  sum  of  money,  would  release  us  from  thai  feudal 

humbug  of  entail,  and  would  let  us  do  what  we  liked 

with  our  estates,  we  should  then  not  be  obliged  to  keep 

Buch  huge  areas  of  land  undivided— we  could  distribute 

them  more  equally  among  our   children,  so  as  to  give 

each  of  them  an  opening  for  independent  and  energetic 

action,  instead  of  bequeathing  tliem,  as  we  do,  the  most 

restricted  and  restricting  privileges, — privileges  that  we 

cannot  enjoy  without  being  obliged  to  invoke  the  ghosts 

of  our  forefathers.     How  much   happier  our  men  and 

women  would  be,  if  they  could  look  around  IVi«,txi  ttt*^'^^ 

_-JiBd^  imiofluenced  by  any  other  considstaftwrnst  M!lfc«.  *■ 
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deserving  girl  or  some  first-rate  young  fellow  up  into 
their  own  higher  sphere!  The  state  would  gain  more — 
possibly  better — citizens,  and  would  not  so  often  be 
puzzled  where  to  find  heads  and  hands.'' 

"Well,  I  assure  you,"  said  Werner,  "that  in  all  my 
life  I  never  thought  about  the  state;  I  have  paid  the 
rates,  taxes  and  duties  merely  as  a  matter  of  custom." 

"Well,"  said  Lothario,  "I  still  hope  to  make  a  good 
patriot  of  you.  Just  as  no  man  is  a  good  father,  who 
does  not  help  his  children  at  table  before  himself, 
no  man  is  a  good  citizen,  who  does  not  put  by  what 
is  due  to  the  state,  before  expending  his  money  in  other 
ways." 

Their  special  business  was  rather  helped  forward 
than  hindered  by  these  general  observations.  WTien 
they  had  nearly  settled  it,  Lothario  said  to  Wilhelm:  "I 
must  send  you  now  to  a  place  where  you  are  more 
wanted  than  here.  My  sister  begs  you  will  come  to  her 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  poor  Mignon  seems  fading  away, 
and  they  think  that  perhaps  your  presence  might  check 
the  disease.  You  will  see  from  this  note,  which  my 
sister  sent  after  me,  how  seriously  she  looks  at  the 
matter."  Lothario  handed  him  a  little  note.  Wilhelm, 
who  had  been  listening  in  the  greatest  embarrassment, 
took  the  note;  it  had  been  hastily  written  in  p>encil,  but 
he  recognised  the  Countess's  hand,  and  did  not  know 
what  answer  to  make. 

"Take  Felix  with  you,"  said  Lothario;  "the  children 
will  amuse  one  another.  You  will  have  to  start  eariy 
to-morrow  morning.  My  sister's  carriage,  in  which  my 
servants  travelled,  is  still  here;  I  will  give  you  horses  fcr 
the  first  half  of  the  way,  and  the  remainder  you  mmt 
post  Farewell!  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey;  gm  Wf 
best  love  to  my  sister;  tell  her  she  will  soon 
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again,  and,  indeed,  must  make  ready  for  the  reception 
of  some  more  guests.  Our  great  uncle's  friend,  the 
Marquis  Cipriani,  is  coming;  he  hoped  to  find  the  old 
man  sti]!  alive,  and  they  were  looking  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  chat  over  old  times,  and  their  mutual 
fondness  for  art.  The  Marquis  was  much  younger  than 
my  uncle,  and  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  most  im- 
p<»tant  part  of  his  education  and  accomplishments;  we 
must  do  all  in  our  power  in  some  measure  to  fill  up  the 
gap  which  he  will  feel,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by 
means  of  a  larger  party," 

Lothario  then  went  to  his  room  with  the  Abb^;  Jamo 
had  ridden  out;  Wilhelm  hastened  to  his  own  room;  he 
had  no  one  to  confide  in  —  no  one  who  would  help 
him  to  avoid  taking  the  step  which  he  feared  so  much. 
The  little  page  came  in  and  asked  him  to  pack  up  his 
things:  the  luggage,  he  said,  must  be  put  up  on  the  car- 

Kthat  night,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
at  break  of  day.  Wilhelm  did  not  know  what  to 
at  last  he  exclaimed:  "I  had  better  get  out  of 
house,  at  all  events;  on  the  way  I  can  consider 
is  best  to  be  done;  and  in  every  case  I  shall  slop 
half  my  journey  is  finished;  I  can  then  send  a 
mger  back,  and  write  what  I  have  not  courage 
y;  this  done,  things  must  take  their  chance."  In 
fpiie  of  his  determination,  however,  he  passed  a  sleepless 
night;  the  only  thing  that  gave  him  any  comfort  was  to 
look  at  little  Felix,  sleeping  so  sweedy.  "OhI"  he  cried, 
"who  knows  what  trials  may  be  in  store  for  rael — who 
knows  how  past  errors  may  still  torment  me,  and  how 
often  my  good  and  reasonable  plans  for  the  future  nuy 
miscarryl  But  oh!  thou  relenting,  or  relentless  Fate, 
leave  me  the  one  treasure  that  I  can  call  my  ownl  If  it  i 
were  possible   th^t  thii   best  part  of  myself  could  ba  I 
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destroyed  before  I  am — that  this  heart  could  ever  be  torn 
from  mine,  then  farewell,  understanding  and  reason — 
farewell  all  care  and  caution!  let  the  very  instinct  of 
self-preseiTation  vanish,  all  that  separates  us  from  the 
beasts  disappear,  and  as  men  are  not  permitted  to  end 
such  sad  days  by  their  own  deed,  may  early  nudness 
deprive  me  of  consciousness,  before  Death  arrives  to  de- 
stroy it  and  to  bring  in  the  long  night!" 

He  seized  the  boy  in  his  arras,  kissed  him,  pressed 
him  to  his  heart  and  wept  over  hira,  so  that  the  little 
face  was  wetted  by  his  copiously- flowing  tears.  The 
child  awoke;  his  bright  eyes  and  loving  look  touched 
his  father  to  the  heart.  "What  a  scene  awaits  me,"  he 
exclaimed,  "when  I  have  to  present  you  to  the  beautiful 
and  unforlunate  Countess,  and  when  she  presses  you  to 
the  bosom  which  your  father  wounded  so  deeply!  Surely 
I  have  reason  lo  fear  that  she  will  push  you  away  again 
with  a  ay,  directly  your  touch  renews  her  real  or  faoded 
pain  I" 

The  coachman  left  him  no  time  for  thought  or  choice, 
but  forced  hira  into  the  carriage  before  daybreak,  Wil- 
helm  wrapped  his  little  Felix  up  warmly;  the  morning 
was  cold  but  bright,  and  the  child  saw  the  sun  rise  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  Hia  wonder  at  the  first  fiery 
glance,  and  then  the  growing  power  of  the  great  light, 
liis  joy.  and  tlie  strange  things  he  said  about  it,  delighted 
his  father,  and  gave  him  a  glimpse  into  a  heart,  before 
wliich  the  sun  rises  and  hangs  in  the  heavens,  as  over  A 
pure,  quiet  lake. 

On  reaching  a  little  town,  the  coachman   took  hia 

horses  out  of  the  carriage  and  rode  them  back.     Wil- 

belm  at  once  engaged  a  room,  and  now  came  the  (]ue»- 

tion;  should  he  remain  there  or  go  onT  In  this  irresolute 

\le  of  rtimd.  \\e,  Nc^^xaei  once  more  to  take  out  the 


little  note,  which  he  had  not  yet  trusted  himself  to  look 
at  again.  It  contained  the  following  words:  "Send  your 
young  friend  to  me  very  soon;  Mignon  has  grown  rather 
worse  the  last  two  days.  Sad  as  the  occasion  of  his 
coming  is,  I  shall  still  be  pleased  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance." 

Wilhelm  had  not  noticed  these  last  words  at  the 
first  glance.  He  was  terrified  at  reading  thera  now,  and 
at  once  decided  not  to  go.  "How  is  this!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Lothario  knows  the  whole  story,  and  yet  has 
never  told  her  who  I  amJ  She  is  not  prepared  calmly 
to  meet  an  acquaintance  whom  she  would  rather  not 
have  seen  again^she  is  expecting  a  stranger,  and  I  ap- 
pear! I  can  see  her  start  back  with  a  shudder — I  see  her 
blush!  No,  it  is  impossible,  I  cannot  encounter  such  a 
scene."  At  that  moment  the  horses  were  led  out  and 
harnessed;  Wilhelm  was  resolved  to  unpack  his  things 
and  stay  where  he  was.  He  was  in  the  greatest  agita- 
tion. Hearing  a  maidservant  coming  upstairs  to  tell  him 
everything  was  ready,  he  tried  in  haste  to  invent  some 
excuse  for  remaining,  and  while  doing  so  fixed  his  eyes 
unconsciously  on  the  note  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
"For  Heaven's  sake!"  he  cried,  "this  is  not  the  Coun- 
tess's hand,  it  is  the  writing  of  that  beautiful  Amazon!" 

The  servant  came  in,  asked  him  to  come  down,  and 
took  Felix  away  with  her.  "Can  this  be  possible?"  he 
exclaimed.  "Can  it  be  true)  What  ought  I  to  do!  Stay 
here  and  wait  and  explain!  or  hasten — hasten  and  rush 
to  meet  the  explanation!  You  are  on  the  way  to  her, 
and  you  linger!  You  are  to  see  her  this  evening,  and 
you  voluntarily  imprison  yourself!  It  is  her  handwriting 
— yes,  it  is  really  she!  It  Is  her  hand  that  summons  you, 
and  her  carriage  that  is  standing  ready  to  take  you  to 
her.     At  last  then  the  riddle  is  answered:  Lothario  baa. 

Wilhtlm  Mtiilti'l  Affrtnliinkif.  IL 
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two  sisteis;  he  knows  in  what  rdatioa  I  stand  to  the 
one,  but  he  does  not  know  how  much  I  owe  the  other. 
Neither  does  she  know  that  the  wounded  vagrant  who 
owed,  if  not  his  life,  at  any  rate  his  recovery  and  present 
health  to  her,  has  been  received  into  her  brother's  house 
with  such  unmerited  kindness." 

Felix,  who  was  swinging  himself  in  the  carriage 
below,  called  out:  "Come  Father,  do  come!  look  at  the 
beautiful  clouds  and  the  lovely  coloursl" 

"Yes,  Vm  coming,"  cried  WiUielm,  bounding  down  the 
stairs,  "and  all  those  beautiful  appearances  in  the  sky, 
which  you  are  admiring  so  much,  dear  child,  are  as  no- 
thing compared  to  the  sight  that  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to." 

When  he  was  seated  in  the  carriage  he  began  to  re- 
call the  circumstances  connected  with  this  story.  "So 
this  Natalie  is  also  Ther&se's  friend!  What  a  discovery, 
what  a  hope  and  prospect!  How  strange  that  my  dread 
of  hearing  the  one  sister  spoken  of  should  have  entirely 
hidden  from  me  the  existence  of  the  other!"  How  joy- 
fully he  looked  at  his  little  Felix  now;  he  was  hoping 
for  the  warmest  welcome  both  for  his  boy  and  hinisel£ 

Evening  came  on,  the  sun  had  set,  the  roads  were 
none  of  the  best,  the  postillion  drove  slowly  and  Felix 
had  fallen  asleep.  Fresh  doubts  and  fears  arose  in  our 
friend's  mind.  "What  delusions  and  fancies  are  pos- 
sessii^  you  nowl"  he  said  to  himself.  "A  doubtful  re- 
semblance between  two  handwritings  has  made  you  fed 
perfectly  sure,  and  led  you  to  invent  the  strangest  fabfe." 
He  took  the  note  ost  again,  and  in  the  dying  light  omc 
more  fancied  he  could  recognise  the  Countess's  halt;"* 
eyes  refused  to  see  in  each  word  what  his  heart  ka#  *iU 
bun  ia  one  moment  fiom  the  whaie. — ^"Tlw*  ti         , 
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these  horses  are  conveying  me  to  a  dreadful  scene!     Who  * 
knows  whether  in  the  couree  of  a  few  hours  they  may 
not  be  on  the  road  back  with  me)     Oh,  if  I  could  only 
see  her  alone  al  first!  but  perhaps  her  husband  may  be 
present,  or  the   Baroness!     How  changed   I   shall  find 
thcmt    Shall  I  ever  be  able  lo  stand  erect  before  herl" 
A  faint  hope,  that  perhaps  after  all   he  might  1 
travelling  to  his  lovely  Amazon,  was  the  only  ray  thai 
cx>u]d  succeed  in  occasionally  piercing  these  melancholy^ 
anticipations.     Night  had  come  on;   the  carriage  rattled 
into  a   courtyard  and  stopped;    a   man-servant  with   a 
lighted  torch  appeared  under  the  magnificent  porch,  and 
:  down  the  steps  to  the  carriage.     "You  have  been 
ected  a  long  time,"  he  said,  turning  back  the  leather 
tge  apron. 

Wilhelm  got  down,  and  look  his  sleeping  little  Felix 
m  his  arms;  the  first  servant  then  called  lo  another,  who 
was  standing  within  the  door,  holding  a  light:  "Take 
this  gentleman  at  once  to  the  Baroness." 

Quick  as  lightning  t!ie  thought  passed  through  Wil- 

hclm's  mind:  "What  a  happiness!  whether  purposely  or 

by  chance,  at  any  rate  the  Baroness  is  here,  and  I  shall 

see  her  first.    Very  Ukety  the  Countess  has  retired  for 

!  night.    Oh,  ye  good  spirits,  come  to  toy  aid.  and 

int  that  the  moment  of  my  greatest  embarrassment  may 

I  at  least  tolerably!" 

■  The  house,  as  he  entered  it,  seemed  the  most  gravely 

mest,  and,  to  his  own  feelings,  sacred  place  he  hac' 

r  trodden.     A  hanging  lamp  shed  its  dazzling  ligbj 

Tl  on  the  broad  and  easy  (light  of  stairs  which  asccndecT 

Wght  before  him,  and  at  a  turn  higher  up,  branched^ 

t  into  two.     Marble  statues  and  busts  stood  ranged  on 

ideslals  and  In  niches;  some  of  them  seemed  known 

r3fte  JaowMOM  of  dxitdttood  remain  iaeffaced 
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even  in  theit  smallest  details.  He  recognised  a  Muse 
that  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  not  indeed  by  its 
form  and  value,  but  by  an  ann  which  had  been  restored, 
and  a  piece  in  her  robe  which  had  been  newly  let  in. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  living  in  a  fairy  tale.  The  child 
fell  heavy  in  his  arms;  he  stopped  and  knelt  down  on 
the  stairs,  as  if  to  get  a  more  convenient  hold  of  him, 
but  really  because  he  needed  a  moment's  rest.  He  could 
scarcely  raise  himself  again.  The  servant  who  was  light- 
ing the  way,  offered  to  take  the  child,  but  he  coutd  not 
give  him  up.  They  had  now  reached  a  large  ante-room, 
and  there,  to  his  yel  greater  astonishment,  he  beheld  the 
well-known  picture  of  the  sick  prince.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  glance  at  it;  the  servant  hurried  him  through 
one  or  two  rooms  into  a  boudoir  beyond.  Here  sat  a 
lady  reading,  thrown  into  shadow  by  a  screen  over  the 
light.  "OhI  that  it  may  be  she!"  he  said  to  himself  in 
that  most  critical  moment.  The  child  seemed  to  be 
waking  up,  so  he  put  him  down,  and  was  going  up  to 
the  lady,  but  the  little  fellow  sank  down  overcome  with 
sleep,  and  the  lady  rose  and  came  towards  him.  It  was 
his  beautiful  AmazonI  He  lost  all  self-command,  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  crying:  "It  is  really  she! "  seized  her  hand, 
and  kissed  it  in  a  boundless  ecstasy  of  delight  The 
child  lay  between  them  on  the  carpet,  sleeping  sweetly. 

He  was  taken  up  and  laid  upon  the  sofa,  Natalie 
took  her  seat  by  him,  and  told  Wilhelm  to  take  the 
nearest  chair.  She  offered  him  some  refreshment,  but 
he  refused,  intent  only  on  assuring  himself  that  it  was 
she,  and  in  scanning  her  still  shaded  features  narrowly, 
and  trying  to  recognise  them  with  certainty.  She  told 
him  in  general  terms  about  Mignon's  illness:  that  the 
child  was  gradually  being  consumed  by  the  action  of  a 
-  few  deep  feelings,  that  in  consequence  of  her  extreme 
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siucep  lib  liny,  and  her  desire  to  conceal  it,  she  oflen 
suReied  from  violeol  and  dangerous  spasms  at  the  heart: 
Ih&t  this  principal  organ  oi  life  would  sometimes,  when 
^Hhc  was  seized  by  any  sudden  emotion,  stop  beating  so 
^Hpircly,  thai  no  trace  of  healthy  vital  action  could  be 
^^Bcovered  in  her  bosom:   when  houever  this  distressing 
^Bpum  was  over,  ihe  power  of  nature  would  assert  itself 
^ain  by  such  violent  pulsations,  that  the  poor  child  suf- 
fered as  much  from  its  excess  as  she  had  before  from  its 
deficiency. 

Wilhelm  remembered  one  of  these  convulsive  scenes, 
and  Natalie  referred  him  to  the  physician,  who,  she  said, 
would  go  further  into  the  matter  with  him,  and  tell  him 
more  in  detail  why  they  had  summoned  the  child's  friend 
and  benefactor  at  the  present  moment.  "You  will  notice 
one  remarkable  change  in  her,"  continued  Natalie. 
"She  wears  a  girl's  dress  now,  much  as  she  used  to  dis- 

k  "How  did  you  accomplish  thati"  said  Wilhelm. 

"It  may  have  been  very  desirable,  but  we  owe  the 

luge  to  chance.    You  shall  hear  how  it  happened.    Per- 

B  you  know  that  I  always  have  a  number  of  young  girls 

mt  me,  whose  minds  I  try  to  train  in  what  is  good 

1  right,  while  they  are  growing  up  in  my  house.  From 

I  ihey  hear  nothing  but  what  I  myself  believe  to  be 

'  i,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot,  and  do  not,  wish  to 

60t  their  learning  from  others  many  of  the  errors 

I  prejudices  which  pass  current  in  the  world.     If  they 

i  tat,  I  try  as  far  as  possible  to  connect  these  strange 

1  unsuitable  ideas  with  some  correct  notion,  and  so 

Lrender  them,  if  not  useful,  at  least  harmless.     For 

Ipe  lirac  past,  my  girls  have  heard  a  good  deal,  from 

I  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  angels,  A'ntcH 

^€(ht,  or  the  holy  Christ-child  appearing  at  certain 
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times,  to  bring  gifts  for  the  good  children  and  punish  the 
naughty  ones.    They  suspected  that  these  must  be  per- 
sons in  disguise;  I  confirmed  them  in  their  idea,  and 
without  entering  into  many  explanations,  determined  to 
give  them  a  sight  of  this  kind  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  birthday  of  a  pair  of  twin-sisters  who  had  always 
behaved  very  well,  chanced  to  be  near:  I  promised  that 
this  time  an  angel  should  bring  them  the  little  presents 
which  they  had  so  well  deserved.     The  idea  of  this  ap- 
parition filled  the  children  with  the  most  eager  anticipa- 
tions.    I  had  fixed  on  Mignon  for  the  angel's  part,  and 
on  the  appointed  day  had  her  suitably  dressed  in  a  long 
white  dress,  thin  and  light;  neither  the  golden  girdle 
round  her  waist,  nor  the  golden  diadem  in  her  hair  were 
forgotten.     At  first  I  thought  of  omitting  the  wings,  but 
the  women  who  arranged  her  dress  insisted  on  giving 
her  a  pair  of  large  golden  pinions,  in  which  they  specially 
desired  to  display  their  skill.     Thus  apparelled,  with  a 
lily  in  one  hand  and  a  little  basket  in  the  other,  this 
marvellous    vision    walked    in    among    the    assembled 
children,  and  even  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  'There  comes 
the  angel! '  I  said.     The  children  all  stepped  back;  at 
last  they  called  out:  *It  is  Mignon!'  but  yet   they  did 
not   trust   themselves   to   approach   the    wonderful  ap- 
parition. 

"*Here  are  your  presents,'  she  said,  holding  out  the 
basket  They  gathered  round  her,  gazed  at  her,  touched 
her,  and  asked  her  questions. 

"*Are  you  an  angel  1'  said  one  child. 

"*I  wish  I  were,'  answered  Mignon. 

"'Why  are  you  holding  a  lily?* 

"'My  heart  ought  to  be  as  pure  and  open;  theal 
should  be  happy.' 

'^^Wh^  are  your  wings) — let  us  see  them.' 
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"'They  represent  more  beautiful  ones,  which  are  noB 
3rel  unfolded." 

"And  in  this  significant  way  she  went  on  answeriiq^ 
all  their  innocent  and  careless  questions.  When  the* 
curiosity  of  the  little  party  was  satisfied,  and  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  apparition  began  to  lose  its  force, 
we  thought  of  undressing  our  little  angel.  She  would 
not  allow  it,  but  took  her  cithem,  and  seating  hersel£ 
here,  on  this  high  writing-table,  sang  a  song  w'  ' 
most  inexpressible  grace  and  sweetness, 


"■TbeKfotii  incut  hour  1 


"  *  to  ihotd  oujtclic  fonns  uatiiiil 
Arv  lie  iMid  «he  all  undfiMiricd  : 
War  robci  coDceal.  dot  ^rdlFt  bound, 
TIU  body— HiliH.  (loHfisd  I 

"  *  Fnc  have  I  tiered  from  i^nlid  care. 
Vet  hsvc  I  known  nill  ^iAip«t  paio — ' 
Tbe  veigbi  of  age  loo  won  to  bear; 


I  determined  at  once,"  continued  Naialie,  "to  leav< 
Kihe  dress,  and  to  have  some  more  of  the  same  kin 
E  for  her;  these  she  always  wears  now,  and  it  seeniil 

:  that  they  give  her  appearance  quite  another  ex- 
jn." 

;  it  was  already  late,  Natalie  dismissed   her  new 
but  he   could  not  leave   her  without  a  certain  _ 
mt  of  anxiety.      "Is  she  married  or  notl"  1 

r-  Jofm  Unllah,  puJ  nuieTted  by  ha  kipd  pel 
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to  himself.  At  every  sound  he  had  fancied  a  door  wovid 
open  and  admit  her  husband.  The  servant  vho  showed 
him  to  his  Toom  went  away  before  WUhelm  had  sum- 
moned courage  to  ask  any  question  on  this  bead,  and 
his  anxiety  kept  him  awake  for  some  time,  diuing  which 
he  occupied  himself  in  comparing  the  image  of  the  fair 
horsewoman  with  the  image  of  his  present  new  friead. 
The  two  would  not  yet  flow  into  one:  he  bad,  as  it  were, 
created  the  former,  while  the  latter  almost  seemed  as  if  it 
would  re-create  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  morning,  while  every  thing  was  still  and 
undisturbed,  he  took  a  look  over  the  house.  It  was  the 
purest,  most  beautiful  and  most  dignified  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  he  had  yet  seen.  "True  art,"  he  exclaimed, 
"is  like  good  society;  it  forces  us  in  the  pleasantest  way 
to  perceive  the  measure  by  which,  and  up  to  which,  our 
own  minds  have  been  cultivated."  The  impression  made 
on  him  by  his  grandfather's  statues  and  busts  was  inex- 
pressibly agreeable.  He  hastened  longingly  to  look 
at  the  picture  of  the  sick  prince  again,  and  thought  it 
as  charming  and  pathetic  as  ever.  The  man-servant 
opened  several  other  rooms  for  him;  he  found  a  tibraiy, 
a  natural -history  collection,  and  a  cabinet  devoted  to 
physical  science.  He  felt  himself  a  great  stranger  to  all 
these  subjects.  Meanwhile  Felix  had  awoke  and  m 
after  him.  Wilhelm  began  to  be  anxious  about  TheriiA 
letter:  how  and  when  might  it  reach  him)  He  was  ifial 
of  seeing  Mignon — almost  of  seeing  Natalie.  Hia  piaHt 
condition  differed  widely  from  those  momenti  iriNB  !■ 
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was  seuling  his  letter  to  Ther^sc,  and  surrendering  hitOrl 
self  entirely  lo  that  noble  creature. 

Natalie  sent  to  invite  him  to  breakfast,  and  he  entered! 
a  Tooni  in  which  several  cleanly- dressed  little  girls, 
of  them  apparently  under  ten  years  of  age,  were  ar- 
ranging a  table,  while  an  elderly  person  was  bringing  in 
different  kinds  of  beverages. 

Wilhelra  looked  attentively  at  a  picture  hanging  over  J 
the  sofa,  which,  little  as  it  satisfied  him,  he  could  no) 
help  recognising  as  Natalie's  portrait.    She  came  in, 
the  resemblance  seemed  to  vanish  totally.     To  his  c 
fort,  however,  both  picture  and  reality  wore  the  s 
cross — the  badge  of  an  order — on  their  breast. 

"I  have  been  looking  at  this  portrait,"  he  said  to  her^ 
"and  wondering  how  a  painter  can  be  so  true  and  so 
false  at  the  same  time.    The  picture  has  a  strong  general 
resemblance  to  you,  and  yet  neither  the  features  nor  the 
character  of  the  face  are  yours." 

"The  matter  for  wonder,"  said  Natalie,  "is  rather 
that  there  is  so  much  likeness,  for  it  is  not  my  picture 
at  all;  it  is  the  portrait  of  an  aunt,  who  resembled  me 
when  she  was  old,  and  I  only  a  child.  It  represents  her 
when  she  was  about  my  present  age.  and  at  first  sight 
e*-ery  one  takes  it  for  me.  You  ought  to  have  known 
ihat  excellent  woman.  I  owe  her  so  much.  A  weak  state 
if  health,  a  habit  of  being  .^perhaps  too  constantly, — 
X  .-upied  with  her  own  mental  condition,  and  many  moral 
.L[id  religious  scruples,  prevented  her  from  being  lo  the 
world  what  she  under  other  circumstances  might  have 
been.  She  was  a  light  thai  lightened  only  a  few  friends, 
and  me  especially." 

"Could  it  be  possible,"  said  Wilhelm,  who,  struck  by 
rne  variety  of  coincidences,  had  been  thinking  a  moment, 
-ould  it  be  possible,  that  that  beautiful,  glorious  soul, 
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whose  quiet  confessions  have  been  shown  to  me  too,  was 
your  aunti" 

"You  have  read  that  manuscript  1"  said  Natalie. 

"Yes,"  said  Wilhelm,  "with  the  deepest  interest;  and 
it  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  my  life.  What 
struck  me  most  forcibly  in  that  account  was — if  I  may 
so  express  it — the  purity,  not  only  of  the  writer^s  own 
being  and  life,  but  of  all  that  surrounded  her — the  self- 
reliance  of  her  nature,  and  its  incapability  of  harbouring 
anything  not  in  harmony  with  her  noble,  loving  tone  of 
mind." 

"Then,"  said  Natalie,  "you  have  judged  her  beauti- 
ful character  more  leniently — I  might  say  with  truth, 
more  justly — than  many  others  to  whom  tfie  manuscript 
has  been  shown.  Every  educated  person  knows  how 
of^en  he  has  to  fight  against  a  certain  barbarism  in  him- 
self— how  much  his  self-culture  has  cost  him,  and  how 
many  are  the  cases  in  which  he  still  thinks  only  of  him- 
self, and  forgets  what  is  due  to  others.  How  of^en  every 
good  man  has  to  reproach  himself  for  not  having  acted 
with  sufficient  delicacy!  and  yet  when  a  beautiful  char- 
acter cultivates  itself  too  scrupulously  and  conscientiously 
— nay,  if  you  will,  over-cultivates  itself — for  such  a 
character  there  seems  to  be  no  toleration — no  indulgence, 
in  the  world.  But  nevertheless  people  of  this  kind  are, 
outside  of  us,  what  ideals  are  within:  models,  not  to 
be  imitated,  but  to  be  striven  after.  People  laugh  at  the 
cleanliness  of  Dutch  women;  but  do  you  think  our  friend 
Ther^se  would  be  what  she  is,  if  a  similar  idea  were  not 
always  hovering  before  her  with  regard  to  her  domestic 
arrangements  1" 

"Then  is  Therise's  friend  really  before  mel*  ei- 
claimed  Wilhelm,  "is  she  really  that  Natalie  to  wham 
her  inimitable  aunt  dung  so  tenderly) — who  from  addU 
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lympathising,  loving  and  helpful! 

tion  coutd  only  proceed  from  such  a  race 

ipect  indeed  has  opened  before  me,  no 

your  grand-parents,  and  the  entire  circle  to  whom 
yon  belong,  at  one  glance!" 

"Yes,"  replied  Natalie;  "in  a.  certain  sense  our  aunt's 
memoir  will  have  given  you   more  correct    information 
L  anything  else  could  have  done,  thou|*" 

fondness  for  me  has  made  her  speak  too  well  of 
I  then  was.     People  never  talk  of  children  as  thi 
it   is  always  their  own   hopes  which   they   exprt 
when  speaking  of  them." 

In  the  meantime  Wilhelm  had  been  (juickly  thinki 
that  now  he  knew  the  history  of  Lothario's  birth 
childhood  too:  he  saw  in  imagination  the  lovely  Countess 
with  her  aunt's  pearls  round  her  neck,  and  remembered 
how  near  he  loo  had  been  to  those  pearls,  when  her 
tender  loving  lips  had  bowed  down  to  meet  his  own. 
He  tried  to  put  away  these  sweet  recollections  by  other 
thoughts;  he  ran  through  the  acquaintances  which  that 
memoir  had  procured  him,  and  suddenly  exclaimed: 
"Then  I  am  in  the  house  of  that  excellent  uncle!  It  Is 
no  mere  house— it  is  a  temple,  and  you  are  its  worthy 
priestess — indeed,  its  GeniusI  As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall 
remember  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  yesterday 
evening  when  I  came  in,  and  saw  before  me  the  old 
statues  and  pictures  of  my  earliest  childhood.  I  remem- 
bered the  compassionating  marble  statues  in  Mignon's 
song;  but  these  statues  and  pictures  had  no  reason  to 
mourn  for  me;  they  gazed  on  me  with  dignified  earnest- 
ness, and  linked  ray  earliest  years  at  once  with  the  present 
Here  I  find  our  old  family  treasures — the  joy 
iny  grandfather's  life —exhibited  in  company  with  so 

ty  other  nuble  works  of  art;  and  myself,  whom  nature 
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had  made  the  good  old  man's  favourite,  unworthy  as  I 
am,  1  find  myself  too  here — OGod!  in  what  associations 
— in  what  society!" 

The  little  girls  had  left  the  room  by  degrees  to  at- 
tend to  their  different  occupations,  Wilhelm  and  Natalie 
were  alone,  and  she  made  him  explain  his  last  words. 
The  discovery,  that  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  works  of 
art  exhibited  there  had  belonged  to  Wilhelm's  grand- 
father, gave  a  very  cheerful  and  sociable  tone  to  their 
conversation.  He  had  b<;come  acquainted  with  that 
house  by  means  of  the  manuscript,  and  now  it  was  as  if 
he  had  returned  to  his  inheritance.  He  wished  to  sec 
Mignon;  but  his  friend  begged  him  to  wait  till  the 
physician,  who  had  been  called  away  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  come  back.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  it 
was  the  same  active  little  man,  whose  acquaintance  we 
have  already  made,  and  who  was  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
Jesswns  of  a  btautiful  sold. 

"As  I  seem  now,"  said  Wilhelm,  "to  be  in  the  midst 
of  that  family  circle,  I  suppose  the  Abb^,  spoken  of  in 
the  manuscript,  must  be  that  eccentric,  unaccountable 
man  that,  after  a  series  of  the  strangest  adventures,  \ 
found  again  at  your  brother's  house)  Perhaps  you  can 
give  me  some  nearer  information  about  himi" 

"Oh,  there  is  plenty  that  might  be  told  about  him," 
answered  Natalie,  "but  what  I  am  most  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  is  the  influence  he  exercised  on  our  educa- 
tion. He  was,  at  least  for  some  time,  convinced  that 
education  must  be  guided  by  the  inclinations  of  the 
person  educated;  whether  he  is  slill  of  the  same  mind  I 
cannot  say.  He  maintained,  that  in  human  beings  the 
and  last — the  cardinal  point — was  action,  and  that 
could  act  unless  he  had  the  requisite  gift 
(he  impelling  instincL     'Every  one  admits,'  he  used 
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Xo  say,  'that  poets  must  be  bom  so;  indeed,  we  say 
the  same  of  all  the  arts,  because  we  cannot  help  it,  and 
because  these  doings  of  our  human  nature  can  hardly  be 
aped  so  as  to  deceive  any  one;  but  if  you  look  at  the 
matter  carefully  you  will  see  that  eveiy  capability — even 
the  most  inferior — is  inborn,  and  that  there  is  no  s\ich 
thing  as  an  in  determinate  capability.  It  is  our  equivocal, 
"esultory,  kind  of  education  that  makes  people  undecided; 
t  excites  their  wishes  instead  of  animating  their  natural 
ipulses,  and  instead  of  assisting  a  person's  real  gifts,  it 
'  'directs  his  efforts  towards  objects  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  nature  that  is  striving  after  them.  A  child  or 
a  young  man,  who  is  going  astray  on  his  own  path,  is 
worth  more  to  me  than  the  many  who  are  walking  cor- 
rectly in  paths  which  are  not  their  own.  If  the  fomier, 
either  by  themselves  or  through  the  guidance  of  others, 
ever  find  the  right  path — by  which  1  mean  the  path 
suited  to  iheir  own  namre — they  will  never  leave  it;  but 
the  latter  will  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  throwing  off  the 
foreign  yoke,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  an  uncon- 
UoUcd  liberty.'" 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Wilhelm,  "that  this  remarkable 
man  should  have  taken  an  interest  in  me  too;  for  it 
seems  that  in  his  own  way,  if  he  did  not  exactly  guide 
me,  he  certainly  strengthened  me  in  my  errors  for  a  time. 
I  suppose  1  must  wait  patiently  to  see  how  he  will  justify 
himself,  al  some  future  day,  for  having  seemingly  joined 
with  Others  in  making  sport  of  me." 

"1  have  no  reason,"  said  Natalie,  "to  complain  of 

liis  crotchet  of  his — if,  indeed,  it  be  a  crotchet:   of  the 

liole  family  I  came  off  best      I  do  not  see  either  that 

iay  brother  Lothario  could  have  been  better  trained;  but 

^^mthaps  my  good  sister,  the  Countess,  ought  to  have 

^Bsm   differently   treated;  perhaps  it   might  have  been 
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lay  hold  of  objects  in  an  infinile  distance — objects,  both  J 
of  which  seem,  to  this  singularly  constituted  mind,  un- 
attainable. She  very  likely  comes  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan,  and  was  stolen  from  her  parents  when 
quite  a  little  child  by  a  company  of  rope-dancers.  From 
her  own  lips  we  can  learn  nothing  further:  partly,  because 
she  was  too  young  to  remember  names  and  places  exactly, 
but  more  especially,  because  she  has  taken  a  vow  never 
to  give  a  more  exact  description  of  her  home  or  parents 
to  any  one.  For  the  very  people  who  found  her  when 
she  had  lost  her  way,  and  to  whom  she  so  carefully  de- 
scribed her  home— begging  and  entreating  them  to  take 
her  there, —only  took  her  all  the  more  quickly  away 
from  it,  and  then  at  night  in  the  inn,  when  they  fancied 
she  was  asleep,  they  joked  and  laughed  about  the  prize 
they  had  taken,  and  vowed  she  should  never  find  her  way 
back  again.  On  hearing  this,  the  poor  little  creature  fell 
into  the  most  horrible  despair,  and  remained  in  that  state, 
until  at  last  the  holy  Virgin  appeared  and  promised  to 
protect  her.  The  child  then  swore  a  solemn  oath  to 
herself  that,  from  that  time  forward,  she  would  never 
trust  any  one  again,  nor  tell  her  history  to  any  human 
creature,  but  live  and  die  trusting  in  direct  help  from 
Heaven.  She  did  not  tell  Natalie  in  so  many  words 
even  what  I  am  telling  you  now,  but  our  kind  and  clever 
friend  gathered  it  from  solitary  expressions,  songs,  and 
such  childish,  thoughtless  utterances  as  reveal  the  very 
things  they  are  meant  to  hide." 

Wilhelm  could  explain  to  himself  now  the  meaning  > 
of  many  of  the  good  child's  songs  and  sayings,  and  he  I 
begged  his  friend  most  urgently,  on  no  account  to  keep  J 
back  any  other  strange  confessions  or  songs  that  might  J 
have  come  to  his  knowledge.  I 

"Well,"  said  the  physician,  "in  that  case  you  miiet J 


^      son; 


prepare  to  hear  a  most  remarkable  confession,  and  s 
story  in  which,  though  unconsciously,  you  have  a  lai^e 
share,  and  which,  1  fear,  has  been  decisive  for  the  life 
or  death  of  ihis  good  little  creature," 

"Let  me  bear  it,"  said  Wilhelm,  "i  fee!  most  im- 
patient to  know  what  you  mean." 

"Do  you  remember  a  woman  visiting  you  secredy 
the  night  after  the  performance  of  Hamlett"  said  the 
doctor. 

"Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well,"  exclaimed  Wilhelm. 
ashamed;  "but  I  did  not  expect  to  be  reminded  of  it  al 
this  moment." 

"Do  you  know  who  it  wasi" 

"No,  you  terrify  me!  For  Heaven's  sake,  it 
not  have  been  MignonI  who  was  itl  Tell  me, 
seech  you!" 

"1  do  not  know  myself." 

"Then  it  was  not  MignonI" 

"No,  certainly;  but  Mignon  was  on  the  point  of 
stealing  to  you,  and  had  from  her  hiding-place  to  look 
on  with  horror,  and  see  herself  anticipated  by  a  rival" 

"A  rivall"  cried  Wilhelm,  "Vou  arc  perfectly  be- 
wildering me." 

"You  may  be  thankful,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  you 
can  arrive  at  the  results  of  the  whole  so  quickly  through 
ray  means.  Natalie  and  1,  though  our  interest  in  the 
matter  is  further  removed  than  your  own,  tormented  our- 
selves sadly  before  we  could  gain  at  all  a  clear  insight 
into  the  confused  mental  condition  of  the  poor  child  we 
so  wished  to  help.  It  seems  that  some  foolbh  speeches 
uttered  by  Philine  and  the  other  girls,  and  a  certain  little 
song  awakened  her  attention,  and  made  her  (aacy  it 
would  be  so  delightful  to  spend  a  night  with  the  friend  she 
'ovcd  best;  but  she  attached  nothing  further  to  the  thought 
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Ig,  bappy  resl.     Love  for  you, 

"ke  and  powerrul  in  her  kind 

•ijy  a  pain  and  sorrow  in 

•d  to  enjoy  the  same 

^  she  would  make 

ihen  a  secret 

'al  evening, 

intily  of 

■  on  the 

Ihe  door 

■  ■ijcr  to  hide 

:'ic  top  of  the 

3<.-ir,  and  saw  a 

lur  room.     Very 

l<c:ird  tlie  large  boll 

all  Ihe  violent  sensations 

i.c!  with  the  unrecognized 

■rii\y  aUacked  her  half  de- 

wbich  just  before  had  been 

ind   expectation)  began  stid- 

I'lri,  and  felt  tike  a  piece  of  lead 

jt    could    not   draw   breath,   and, 

-  harp  in  the  midst  of  this  utter 

jj,teaed  up  to  his  garret,   and  spent 

i;ci  in  terrible  convulsions." 

r>ii  pstused  for  a  moment,  but  as  Wilhelm 

.U,  he  went  on:  "Natalie  assured  me  that 

;   life  ever  terrified  or  distressed  her  so 

<  hitd's  condition  while  telling  this  storyj 

I  noble  friend  reproached  herself  for  having, 

L.itions  and  remarks,  drawn  this  confession  from 

:  child,  and  cruelly  renewed  her  aculc  paig  bjrj 


t^u, 
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'"The  good  little  creature,'  Natalie  said,  when  telling 
me  the  story,  'had  hardly  reached  this  point  in  her  tale, 
or  rather  in  her  answers  to  my  successive  questions. 
when  she  fell  down  at  my  feet,  and,  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  cried  that  the  pain  of  that  dreadful  night 
had  come  back  again.  She  writhed  on  the  ground  like 
a  worm,  and  I  was  forced  to  summon  all  ray  self-control, 
in  order  to  remember  and  use  any  remedies  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  for  such  a  condition  of  body  and 
mind.' " 

"You  are  placing  me  in  a  most  distressing  position" 
exclaimed  Wilhelm.  "by  making  me  feel  so  acutely  the 
many  ways  in  which  I  liave  wronged  this  poor  child,  K 
the  very  moment  when  I  am  to  see  her  again.  If  I  am 
to  see  her,  why  take  away  my  courage  to  meet  het 
freely?  And,  indeed,  to  be  candid  with  you,  if  her  mind 
is  in  this  state,  I  do  not  see  what  good  my  presence 
can  dol  If  you,  as  a  physician,  feel  convinced  thai 
this  twofold  longing  has  so  far  undermined  her  constitu- 
tion, that  there  is  fear  of  her  death,  why  should  I  bring 
back  her  pain  by  ray  presence,  and  perhaps  even  hasten 
her  endl" 

"My  friend,"  rephed  the  physician,  "we  ought  to  Itj 
and  relieve  even  where  we  cannot  cure,  and  thai  the 
presence  of  a  loved  object  can  divest  the  imagination  of 
its  destructive  power,  and  change  unsatisfied  longing 
into  calm  contemplation,  I  could  prove  to  you  by  raost 
weighty  instances.  Only  there  must  be  moderation  and 
purpose  in  everything;  for  such  a  meeting  might  jusl 
as  easily  rekindle  a  passionate  affection  that  was  dying 
away,  Go  to  the  good  little  thing,  and  be  kind  to  her; 
we  shall  see  what  comes  of  it" 

At  that  moment  Natalie  returned,  and  asked  WilhcIm 
■me  to  Mignon  with  her.    "She  seems  quite  happy 
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Felix,   and  I  hope  will   receive  her  friend  well." 
pphelm  followed,  but  not  without  a  certain  reluctance. 
It  was  deeply  affected  by  what  he  had  just  heard,  and 
i  afraid  of  some  passionate  scene.     On  his  entrani 

;  very  reverse  occurred. 
Mignon,  in  a  girl's  long  white  dress,  with  her  rii 
[own  hair,  partly  in  curls  and  partly  bound  round  hef" 
,s  silting  with  Felix  on  her  lap,  and  pressing  him 
>  her  heart     She  looked  quite  like  a  departed  spirit: 
e  boy  was  the  very  personification  of  life;  it  was  as  if 
Baven  and  Earth  were  embracing  one  another.  She  put 
t  her  hand  to  Wilhelm  with  a  smile,  saying;   "I  thank 
1  for  bringing  me  the  child  again;  they  had  taken  him 
ray,  God  alone  knows  how,  and  since  then  I  have  not 
Vieen  able  lo  live.     As  long  as  my  heart  still  needs  any- 
thing in  this  world,  he  shall  till  the  vacant  place. 

The  quiet  way  in  which  Mignon   had  received   her 
friend  set  the  whole  party  at  ease.   The  doctor  told 
iii.-lm  10  see  her  often,  and  desired  them  to  keep 
riL-r  body  and   mind  equally   balanced.     He  then 
.!iv'ay,  promising  lo  return  soon. 

Wilhelm  could  now  watch  Natalie  in  her  own  circle; 
no  one  could  wish  for  anything  pleiisanter  than  to  live 
near  her.     Her  presence  exercised  the  purest    influence 

■  ■n  the  young  girls  and  women  who  lived  in  her  house, 

■  r  came  out  of  the  neighbourhood  to  visit  her. 

"The  course  of  your  life,"  be  said  to  her  one  day, 
"has  probably  been  very  even;  for  the  description  whidi 
"^     r  aunt  gives  of  you  when  a  child  seems,  if  1  misl 
,  to  suit  you   stiJl.     One   feels  that  you  have  n< 
t  your  way.     You  were  never  obliged  to  retrace 
~t  step." 

l'"For  that  I  have  to  thank  my  uncle  and  the  Abl 
I  understood  so  well  how  to  judge  my  indtvidi 
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peculiarities,"  replied  Natalie.  "As  a  child,  and  ever 
since,  I  can  scarcely  remember  any  stronger  impression 
than  this:  that  I  saw  everywhere  what  other  people 
wanted,  and  felt  an  unconquerable  desire  to  balance 
and  adjust  their  wants.  The  child  who  could  not  stand 
alone,  and  the  old  man  whose  feet  could  not  support 
him  any  longer; — a  rich  family  longing  for  children,  and 
a  poor  one  unable  to  support  those  they  had; — every 
quiet  wish  for  useful  and  profitable  work; — every  germ  of 
rising  talent,  and  all  the  natural  gifts  for  hundreds  of  little 
needful  faculties; — these  my  eye  seemed  naturally  des- 
tined to  discover.  I  saw  things  to  which  no  one  had 
called  my  attention;  but  then  I  seemed  bom  only  to  see 
these  things.  The  charms  of  inanimate  nature,  which 
affect  some  people  extremely,  had  no  effect  on  me,  and 
the  charms  of  art  had,  I  might  almost  say,  still  less  power; 
but  to  plan  a  remedy  for  any  distress — an  equivalent 
for  any  deficiency  which  presented  itself  before  me  in 
the  world — always  has  been,  and  still  is,  my  most  de- 
lightful sensation. 

"If  I  saw  a  poor  man  in  rags,  the  superfluous  clothes 
hanging  in  the  wardrobes  of  my  own  family  came  into 
my  head  directly;  if  I  saw  children  wasting  away  for 
want  of  care  and  attention,  I  thought  at  once  of  some 
rich  woman  or  other  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  ennm 
in  the  midst  of  luxury;  if  I  saw  a  number  of  people 
crowded  together  in  a  small  space,  it  struck  me  that 
they  ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  large  rooms  of  many  > 
house  and  palace.  This  way  of  looking  at  things  w 
quite  natural  to  me,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  slighted 
reflection,  so  that,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  did  the  odd# 
things,  and  more  than  once  set  people  in  perplea^ 
making  the  most  singular  proposals  to  them.  Aaoi 
of  my  peculiarities  consisted  in  my  inability  (untfl  i 
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later  in  life,  and  then  with  difficulty)  to  look  on  money 
as  a  means  of  supplying  these  wants;  all  my  almsdeeds 
were  done  in  kind,  and  I  know  that  I  was  often  enough 
laughed  at  for  this.  No  one  but  the  Abb^  seemed  to 
understand  me;  he  helped  me  in  every  way,  taught  me 
lo  know  myself  and  my  own  wishes  and  inclinations,  and 
to  satisfy  them  in  a  manner  most  to  the  purpose." 

"Then,"  said  Wilhelm,  "have  you  adopted  the  prin- 

■  Lples  of  those  eccentric  men  in  the  education  of  your  little 
I"  iety  of  girls  also?    Do  you  allow  every  disposition  lo 

i  r.Lin  itself,  to  seek,  and  wander  astray,  to  take  false  steps 
r.'\  cither  find  themselves  fortunately  at  the  goal  or  lose 
i.cir  way  miserably  in  errorl" 

"Oh  no!"  said  Natalie;  "that  way  of  acting  towards 
people  would  be  quite  contrary  to  my  own  opinions.  It 
i^ems  to  me  that  he  who  does  not  help  at  the  moment 
never  helps  at  al!  —  he  who  does  not  give  advice  at 
;IjO  right  moment  gives  none.  It  appe.irs  to  me,  loo, 
.i:ite  as  needful  to  utter,  and  impress  on  the  minds  of 
■le  children,  definite  laws,  which  can  give  some  stead- 
'  Liincss  to  their  lives.  Indeed,  I  would  almost  maintain 
ii.it  it  is  better  to  err  by  following  rules,  than  to  err  be- 
.  .mac  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  arbitrary  impulses 
■  i  our  own  dispositions;  as  I  see  human  beings,  there 
LCins  always  to  be  a.  gap  in  their  nature,  which  can  only 
'.'•i  filled  up  by  a  distinctly  expressed  law." 

"Then  your  course  of  action  ditfers  totally  from  thai 
;  ijtsued  by  our  friendsl"  said  Wilhelm. 

"Yes."  replied  Natalie,  "and  from  this  you  may  judge 

■  ic  marvellous  tolerance  of  these  men.  Jusl  because  it 
,  my  way,  they  never  disturb  me  in  it,  but  meet  my 
'  lilies  in  every  possible  way." 

Wc  will  reserve  a  more  detailed  account  of  Natalie'R  J 
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mode  of  proceeding  with  her  children,  for  some  other 
opportunity. 

Mignon  often  asked  to  be  of  their  party,  and  they 
indulged  her  in  this  wish  all  the  more  readily,  because 
she  seemed  by  degrees  to  be  accustoming  herself  to 
Wilhelm  again,  opening  her  heart  to  him,  and  becoming 
more  cheerful  and  happy  in  her  life.  She  was  glad  to 
lean  upon  his  arm  in  their  walks,  as  she  soon  tired. 
"Mignon  does  not  climb  and  jump  now,"  she  would  say, 
"but  she  still  longs  to  walk  over  the  hill-tops,  and  spring 
from  one  house  or  one  tree  to  the  next  How  much 
the  birds  are  to  be  envied,  especially  when  they  arc 
building  their  nests  so  prettily  and  cosily!" 

It  soon  became  a  custom  for  Mignon  to  invite  her 
friend  to  come  with  her  into  the  garden.  If  he  was  busy, 
or  she  could  not  find  him,  Felix  had  to  take  his  place, 
and  though  at  times  the  dear  child  seemed  quite  loosened 
from  this  earth,  at  others  she  would  hold  fast,  as  it  were, 
by  father  and  son,  and  appear  to  fear  being  parted  firom 
them  more  than  anything  else. 

At  this  Natalie  grew  thoughtful.  "We  wished  by 
your  presence,"  she  said,  "to  open  this  poor,  kind,  little 
heart  again;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  done 
wisely."  She  was  silent  and  seemed  to  expect  some  an- 
swer from  Wilhelm.  It  struck  him  too  that,  in  the  presenC 
state  of  things,  Mignon  would  be  hurt  in  the  extreme  bf 
his  engagement  to  Ther^se;  but  in  his  uncertainty  he 
did  not  dare  to  mention  his  purpose,  and  did  not  suspfd 
that  Natalie  had  been  informed  of  it 

Neither  could  he  join  freely  in  the  conversation  wktf 
his  noble  friend  was  speaking  of  her  sister,  praisny  ^ 
good  qualities  and  pitying  her  condition.    He  was  P 
little  embarrassed  when  Natalie  told  him  that  he  i 
soon  see  the  Countess  there.    *<Her  husband's  oi 
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now,"  she  said,  "is  to  supply  (he  place  of  the  deceased 
Count  7.]aiendoTt  in  the  community,  and  by  means  of 
discernment  and  activity  to  support  and  extend  that  great 
isatitution.  He  is  coming  here  with  her  to  take  a  kind 
farewell,  and  will  then  visit  the  different  Moravian 
lemcnts;  people  seem  to  treat  him  according  to  his 
Wishes,  and  I  almost  believe,  that  in  order  to  resemble 
his  predecessor  entirely,  he  will  venture  on  a  journey  to 
America  with  my  poor  sister;  indeed,  as  he  is  ah-eady 
nearly  convinced  that  little  is  wanting  to  make  him  a 
1  .lint,  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  the  wish  to  shine  i 
'-  <  I.  if  possible,  as  a  martyr,  does  not  present  itself  o 
'  .sionalty  before  his  soul." 


■Jsatii 

Hwi< 

■  wish 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thf.v   had   often  talked  about  Friiulcin  TherJse,  or' 

mentioned   her  name  casually,    and   nearly  every    time 

Wilhelm  had  been  on  the  point  of  confessing  lo  his  new 

friend  ihat  he  had  made  this  excellent  woman  an  offer 

of  bis  hand  and  heart.    A  certain  feeling,  which  he  could 

not  explain  to  himself,  kept  him  back,  and  he  hesitated 

5o  long  that  at  last  Natalie  herself,  with  her  heavenly, 

:.iodest,  bright  smile  said  to  him:  "So  after  all  I  must  be 

.  '-■  one  to  break  silence  at  last,  and  must  force  myself 

I'M  your  confidence.     Why  do  you  keep  this  matter  a 

i  ix't,  my  friend,  when  it  is  so  important  to  you,  and 

uches  me  so  nearlyl   You  have  made  an  offer  of  your 

ind  to  ray  friend;  I  am  not  interfering  in  matters  with 

■  .iicli   I  have   no   concern;  here   are  my  credentials — 

iicrc  is  the  letter  which  she  has  written  to  you  and  sends 

by  me!" 

"A  letter  from  Ther^el"  exclaimed  Wilhelm. 
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"Yes,  Sir!  and  your  fate  is  decided;  you  are  happy. 
Let  me  congratulate  you  and  my  friend." 

Wilhelm  gazed  straight  before  him,  without  speak- 
ing. Natalie  saw  that  he  grew  pale.  "Your  joy  is 
strong,"  she  said;  "it  takes  the  form  of  terror,  and 
robs  you  of  speedi.  But  my  sympathy  is  not  the  less 
heartfelt  because  it  allows  me  to  express  myself  in 
words.  I  hope  you  will  be  grateful  to  me,  for  I  may  tell 
you  that  I  had  no  small  influence  on  Therese's  decision; 
she  asked  my  advice: — strange  to  say,  you  were  here, 
and  so  I  could  fortunately  conquer  the  few  doubts  still 
indulged  by  my  friend.  Messengers  passed  swifUy  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  us;  here  is  the  result!  here 
is  her  decision!  Now  you  shall  read  all  her  letters— 
you  shall  have  a  clear  free  glance  into  the  fair  heart  of 
your  betrothed." 

Wilhelm  opened  the  unsealed  letter  which  she  handed 
him:  it  contained  the  following  kind  and  pleasant  words: 

"I  am  yours,  just  as  I  am,  and  as  you  know  me.  I  call 
you  mine,  just  as  you  are  and  as  I  know  you.  What- 
ever marriage  may  change  in  ourselves  or  in  our  mutual 
relations,  common  sense,  cheerful  courage  and  determina- 
tion will  teach  us  to  bear  and  accommodate  ourselves  ta 
As  our  attachment  is  not  the  result  of  passion,  but  of 
affection  and  confidence,  we  are  risking  less  than  thou- 
sands of  others.  You  will  surely  forgive  me,  if  I  soIn^ 
times  think  warmly  of  my  old  friend;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  will  take  your  son  to  my  heart  as  if  I  were  la 
mother.  If  you  like  to  share  my  little  house  with  me  tf 
once,  you  shall  be  its  lord  and  master,  and  meanvUk 
the  purchase  of  the  estate  will  be  concluded.  I  hope  ^ 
fresh  arrangements  will  be  made  there  withont  m» 
should  like  to  show  at  once  that  I  deserve  the  caaSf^ 
you  have  placed  in  me.    Farewell,  my  dear,  deir  1 
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in<r  beloved  bridegroom,  my  hoDOured  husband!  Ther^ 
embraces  you  with  hope  and  joy.     My  friend  will  tetl 
I,     yoii  more — will  tell  you  all." 

ta^b    This  teller  brought  Thertse  dearly  back  before  Wil- 
^^Htn's  eyes,  and  brought  him  at  the  same  time  to  him- 
^^HC     While  reading  it,  there  bad  been  the  most  rapid 
P^issage  and   change  of  thought    in    his    mind.      With 
'      tenor  he  discovered   decided  traces  of  an  affection  for 
Natalie;  he  blamed  himself,  pronounced  any  thought  of 
the  kind  ridiculous,    pictured   Therfese   in  all   her  per- 
fection, read  the  letter  again,  and  grew  cheerful — or 
at  least  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  appear 
cheerful.     Natalie  gave  him  the  letters  that  had  passed 
between  them,  and  from  these  we  will  now  quote  a 
passages. 

After  describing  her  betrothed   in  her  own  fashioi^l 
Ther^e  went  on:  ^ 

"This  is  my  idea  of  the  roan  who  is  now  offering 
fTic  his  hand.  What  he  thinks  of  himself,  you  will  sec 
ome  day  from  a  paper  in  which  he  has  described  him- 
self to  me  quite  openly.  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  be 
ippy  with  him." 


£  to  differences  of  rank,  you  know  what  I  have 

>  thought   about  that    matter.      Some   people  feel 

ropoition  in  outward  circumstances  terribly,  and  can- 

_  t  over  it  at  all.     I  do  not  wish  to  convince  othets, 

C  at  the  same  lime  I  wish  to  act  on  my  own 

]  have  no  desire  to  set  an  example,  and  yet  I  a 

cling  without  example.     The  only  incompatibiliti 

it  ftlghten  roe  are  inner  ones:  such  as  avessel  that  i: 

'  1  what  it  ought  to  contain — much  show  nnd 
cnt — riches  and  avarice— noble  birth  and  un- 
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civilised  maimers — youth  and  pedantij — poverty  and 
parade — these  relations  would  crush  me,  let  the  world 
coin  what  names  for  them,  and  set  what  value  upon  them 
it  wilL" 


"My  hope  that  we  shall  suit  each  other  is  founded 
chiefly  on  this: — he  is  like  you,  you  dear  Natalie,  whom 
I  prize  and  esteem  so  immensely.  Yes,  he  has  the 
same  noble  seeking  and  striving  for  something  better, 
which  produces  the  very  good  that  we  believe  we  only 
find.  How  often  I  have  blamed  you  in  my  heart  for 
treating  some  person,  or  behaving  in  some  matter,  dif- 
ferently from  what  I  should  have  done;  and  yet  the 
result  generally  proved  that  you  were  right  You  used 
to  say:  'If  we  take  people  as  we  find  them,  we  only  make 
them  worse;  but  if  we  treat  them  as  though  they  were 
what  they  ought  to  be,  we  bring  them  as  far  on  the  right 
way  as  they  are  capable  of  being  brought/  I  can  neither 
see  things  thus,  nor  act  so;  that  I  know  full  well.  To 
discern,  to  arrange,  to  discipline  and  to  command — these 
are  my  sphere.  I  have  not  forgotten  what  Jamo  said: 
'Ther^se  breaks  her  pupils  in — Natalie  trains  them.' 
Once,  indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  I  possessed 
the  three  beautiful  virtues:  faith,  hope  and  charity.  'For 
faith,'  he  said,  *she  has  discernment,  for  love,  persever- 
ance, and  for  hope,  confidence.'  I  am  quite  willing  to 
confess  that  before  I  knew  you,  clearness  and  prudence 
were  the  highest  virtues  I  was  acquainted  with;  it  is  onl/ 
your  presence  that  has  convinced,  animated  and  sub* 
dued  me,  and  to  such  a  high  and  noble  spirit  I  del^ 
to  give  place.  It  is  in  this  sense  too  that  I  honoiir  Sf 
new  friend;  the  history  of  his  life  is  a  perpetual  aedom 
without  finding;  but  it  is  no  empty  seeking:  he  it  pfM 
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with  that  wonderful,  good-natured  spirit  of  seeking,  which 
vainly  fancies  people  can  give  him  what  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  himself.  So  this  lime,  dear,  my  clearsighted- 
ness has  done  me  no  harm;  I  know  my  husband  better 
tlian  he  knows  himself,  and  respect  him  all  the  more.  I 
see  him,  but  I  cannot  gauge  him,  and  all  my  penetration 
will  not  serve  to  give  me  an  idea  of  what  he  may  be 
able  lo  effect.  When  I  think  of  him,  his  likeness  always 
comes  mingled  with  yours,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I 
have  deserved  to  belong  to  two  such  people.  But  I  will 
deserve  it  by  doing  my  duty,  and  fulfilling  all  that  can 
be  expected  or  hoped  from  me." 

"If  I  remember  Lothario?  Vividly  and  daily,  I  car 
t  spare  him  one  moment  from  the  society  which  in 
Blrit  is  always  around  me.  Oh,  how  1  pity  that  noble 
admirable  man  whose  youthful  error  has  made  him 
f  relation,  for  being  by  nature  relaled  to  youl  Such  a 
ing  as  you  are,  would  be  moie  worthy  of  him  than  I. 
b  you  1  could— indeed,  I  should  feel  obliged,  to  give  him 
IK  Let  us  be  everything  possible  to  him,  until  he  find* 
tvift;  worthy  of  him,  and  even  then,  let  us  be  togethei  I 
1  remain  so." 


"But  what  will  our  friends  say  now)"  began  Natali^ 
"What!  your  brother  knows  nothing  of  thisi" 

"No,  as  little  as  your  own  people;  this  time, 

matter  has  been  entirely  negotiated  among  us 
I  lio  not  know  what  fancies  Lydia  has  been  putting  i) 
i  her^e'a  head;  she  seems  to  distrust  the  Abb<J  a 
J.iriio.  Lydia  has  roused  her  suspicions  with  regard  t 
f.Ttain  secret  plans  and  connexions,  of  which  certainty 
X  lutl  some  general   idea,  though  I  never  thought  of 
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penetrating  further  into  them,  and  Therise  was  deter- 
mined  that  in  this  decisive  step  of  her  life  she  would 
allow  no  one  to  influence  her  but  myself.  She  and  my 
brother  had  already  agreed  only  to  announce  their  re- 
spective marriages  to  one  another,  and  not  to  ask  each 
other's  advice  on  the  matter." 

Natalie  then  wrote  to  her  brother;  she  invited  Wil- 
helm  to  add  some  words  to  her  letter — Therise  had  asked 
her  to  do  so.  They  were  just  going  to  seal  it,  when 
Jamo  was  unexpectedly  announced.  He  was  most 
warmly  welcomed,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  veiy  cheer- 
ful, jocular  humour;  at  last  he  could  restrain  himself  do 
longer,  and  said;  "The  fact  is,  I  came  to  bring  a  very 
strange,  but  very  welcome  piece  of  news;  it  conctms  our 
friend  Ther6se.  You  have  sometimes  blamed  us,  my 
beautiful  Natalie,  for  meddling  with  so  many  matters; 
now  you  will  see  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  one's 
spies  everywhere.  Guess,  and  let  us  for  once  see  your 
sagacity." 

The  self-gratu!atoty  tone  with  which  he  spoke  these 
words,  and  the  mischievous  look  which  he  threw  at  Wil- 
helm  and  Natalie,  convinced  them  that  their  secret  was 
discovered.  Natalie  answered  with  a  smile:  "Oh!  we  are 
much  more  ingenious  than  you  fancy;  we  had  answered  the 
riddle  in  black  and  white,  even  before  it  was  given  us." 

So  saying  she  gave  him  the  letter  to  Lothario,  not  a 
little  pleased  at  being  able  in  this  way  to  parry  the 
little  surprise  and  embarrassment  which  he  had  intended 
for  them.  Jamo  took  the  letter  in  some  surprise,  looked 
through  it,  seemed  lost  in  amazement,  let  it  fall,  aad 
stared  at  them  both  with  an  expression  of  surprise,— <ir 
rather  terror, — very  foreign  to  bis  face.  But  be  sxid  nut 
one  word. 

Wilhelm  and  Natalie  were  very  mudi  stmck  Ifth 


nic 
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conduct.  Jamo  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  i 
"What  ought  I  to  say)"  he  exclaimed,  "or  ought  1  to  ' 
say  anything]  It  cannot  remain  a  secret,  and  we  can- 
not avoid  the  confusion.  Well  then,  secret  for  secretl 
Suqirise  for  surprise!  Ther^se  is  not  her  mother's 
daughter!  the  hindrance  is  removed,  and  I  came  here  to 
ask  you  to  prepare  that  nobie  girl  for  her  marriage  with 
ithario." 

Jamo  saw  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  two  friends; 
■y  looked  down.  "This  is  one  of  those  cases,"  he  " 
Baid,  "which  can  be  least  easily  borne  in  society;  what- 
ever each  of  us  is  thinking  on  the  nialler,  will  be  best 
considered  alone;  at  all  events.  1  must  beg  an  hour's 
leave  of  absence  for  myself."  He  went  out  quickly  into 
the  garden;  Wilhelm  followed  him  mechanically,  but  at 
some  distance. 

They  met  again  an  hour  later.  Wilhelm  began  the 
conversation  by  saying;  "Formerly,  while  I  was  living  an 
aimless  and  desultory^l  may  say,  thoughtless — life, 
friendship,  love,  affection  and  confidence  came  to  meet 

with  open  arms — indeed,  they  forced  themselves  upon 
now  that  I  am  in  earnest,  my  fate  seems  to  have 

ipted  quite  another  course.      The  resolution  to  offer 

•.rise  my  hand,  was  perhaps  the  first  decision  thai 
iginated  entirely  in  my  own  mind.  I  prepared  my  plan 
with  deliberation,  my  reason  concurred  entirely  in  it,  and 
all  my  hopes  were  fulfilled  by  that  noble  girl's  consent 
Suddenly  my  outstretched  hand  is  struck  down  by  the 
;.'.rangest  destiny.  Thcrise  holds  hex  own  out  to  me  in 
ijjc  distance,  as  if  in  a  dream;  1  cannot  lake  it,  and  the 
trautiful  vision  leaves  me  for  ever  Farewell  then, 
lovely  vision,  and  ye  too,  ye  pictures  of  pure  happiness 
that  have  gathered  round  it.  farewellt" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  steadfastly 
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before  him;  Jamo  was  going  to  speak,  but  Wilhelm  intef 
rupted  him:  "Let  me  say  something  more,  for  the  lot 
that  is  being  thrown  this  time  is  to  decide  my  entire 
destiny.  At  this  moment  an  impression  comes  to  my 
help:  it  is  the  impression  made  on  me  at  first  sight  by 
Lothario,  and  which  has  staid  with  me  ever  since.  That 
man  deserves  every  kind  of  affection  and  friendship; 
friendship  without  self-sacrifice  is  not  to  be  thought  oC 
I  found  it  easy  to  deceive  an  unhappy  girl  for  hU  sake; 
for  his  sake  it  shall  be  possible  for  me  to  give  up  ihc 
worthiest  bride.  Go  and  tell  him  this  strange  story,  and 
tell  him  at  the  same  lime  what  I  am  ready  to  do." 

Jamo  answered:  "In  cases  such  as  this  I  hold  that 
deliberation  is  everything.  Do  not  let  us  take  a  single 
step  without  Lothario's  consent.  I  will  go  to  him,  anil 
meanwhile  do  you  wail  calmly  for  my  return  or  his 
letters." 

Me  rode  away,  leaving  the  two  friends  extremely  sad. 
They  had  time  to  repeat  what  had  happened  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  make  their  comments  upon  it.  It  stnick 
them  now  for  the  first  lime,  that  they  had  accepted  this 
strange  announcement  from  Jamo,  without  enquiring  at 
all  into  particulars.  Wilhelm,  indeed,  began  to  indulge 
doubts;  but  their  astonishment  and  perplexity  rose  I 
the  highest  point  on  the  next  day,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Therise,  bringing  the  following  strange 
letter  to  Natalie: 

"Singular  as  it  may  seem,  I  must  dispatch  a  second 
letter  directly  after  my  first,  and  beg  you  to  send  my 
betrothed  to  me  with  all  speed.  He  shall  be  my  hus- 
band, whatever  plans  people  may  make  to  rob  me  of 
him.  Give  him  the  enclosed  letter;  only  not  before  wit- 
nesses, whoever  it  may  be  that  may  happen  to  be  present* 

The  letter  to  Wilhelm  ran  as  follows: 
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KWhal  will  you  think  of  your  Therise,  when  she  all 
ice,  and  even  passionately,  urges  on  a  marriage,  which  ! 
ed  originally  to  have  been  planned  by  the  calmest 
jua^ment.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  starling  di- 
rectly yoii  get  this  letter.  Come,  dear,  dear  friend,  trebly 
dear  to  me.  now  that  Ihey  want, — if  not  to  rob  me  of 
you, — at  least  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  pos- 
sessing you." 

"What  is  to  be  done!"  cried  VVilhelm,  on  reading  1 
this  letter. 

"Neither  my  heart  nor  my  understanding,"  said  Na- 
talie, after  a  little  tdlection,  "have  ever  been  so  silent  in 
any  case  as  in  this;  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  any 

more  than  I  know  what  to  advise." 

"Can  il  be  possible,"  exclaimed  Wilhelm  vehemently, 
t  afier  all  iJothario  knows  nothing  of  the  whole  affair, 
f  if  he  knows,  is,  like  us,  the  object  of  their  hidden 
Perhaps  when  Jarno  had  read  our  letter  he  in- 
Bited  that  fable  on  the  spot.  He  might  have  told  us 
ioething  quite  different  if  we  had  not  been  loo  hasty, 
rhat  can  they  possibly  want!  What  can  be  their  inten- 
tioniil  What  can  Therise  mean  by  a  plani  Yes — it 
cannot  be  denied  —  Lothario  is  surrounded  by  secret 
agencies  and  combinations;  I  have  had  experience  myself 
of  iheir  activity;  I  know  that  in  a  certain  sense  they 
concern  themselves  about  the  actions  and  the  destinies 
of  different  people,  and  manage  to  guide  them.  Of  the 
designs  to  be  served  by  these  secrets,  I  understand  no- 
thing, but  I  can  see  clearly  enough  through  this  newest 
plan  lo  rob  me  of  Therise.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
paint  Lothario's  possible  happiness  before  my  eyes,  per- 
-  ih'p'  only  as  a  blind;  on  the  other,  1  see  the  bride  I 
lOur  and  respect  calling  me  lo  her  heart  VVhat  ought 
a  dot     Wliat  ought  I  to  leave  undone)" 
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''Only  have  a  little  patiencel"  said  Natalie;  "take  a 
little  time  for  consideration.  With  regard  to  this  strange 
knot,  I  only  know  thus  much — we  must  not  be  over- 
hasty  in  doing  what  can  never  be  undone.  If  it  be  a 
fable  or  a  made-up  plan,  we  have  steadfastness  and 
prudence  to  oppose  to  it;  it  must  soon  become  evident 
whether  the  tale  be  true  or  an  invention.  If  my  brother 
really  has  any  hope  of  being  able  to  marry  Ther^,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  snatch  away  his  good  fortune  in  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  looking  kindly  on  him.  Only 
let  us  wait  to  see  whether  he  knows  anything  about  it, 
and  whether  he  has  any  belief  or  hope  himself." 

Fortunately  a  letter  from  Lothario  arrived  to  confirm 
these  reasons  for  her  advice:  ''I  shall  not  send  Jamo 
back,"  he  wrote;  *'one  line  from  my  own  hand  will  be 
worth  more  to  you  than  a  messenger's  most  explicit 
words.  I  am  certain  that  Ther^se  is  not  the  daughter  of 
her  mother,  and  I  cannot  give  up  the  hop>e  of  possessing 
her  until  she  is  convinced  of  it  herself;  she  can  then 
decide  calmly  and  deliberately  between  me  and  our 
friend.  I  entreat  you  not  to  let  him  leave  your  side. 
Your  brother's  happiness — his  very  life  —  depends  on 
this.     I  promise  you,  this  suspense  shall  not  last  long." 

''You  see  how  the  matter  stands,"  said  Natalie,  look- 
ing kindly  at  Wilhelm;  "give  me  your  word  of  honour 
not  to  leave  the  house." 

"Here  you  have  it!"  he  exclaimed,  giving  her  his 
hand.  "I  will  not  leave  this  house  against  your  will.  I 
thank  God  and  my  good  genius  that  I  have  been  guided 
this  time — and  by  you." 

Natalie  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  Ther^se,  enclosed  Lothario's  letter,  and  dedaicd  itd 
she  should  not  allow  Wilhelm  to  leave  her  house. 

Ther^  answered:  "I  am  not  a  little  soipriied  IM 
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I^thuio  is  convinced  too,  but  surely  low.irds  his  own 
sister  he  would  not  dissemble  so  far,  I  am  annoyed- 
very  much  annoyed.  I  had  better  say  nothing  further. 
The  best  thing  of  all  would  be  for  nie  to  come  to  you, 
but  1  must  first  settle  poor  Lydia;  they  are  treating  her 
icrnelly.  I  am  afraid  we  are  all  being  deceived,  and  so 
deceived  that  we  shall  never  have  our  eyes  opened  again. 
If  our  friend  were  of  my  mind,  he  would  escape  never- 
iheless,  and  throw  himself  on  his  Ther£:se'5  heart;  no  one 
■hould  tear  her  from  him;  but  I  fear  now  that  I  shall  lose 
him,  and  not  regain  Lothario.  From  him  again  they  are 
tearing  Lydia,  by  showing  him  a  distant  hope  of  pos- 
essing  me.  But  I  will  not  say  anything  more;  it  only 
Baakes  the  confusion  greater.  Time  will  show  whether, 
5  this  goes  on,  the  most  delightful  relations  will  not  be- 
come so  distracted,  undermined  and  disturbed,  thai  even 
when  all  is  clear  again  they  will  be  past  help.  If  my 
friend  does  not  make  his  escape  in  a  few  days,  1  shaU 
come  to  you,  to  seek  for  him  and  hold  liim  fast.  You 
will  wonder  how  it  is  that  such  a  passionate  feeling  has 
gained  the  mastery  over  your  friend  Ther^se.  It  is  not 
passion — it  is  a  conviction  that  as  Lothario  could  not  be 
mine,  this  new  friend  will  make  the  happiness  of  my  life. 
Tell  him  this  in  the  name  of  the  little  boy  who  sat  with 
jm  under  the  oak,  and  rejoiced  in  his  sympathyl  Tell 
lira  in  the  name  of  Therdse,  who  met  his  offer  with  such 
leoitfelt  franknessi  My  first  dream — of  a  life  with 
^.Othario — has  departed  far  from  my  soul;  the  dream  of 
ife  vrith  my  new  friend  is  still  present  to  my  mind. 
Oo  people  esteem  me  so  lightly,  that  they  Ihmk  it  is 
|uitc  easy  to  me  to  exchange  one  lover  for  another  at  a 
"s  notice!" 
"1  rely  upon  you,"  said  N-iUlie,  giving  Wilhelm  this 
«Vou   will   not   escape.      Remember    thai   the 
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happiness  of  my  life  is  in  your  hands.  My  existence  is 
so  bound  up  and  rooted  in  that  of  my  brother,  &M  he 
can  never  suffer  pain  without  my  feeling  the  same,  nor 
feel  a  joy  which  does  not  make  me  happy  too.  Yes,  I 
can  truly  say,  that  only  through  him  I  have  learnt  that 
the  heart  can  be  moved  and  raised,  and  that  in  this 
world  there  can  be  Euch  joy,  love  and  feeling  as  more 
than  satisfies  our  every  need." 

She  stopped;  Wilhelm  took  hei  hand  and  exclaimed: 
"Oh,  go  onl  this  is  the  right  time  for  true  mutual  con- 
fidence; we  have  never  needed  to  know  each  other  more 
than  now." 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  she  said  smiling,  with  her  own 
quiet,  gentle,  indescribable  dignity,  "it  would  not  perhaps 
be  ill-timed,  if  I  \iezt  to  tell  you  now  that  what  is  talked 
of  in  so  many  books  as  love,— what  the  world  calls  love, 
and  shows  as  such, — has,  all  of  it  and  always,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  fable." 

"You  have  never  lovedl"  cried  WilhelniL 

"Never  or  always,"  answered  Natalie. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DuKiNG  this  conversation  they  had  been  walking  np 
and  down  the  garden.  Natalie  had  plucked  some  very 
remarkable-looking  floweis,  which  were  totally  nnknowa 
to  Wilhelm,  and  he  asked  their  names. 

"I  dare  say  you  have  no  idea  for  whom  I  am  pickiiif 
this  nos^ay,"  said  Natalie.  "It  is  meant  for  mjr  mdr^ 
and  we  are  going  to  pay  him  a  visit  The  mn  ■  jMt 
shining  so  brightly  on  the  Hall  of  the  Fast;  I  mm  irib 
you  in  at  once,  and  I  never  go  there  wiUiom  irfAv 
some    of '  my    uncle's    favourite   flowers.      Hb   wm-* 
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Singular  man,  and  subject  to  the  most  peculiar  im- 
pressions. For  certain  plants  and  animals — for  certain 
people  and  places — indeed,  even  for  certain  kinds  of 
minerals,  he  had  a  decided  preference,  which  could 
seldom  be  explained.  He  often  used  to  say;  'If  I  had 
not  from  a  child  resisted  my  own  inclinations  so  much 
— if  I  had  not  striven  to  widen  my  understanding  and 
make  it  more  universal,  I  should  have  been  the  narrowest 
and  most  intolerable  man;  for  nothing  is  more  intoler- 
able than  exclusive  eccentricity,  where  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  pure  and  thorough  action.'  And  yet  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  thai  he  should  feel  as  if  life  and 
breath  were  failing  him,  if  he  did  not  from  time  to  time 
indulge  these  feelings,  and  allow  himself  to  enjoy  with 
all  his  heart  what  he  could  not  always  commend  or  excuse. 
'Il  is  not  my  fault,'  he  would  say,  'if  I  have  not  been 
able  entirely  to  reconcile  ray  impulses  and  my  reason.' 
And  then,  generally,  he  would  joke  about  me,  and  say: 
'Really,  Natalie  may  be  looked  on  as  very  fortunate,  for 
her  nature  demands  nothing  of  her  but  what  the  world 
wishes  for  and  needs.' " 

While  talking  thus,  they  had  reached  the  main  build- 
ing again.  She  took  him  along  a  wide  passage,  to  a 
door  before  which  lay  two  granite  sphinxes.  This  door 
was  in  the  Egyptian  style,  a  little  narrower  above  than 
below,  and  its  folding  leaves  of  brass  prepared  you  for 
some  solemn — even  awful^ — sight  within.  When  therefore 
they  opened,  and  admitted  the  person  entering,  into  a 

.ill  in  which  art  and  life  had  completely  abolished  every 
■  irollcction  of  death,  the  change  from  solemn  expecla- 

I  ri  to  unmingled  cheerfulness  was  most  agreeable.  Well- 
jirupoTtioned  arched  recesses  had  been  made  in  the  walls, 
and  in  these  stood  large  sarcophagusesj  in  the  piers  be- 
tween ihcm  were  smaller  openlDgs,  otnaiDented  with  unis 
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and  vases;  the  remaining  surface  of  the  walls  and  of  the 
vaulted  roof  was  regularly  divided,  and  on  it,  amidst 
cheerful  and  varied  borders,  wreaths  and  decorations, 
were  painted  bright  and  significant  figures  in  compart- 
ments of  different  sizes.  The  architectural  portions  of 
the  building  were  encrusted  with  that  beautiful  yellow 
marble,  which  has  in  it  a  tinge  of  red;  and  stripes  of  a 
light  blue  chemical  composition,  made  most  successfully 
to  imitate  lapis  lazuli,  gave  unity  and  coherence  to  the 
whole,  at  the  same  time  satisfying  the  eye  by  a  kind  of 
contrast  All  this  pomp  and  ornament  presented  itself 
in  pure  architectural  proportions,  and  thus  every  one 
who  came  in  seemed  raised  above  himself,  by  learning 
for  the  first  time,  from  this  combination  of  art,  what  man 
is,  and  can  be. 

Opposite  to  the  door,  on  a  splendid  sarcophagus^ 
was  the  marble  figure  of  a  noble-looking  man,  redining 
on  a  cushion.  He  held  a  roll,  on  which  he  seemed  to 
be  gazing  with  quiet  attention.  This  roll  was  so  placed 
that  the  words  it  contained  could  be  read  with  ease. 
They  were:  Remember  to  live. 

Natalie  took  away  a  withered  nosegay,  and  laid  a 
fresh  one  before  her  uncle's  statue;  for  he  it  was  who 
was  represented  by  this  figure,  and  Wilhelm  thought  he 
could  still  remember  the  features  of  the  old  gendeman 
he  had  seen  on  that  unfortunate  day  in  the  wood.  "We 
used  to  spend  many  an  hour  here,"  said  Natalie,  ''while 
the  hall  was  being  finished.  In  his  last  years,  he  col- 
lected around  him  a  number  of  clever  artists,  and  hii 
greatest  pleasure  was  to  help  in  devising  and  ^^»^^wy 
on  the  drawings  and  cartoons  to  these  paintings." 

Wilhelm  could  not  find  words  to  ezpren  «E  lii 
delight  at  the  objects  that  surrounded  him.  "Will 
life  there  is  in  this  Hall  of  the  Past!"  he 
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"^  might  quite  as  well  be  called  ihe  Hall  of  the  Future 
or  the  Present,  Such  was  everything,  and  such  it  will 
bel  Nothing  is  transitory,  but  he  who  is  looking  on  and 
enjoying.  This  picture  of  a  mother,  pressing  her  child 
to  her  heart;  why,  it  will  outlive  whole  generations  of 
happy  moihere.  Perhaps,  centuries  to  come,  some  father 
will  delight  in  looking  at  this  bearded  man,  laying 
aside  his  gravity  to  play  with  his  little  son.  And  through 
all  time  ihe  bride  will  sit  and  look  so  bashful,  and, 
whatever  her  inward  wishes  may  be,  will  want  to  be 
comforted  and  reassured;  and  the  bridegroom  will  listen 
as  impatiently  upon  the  threshold  to  know  whetlier  he 
may  enter." 

Wilhelm's    eyes    wandered    over    countless    pictures. 

From  the  first  happy  Instinct  of  childhood  to  use  and 

exercise  all  its  limbs,   though    only  in   play,   up   to   the 

calm  reserved  gravity  of  the  philosopher:  in  a  beautiful 

H^and  living  sequence,  it  was  set  forth  how  man  possesses 

■no  inborn  inclination  oi  capability  that  he  does  not  need 

^■■Ud  use.     From  the  first  tender  awakening   of  self-con- 

^^Bousness,  when  Ihe  girl  pauses  in  raising  her  pitcher, 

^^Hlook  with  pleasure  at  her  own   likeness  in  the  clear 

^^^■er  Up  to   those  high  solemnities,   when   kings  and 

^^^fcles  at  their  altars  call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  their 

^R^Rties — everything  was  pictured  there,  full  of  meaning 

and  force. 

n  was  a  world— a  heaven — that  surrounded  the 
specUitoT  in  this  place;  and  besides  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested, and  feelings  excited,  by  these  cultivated  forms, 
•omething  else  seemed  to  be  present— something  whidi 
locA  possession  of  a  man's  entire  self.  Wilhelm  felt  this, 
Though  he  could  not  account  for  it.  "What  is  this,"  he 
i  .-laimed,  "that  independently  of  all  the  significance  and 
nport  of  these  figures,  and  divested  of  all  llie  sympathy 


with  which  human  events  and  destinies  inspiie  us,  if- 
fects  rae  so  poweifuliy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sweeilv! 
It  speaks  to  me  from  the  whole,  though  I  do  not  fuilf 
understand  that  whole,  and  from  each  separate  pait, 
though  I  cannot  fully  make  each  part  my  own.  What  t 
magic  charm  seems  to  lie  for  me  in  these  surfaces,  these 
lines,  these  heights  and  breadths,  these  masses  and 
coloursi  What  is  it  that  makes  these  figures,  even  when 
superficially  looked  at,  and  regarded  merely  as  omamat, 
so  delightfull  Yes!  I  feel  ihat  we  might  lioger  on  in 
this  place,  rest  in  it,  take  everything  in  with  the  outwaid 
eye,  be  quite  happy,  and  at  the  same  lime  think  of  and 
feel  something  quite  different  from  what  is  standing  be- 
fore our  eyes." 

And  certainly,  if  we  were  able  to  describe  the  bappr 
way  in  which  everything  was  arranged,  and,  eiier 
by  connexion  or  contrast,  by  unity  or  variety  of  coloui, 
so  adapted  to  its  place  that  it  looked  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  have  looked,  and  not  one  whit  otherwise,  and  pro- 
duced an  effect  as  perfect  as  it  was  definite,  we  should 
have  transported  the  reader  to  a  place  which  he  would 
not  soon  wish  to  quit 

Four  large  marble  candelabras  stood  in  the  font 
comers  of  the  hall,  and  in  the  middle  four  smaller  ones, 
round  a  beautifully  wrought  sarcophagus,  which,  to  judgt 
from  its  size,  could  have  contained  a  young  person  of 
middle  stature. 

Natalie  stopped  by  this  monument,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  it,  said:  "My  good  uncle  had  a  great  fancy  (a 
this  work  of  antique  art.  He  sometimes  said:  'It  is  not 
only  the  early  blossoms  that  fall — such  as  you  can  pre- 
serve in  those  little  spaces  above;  there  are  fruits  whidi, 
while  hanging  on  the  bough,  have  long  given  us  the 
fairest  hopes,  and  yet  a  secret  worm  has  been  at  the 
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tame  time  the  cause  of  their  premature  ripeness  and  their 
destruction.'  I  am  afraid,"  she  went  on,  "that  what  lie 
■aid  was  prophetic  of  that  dear  girl,  who  seems  gradually 
to  be  withdrawing  from  our  care,  and  tending  towards 
Ihis  quiet  dwelling." 

They  were  just  going  away,  when  Natalie  said:  "1 
must  draw  your  attention  to  one  thing  more;  do  you  see 
those  semi-circular  openings  on   each  side,    up   above? 
The  choir  can  stand   concealed  there,  and   those  brass 
ornaments   under  the  cornice  serve  to  fasten  the  cur- 
tains, which  by  my  uncle's  orders  are  to  be  hung  up  at 
every  funeral.     He  could  not  Uve  without  music,  and 
more  especially  vocal  music;  but  he  had  this  peculiarity 
he  did  not  like  to  see  the  singers.     He  used  to  say: 
'The  theatre  spoils  us  sadly,  for  on  the  stage  it  is  as  if 
the  music  were  only  of  service  to  the  eye — it  accoro- 
panies  the  movements,  not  the  sentiments.     At  oratorios 
Bnd  concerts  the  figure  of  the  singer  is  disturbing;  true 
niusic  is  only  meant  for  the  ear;  a  beautiful  voice  is  the 
most  universal  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the  pure 
efTect  of  this  universality  is  destroyed,  when  the  circum- 
ibed  individual  that  produces  it  places  himself  before 
ir  eyes.     I  like  to  see  the  man  with  whom  I  am  to 
[k,  for  he  is  a  single  human  being,  whose  appearance 
character  cither  give  his  discourse  value  or  make  it 
but  the  man  who  sings  to  me  ought  to  be  in- 
;  his  appearance  ought  not  to  prejudice  me  in  hiK 
[vour,  or  lead  me  astray  in  any  sense.    In  the  latter  case 
is  only  one  organ  speaking  to  another,  not  mind  lo  mind, 
ot  a  world  in  its  thousandfold  varieties  to  the  eye,  not 
heaven  to  men.'     In  the  same  way  he  liked  lo  have 
le  orchestra  concealed  as  much  as  ponsible  at  the  per- 
iTtnance  of  instrumental  music:  because  the  mind  lie- 
une  distracted  and  confused  by  the  tnerdy  mechanical 
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efforts  of  the  players,  and  the  strange  gestures  they  are 
forced  to  make.  For  these  reasons  he  idways  dosed  his 
eyes  when  listening  to  music,  in  order  to  concentrate 
his  entire  being  on  pure  oral  enjo]nnent  alone." 

They  were  just  going  to  leave  the  hall,  when  they 
heard  the  children  rushicqg  along  the  passage,  and  Felix 
shouting  out:  "No,  II    No,  I!" 

Mignon  was  the  first  to  dash  in  at  the  open  door, 
but  she  was  out  of  breath,  and  could  not  utter  a  word, 
while  Felix,  still  some  way  off,  called  out:  ''Mother 
Ther^se  is  herel"  The  children,  it  seemed,  had  run  a 
race,  in  order  to  bring  the  news.  Mignon  lay  in  Natalie's 
arms;  her  heart  was  beating  violently. 

"You  naughty  child,"  said  Natalie,  ''has  not  all 
violent  exertion  been  forbidden  youl  See  how  your  heart 
is  beating  1" 

"Let  it  break!"  said  Mignon,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "it 
has  beaten  too  long  already." 

They  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  sudden  dis- 
turbance— this  kind  of  consternation — when  Ther^ 
came  in.  She  darted  up  to  Natalie,  and  embraced  her 
and  the  poor  child.  Then  turning  to  Wilhelm,  she  gazed 
at  him  with  her  clear  eyes,  and  said:  "Well,  my  friend, 
how  are  matters  nowl  You  have  surely  not  let  them 
lead  you  astray  1"  He  took  one  step  nearer  to  her,  she 
sprang  towards  him  and  hung  upon  his  neck.  "Oh,  my 
Ther^se!"  he  exclaimed. 

"My  friend!  my  loved  one!  my  husband!  Yes»  I  am 
thine  for  ever!"  she  cried,  kissing  him  eagerly. 

Felix  pulled  her  dress  and  called  out:  "Motkr 
Ther^se,  I  am  here  too!"  Natalie  stood  looking  itia^ 
before  her;  suddenly  Mignon  put  her  left  hand  Ip.  hv 
heart,  and  stretching  out  her  right  arm  violently  iidl 
with  a  scream  at  Natalie's  feet,  to  all  appcaraiiM  # 
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Their  terror  was  great,  for  not  the  faintest  move- 
ment, either  of  heart  or  pulse,  could  be  delected.  Wil- 
helm  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  up  quickly; 
the  body  hung  dangling  over  his  shoulder.  The  doctor's 
presence  gave  but  little  comfort;  he  and  the  young 
surgeon,  whom  we  know  already,  exerted  themselves  in 
vain.  It  was  not  possible  to  call  the  dear  child  back 
into  life. 

Natalie  beckoned  to  Therfese;  the  latter  took  her 
friend's  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  room.  He  was 
dumb,  and  as  if  bereft  of  speech;  and  had  not  the  courage 
to  meet  her  eyes.  In  this  way  he  sat  by  her,  on  the  very 
sofa  on  which  he  had  first  found  Natalie. 

He  thought  rapidly  over  a  succession  of  events— or 
rather  he  did  not  think— he  simply  allowed  what  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  to  work  upon  his  mind.  There  are  mo- 
ments in  life,  in  which  events  fly  backwards  and  forwards 
ceaselessly  before  us,  like  winged  shuttles,  and  weave  a 
tissue  the  material  and  pattern  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
more  or  less  spun  and  designed.  "My  friend!"  saidThe- 
rfse,  breaking  the  silence  and  taking  his  hand,  "my  be- 
loved one!  let  us  hold  together  firmly  in  this  moment,  as  we 
may  often  probably  have  to  do  in  similar  cases.  These  are 
the  events  which  cannot  be  borne  alone.  Remember,  my 
friend,  and  feel,  that  you  are  not  alone— show  that  you 
love  your  Ther^se,  first  of  all  by  sharing  your  grief  with 
her."  She  embraced  him,  and  clasped  him  gently  to  her 
bosom;  he  took  her  in  his  anna,  and  pressed  her  eagerly 
to  himself.  "That  poor  child,"  he  exclaimed,  "used  to 
^kdt  a  refuge  and  protection  on  my  uncertain  breast  in 
^nr  moments  of  sadness;  let  the  steadfast  certainty  of 
ytmrs  help  me  in  this  dreadful  hour."  They  held  each 
<Thcr  in  a  firm  embrace;  he  fett  her  heart  beat  against 
'I  b  breast;  but  in  his  spirit  all  was  desolate  and  empty; 
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only  the  images    of  Mignon  and  Natalie  flitted   like 
shadows  before  his  imagination. 

Natalie  came  in.  ^Give  us  your  blessing!''  exclaimed 
Ther^.  ''Let  us  be  united  before  you  in  this  sad  mo- 
ment" Wilhelm  had  hidden  his  face  on  Therise's  neck; 
it  was  a  happy  thing  for  him  that  he  was  able  to  shed 
tears.  He  neither  heard  nor  saw  Natalie  come  into  the 
room,  but  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  his  tears  redoubled. 

''What  God  has  joined  together,"  said  Natalie  smiling, 
"I  have  no  wish  to  put  asunder;  but  I  cannot  unite  you, 
neither  can  I  praise  you  for  allowing  pain  and  affection 
so  completely  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  my  brother 
from  your  hearts  as  seems  to  be  the  case."  At  these 
words  Wilhelm  broke  from  Ther^se's  arms. 

"Where  are  you  going)"  exclaimed  both  the  women. 

"Let  me  see  the  child  that  I  have  killedl"  he  cried. 
"A  misfortune  that  we  can  see  with  our  bodily  eyes  is 
less  than  an  evil  that  is  engraved  on  our  minds  by 
imagination;  let  us  look  at  the  departed  angel!  the  serene 
expression  on  her  face  will  tell  us  that  it  is  well  with 
her!"  As  the  two  friends  could  not  restrain  this  agitated 
youth,  they  followed;  but  the  good  doctor  met  them  on 
their  way,  and,  with  the  young  siu:geon,  stopped  them 
from  going  to  see  the  dead  girl,  saying:  "Remain  away 
from  this  sad  sight,  and  let  me,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the 
power  of  my  art,  give  some  permanence  to  the  remains 
of  this  strange  child.  I  will  at  once  apply  the  beautiful 
art,  not  only  of  embalming,  but  of  preserving  in  a  body 
the  appearance  of  life,  to  this  dear  little  creature.  As 
I  foresaw  her  death,  I  had  made  my  preparations,  and 
with  the  help  of  thb  assistant  I  have  no  doubt  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  present  case.  Only  give  me  a  few  di|% 
and  do  not  ask  to  see  the  dear  child  till  we  have 
her  into  the  Hall  of  the  Past" 
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Again  the  young  surgeon  had  that  remarkable  in- 
strument-case in  his  hand.  "From  whom  can  he  have 
received  that)"  said  Wilhclra  to  the  physician. 

"I  know  it  very  well,"  answered  Natalie;  "he  had  it 
from  his  father  who  dressed  your  wounds  in  the  wood," 

"Then  I  was  not  mistaken,"  cried  Withelm;  "I  knew 
the  ribbon  again  directly.  Oh,  do  give  il  op  to  me!  It 
was  the  first  thing  that  brought  me  on  the  track  of  my 
benefftctress.  How  much  joy  and  sorrow  such  a  lifeless 
object  will  outlive!  It  has  been  present  at  so  much 
agony,  and  yet  its  threads  are  not  worn  out!  It  has  ac- 
companied so  many  at  their  last  moments,  and  yet  its 
colours  are  not  faded!  It  was  present  at  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  moments  in  my  own  life — when  1  lay 
wounded  on  the  ground,  and  your  succouring  form 
came  in  sight,  just  as  that  poor  child,  whose  early 
death  we  are  now  mourning,  with  her  hair  all  steeped 
in  blood,  was  trying  in  the  tenderest  way  to  save  my 
life." 

The  friends  had  not  had  much  lime  to  talk  over  the 
lad  event,  and  enlighten  Fraulein  TherJse  about  Mignon, 
and  the  probable  reason  of  her  unexpected  death,  when 
strangers  were  announced;  these,  however,  when  they  ap- 
peared, proved  by  no  means  strange.  Lothario,  Jamo 
and  the  Abb6  entered  the  room.  Natalie  went  forward 
to  meet  her  brother;  a  momentary  silence  took  place 
among  the  rest,  and  then  Ther^se,  with  a  smile,  said  to 
Lothario:  "Vou  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  me 
here;  al  least  it  is  not  exactly  advisable  that  we  should 
seek  one  another  out  at  such  a  time;  nevertheless,  after 
so  long  an  absence,  I  bid  you  heartily  welcome." 

Lothario  gave  her  his  hand,  and  replied:  "If  we  are 
to  suffer  and  to  bear  privation,  it  had  belter  be 
in  ilie  presence  of  the  good  we  love  and  long  for. 


done  M 

I  ask       ^M 
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for  no  influence  on  your  decision,  and  my  confidence  in 
your  feeling,  judgment  and  singleness  of  mind  is  still  so 
strong,  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  lay  my  own  fate,  and 
the  fate  of  my  friend,  in  your  hands." 

The  conversation  then  turned  at  once  to  general,  in- 
deed one  might  say,  to  unimportant  subjects,  and  the 
party  soon  broke  up  into  pairs  for  a  walk.  Natalie  joined 
her  brother,  Therise  walked  with  the  Abb^,  and  Wilhehn 
stayed  behind  in  the  castle  with  Jamo. 

The  arrival  of  the  three  friends  just  when  such  a 
heavy  sorrow  was  pressing  on  Wilhelm's  heart,  had  ir- 
ritated and  made  matters  worse,  instead  of  diverting  him 
from  his  grief.  He  felt  annoyed  and  suspicious,  and 
when  Jamo  reproached  him  for  his  morose  silence,  took 
no  pains  to  hide  his  feelings.  ''What  need  is  there  for 
anything  further)"  he  exclaimed.  "Lothario  arrives  with 
his  coadjutors;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
mysterious  powers  of  the  old  tower,  who  are  always  so 
wonderfully  busy,  did  not  exert  their  influence  now,  and 
cany  out,  who  knows  what  strange  purposes,  either  on 
us  or  by  our  means.  So  far  as  I  know  these  holy  men, 
it  seems  to  be  their  laudable  intention  at  all  times  to  sever 
what  is  united,  and  unite  what  is  severed.  The  kind  of 
fabric  that  is  to  result  from  this  method  of  proceeding, 
is  probably  intended  to  remain  an  everlasting  secret  from 
our  unhallowed  eyes." 

''You  are  annoyed  and  bitter,"  said  Jamo;  "that  is 
very  charming  and  right;  if  you  would  get  thoroughly 
angry  now,  it  would  be  better  stilL" 

"That  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  about  either" 
replied  Wilhelm,  "and  I  very  much  fear  that  this  time 
people  want  to  try  not  only  my  natural,  but  n^  aoquned 
patience,  to  its  veiy  utmost" 

«Wea  tYvear  «^*^  ^^a^%  ""^Ule  we  are  wiitiBg  to 
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see  how  matters  really  mean  to  turn  oul,  I  should  Hke 
to  tell  yoii  something  about  the  tower,  as  it  seems  to 
excite  so  much  suspicion  in  yout  mind." 

"Vou  are  quite  at  hberty  to  try  and  distract  my 
thoughts,  if  you  like  to  risk  the  effort,"  replied  Wilhelm; 
"but  my  mind  is  just  now  so  fully  occupied,  that  I  haxdly 
know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  take  a  due  interest  in 
these  most  dignified  adventures." 

"I  won't  allow  your  present  agreeable  mood  to  scare 
me  from  explaining  this  matter  properly  to  you,"  said 
Jamo.  "You  think  me  a  clever  fellow  already,  and  you 
shall  have  reason  yet  to  think  me  an  honest  one— be- 
sides, this  time  1  have  been  commissioned." 

"I  would  rather  you  spoke  from  your  own  feeling, 
sod  from  a  real  wish  to  dear  up  my  doubts,"  replied 
Wilhelm,  "and  as  I  cannot  listen  to  you  without  suspi- 
cion, why  should  1  listen  at  all)" 

"Well,"  said  Jamo,  "if  I  have  nothing  better  to  do 
just  now  than  to  tell  a  parcel  of  stories,  I  should  think 
you  had  time  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  ihetn.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  more  inclined  to  do  so  if  I  begin  by  saying; 
that  all  you  saw  in  the  tower  was  in  fact  only  relics  of 
a  youthful  attempt — an  attempt  begun  most  seriously  by 
most  of  the  initiated,  though  often  mentioned  with  s 
smile  now  by  all  of  them." 

"So  all  those  grand  signs  and  words  were  a  mere 
rnockeryl"  exclaimed  Wilhelm.  "We  are  taken  solemnly 
to  a  place  which  in  itself  inspires  ui  with  reverence,  arc 
shown  the  strangest  visions,  and  receive  rolb  full  of 
beautiful  and  mysterious  sayings,  of  which,  to  be  ran,  wc 
understand  very  little;  it  is  revealed  to  lu  that  luthcito 
we  have  been  only  apprentices,  our  ap|)Tcnticethi|>  a 
declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  lol— we  are  no  whci 
than  before." 
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'*I8  that  parchment  within  reach V  said  Jamo; 
''there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  good  in  it;  those 
general  maxims  are  by  no  means  taken  at  random,  though 
they  may  very  likely  seem  empty  and  dark  to  any  one 
who  has  no  experience  with  which  to  match  them.  But 
give  me  the  so-called  indentures,  if  yovL  have  them 
handy." 

''Certainly,  I  have  them  quite  within  reach,"  replied 
Wilhelm;  "such  an  amulet  as  that  should  always  be 
carried  in  one's  bosom." 

"Welly"  said  Jamo,  smiling,  "who  knows  whether  its 
contents  may  not  some  day  find  a  place  in  your  head 
and  hearti" 

Jamo  looked  into  it,  and  glanced  over  the  first  half. 
"All  this,"  he  said,  "refers  to  the  development  of  artistic 
feeling;  that  is  a  matter  on  which  others  may  talk;  the 
second  part  treats  of  life,  and  there  I  am  more  at 
home." 

He  then  began  to  read  passages  from  the  roll,  speak- 
ing between  them,  and  interspersing  his  reading  with 
remarks  and  anecdotes.  "The  liking  of  young  people 
for  mysteries,  ceremonies  and  high-sounding  phrases  is 
extraordinary,  and  often  denotes  a  certain  depth  of  char- 
acter. At  that  time  of  life  we  like  to  feel  our  whole 
nature  laid  hold  of  and  touched,  even  if  only  in  a  dim, 
uncertain  fashion.  A  youth,  in  the  dim  foreshadowing 
of  his  own  mind,  believes  that  he  shall  find  much  in  a 
mystery,  thinks  he  ought  to  lay  much  weight  on  it,  and 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  effect  much  by  its  means. 
These  were  the  feelings  and  opinions  in  which  the  Abb^ 
strengthened  a  number  of  jrouths,  partly  on  princqde^ 
partly  from  inclination  and  habit,  as  he  seems  to  have 
been  associated  sometime  ago  with  a  society  wfaick 
probably  ^StcXit^  tgmlcK  in  secret     I,  more  divi  the 
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others,  found  diflicut<r  in  reconciling  myself  to  this  modol 
of  action.  I  was  cJder  than  the>',  had  had  clear  percep*  f 
lioas  even  from  a  child,  and  wished  for  nothing  better" 
than  clearness  in  everything;  I  only  cared  to  know  the 
world  as  it  was,  and  so  far  infected  the  rest  and  best  of 
my  companions  with  this  hobby,  that  we  ran  a  near 
chance  of  turning  qui  entire  mental  culture  into  a 
wrong  direction;  for  we  began  to  sec  nothing  but  the 
faults  and  nanow-mindcdness  of  others,  and  to  fancy  our- 
selves first-rate  people.  Here  the  Abb^  came  to  our 
aid:  he  taught  us  that  we  ought  not  to  criticise  people 
without  interesting  ourselves  for  their  Improvement,  and 
that,  in  fact,  working  activity  is  the  only  position 
from  which  we  can  observe  ourselves  even.  As  he  ad- 
vised us  not  to  depart  from  the  original  forms  observed 
by  the  society,  there  remained  something  of  law  about 
our  meetings;  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  original  mystic 
notions  in  the  plan  of  our  body,  and  later  it  assumed, 
as  if  by  a  figure,  the  form  of  a  mechanics'  guild, 
which  rises  into  the  regions  of  art  Hence  came  the 
terms,  Apprentices,  Assistants  and  Masters.  We  wished 
to  see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  form  an  archive  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  should  be  quite  our  own; 
hence  arose  the  many  confessions,  partly  written  by  Dur~ 
selves,  pardy  by  others  at  our  persuasion,  and  from 
which  afterwards  the  different  Apprenticeships  were  com- 
posed. It  is  not  every  one  who  is  really  concerned 
about  his  own  education;  many  only  want  a  recipe  for 
comfort— a  prescription  for  wealth  or  some  other  kind  of 
happiness.  All  those  who  did  not  really  want  to  stand 
upon  their  feet,  were  cither  put  off  by  mystifications  and 
bumbug  of  some  sort,  or  got  rid  of.  ^V'e  only  pronounced 
those  free  who  deeply  felt  and  dearly  acknowledged  the 
purpose  for  which  tliey  bad  been  bom,  and  wba  ^aA. 
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trained  themselves  sufficiently  to  go  on  their  way  with  a 
certain  amount  of  joy  and  ease." 

"Then  in  my  case  you  were  much  too  precipitate," 
said  Wilhehn,  "for  just  from  that  very  moment  I  have 
known  less  than  ever  what  I  can,  wish,  or  ought  to  do." 

"It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  have  fallen  into  such 
confusion,  and  I  hope  our  good  fortime  may  help  us 
out  again;  meanwhile,  listen:  He  in  whom  there  is  much 
to  be  unravelled  and  developed  will  in  due  time  be  en- 
lightened about  himsf;lf  and  the  world.  Few  can  think 
and  act  Thought  expands,  but  it  paralyses;  action  gives 
life,  but  narrows  the  mind." 

Here  Wilhelm  interrupted  him:  "Pray  don't  read  any 
more  of  those  strange  sentences!"  he  cried.  "They  have 
puzzled  me  enough  already." 

"Then  I  will  keep  to  my  story,"  said  Jamo,  half 
rolling  up  the  parchment  and  only  peeping  into  it  oc- 
casionally. "I  was  the  one  who  made  the  least  use  of 
the  society,  and  of  my  fellow-men;  I  am  a  very  bad 
teacher,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  people  making  awkward 
attempts,  and  I  can't  help  calling  out  to  any  one,  who  I 
see  has  lost  his  way  and  is  in  danger  of  breaking  his  neck, 
even  if  he  is  walking  in  his  sleep.  On  this  point  I  always 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Abb^,  for  he  maintains  that 
error  can  only  be  cured  by  erring.  We  have  often 
argued  about  you,  too;  he  had  taken  an  especial  fancy 
to  you,  and  to  attract  his  notice  in  any  great  degree  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  You  must  admit  that  when- 
ever I  saw  you  I  told  yovL  the  plain  truth." 

"You  certainly  did  not  spare  me,"  said  Wilhehn; 
"and  you  seem  to  remain  true  to  your  principles." 

"Whatever  can  there  be  to  spare,"  replied  Jamo^ 
"when  you  see  a  young  fellow  of  good  abilitiei  gOHV 
the  wrong  ^»jV' 
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I.    "Excuse  me,"  said  Wilhelm;  "I  know  very  well  ihat 
m  have  sternly  denied  me  the  slightest  talent  for  acting; 
Bt  tliough  I  confess  Ihat  I  have  entirely  given  uji  the 
•rt,  1  cannot  possibly,  in  my  own  mind,  consider  myself 
totally  incapable  of  being  an  actor." 

"And  yet  in  mine,"  said  Jamo,  "nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  thai  a  man,  who  is  only  able  to  act  himself, 
is  no  actor.  He  who  cannot  transform  hiinself,  body  ani"^ 
soul,  into  a  number  of  other  forms,  does  not  deserve  t' 
natne.  For  instance,  you  acted  Hamlet  very  well,  and  ri 
number  of  other  parts,  where  you  had  the  benefit  of  your* 
own  character  and  appearance,  and  the  mood  of  the 
moment.  This  is  aU  very  well  for  «n  amateur  theatre, 
or  for  any  one  who  has  no  other  course  in  life  open  to 
him.  We  should  beware,"  continued  Jamo,  looking  into 
the  roll  again,  "of  cultivating  any  talent  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  practise  in  perfection.  Carry  it  to  what- 
ever point  you  may,  still,  when  once  yo\i  clearly  perceive 
the  true  merit  of  a  master  in  the  art,  you  will  painfully 
tL-gret  the  loss  of  time  and  power  spent  on  your  own 
bungling." 

"Do  not  read!"  said  Wilhelm,  "I  beseech  you;  go 
on  speaking  and  explaining.  So  the  Abbi!  helped  me  to 
Hamlet  by  providing  a  ghostt" 

"Yes,  for  he  assured  us  that  if  it  were  possible 
cure  you  at  aU,  this  was  the  only  way." 

"And  that  was  why  he  left  the  veil  behind,  and  told 
me  to  fly?" 

"Ves,  he  went  so  far  as  to  hope  thai  your  love  C 
acting  would  he  salcd  by  the  represeatalion  of  Hamlrf 
and  declared  that  you  would  never  go  on  the  slag 
;  I  believed  the  reverse,  and  was  right. 
1  about  il  that  very  evening  after  the  perform ancc." 

"Then  you  saw  mc  act)" 
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"Certainly  we  did" 

"And  who  gave  the  ghoslV 

"That  I  cannot  say.  It  was  either  the  Abbe  or  his 
twin-brother;  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter,  as  he  is 
a  trifle  taller." 

"Then  you  have  secrets  fix>m  each  other  tool" 

"Frienc^  can  and  must  have  secrets /rom  each  others 
but  they  are  no  secrets  io  each  other." 

"I  feel  puzzled  when  I  only  think  of  all  these 
puzzles.  But  give  me  some  more  explanations  about  the 
man  that  I  owe  so  much  to,  and  have  so  much  cause  to 
reproach." 

"What  makes  him  so  valuable  to  us,"  replied  Jamo, 
"and  gives  him  to  a  certain  extent  dominion  over  us  all. 
is  the  free,  sharp  eye,  with  which  he  is  endowed  by  na- 
ture, for  detecting  all  the  powers  that  dwell  in  men,  and 
that  can  be  cultivated,  each  in  its  own  way.  Most  people, 
even  the  best,  are  but  shortsighted;  each  of  them  values 
a  certain  set  of  qualities  in  himself  and  others,  shows 
them  the  preference,  and  wishes  them  cultivated.  The 
Abbe  is  the  very  reverse  of  this;  he  understands  and  en- 
joys recognising  and  promoting  everything.  But  here  I 
must  look  at  the  parchment  again:  It  is  only  all  men 
taken  together  that  constitute  humanity — all  powers  to- 
gether, tlie  world.  These  are  often  at  strife,  and  while 
they  are  trying  to  destroy  each  other,  Nature  keeps  them 
together,  and  reproduces  them.  From  the  lowest  animal 
instinct  for  any  kind  of  handicraft,  up  to  the  highest 
exercise  of  the  most  intelligent  art— from  the  lisping  and 
crowing  of  a  little  child,  up  to  the  most  exquisite  otto- 
ances  of  an  orator  or  singer — from  a  boy's  first  6f^  op 
to  the  vast  dispositions  which  are  made  for  the  dcfenoe 
and  conquest  of  entire  countries — from  the  mereit  good- 
natuie  aiL&  Vtvc  tno^  i^assing  affection,  to  tlw  Hfitt 
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vehement  passion,  and  enduring  earnest  union — from 
the  simplest  feeling  of  a  sensuous  present,  to  the  faintest 
fore  shadowing  s  and  hopes  of  the  most  distant  spiritual 
future — all  this,  and  far  more,  lies  in  human  beings  and 
must  be  cultivated; — not  in  one  man  however,  but  in 
many.  Every  gift  is  important,  and  must  be  developed. 
If  one  person  promotes  only  what  is  useful,  and  another 
only  what  is  beautiful,  the  two  together  make  up  but 
one  human  being.  Whatever  is  useful  promotes  itself, 
for  it  is  produced  by  the  multitude  and  is  necessaiy  to  all, 
but  the  beautiful  must  be  encouraged,  for  it  is  represented 
by  few,  and  needed  by  many." 

"Stop!"  cried  Wilhelm.     "I  have  read  all  that." 

"Only  a  few  lines  more,"  replied  Jamo;  "this  is  the 
Abbe  exactly:  One  power  governs  another,  but  none  can 
form  the  other.  In  each  gift — and  there  alone — lies  the 
power  to  perfect  itself;  this  is  understood  by  so  few 
people,  and  yet  they  wish  to  teach  and  act  on  others." 

"I  do  not  understand  it  either,"  said  Wilhelm. 

"But  you  will  have  to  hear  the  Abb^  preach  on  this 
text  often  enough;   so  let  us   always  try  to   see   clearly 
what  w(  possess,  and  what  can  be  cultivated  in  ut,  and  J 
hold  it  fast:  let  us  be  just  to  others,  for  we  are  only  ■ 
worthy  of  esteem  ourselves  in  so  far  as  we  know  how  to  1 
value  others."  ' 

"For  Heaven's  sake  don't  gO  on  with  those  maxims! 
!  feel  them  but  a  poor  remedy  for  a  wounded  heart 
Uathcr  tell  mc  in  your  cruelly  decided  way,  what  you  ex- 
1  lcI  of  me,  and  in  what  fashion  I  am  to  be  sacrificed." 

"]  assure  you  that  some  day  you  will  beg  our  pardon 

'T  every  one  of  these  suspicions.     It  is  your  affair  to 

lovc  and  choose;  ours   to  stand  by  you.     No  one  is 

,jipy  until  his  indeterminate  efforts  have  decided  on 

! '-ir  own  limit.     Don'l  pin  your  faith  on  nvt,  WA\*i 
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u:e  A:r<:  do  no:  think  of  youiself — think  of  what  is 
r:.i::d  j.bcu:  vou.  Learn,  for  instance,  to  understand 
Lc±irlo's  drs:-rare  qualities;  see  how  sight  and  action 
wi:h  ^TT*  jLi-  iaseparibly  connected,  how  unceasingly  he 
^:e5  f-rwird.  how  he  expands  and  carries  e\'ery  one 
alo::z  wi:h  him.  Wherever  he  is,  he  brings  a  whole  world 
w:±  hie::  his  presence  animates  and  excites  others.  On 
:r.e  c:her  hand,  look  at  our  good  friend  the  doctor!  His 
Tianre  seems  to  t-e  the  Tery  opposite.  WTiile  the  former 
ii  jLcdz^  on  the  general  whole,  and  producing  effects 
even  2121  or.  the  laner  is  directing  his  clear  gaze  on  to 
the  ^.in^?  :ha:  lie  nearest;  he  does  not  so  much  elicit 
or  onimaie  acnon,  as  provide  the  means  for  it;  his 
doings  are  just  like  a  well-managed  farm  or  household; 
wi:h  a  noiseless  et"ficiency  he  helps  each  one  forward  in 
his  own  peculiar  sphere:  his  knowledge  is  a  continual 
coUecrion  and  spending,  a  receinng  and  imparting  in 
derail.  Lothario,  perhaps,  is  capable  of  destroying  in  one 
day  what  the  other  had  been  years  in  building,  but 
probably  Lothario  could  in  one  moment  impart  to  others 
the  power  of  restoring  a  hundredfold  what  he  had  de- 
siTOved." 

-It  is  but  a  melancholy  occupation,"  said  Wilhelra, 
•'to  be  obliged  to  meditate  on  the  unmixed  superiority 
of  other  people  at  the  \-ery  moment  when  you  are  at 
variance  with  yourself;  such  contemplations  may  be  all 
very  well  for  a  man  who  is  at  peace,  but  they  do  not 
suit  one  who  is  stirred  by  passion  and  uncertainty.'* 

-Calm  and  reasonable  contemplation  can  never  be 
injurious,"  replied  Jamo,  "and  while  accustoming  our- 
selves to  think  of  the  better  qualities  of  others,  our  own 
insensibly  take  their  right  place  within  us,  and  we  fjiMdtf 
give  up  ever}'  false  course  of  action  to  which 
tion  may  have  been  tempting  us.  Tky  to  rid  your 
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if  possible,  of  every  suspicion  and  misgiving.  Here 
cotnes  the  Abbe;  treat  him  pleasantly  until  you  have 
leainl  mote  fully  how  much  you  owe  him.  The  rogue! 
ihere  he  ia,  walking  between  Natalie  and  Ther^sc;  I'll 
wager  that  he  has  some  plan  in  his  head.  As  on  the 
whole  he  is  rather  fond  of  playing  the  part  of  Destiny, 
he  cannot  always  resist  his  love  for  match-making 
either." 

Wilhclm,  whose  passion  and  annoyance  had  by  no 
means  been  mitigated  by  all  Jamo's  good  and  clever  say- 
ings, thought  his  friend  most  indelicate  in  alluding  to  such 
a  relationship  at  that  moment;  and  said,  with  a  smile  it  is 
true,  but  one  not  devoid  of  bittemessr  "I  should  have 
Uiought  a  love  for  malch-making  might  have  been  left 
ijW  those  who  have  a  love  for  each  other." 

^H  The  party  met  again,  and  our  friends  were  forced  to 
Vnreak  off  their  conveTsatton.  A  short  time  later  a  courier 
Was  announced,  who  wished  to  deliver  a  letter  into 
Lothario's  own  hands.  The  man  was  brought  in;  he 
looked  vigorous  and  able,  and  his  liveiy  was  handsome 
and  in  good  taste.  Wilhelm  thought  he  knew  him,  and 
he  was  not  mistaken;  it  was  the  man  he  had  sent  aAer 
Philine  and  the  supposed  Mariana,  and  who  had  never 
returned.  He  was  just  going  to  speak  to  him,  when 
Lothario,  who  had  been  reading  the  letter,  asked  gravely 
and  almost  angrily;  "What  is  your  master^s  namel" 

"Of  all  questions,"  answered  the  courier  respectfully, 
••that  is  the  one  I  least  know   how  to  answer.     I  hope 

K letter  will  tell  alt  that  need  be  told,  for  1  have  no 
ra  to  say  anything." 
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"Let  him  be  who  he  may,"  replied  Lothario  with  a 
smile;  "as  your  master  has  confideace  enough  in  me  to 
write  such  a,  merry  letter,  he  shall  be  welcome  here." 

"He  will  not  keep  you  waiting  long,"  said  the  courier 
with  a  bow,  and  departed. 

"Only  listen  to  this  wild,  ridiculous  dispatch,"  said 
Lothario.  "My  unknown  correspondent  writes:  'As  a 
cheerful  humour  is  said,  when  he  puts  in  an  appearance, 
to  be  the  most  agreeable  of  all  guests, — and  as  I  always 
take  this  pleasant  person  about  with  me  in  the  capacii)' 
of  travelling  companion,  I  am  convinced  that  the  visit 
which  I  purpose  paying  to  your  well-beloved  Grace  will 
not  be  taken  amiss;  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  my  ar- 
rival will  be  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  entire  noble 
family,  from  whom  in  due  season  I  shall  again  depart, 
and  beg  to  remain,  &c.  &c.  Count  Snailfoot.' " 

"That  is  a  new  family,"  said  the  Abbi. 

"Possibly  some  deputy  Count,"  said  Jamo. 

"The  secret  is  not  difficult  to  guess,"  said  Natalie; 
"I  would  wager  that  it  is  our  brother  Friedrich;  he  has 
threatened  us  with  a  visit  ever  since  my  uncle's  death." 

"Rightly  guessed,  oh,  wise  and  beautiful  sisterl" 
cried  some  one  from  a  neighbouring  shrubbery,  and  an 
agreeable-looking,  merry  young  fellow  at  the  same  mo- 
ment appeared;  Wilhelm  was  almost  on  the  point  of 
crying  ouL  "What!"  he  exclaimed,  "is  our  ffur-haired 
young  rogue  to  turn  up  here  toot" 

This  drew  Friedrich's  attention;  he  looked  at  Wit 
helm,  and  exclaimed:  "Verily,  I  should  have  been  IcM 
surprised  at  beholding  the  famous  Fyramids  here  in  qr 
uncle's  garden,  finnly  as  we  know  they  are  staodiBC  is 
Egypt — or  the  tomb  of  king  Mausolus,  which  I  la  M> 
siu^  exists  no  longer,  than  to  see  you  here,  wr.-lfA 
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friend  and  Trcquenl  benefactor.     You  have  my  warmest" 
and  best  welcomel" 

After  greeting  and  kissing  them  all  round  he  rushed 
upon  Wilhelm  again,  crying:  "Make  much  of  him  for 
my  sake^tliis  hero,  leader  of  armies  and  dramatic  phi- 
losopherl  On  our  first  acquaintance,  I  dressed  his  hair 
terribly, — I  may  say,  indeed,  I  hackled  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
flax, — and  yet  afterwards  he  saved  me  from  a  sound 
thrashing.  He  is  as  magnanimous  as  Scipio,  and  as 
generous  as  Alexander;  occasionally  too  he  falls  in  love, 
but  without  hating  his  rivals.  Not  indeed  that  he  heaps 
cools  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  which  people 
sjy  is  but  a  poor  service  to  render  any  one;  no,  on  the 
contrary,  when  any  one  has  carried  off  his  fair  lady,  he 
sends  good  and  Crusty  servants  to  see  that  they  do  not 
dash  their  foot  against  a  stone." 

In  this  style  he  went  on  unceasingly,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  check  him,  and  as  none  of  the  parly  could 
■nswer  him  in  tiie  same  strain,  he  kept  the  conversation 
f.'-arly  to  himself.  "Don't  be  surprised,"  he  exclaimed, 
■  tt  my  being  so  well-read  in  sacred  and  profane  lore; 
you  shall  hear  how  I  came  by  my  knowledge."  They 
asked  him  how  matters  were  going  with  him,  and  where 
he  came  from,  but  maxims  and  old  stories  kept  him  from 
arriving  at  any  clear  explanation. 

Natalie  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Thertse:  "This  kind 
of  merriment  pains  me;  I  would  wager  that  he  is  not 
really  happy." 

As,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  jokes  replied  to  by 
Jamo,  Friedrich's  fun  could  strike  no  answering  chord 
in  the  party,  he  said:  "There  seems  nothing  left  for  me 
bot  to  become  grave  too,  in  company  with  this  grave 
nJly;  and  as  in  these  critical  circumstances  Ihe  burden 
r  my  entire  sins  weighs   heavily  on  my  soul,  I  >m^V 
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cleteimioe  at  once  on  making  a  full  confession,  of  wbii^ 
however,  you,  my  worthy  gentlemen  and  ladies,  shall 
hear  nothing.  This  noble-minded  friend  alone,  who  al- 
ready knows  something  of  my  life  and  doings,  shall  re- 
ceive it,  and  so  much  the  more  because  he  alone  has 
any  reason  to  ask  for  it.  Are  not  you  curious  now,"  he 
went  on,  turning  to  Wilhelni,  "to  know  the  how  and 
where — the  when  and  whyl  how  the  conjugation  of  6ie 
charming  Greek  verb  Phileo,  Phil6  and  its  derivatiTes  is 
going  onl" 

So  saying,  he  took  Wilhelm's  arm  and  led  htm  avxf, 
kissing  and  hugging  him  in  every  conceivable  fashion. 
Friedrich  had  scarcely  entered  Wilhelm's  room,  when  he 
discovered  in  the  window  a  powder-knife  with  the  in- 
scriplion  "Remember  me."  "You  take  good  caie  of 
your  tteasures,"  he  said;  "why,  this  is  Philine's  powder- 
knife,  the  same  she  gave  you  on  the  day  I  pulled  your 
hair  so  unmercifully.  1  hope  you  have  often  thought 
of  the  beautiful  girl,  when  you  used  it;  I  assure  you,  she 
has  not  forgotten  you,  and  if  I  had  not  long  ago  banished 
every  trace  of  jealousy  from  my  heart,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  look  at  you  without  envy." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  any  more  about  that  cxvaXaxel' 
replied  Wilhelm.  "I  do  not  deny  that  it  was  some  tnne 
before  I  could  get  rid  of  the  agreeable  impression  hex 
presence  made  upon  me,  but  that  was  all." 

"Fie!  for  shamel"  cried  Friedrich.  "Who  would  ever 
disown  the  girl  he  loved)  and  you  were  as  completely 
in  love  with  her  as  any  one  could  wish.  Not  a  day 
passed  without  your  giving  her  some  present,  and  when 
I  German  gives  presents  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
loves.  There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  whisk  her 
off,  and  the  little  scarlet  officer  managed  it  at  lasL" 
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"Whall  were  you  the  officer  we  saw  at  Ptuliae'^ 
and  that  she  went  off  withl" 

Ves,"  replied  Friedrich,  "the  one  you  took  for  ^ 
so  often  laughed  at  your  raislake." 

"What  cruelty,"  exclaimed  Wilhelm,  "to  leave  n 
suspense  1" 

"And  then,  too,  to  take  the  courier  you  sent  after  uCil 
into  our  scrvicel"  replied  Friedrich.  "He's  a  famous 
fellow,  and  has  never  left  us  once  the  whole  time.  And 
J  love  that  girl  just  as  madly  as  ever.  She  has  bewitched 
me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  almost  feel  in  mythological 
case,  and  live  in  daily  fear  of  some  transformation." 

"Do  lell  me,"  said  Wilhelm,  "where  you  gained  this 
extensive  leamingl  I  listen  with  astonishment  to  the 
singular  way  of  referring  to  old  stories  and  fables  which 
you  have  adopted," 

"I  became  learned,  and,  truth  to  say,  very  learned,  in 
a  most  amusing  way,"  said  Friedrich.  "Philine  is  with 
mc  now;  we  have  hired  an  old  castle  from  the  man  who 
fanns  the  estate  on  which  it  stands,  and  we  live  there 
like  the  elves,  as  merrily  as  possible.  We  found  a  library 
there,  small  certainly,  but  select;  containing  a  folio  Itible, 
Gottfried's  chronicles,  two  volumes  of  the  Tkiolrum 
Europaum,  the  Acerra  Phitologica,  the  works  of  Gryphius, 
and  a  few  more  less  important  books.  Now,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  when  we  had  romped  to  our  heart's  content, 
we  began  to  find  matters  a  little  tedious,  so  we  took  to 
reading;  but  behold,  before  we  were  aware,  the  tedium 
^  ime  more  tedious  than  before  I  At  last  Philine  hit 
the  splendid  idea  of  laying  all  the  books  open  on 
;e  table;  we  seated  ourselves  opposite  to  each  other, 
read  one  against  the  other,  and  only  piecemeal,  first 
out  of  one  book  and  then  out  of  another.  This  was 
moat   delightful!     We   could   fancy   ourselves  in  ^ood 
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society,  where  it  is  not  considered  polite  to  dwell  on  any 
one  subject  too  long,  or  even  to  discuss  it  tfaoronghly; 
and  we  could  fancy  ourselves  too  in  very  noisy  company, 
where  no  one  will  let  his  neighbour  get  a  word  in  edge- 
wise. We  allow  ourselves  this  amusement  regulaily  every 
day,  and  are  getting  by  degrees  so  learned  as  to  be  an 
astonishment  even  to  ourselves.  There  is  nothing  new 
for  us  now  under  the  sun;  our  knowledge  offers  us  some 
authentic  proof  for  everything.  We  vaiy  this  mode  of 
instructing  ourselves  in  many  different  wa3rs.  Sometimes 
we  read  by  a  broken  old  hour-glass  which  runs  out  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  one  of  us  who  has  not  been  reading 
turns  it  in  a  moment,  and  begins  to  read  out  of  one  of 
the  books,  and  scarcely  is  the  sand  in  the  lower  glass 
than  the  other  begins  with  a  sentence,  so  that  we  really 
study  in  true  academic  style,  only  that  our  lessons  are 
shorter  and  our  studies  extremely  varied." 

"I  can  quite  understand  this  wild  way  of  going  on," 
said  Wilhelm,  "when  once  such  a  merry  couple  have 
come  together,  but  how  such  a  flighty  couple  can  stay 
so  long  together,  is  a  matter  more  difficult  to  conceive." 

"That's  just  the  happiness  and  the  misfortune!"  cried 
Friedrich.  "Philine  dares  not  be  seen — indeed,  she  can- 
not bear  even  to  look  at  herself;  she  is  in  the  family 
way.  Nothing  was  ever  so  shapeless  and  ridiculous  in 
the  world.  A  short  time  before  I  left  her,  she  happened 
to  pass  before  a  glass.  Tah!'  she  said,  turning  away; 
'why  ifs  Frau  Melina  as  she  lived  and  moved!  odious 
sight!  one  looks  perfectly  vile.'" 

"I  must  confess/'  said  Wilhelm,  ^that  it  will  be  rather 
funny  to  see  you  two  as  father  and  mother." 

"It  certainly  is  an  absurd  piece  of  folly  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  everything  else,  I  should  have  to  be  conindocd  a 
father;  but  she  maintains  it,  and  the  time  agreeSi   At  J0| 
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coofoanded  tisit  which  she  paid  you  after  Kamlet 
me  out  a  litde." 
"What  visitl" 
You  have  surely  never  quite  slept  away  the  remem- 
brance of  that  visitl  The  charming,  tangible  ghost  of 
that  night,  though  you  may  not  know  it,  was  PhiHne, 
The  story  was  certainly  a  bitter  dowry  for  me,  but  if  a 
cannot  put  up  with  such  tilings  he  ought  not  to 
in  love.  Paternity,  after  all,  is  only  a  question  of 
iviction;  I  am  convinced,  and  so  I  am  a  falher.  This 
Vill  sliow  you  that  I  tnow  how  to  use  logic  in  the  right 
place.  And  if  the  child  does  not  iaugh  itself  to  death 
the  moment  it  is  bom,  it  may  turn  out,  if  not  a  useful, 
■t  all  events  an  agreeable  citiien  of  the  world." 

While  the  two  friends  were  amusing  themselves  by 
Ing  over  these  frivolous  matters,  the  rest  of  the  party 
entered  on  a  grave  conversation.  Friedrich  and 
lelm  had  scarcely  left  them,  when  tlie  Abb^  took  the 
unperceived  into  a  room  entered  from  the  garden, 
when  they  were  seated  began  his  statement:" 
"We  have,"  he  said,  "asserted  in  general  tenns,  that 
lein  Ther^e  is  not  the  daughter  of  her  mother;  it 
necessary  that  we  should  explain  ourselves  on  this 
■  ject  in  detail.  Here  is  the  story,  and  I  offer  to 
ientic3te  it  in  every  possible  way, 
"Fiau  von  ***  passed  the  first  years  of  her  married 
very  happily  with  her  husband;  they  suffered  how- 
Irom  one  misfortune:  the  children,  to  whose  arrival 
tbey  had  more  than  once  looVed  forward  with  hope, 
came  into  the  world  dead;  the  third  time  this  happened, 
the  physicians  announced  that  the  mother  was  in  the 
greatest  danger,  and  prophesied  her  certain  death  if  she 
&houk1  c%'eT  have  another  child.  They  were  then  com- 
l>eUed  to  come  to  some  resolulioo;  they  did  not  wx&K  va 
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dissolve  their  mairi:^;  in  a  Eodal  point  of  view  it  suited 
tiiem  too  well  for  that.  In  the  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
in  a  certfun  amount  of  social  display,  and  in  the  pleasures 
of  vanity,  Frau  von  ***  tried  to  find  some  compensation 
for  the  mother's  happiness  which  had  been  denied  hei, 
and  looked  on  indulgendy  and  cheerfully  when  her  hus- 
band began  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  young  lady  who 
managed  the  entire  housekeeping,  possessed  a  beautiful 
figure,  and  a  sterling  character.  After  a  short  time,  in- 
deed, Frau  von  *♦*  paved  the  way  herself  to  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  this  good-natured  girl  gave  way  to 
the  wishes  of  Ther^se's  father,  continuing  at  the  same 
time  her  care  of  the  house,  and  showing,  if  possible, 
even  more  attention  and  submission  to  its  mistress  than 
before. 

"After  some  time,  she  announced  that  there  was  hope 
of  her  becoming  a  mother,  and  at  this  juncture  the  same 
thought,  though  quite  differently  originated,  occurred  to 
both  husband  and  wife,  Herr  von  ***  wished  to  have 
the  child  of  one  he  really  loved  acknowledged  as  legiti- 
mate in  his  own  house,  and  Frau  von  **•,  anno>'ed 
that  through  the  indiscretion  of  her  physician  her  con- 
dition had  become  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  thought 
to  regain  consideration  by  means  of  a  supposititious 
child,  and  by  such  a  concession  to  retain  an  ascendancy 
in  the  house,  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  she 
was  afraid  of  losing.  She  was  more  reserved  than  her 
husband,  and  perceiving  his  wish,  knew  how  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  explanation  without  making  any  advanctfc 
She  made  her  own  conditions,  and  gained  nearly  eToy 
thing  she  asked;  thus  arose  that  will  in  which  so  Utda 
provision  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  the  child.  Hs 
old  physician  was  dead;  they  applied  to  a  yonng,  adbt 
Biid  clever  man,  and  rewarded  faim  well;  to  hna  k  tm 
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an  additional  honour  to  expose  and  improve  upon  the 
precipiuiion  and  want  of  tact  of  his  deceased  colleague. 
The  true  mother  consented  not  unwillingly;  the  decep- 
tion was  well  managed,  Ther^se  came  into  the  world, 
and  was  imputed  to  a  step-mother,  while  her  own,  by  _ 
venturing  out  too  soon,  became  a  victim  to  the  fraud,,  I 
and  died,  leaving  the  good  man  inconsolable. 

"Ftau  von  **»  meanwhile  had  entirely  gained  her 
end;  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  she  was  the  mother  of  a 
sweet  child,  whom  she  paraded  before  them  most  ex- 
travagantly; at  the  same  time,  she  was  freed  from  a  rival 
whose  position  she  had  not  been  able  to  look  on  without 
envy,  and  whose  influence,  at  least  in  the  future,  she 
feared  in  her  secret  heart.  She  loaded  the  child  with 
tenderness,  and  in  moments  of  familiar  confidence  knew 
so  well  how  to  attract  her  husband  to  herself  by  deep 
sympathy  with  his  loss,  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  her, 
you  might  say,  entirely,  placing  both  his  own  and  the 
child's  happiness  in  her  hands  so  completely,  that  not 
till  a  short  time  before  his  death, — and  even  then,  to  a 
certain  extent,  only  through  his  grown-up  daughter, — did 
he  regain  the  position  of  master  in  his  own  house.  This, 
fair  Ther^se,  was  probably  the  secret  that  your  father  in 
his  illness  longed  to  reveal  to  you;  it  was  this  which, 
now  that  our  young  friend  (who  by  the  strangest  com- 
bination in  the  world  has  become  your  betrothed)  is  ab- 
sent, 1  wished  to  lay  before  you  in  detail.  Here  are  the 
papers;  they  will  strictly  prove  all  that  I  have  asserted. 
From  them  you  will  see  at  the  same  time  how  long  I 
have  been  on  the  track  of  this  discovery,  and  how  i 
possible  it  was  for  me  to  anive  at  any  certainty  earlier 
boff  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  my  friend  of  the  possibili 
f  our  good  fortune,  knowing  the  deep  wound  a  s 
lointment  of  hi^  hopes  would  have  caused. 
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and  undecided;  and  now  that  I  have  for  once  made  up 
my  mind,  why  do  they  commit  the  very  same  fauh  with 
regard  to  me,  for  which  they  have  been  blaming  meJ 
Does  the  world  take  so  much  trouble  with  our  education 
only  to  show  us  that  it  does  not  choose  to  be  educated 
itselft  No,  don't  grudge  me  any  longer  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  I  am  freed  from  an  unsuitable  connexion, 
I  into  which  I  fell  with  the  purest  intentions  in  the  world," 
Notwithstanding  this  request,  some  days  passed,  during 
^hich  he  neither  heard  anything  more  on  the  subject, 
I  noticed  any  further  change  in  his  friend's  behaviour; 
mversation  was  confined  to  general  and  indii^ 
tent  topics. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


One   day,  when  Natalie,  Jamo  and   Wilhclm  wt 

"big    together,    Natalie    began:    "You    arc   thoughtful, 

'lave  noticed  it  for  some  time  already," 

"Yes,  I  am,"  her  friend  answered;  "I  see  an  important 

r  before  me,  for  which  we  have  long  been  prepared, 

I  which  must  now  be  taken  in  hand.  You  have  a 
Krai  idea  of  it,  and  I  may  certainly  speak  freely  be- 

I  our  young  friend,  as  it  must  depend  on  him  whether 
^will  take  a  share  in  it.  Vou  will  not  see  me  here 
ich  longer,  for  I  am  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 

rcrica." 

"America!"  said  VVilhelm  with  a.  smile.    "I  should 
ivc  expected  to  hear  of  such  a  romantic  scheme 

1  you,  and  still  less  that  you  would  have  chosen  mc 

rouT  companion." 

"When  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  plan," 
Bd  Jamo,  "you  will  give  it  a  better  name,  and  pcrhaQft 
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■  '•'n  prepossessed  in  its  favour.  Listen  to  me.  It 
.,.<  i'nly  a  slight  knowledge  of  what  is  now  going  on 
■L'  world,  to  see  that  wc  are  on  the  verge  of  gri^at 
i.i^fs,  and  that  there  is  verj-  little  security  for  propurtj" 
.  rtiivrc." 

■l  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 

iid,"  interrupted  Wilhelm,  "and  I  have  only  just  begun 

ruvibli;  myself  about  my  properly.     Perhaps  I  should 

i  done  better  to  try  and  forget  it  still  longer,  if  care 

L>  safety  makes  people  so  hypochondriacal." 

■Hear  me  out,"  said  Jamo;  ''age  ought  to  care,  in 

,ll  iiiat  youth  may  for  a  time  be  free  from  care.    The 

..Hi:    in   human   affairs   can   unfortunately    only  he 

..iLil  by  contrasts.   At  the  present  time,  it  is  anything 

ij\  isiible  lo  possess  property  in  one  place  only,  or  '.•'< 

-.  •■■,'rr  luoney  to  only  one  investment;  and  yet  on  the 

I-    v'.riJ  it  is  difficult  to  exercise  supervision  over  one's 

■    >   Li  iinny  places;  we  have  therefore  originated  somy- 

j.  J'.M'trenL      A  society  shall  go  forth  from  our  old 

,u  -tiiioh  shall  spread  itself  abroad  in  all  parts  of  tin; 

^;.   i;ul  into  whicli  people  from  all  ]iarts  of  the  world 

1.    ui:;iitted.     We  shall  mutually  assure  each  other'- 

-,,  .11  .',_.;.i;nst  the  possibility  of  some  revolution  driving 

.     •    \>cr  of  us  entirely  from  his  property.    1  am  now 

\'-ierica,  in  order  to  turn  to  account  the  ad- 

,..-,■.  vc'.dtions  which  our  friend  establi.sht;d  during 

•^■■e.     The  Abbe  intends  going  to  Russia.  anJ 

■vvse,  in  case  you  like  lo  join  us,  whetlw 

..  ■•  Lothario  in  Germany,  or  go  with  me.    I 

»  \j'»  would  prefer  the  latter;  a  long  journey 

st-t'ul  for  a  young  man." 

^  .      ■ii.-vked  himself  and  answered:  "Your  offer 

^    ^,         ,  iisidomtion;  for  my  motto  will  soon  be: 

^.  ,  .,   >K-  better,   I  hope  you  will  tcU  me  moie 
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t  may  proceed  from  my 
the  world,  but  such  an  alliaace  seems  to  me  beset  vriHi 
insuperable  difficulties." 

"Of  which  the  greater  part,"  answered  Jaino,  "will 
be  removed  only  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time 
our  party  has  been  few  in  number,  and  those  few  have 
been  honest,  clever,  decided  people,  possessing  tliat  sense 
for  the  universal  from  which  alone  a  sense  for  what  i^ 
social  can  arise." 

Friedrich  had  hitherto  been  a  listener  only,  but  t 
he  replied:  "I'll  go  too,  if  you  ask  me  prettily," 

Jamo  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  what  fault  have  you  to  find  with  mel"  Friedrich 
continued.  "Young  colonists  are  wanted  In  a  new  colony 
— I  bring  them  with  me  at  once,  and  raerry  colonists 
too,  I  can  assure  you.  And  then  too  I  know  of  another 
kind  good  girl  who  is  out  of  place  now  on  this  side  of 
the  water — that  sweet,  channing  Lydia.  What  is  the 
poor  child  to  do  with  all  her  pain  and  sortow,  if  she 
cannot  find  some  opportunity  of  casting  it  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  if  some  honest  man  does  not  take 
pity  on  herl  I  should  have  thought,  friend  of  my  youth, 
that  as  it's  in  your  line  to  comfort  the  forsaken,  you 
would  have  decided  on  each  of  us  taking  his  sweetheart 
under  his  arm,  and  following  the  old  gentleman." 

This  proposal  annoyed  Wilhelm,  and  he  answered 
with  affected  calmness:  "I  do  not  even  know  whether 
she  is  free;  and  as  on  the  whole  I  do  not  seem  to  be 
fortunate  in  courtship,  I  would  rather  not  make  the 
attempt." 

Natalie  answered:  "Brother  Friedrich,  you  fancy  that 
your  own  thoughtless  way  of  acting  will  suit  others  too. 

Kur  friend  deserves  a  woman's  heart  that  will  belong  to 
m  alone — that  will  not  be  moved  by  recollections  of 
JFUHt^  Mriitjt'i  Attniliiithit.  II.  V. 
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o^ers.  vhBe  3i  his  side;  it  was  only  with  a  thoroughly 
Tusonable.  pure  character  like  Theiise's  that  such  an 
experiment  could  be  looked  upon  as  advisable." 

-An  experiment!"  cried  Friedrich;  "in  love  cverj-thing 
is  an  experiment  ^Vbether  in  an  arbour  or  before  the 
altar — whether  with  embraces  or  with  a  gold  ring — 
whether  to  the  chiip  of  the  cricket  or  to  the  sound  of 
drums  and  tnimpets,  if  s  always  an  experiment,  and  owes 
everything  to  chance." 

"I  have  always  noticed,"  replied  Natalie,  "that  our 
principles  are  a  supplement  to  our  lives.  We  are  so 
glad  to  dress  up  our  faults  in  the  garment  of  some  valid 
law.  You  had  better  take  care  which  way  the  fair 
maiden  who  has  fascinated  you  so  powerfully  and  holds 
you  so  fast,  is  going  to  lead  you." 

"She  is  on  a  very  good  road  herself,"  replied 
Friedrich;  "the  road  to  sainthood.  She  has  certainly 
taken  a  round-about  way,  but  so  much  the  surer  and 
merrier;  Mary  Magdalene  went  the  same  road,  and  who 
knows  how  many  more  beside?  On  the  whole,  sister, 
you  ought  not  to  mix  yourself  up  in  any  talk  about  love. 
I  believe  you  will  never  many,  unless  some  day  a  bride 
is  missing  somewhere,  and  then  with  your  usual  good- 
nature you  will  resign  yourself  to  be  the  supplement  of 
somebody's  life.  So  let  us  settle  our  business  with  this 
man-steaiei  at  once,  and  come  to  some  agreement  about 
our  travelling  party." 

"You  are  too  late  with  your  proposals,"  said  Jamo; 
"Lydia  is  provided  for  already." 

"In  what  way)"  said  Friedrich. 

"I  have  made  her  an  offer  of  maniage  iiijiclf.' 
replied  Jamo. 

"Old  genUenian,"  said  Friedrich,  "you've  beeapff- 
formmg  a  freak  there,  to  which,  if  regarded  u  m  i^ 
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stantive,  various  adjectives,  and  consequently  if  regarded 
as  a  subject,  various  predicates  might  be  found." 

•'I  must  candidly  confess,"  replied  Natalie,  "that  it  is 
a  dangerous  experiment  to  appropriate  a  girl  just  when 
she  is  in  a  slate  of  desperation  from  love  to  some  ] 
one  else." 

"But  I  have  risked  it,"  replied  Jarno;  "and  on  one 
coDdiiion  she  will  be  mine.  And  believe  rae,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  valuable  as  a  heart  that  is 
capable  of  love  and  passion.  Whether  it  has  loved  or 
siill  loves  is  not  the  question.  The  love  that  is  spent 
on  another  has  almost  more  charm  for  me  than  the  love 
that  might  be  spent  on  myself;  for  I  see  the  strength 
and  power  of  this  beautiful  feeling,  and  the  pure  vision 
is  not  disturbed  by  self-love." 

"Have  you  spoken  to  Lydia  latelyt"  replied  Natalie. 

Jamo  smiled  and  nodded;  Natalie  shook  her  head, 
saying  as  she  rose  from  her  seat:  "1  really  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  you  all;  however,  you  shall  not  con- 
fuse me." 

She  was  just  going  to  leave  them,  when  the  Abbii 
came  in,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  her: 
Pray  remain!  1  have  a  proposal  here  in  reference  to 
which  your  advice  will  be  welcome.  Your  late  uncle's 
friend,  the  Marquis,  whom  we  have  been  expecting  for 
some  time,  must  be  here  in  a  few  days.  He  writes  me  1 
word  that  he  is  not  so  much  at  home  in  the  German  j 
language  as  he  had  fancied,  and  needs  a  companion 
who  is  master  of  tliat,  and  of  one  or  two  others  beside; 
tliat,  indeed,  as  he  wishes  to  go  more  into  scientific  than 
political  circles,  such  an  interpreter  is  absolutely  acces- 
sary to  him.  I  can  imagine  no  one  more  suited  for  tliis 
ofBcc  than  our  young  friend.  He  knows  tlie  language, 
and  is  well- infer mL-d  on  many  other  subjects,  aad  it  's'il. 
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be  veiy  advantageous  for  him  to  see  Getmany  in  such 
good  society  and  under  such  favourable  condidons.  Till 
a  man  has  seen  his  native  land  he  has  no  standard  by 
which  to  judge  foreign  countries.  What  do  you  say,  my 
friends)     What  do  you  say,  Natalie!" 

No  one  found  any  objection  to  the  plan;  Jamo  did 
not  even  seem  to  consider  his  own  American  plan  as 
a  hindrance,  because  he  had  in  no  case  intended  to 
start  at  once;  Natalie  was  silent,  and  Friedrich  quoted 
various  proverbs  on  the  uses  of  travelling. 

Wilhelm's  inward  indignation  at  this  new  proposal 
was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  hide  it.  He  saw  now, 
only  too  clearly,  that  there  was  a  preconcerted  scheme 
to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  worst 
point  of  the  matter  was,  that  they  allowed  it  to  appear 
so  evidently — so  entirely  without  consideration  for  his 
feelings.  The  suspicions  aroused  by  Lydia,  and  all  hb 
own  experiences,  came  back  vividly  to  his  mind,  and 
the  natural  way  in  which  Jamo  had  explained  matten 
seemed,  like  all  the  rest,  a  mere  piece  of  acting. 

He  mastered  his  feelings  however,  and  answered: 
"This  offer  certainly  deserves  mature  consideration." 

"A  speedy  decision  may  possibly  be  necessary,"  re- 
plied the  Abb£. 

"I  am  not  prepared  for  that  at  present,"  answered 
Wilhelm.  "We  can  wait  till  this  man  appears,  and  then 
see  whether  we  suit  one  another.  One  main  conditicc 
however  must  be  agreed  to  beforehand,  and  that  a, 
that  I  may  take  my  boy  Felix  with  me,  and  introdoca 
him  everywhere." 

"That  condition  will  scarcely  be  granted,"  itnM 
the  Abb^. 

"And  1  do  not  see,"  exctaimed  Wilhelm,  '« 
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should  submit  to  condidons  dictated  by  any  man  what- 
ever; or  why,  if  I  wish  to  see  my  native  land,  I  must 
needs  do  so  in  the  company  of  an  ItaUanI" 

"Because,"  replied  the  Abb^  with  a  certain  impressive 
gravity,  "there  are  always  reasons  why  a  young  man 
should  travel  with  some  one  else." 

Wilhelm,  feeling  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
his  temper  much  longer,  as  even  Natalie's  presence  was 
only  able  to  make  his  situation  in  some  degree  bearably 
answered  somewhat  hurriedly:  "Let  me  only  have  a  short 
time  for  reflection;  I  suspect  it  will  not  take  long  to 
decide  whether  I  have  reason  to  make  any  further  con- 
nexions, or  whether — which  is  far  more  likely— feeling 
jnd  wisdom  wilt  not  imperatively  command  me  to  break 
from  so  many  bonds, — bonds  which  threaten  me 
,  perpetual  and  miserable  captivity." 
He  uttered  these  words  in  great  agitation  of  mind. 
A  glance  at  Natalie  calmed  him  in  some  measure,  as  in 
that  moment  of  passionate  feeling  her  appearance  and 
real  worth  impressed  him  more  than  ever. 

said  to  himself  when  he  was  alone,  tfcon- 
ihat  you  love  her.  and  that  you  feel  once  more  what 
is  to  love  with  a  man's  whole  strength,  1  loved  Ma- 
this  way,  and  fell  into  such  fearful  mistakes  with 
rd  to  her;  I  loved  Philinc,  and  could  not  help  de- 
ing  her;  Aurelia  I  esleemed,  and  could  not  love;  I 
lured  Ther^c,  and  fatherly  love  took  the  form  of  an 
:hment;  and  now,  when  all  ihe  feelings  that  ought  to 
make  a  man  happy  are  united  in  my  heart,  1  am  forced  to 
fly!  Oh!  why  must  the  unconquerable  wish  to  possess, 
.iBSOciaic  itself  with  all  these  feelings  and  percqjtionst 
Why,  without  possession,  will  these  feelings  and  convic- 
■.iaas  inevitably  and  thoroughly  destroy  every  Qtbxx  W<iA 


■yipoee 
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of  happinessi  Shall  I  ever  be  able  in  future  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine,  the  beautiful  world,  society,  or  any  other 
blessing]  Shall  I  not  always  be  saying  to  mjrself:  Na- 
talie is  not  there!  and  yet,  alas!  to  me  Natalie  will  be 
always  there.  If  I  close  my  eyes,  she  will  stand  before 
me;  if  I  open  them  she  will  hover  between  me  and  every 
other  object,  like  the  impression  left  on  one's  eyes  by 
a  dazzling  vision.  Has  not  the  figure  of  the  Amazon 
been  always  present  to  your  imagination,  though  it  passed 
by  so  quickly?  and  you  did  not  know  her  then — you 
had  only  seen  her.  Now  that  you  know  her — that  you 
have  been  so  near  to  her,  and  that  she  has  shown  so 
much  interest  in  you,  her  qualities  are  as  deeply  en- 
graven in  your  mind  as  ever  her  likeness  was  on  your 
senses.  It  is  tormenting  to  be  always  seeking,  but  far 
worse  to  have  found,  and  then  be  forced  to  forsake. 
What  more  can  I  desire  now  in  this  world?  AVhat  region 
— what  city  contains  such  a  treasure  as  this?  and  I  am 
to  travel — only  in  order  to  find  inferior  beings?  Is  life 
like  nothing  but  a  race-course,  where  people  must  turn 
back  directly  they  have  reached  the  end?  And  does 
what  ever  is  good  and  noble  stand  there  like  a  fixed 
immoveable  goal  only,  from  which  men  have  to  take 
horse  and  hasten  away,  directly  they  fancy  they  hate 
reached  it,  while  those  whose  desire  is  fixed  on  earthlj 
goods,  can  get  what  they  long  for  in  every  region  under 
heaven,  or  even  at  the  common  fair. 

"Come,  dear  child!"  he  called  out  to  his  little  bof, 
who  just  then  came  running  up;  "come  and  be  e^'Of' 
thing  to  me,  now  and  always.  You  were  sent  me  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  your  own  beloved  mother;  jor 
were  to  compensate  for  the  second  mother  whom  1 1^ 
destined  for  you,  and  now  you  have  a  still  laiger^ 
to  fill  up.  Come,  en^ige  my  heart — occupy  my  muA 
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I  The  boy  ws  bssr  otv  s  acv  lay; 
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selves  so  well  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  we  have 
done." 

So  far  as  outward  matters  were  concerned,  Wilhelm 
might  have  set  off  now  at  any  moment,  but  his  mind 
was  still  held  fast  by  two  hindrances.  They  persisted  in 
refusing  to  show  him  Mignon's  body,  before  the  obsequies 
intended  to  be  held  by  the  Abb6,  and  for  this  solemnity 
the  preparations  were  not  yet  complete.  The  doctor,  too, 
had  been  summoned  away  by  a  strange  letter  from  the 
country  parson.  This  related  to  the  Harper,  and  Wil- 
helm wanted  further  information  about  his  fate. 

In  this  condition,  he  could  find  no  rest  for  soul  or 
body,  either  by  day  or  night.  When  every  one  else  was 
asleep,  he  would  wander  about  the  house.  The  presence 
of  those  old,  well-known  works  of  art  attracted  and  at 
the  same  time  repelled  him.  He  could  neither  hold  the 
things  around  him  fast,  nor  let  them  go;  everything 
brought  everything  else  back  to  his  recollection;  he  could 
look  down  on  the  entire  circle  of  his  life,  but,  sad  to  say, 
the  ring  lay  broken  into  pieces  at  his  feet,  and  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  unite  again.  The  pictures  and  statues 
that  his  father  had  sold  seemed  to  him  a  symbol  of  him- 
self:— that  he  was  to  be  partly  shut  out  firom  the  quiet 
and  complete  possession  of  what  was  desirable  in  this 
world,  and  partly  robbed  of  it,  either  through  his  own 
fault  or  the  fault  of  others.  Sometimes  he  became  so 
lost  in  these  strange,  sad  meditations,  as  almost  to  fancy 
himself  a  ghost,  and  even  while  touching  and  handling 
the  objects  around  him,  he  could  hardly  resist  questioning 
whether  he  was  alive  there  and  then. 

It  was  only  the  acute  pain  that  sometimes  seized  Urn 
when  he  remembered  how  wrongfully  he  was  being  Santi 
to  forsake  all  that  he  had  found — found  for  the 
time, — only  his  tears,  that  restored  him  to  a 
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existence.   It  was  in  vain  Ihat  he  tried  to  remember  how 

fortunate  his  circumstances  were  in  reality:  "I  see,"  he 

would  cry  out,  "that  everything  else  is  as  nothing,  if  the 

^^MC  thing,  that  for  human  beings  is  worth  all  the  rest,  is 

^■bntingl" 

^^B  The  Abb*!   announced   the   arrival  of  the  Marquis.  J 
^^HTou  seem  determined,"  he  said  to  Wilhelm,  "to  set  oat  ■ 
^^h  your   journey  alone  with   your  little  boy,    but  you 
really  ought  al  least  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
man;  wherever  you  may  meet  him  in  after  life,  he  will 
be  sure  to  be  useful  to  you."     The  Marquis  appeared; 
he  was  not  by  any  means  an  old  man — one  of  those 
well-built,  agreeable  figures  you  meet  among  the  Lom- 
bards.    In  his  youth  he  had  formed  acquaintance  with 
Natalie's  uncle, — who  was  considerably  his  senior,— first  in 
the  army,  and  later  in  aflairs;  after  this  they  had  travelled  1 
through  a  great  jiart  of  Italy  together,  and  most  of  the  j 
works  of  art  which  the  Marquis  found  here,  had  beea 
bought  or  procured    in  his   own  presence  and  in  con- 
nexion with  happy  incidents  that  he  had  by  no  means 
forgotten. 

The  Italian  has  altogether  a  deeper  feeling  for  the 
high  dignity  of  art  than  other  nations.  Every  man  who 
docs  anything  at  all,  wishes  to  be  styled  Artist,  Master 
or  Professor,  and  by  this  passion  for  a  title  at  least,  if 
by  nothing  else,  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
catch  up  something  merely  by  tradition,  or  to  attain  a 
certain  facility  by  practice;  he  confesses  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  capable  of  exercising  thought  in  relation  to 
what  he  docs;— of  laying  down  principles,  and  making 
clear  to  himself  and  oihers,  the  reasons  why  he  does  one 
thing  in  preference  to  another. 

The  stranger  was  affected  at  seeing  these  treasures 
again  without  their  possessor,  but  delighted  to  find  the  | 
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spirit  of  his  friend  still  speaking  through  those  he  had 
left  behind  him.  They  went  through  all  Uie  various  works 
of  art,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  make 
themselves  mutually  understood.  The  Marquis  and  the 
Abbe  led  the  conversation;  Natalie,  who  felt  as  if  she 
were  with  her  uncle  again,  was  quite  at  home  in  their 
opinions  and  sentiments;  Wilhelm,  if  he  wanted  to  un- 
derstand what  they  were  saying,  was  obliged  to  translate 
it  into  theatrical  terms;  and  as  to  Friedrich,  they  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  his  jokes  within  due  bounds. 
Jamo  was  seldom  present 

On  hearing  the  remark  that  first-rate  works  of  art 
were  so  rare  in  modem  days,  the  Marquis  said:  ^It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  perceive  and  estimate  what  circum- 
stances must  do  for  an  artist;  and  then  too,  even  with 
the  greatest  genius  and  the  most  decided  talent,  the  de- 
mands that  he  must  make  upon  himself  are  endless — 
the  diligence  that  he  must  apply  to  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  his  genius  and  talent  unspeakable. 
Now,  if  circumstances  do  but  little  for  him — if  he  sees 
that  the  world  is  easily  satisfied  and  does  not  ask  for 
more  than  an  easily  understood,  pleasing  and  agreeable 
semblance,  it  would  be  strange  if  indolence  and  self-love 
did  not  tie  him  down  to  mediocrity;  strange  if  he  did 
not  prefer  bartering  fashionable  trash  for  fame  and 
money,  to  choosing  the  right  way,  which  leads  more  or 
less  to  a  pitiful  martyrdom.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
artists  of  our  own  day  are  always  offering,  but  never 
give.  They  wish  to  keep  us  charmed,  but  not  to  satisfy 
us;  nothing  is  more  than  hinted  at,  and  you  can  find 
neither  basis  nor  details.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pa^  a 
few  hours  quietly  in  a  gallery,  noticing  which  axe  ths 
works  of  art  most  attractive  to  the  crowd — ^wlikk  M 
praised  and  which  neglected; — after  this  joa  vfll  ^ 
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t  little  pleasure  in  the  present,  and  but  little  hope  for  * 
B  future." 
"Yes,"  replied  the  Abbd,  "and  thus  the  lovers  of  art 
[sod  the  artists  mutually  train  each  other;  the  purchaser 
only  looks  out  for  a  general,  indefinite  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment; the  work  of  art  is  to  please  him  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  work  of  nature,  and  people  believe  that  the 
oi^ans  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  art  develope  them- 
selves without  effort,  like  the  tongue  or  the  palale^lhat 
they  can  pronounce  upon  a  work  of  an  as  they  could 
upon  a  dish  at  dinner.  They  do  not  understand  the 
quite  different  kind  of  culture  required  if  you  wish  to 
raise  yourself  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  art.  The  thing 
that  seems  most  difficult  to  me,  is  the  kind  of  isolation 
which  a  man  must  bring  about  in  himself,  if  he  wishes 
to  cultivate  himself  in  any  way;  this  accounts  for  the 
l.irge  amount  of  one-sided  educations,  each  of  which  never- 
theless takes  upon  itself  to  dogmatize  about  the  whole." 
"What  you  arc  saying  is  not  quite  dear  to  me,"  said 
Jarno,  coming  up  at  that  moment, 

"No,"  replied  the  Abbe,  "it  is  difflcult  to  explain 
"ne's  self  clearly  and  briefly  on  this  point,  Thus  much. 
iTily  I  will  say:  any  one  who  lays  claim  to  diffen 
.  inds  of  work  and  of  enjoyment,  must,  at  the  same  timi 
i'L-  r-apabie  of  cultivating  in  himself  different  organs  in^ 
dcpcndently  of  each  other.  He  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
everything  with  his  whole  nature^ — to  unite  everything 
outside  of  himself  into  one  delight,  will  spend  his  time 
in  an  endless  and  unsatisfied  effort.  How  difficult  it  is 
— though  apparenlly  so  natural — to  look  at  a  good  statue, 
or  a  first-rate  painting  apart  from  every  other  considera- 
tion but  itself,  to  listen  lo  singing  for  its  own  sake  alone. 
Pi  admire  the  actot  in  the  actor,  to  delight  in  a  building 
'  t  Ihe  sake   of  jts   intrinsic  harmony  and  its  lasting 
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Past,  and  found  it  illuminated  and  decorated  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  The  walls  were  so  covered 
with  sky-blue  draperies,  that  only  the  frieze  above,  and 
the  plinth  below  appeared  to  view.  Large  wax  torches 
were  burning  in  the  four  candelabra  in  the  comers,  and 
others  of  a  proportionate  size  in  the  four  smaller  ones 
which  stood  round  the  sarcophagus  iri  the  centre.  By 
this  last  stood  four  boys,  dressed  in  sky-blue  and  silver; 
they  held  large  fans,  made  of  ostrich  feathers,  with  which 
they  seemed  lo  be  wafting  air  to  a  figure  resting  on  the 
sarcophagus.  The  company  seated  themselves,  and  two 
invisible  choirs  began  to  sing  very  sweetly,  asking: 
"Whom  are  ye  bringing  into  this  quiet  company)"  The 
four  boys  answered  with  lovely  voices;  "We  are  bring- 
ing you  a  weary  playfcUow;  let  her  rest  with  you  till 
her  heavenly  sisters  waken  her  again  with  their  joyful 
shouts." 


W,  Welcome!  thou  first-fruit  of  youth  in  our  circle!  Bat 
we  mourn  as  we  welcome  thee.  May's!  thou  be  followed 
neither  by  youth  nor  maiden!  May  age  alone,  calmly 
and  willingly,  draw  near  these  quiet  halls,  and  the  dear, 
dear  child  rest  in  serious  company! 

BOYS. 

Ah!  how  reluctantly  we  brought  her  hither!     And, 
alas!  she  must  remain  here!    Let  us  stay  here  too,  let  U8  j 
weep — weep  by  the  side  of  her  coffin  I 

CHOIR. 

But  look  at  her  strong   wings!     Look   at  her  ligh^  ] 
pure  robe!  See  how  the  golden  band  on  her  head  gleams, 
and  gaze  on  her  beautiful,  dignified  rest! 
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Ahf  but  the  wings  do  not  raise  her;  her  lobe  does 
not  flutter  now  in  meny  play;  when  we  crowned  her  with 
roses  she  used  to  look  sweetly  and  kindly  at  us. 


Look  up  with  the  eyes  of  your  spirits!  May  th^ 
transforming  power  live  in  you  which  bears  our  b^  and 
loveliest,  and  life  itself,  up  beyond  the  starsi 

BOYS. 

But  alas!  we  miss  her  here;  she  never  wanders  in  die 
garden  now;  she  never  gathers  the  field-flowers.  Let  as 
weep,  for  we  are  leaving  her  here!  Let  us  weep  and  stay 
with  her! 

CHOIR. 

Children,  return  to  life!  May  the  fresh  air  that  plays 
about  the  winding  brook  dry  your  tears!  Flee  from 
night!     Day-light,  joy  and  continuance  are  the  lot  of 

the  living. 

BOYS. 

Up  then!  we  will  return  to  life.  May  the  day  give  us 
work  and  joy,  till  evening  comes  to  bring  us  rest,  and 
nighdy  sleep  to  refresh  us. 


Children,  hasten  upward  into  life!  May  love  meet 
you,  in  the  pure  robe  of  beauty,  with  a  heavenly  gaie 
and  the  crown  of  immortality! 

The  boys  were  already  gone;  the  Abbi  nMe  Bnm 
seat,  and  stood  \>«hiiid  Utc  coffin.    "It  ii  the  - 


ment,"  he  began,  "of  him  who  prepared  this  quiet 
dwelling-place,  that  each  new  comer  should  be  received 
with  solemn  rites.  The  first  whom  we  have  brought 
hither  after  himself, — the  builder  of  this  house,  the  founder 
of  this  sanctuary,^is  a  young  stranger;  and  thus  this 
small  space  already  contains  two  entirely  different  victims 
of  the  inexorable  goddess  of  death.  Our  entrance  into 
life  is  ruled  by  fixed  laws;  the  days  that  mature  us  to 
see  the  light  are  numbered;  but  there  is  no  law  for  the 
duration  of  life.  The  weakest  thread  of  existence  draws 
out  to  an  unexpected  length,  and  the  strongest  is  violently 
severed  by  the  scissors  of  that  Fate  who  seems  to  take 
delight  in  contradictions.  Of  the  child  whom  we  are 
burying  now  we  have  but  little  to  say.  We  do  not  even 
yet  know  whence  she  came;  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
licf  parents,  and  can  only  guess  at  the  number  of  her 
years.  Her  deep,  reserved  heart,  scarcely  allowed  us  to 
conjecture  its  inmost  secrets;  nothing  in  her  was  clear, 
nothing  manifest,  but  her  love  to  the  man  who  had  saved 
her  from  tlie  hands  of  a  barbarian.  This  tender  affec- 
lion— this  eager  thankfulness^ seems  to  have  been  t 
flame  that  burnt  out  the  oil  of  life;  the  physician's  s 
could  not  preserve  that  fair  young  life,  nor  the  i 
thoughtful  friendship  lengthen  it.  But  though  art  1 
no  power  to  fetter  the  departing  spirit,  it  has  used  every  I 
means  to  preserve  the  body,  and  to  rescue  it  from  perishing;  f 
A  balsamic  preparation  has  penetrated  all  the  veins,  and  ' 
lupplies  (he  colour  in  her  so  early  faded   cheek. 

le  nearer,  my  friends,  and  gaze  on  this  miracle  of  art 

pains." 

He  lifted  the  veil:  the  child  lay  there  in  her  angel's 
dress,  and  as  if  sleeping  sweetly.  They  all  came  up 
and  admired  the  marvellous  semblance  of  life,  Wilhelm 
alone  remained  in  his  seat;  he  could  n<A  ca>s!>vji.  "^^ 
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feelings — he  daied  not  think  of  what  he  was  feeling; — it 
seemed  indeed  as  if  thought  would  destroy  emotion. 

The  oration  had  been  delivered  in  French,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  Marquis.  He  came  up  with  the 
rest,  and  looked  attentively  at  the  lying  figure.  The 
Abbe  went  on:  "This  Idnd  heart,  so  closed  towards  men, 
was  steadily  turned  to  its  God  with  a  holy  confidence. 
Humility,  nay,  even  a  desire  to  abase  herself  outwardly, 
seemed  innate  in  her.  She  adhered  eagerly  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  in  which  she  had  been  bom  and  brought 
up.  She  often  expressed  her  inward  wish  to  rest  in  con- 
secrated ground,  and,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
church,  we  have  consecrated  this  marble  tomb,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  earth  which  is  concealed  in  her  pillow. 
How  fervently,  in  her  last  moments,  did  she  kiss  an 
image  of  the  Crucified  One,  which  was  delicately  drawn 
on  her  tender  ann  with  hundreds  of  punctures."  As  he 
said  these  words,  he  uncovered  her  right  arm,  and  they 
saw — drawn  in  a  bluish  tint  on  the  white  skin — a  crucifix, 
surrounded  by  various  letters  and  signs. 

The  Marquis  came  closer,  in  order  to  inspect  this 
new  appearance  more  narrowly.  "Oh  GodI"  he  cried, 
raising  himself  from  his  stooping  posture,  and  lifting  his 
hands  to  Heaven,  "my  poor  child,  my  unfortunate  niccel 
Is  it  you  that  I  see  before  met  It  is  a  painful  pleasure  to 
find  you  again  thus — you  whom  we  had  given  up  so 
long — whose  precious  body  we  beheved  had  become  s 
prey  to  the  fish  that  swim  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
lake!  here  I  find  you  again,  and  though  dead,  yet  pi^ 
served  to  us  I  And  I  am  present  at  your  funenl — ■> 
beautiful  outwardly,  and  rendered  still  more  beantiflil  bf 
the  kind  and  good  friends  who  are  bringing  you  to  jiM 
last  rest  When  I  am  able  to  speak,"  he  added  ill 
broken  toice,  "I  'wUi  thsBk  them," 
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Tears    prevented    him    from    saying    more;    and    by 
touching  a  spring,   Ihe  Ahh6   lowered   Mignon's  corpse 
into  the  marble  sarcophagus,     Four  youths,  dressed  like 
the   boys,   came  from  behind  the  curtains,   raised  the  . 
heavy  and  beautifully  ornamented  lid  on  to  the  coffin,  1 
and  began  their  song: 

tTHE  YOUTHS. 
The  treasure — that  lovely  vision  of  the  past — is  safe 
'.  It  sleeps  within  the  marble,  unscathed;  it  lives  and 
acts  in  your  hearts.     Return  yel— return  to  life!     But 
take  with  you  a  holy  earnestness;  for  earnestness  alone  \ 
— that  holy  feeling — ^can  turn  life  into  eternity. 

The  invisible  choir  joined  in  as  they  were  singing 
the  last  sentence,  but  not  one  of  llie  party  heard  the 
strengthening  words;  they  were  all  too  much  occupied 
with  the  strange  discovery,  and  with  their  own  feelings. 
The  Abbe  and  Natalie  led  the  Marquis  out  of  the  Hall, 
followed  by  Lothario  and  Ther^se  with  Wilhelm,  but  no 
sooner  had  the  sound  of  the  choir  died  away  in  the 
distance,  than  grief,  the  remembrance  of  what  they  V 
seen,  and  curiosity,  exerted  their  power  once  more,  : 
ihey  longed  to  return  to  the  scene  they  had  just  left. 

tTuooGn  the  Marquis  avoided  speaking  openly  otf  * 
subject,  he  had  some  long  conversations  with  the 
»i  in  private.  When  the  whole  parly  were  together, 
would  olten  ask  for  music,  and  his  request  was 
readily  granted,  as  every  one  was  thankful  to  be  relieved 
mm  the  necessity  of  talking.  After  some  days  had 
i^ossed  in  this  way,  they  saw  that  he  ■was  to^Ssv^  Tca&i 
-  'I  A//-^nlktt)iif.  It, 
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for  his  journey.  One  day  he  said  to  Wilhelm:  "I  have 
no  wish  to  disturb  that  dear  child's  remains;  let  her  rest 
in  the  place  where  she  loved  and  suffered;  but  her 
friends  must  promise  to  visit  me  in  her  native  land — in 
the  place  where  she  was  bom  and  brought  up;  they 
must  see  the  pillars  and  statues  which  she  had  never 
quite  forgotten.  I  will  take  them  to  see  the  little  bays 
where  she  was  so  fond  of  picking  up  pebbles.  And  you, 
my  dear  young  friend,  will  not  shun  the  gratitude  of  a 
family  that  owes  you  so  much.  I  shall  set  out  on  my 
journey  to-morrow.  I  have  confided  the  whole  story  to 
the  Abbe;  he  will  tell  it  to  you.  He  could  forgive  me 
for  being  at  times  interrrupted  by  my  grief,  but  as  a 
third  person  he  will  be  able  to  tell  the  story  more  con- 
nectedly. If,  as  the  Abb(^  has  suggested,  you  would  like 
to  join  me  in  my  German  tour,  you  will  be  most  wel- 
come. Bring  your  boy  with  you;  any  trifling  incon- 
venience that  he  may  cause  us  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  the  kind  care  you  showed  to  my  poor  niece." 

That  very  evening  they  were  surprised  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  Countess.  Wilhelm  trembled  in 
every  limb  as  she  came  in;  and  she,  though  prepared 
beforehand,  leant  upon  her  sister,  who  speedily  gave  her 
a  chair.  Her  dress  was  strangely  simple,  and  her  ap- 
pearance very  much  altered.  Wilhelm  scarcely  dared  to 
glance  towards  her;  she  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  the 
few  indifferent  phrases  did  not  suffice  to  hide  her  sen- 
timents and  feelings.  As  the  Marquis  had  retired  eaiiy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  had  no  wish  to  separate,  the 
Abbe  produced  a  manuscript,  saying,  as  he  did  so:  **! 
wrote  down  the  strange  story  directly  it  was  confided  to 
me.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  should  be  less  s|HB^ 
ing  of  pen  and  ink,  than  in  recording  the  details  of  19* 
maikabk  events,'' 
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Tbe  matter  in  hand  having  been  explained  to  the 
Countess,  the  Abbii  began  to  read: 

"Much  as  I  have  seen  of  the  world,"  said  the  Marquis 
in  telling  me,  "I  shall  never  cea^e  to  look  upon  my 
father  as  one  of  the  strangest  of  men.  He  had  a  noble, 
straightforward  character;  his  ideas  were  liberal,  one 
might  even  say  grand;  he  was  strict  towards  himself; 
there  was  a  scrupulous  consistency  in  all  his  plans,  and 
fais  dealings  were  prosecuted  steadily  and  uninterruptedly. 
Easy  as  it  was,  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  to  associate 
or  transact  business  with  him,  these  qualities,  on  the 
other,  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  world.  He  demanded  of  government,  his 
neighbours,  his  children  and  servants,  the  observance  of 
the  same  laws  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself;  his  1 
most  moderate  demands  became  exaggerated  through  hta  I 
own  strictness,  and  he  could  enjoy  nothing  because  it  ■ 
had  not  been  brought  to  pass  in  his  own  way.  At  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  building  a  palace,  laying  out 
a  garden,  or  purchasing  a  large  estate  in  the  finest  situa- 
tion, I  have  seen  him  full  of  the  gravest  indignation,  be-  . 
cause  convinced  that  fate  had  condemned  him  to  priva- 
tion and  endurance.  In  his  outward  manner,  he  main- 
tained the  greatest  dignity;  if  he  joked  it  was  to  show 
the  power  of  his  understanding;  he  could  not  endure 
blame,  and  the  only  time  that  I  ever  saw  him  quite 
beyond  his  own  control,  was  when  he  had  heard  that 
one  of  his  own  institutions  had  been  spoken  of  as 
ridiculous.  In  the  same  spirit  he  disposed  of  his  chil- 
dren and  property.  My  eldest  brother  was  brought  up 
as  betits  a  man  who  has  large  expectations.  I  was  to 
enter  the  church,  and  the  youngest  to  go  into  the  army, 
I  was  full  of  life  and  fire,  active,  quick,  clever  in 
gymnastic  exercises;  he  more  inclined  to  dTC^nx^  i«0-i 
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fond  of  science,  music  and  poetry;  and  yet,  only  after 
the  hardest  struggle  and  the  most  perfect  conviction  that 
it  was  impossible  for  either  of  us  to  fulfil  the  vocation 
my  father  had  chosen,  did  he  yield,  and  reluctantly  allow 
us  to  exchange  them:  and  even  then,  though  he  saw  oar 
satisfaction,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  change, 
and  declared  that  no  good  would  come  of  it  The  older 
he  grew,  the  more  he  felt  cut  off  from  all  society.  At 
last  he  lived  almost  entirely  alone.  His  only  associate 
was  an  old  friend,  who  had  served  in  the  German  army, 
had  lost  his  wife  during  a  campaign,  and  had  brought 
back  a  daughter,  about  ten  years  old.  This  man 
bought  a  pretty  little  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  came 
to  see  my  father  on  certain  fixed  days  and  hours  in 
every  week,  and  sometimes  brought  his  daughter  with 
him  on  these  visits.  He  never  contradicted  my  father, 
who  at  last  became  quite  used  to  him  and  tolerated  him 
as  his  only  bearable  companion.  After  my  father^s 
death,  we  found  that  this  man  had  been  famously  provided 
for,  and  had  by  no  means  been  wasting  his  time:  he  in- 
creased his  property,  and  his  daughter  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  good  dowry.  The  girl  grew  up  and  was 
wonderfully  beautiful;  my  elder  brother  used  often  to 
joke  with  me,  and  say  I  had  better  woo  her. 

^Meanwhile  my  brother  Augustine  had  been  passing 
his  time  most  strangely  in  a  monastery.  He  had  given 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  sen- 
timent, that  kind  of  emotion — partly  spiritual,  pardy 
physical — which  raised  him  to  the  third  heaven  at  times, 
and  at  others  allowed  him  to  sink  down  into  a  gulf  of 
impotent  and  inane  wretchedness.  During  my  lathei's 
lifetime  no  change  could  be  thought  of;  ind^sdi  what 
could  we  have  wished  or  suggested!  After  his  deidi  a^ 
brother  came  to  see  us  constantlyi  and  his  state  of  aHB^ 


which  at  first  had  distressed  us  very  much,  became  by 
degrees  more  tolerable;  his  reason  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  more  surely,  however,  this  very  reason  promised 
hini  perfect  contentment  and  health  in  a  pure  and 
natural  life,  so  much  the  more  earnestly  did  he  en- 
treat us  to  release  him  (rom  his  vows;  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that  he  was  thinking  of  Sperata,  our  neigh- 
bour's daughter. 

"My  eldest  brother  had  suffered  loo  much  from  our 
father's  severity,  not  to  be  moved  by  his  younger  brother's 
condition.  We  talked  the  matter  over  with  our  family 
confessor,  a  worthy  old  man,  eiiplained  to  him  the  two 
ends  our  brother  had  in  view,  and  begged  him  to  clear 
the  way  and  help  us.  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom  he 
delayed,  and  when  my  brother  at  last  so  urged  us  that 
we  pressed  the  matter  more  importunately  on  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  resolve  on  revealing  to  us  the  strange 
story. 

"Sperata  was  our  own  sister;  our  father's,  as  well  as 
our  mother's,  child,  but  bom  in  their  old  age.  A  short 
time  before  she  came  into  the  world,  a  similar  case  had 
excited  so  much  merriment  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
my  father,  afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  the  same  ridicule, 
determined  to  hide  this  late  though  lawful  fruit  of  love 
as  carefully,  as  people  are  used  to  conceal  its  earlier  and 
accidental  fruits.  Our  mother's  confinement  was  kept 
stricUy  private;  the  child  was  taken  into  the  country,  and 
the  old  friend  of  the  family — the  only  person,  beside  our 
confessor,  who  was  in  the  secret — was  easily  persuaded 
to  pass  her  off  as  his  own  daughter.  The  confessor 
made  one  condition  only — that  in  a  case  of  great  emer- 
gency he  should  be  allowed  to  reveal  the  secret  The 
father  was  dead,  the  delicate  girl  was  living  under  the 
OK  of  aa  old  woman;  we  knew  that  out  b^t^vV>.<n  \\a& 
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already  introduced  himself  to  her  by  means  of  music 
and  song,  and  as  he  was  continually  begging  us  to  break 
his  old  bonds,  in  order  to  form  this  fresh  one,  it  seemed 
most  necessary  to  tell  him  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
danger  that  was  hanging  over  him. 

"He  gazed  at  us  wildly  and  contemptuously.  'Spare 
your  improbable  stories,'  he  cried,  'for  children  and 
credulous  fools;  you  cannot  tear  Sperata  from  my  heart; 
she  is  mine.  Abjure  at  once  your  horrible  spectre;  it 
can  only  disturb  me  in  vain.  Sperata  is  not  my  sister, 
she  is  my  wife!' — Then  he  gave  a  rapturous  description 
of  the  way  in  which  this  heavenly  girl  had  led  him  out 
of  his  unnatural  isolation  from  humanity,  into  true  life, 
how  their  minds  were  in  as  perfect  harmony  as  their 
voices,  and  how  he  blessed  all  his  sufferings  and  errors 
for  having  kept  him  hitherto  so  far  from  all  other  women, 
that  now  he  could  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  sweet 
and  lovely  girl.  We  were  terrified;  his  condition  dis- 
tressed and  grieved  us;  yet  we  could  do  nothing,  for  he 
declared  vehemently  that  Sperata  had  a  child  already. 
Our  confessor  did  all  that  he  felt  to  be  his  duty,  but 
this  only  made  matters  worse.  My  brother  vehemently 
contested  all  the  relations  of  nature  and  religion,  the 
rights  of  morality  and  the  laws  of  civil  life.  In  his  eyes 
there  was  nothing  sacred  but  his  union  with  Sperata, 
nothing  honourable  but  the  titles,  father  and  wife. 
'These,  and  these  only,'  he  exclaimed,  *are  in  conformity 
with  nature;  the  rest  are  nothing  but  caprices  and 
opinions.  Have  not  noble  nations  existed  who  per- 
mitted marriage  with  a  sister)  Don't  talk  of  your  godsl' 
he  cried;  'you  never  use  their  names  unless  yoa  want  to 
deceive  us,  and  lead  us  away  from  the  paths  of  nttnc; 
or  by  dint  of  shameful  compulsion  to  brand  oar 
impulses  as  cdmes.   XQ;^\^>ss^^Y<)ur  victinaa 


force  them  inlo  the  greatest  confusions  and  abuses,  t 
of  their  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

■"I  may  be  allowed  to  apeak,  for  none  have  suffered 
as  1;  I  have  sunk  from  the  highest,  sweetest  perfeclioi 
of  enliiusiasm  down  to  that  awful  wilderness  of  weal 
ness.  emptiness,  annihilation  and  despair — from  the  |- 
exalted  visions  of  the  supernatural  lo  that  most  complct 
unbelief — unbelief  in  myself.  I  have  drunk  that  cup- 
so  flattering  at  its  surface — down  to  its  horrible  drcgn 
and  my  being  is  poisoned  to  its  ^'ery  centre.  And  noi 
that  merciful  nature  has  healed  me  by  her  best  gift— b  j 
love; — now  that,  by  being  united  to  this  heavenly  girl 
can  feel  assured  of  my  own  existence  and  of  hers,  c 
know  that  we  are  one,  and  that  from  this  living  union  a 
third  being  is  to  arise  and  smile  at  us, — now  you  open 
upon  me  your  hell-fire  and  your  purgatory, — (lames  which 
can  only  scorch  diseased  imaginations, — and  oppose  them 
to  the  vivid,  real,  indestructible  enjoyment  of  pure  love! 
Come  to  meet  us  under  the  cypresses  which  raise  their 
solemn  tops  towards  Heaven!  ^visit  tis  in  the  fenced 
gardens,  when  we  are  walking  among  the  blossomioj 
lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  the  deiicale  myrtie  is  offe 
ing  us  its  tender  blossom.'!,  and  then  terrify  us  ■ 
those  grey,  gloomy  nets  that  men  have  spun,  if  yoi 

^H   "For  a  long  time  he  thus  persisted  in  obstinately  r 
^Kbnng  to  believe  our  story,  and  even  at  last,  when  i 
^^fecverated  the  truth  of  it  most  solemnly,  and  the  c 
feasor  confirmed  what  wc  said,  instead  of  being  sh.-tkcn 
or  perplexed,  he  exclaimed;   'Do  not  ask  the  echoes  of 
j'our   cloisters,    your   mouldy    old    parchments   or  your 
narrow-minded  fancies  and  rules!    Ask  Nature  and  )      '~ 
own  hearts;  she  will  teach  you  what  are  the  things 
Khidi  you  ought  to  shudder;  she  will  gouU.  bsa.  &a^f;L. 
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the  sternest  way  at  that  which  she  has  eternally  and  ff* 
revocably  cursed.    Look  at  the  lilies:  do  not  husband 
and  wife  grow  on  the  same  stalkl  Are  not  both  of  tfaem 
united  by  the  flower  that  gave  birth  to  both,  and  yet  ii 
not  the  Uly  the  emblem  of  innocence,  and  are  not  these 
brotherly  and   sisterly  unions   fruitfull      When  Nature 
abhors,  she  speaks  loudly;  the  creature  that  ought  not  to 
be,  caimot  be;  the  creature  that  is  living  a  false  life,  is 
destroyed  early.    Unfruitfulness,  a  meagre  and  misei^ 
existence  and  a  premature  decay,  these  are  her  curses, 
the  tokens  of  her  severity.    She  punishes  only  by  direct 
consequences.      Look  around  you, — whatever    is   for- 
bidden, whatever  is  accursed  will  strike  your  eye  at  once. 
In  the  quiet  of  the  cloister,  and  in  the  noisy  turmoil  of 
the  world,  thousands  of  deeds  on  which  her  curse  rests 
are  sanctioned   and   honoured.     She  looks  sorrowfully 
down  on  indolence,  as  well  as  on  overtaxed  strength— 
on  arbitrary  power  and  superfluous  luxury,  as  well  as  on 
need  and  poverty;  she  exhorts  to  moderation;  the  rela- 
tions she  establishes  are  true  and  real;  her  modes  of 
operation  calm.    Whoever  has  suffered  as  I  have,  has  a 
right  to  be  free.    Sperata  is  mine,  and  only  Death  shall 
tsJue  her  from  me.    How  I  am  to  keep  possession  of  hert 
how  I  am  to  be  happy  with  herl  that  is  your  affair!    I 
shall  go  to  her  now,  and  never  leave  her  agaiiL* 

**He  wanted  to  go  at  once  to  the  boat,  in  order  to 
cross  the  lake  to  her;  but  we  prevented  him,  entreating 
him  not  to  take  a  step  that  might  be  followed  by  the 
most  frightful  consequences.  We  begged  him  to  con- 
sider that  he  was  not  living  in  the  free  world  of  his  on 
thoughts  and  notions,  but  in  a  constituted  order  of  thingii 
the  laws  and  established  relations  of  which  had  bccoan 
as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  nature  herself.  We  were  dUq^ 
to  promise  the  confessor  that  we  would  not  evca  lot  4V 
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brother  go  out  of  our  sighl,  much  less  out  of  the  house;  ] 
on  our  doing  this,  he  went  away,  promising  to  return  ill  1 
a  few  days.  What  we  had  foreseen  took  place;  my 
brother's  strength  to  resist  had  come  from  his  under- 
standing, but  his  heart  was  weak;  early  religious  im- 
pressions revived,  and  the  most  awful  doubts  seized  on 
him.  He  passed  two  fearful  days  and  nights;  the  con- 
fessor came  to  his  help,  but  all  in  vain.  His  unfettered 
understanding  absolved  him;  but  his  feelings,  his  religion, 
and  all  his  old,  habitual  ideas  declared  him  guilty. 

"One  morning  we  found  his  room  empty;  a  letter 
was  lying  on  the  table,  in  which  he  explained  that  as  we 
kept  him  a  prisoner  by  force,  he  was  justified  in  freeing 
himself:  he  should  fly  to  Sperata,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  escape  with  her;  he  was  prepared  for  the  worst  in  case 
any  attempt  was  made  to  separate  them. 

"We  were  very  much  frightened,  but  the  confessor 
begged  us  to  be  calm.  Our  poor  brother  had  been 
closely  enough  watched:  the  boatmen.  Instead  of  taking 
him  over  to  the  other  side,  had  carried  liim  back  to  the 
monastery.  Tired  out  by  those  forty  wakeful  hours,  he 
had  fallen  asleep  in  the  boat  directly  it  began  to  rock  in 
the  moonshine,  and  only  awoke  to  find  himself  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  his  spiritual  brethren — only  re- 
covered from  his  fatigue  to  hear  the  convent-gales  close 
behind  him. 

"We  were  so  distressed  at  his  fate  that  we  reproached 
the  confessor  bitterly;  but  the  venerable  man  soon  si- 
lenced us,  by  using  the  surgeon's  argument,  that  pity  for 
the  patient  might  prove  fatal:  that  he  was  not  acting  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  by  command  of  the  bishop 
and  the  council:  that  their  design  in  doing  this  was  to 
avoid  all  public  scandal,  and  throw  the  veil  of  secret 
ecclesiastical  discipline  ovci  the  aad  slorj.    ^^W34a.'«»a 
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to  be  spared;  she  was  not  to  be  told  that  her  lover  and 
her  brother  were  the  same  person.  She  was  pnt  under 
the  care  of  the  same  priest  to  whom  she  h^  already 
confided  her  condition.  This,  and  her  confinement, 
were  concealed  from  the  world,  and  when  she  became  a 
mother,  she  was  very  happy  in  her  little  child.  Like 
most  girls  in  Italy,  she  could  neither  write  nor  read 
writing,  and  therefore  gave  the  confessor  many  a  mes- 
sage to  deliver  to  her  lover.  The  priest,  thinking  that  a 
pious  fraud  might  fairly  be  practised  on  behalf  of  this 
young  mother,  so  long  as  she  was  suckling  her  child, 
brought  her  news  of  our  brother,  whom  he  never  saw, 
exhorted  her  in  his  name  to  be  calm,  begged  her  to  take 
care  of  herself  and  her  little  one,  and  trust  in  God  for 
the  future. 

"Sperata   was  naturally  religious;   and  her  present 
lonely  position  increased  this   feature  of  her  character; 
the  priest  encouraged  it,   in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
an  eternal   separation.     Almost   before   her   child  was 
weaned,  or  he  could  believe  her  strong  enough  to  be»i 
such  fearful  mental  anguish,  he  began  to  paint  the  crime 
of  her  connexion  with  a  priest  in  the  most  awful  coloui^; 
he  treated  it  indeed  as  a  kind  of  sin  against  nature— u 
incest    For  he  had  the  idea  of  producing  in  her  a  re- 
pentance equal  to  that  which  she  would  have  felt,  lud 
she  known  the  true  nature  of  her  sin.    By  thus  filling  her 
mind  with  anguish  and  misery,  and  at  the  same  time 
exalting  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  its  head — by  pointing     I 
out  that  to  give  way  in  such  cases,  and  as  it  were  remid    J 
the  culprits  by  allowing  them  to  be  legally  united,  would  J 
be  attended  by  fearful  consequences  for  the  salvatiaB  rf 
all   men— and  by  showing  her   the  blessedness  of  tf 
atoning  for  sin  in  time,  as  to  be  rewarded  with  a  cni 
of  ^017  Vn  AcndV)-^V6  VTtd.'ocRd.  her  to  bare  her  ned 
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wildest  tricks  of  any  lopc-danceis  who  might  chance  to 
come  to  the  village, 

"In  Older  to  do  this  with  greater  ease,  she  was  fond 
of  putting  on  boys'  clothes,  and  though  her  foster-parents 
objected  to  it  as  most  indecorous  and  inadmissible,  we 
gave  way  to  her  as  far  as  possible.  Her  strange  wander- 
ings and  climbing  excursions  often  led  her  far  from  home; 
she  sometimes  lost  her  way  and  staid  out  longer,  but 
always  came  back  again.  On  her  return  she  generally 
seated  herself  under  the  pillared  porch  of  a  country- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood;  people  gave  up  going  to 
look  for  her;  they  expected  her  there.  She  would  seem 
to  be  resting  herself  on  the  steps;  then  she  would  run 
into  the  laige  hall,  and  afterwards,  if  no  ooe  detained 
her,  would  hasten  home. 

"But  at  last  our  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  we 
were  punished  for  our  indulgence.  The  child  was  miss- 
ing; her  hat  was  found  floating  on  the  water  not  fir 
from  the  spot  where  a  torrent  rushed  into  the  lake.  It 
was  supposed  that  she  had  met  with  an  accident  while 
climbing  about  between  the  rocks;  and  notwithstanding 
the  most  diligent  search,  her  body  could  not  be  found. 

"Through  the  incautious  gossip  of  her  companions, 
Sperata  soon  heard  of  her  child's  death;  but  she  seemed 
calm  and  cheerful,  and  took  no  pains  to  hide  her  feeling 
of  thankfulness  to  God  for  having  taken  the  poor  little 
creature  to  Himself,  and  so  preserved  her  from  sufTering 
or  causing  some  still  worse  misfortune. 

"On  this  occasion  all  the  legends  connected  wifli  onr 
lake  were  brought  up.  They  said  it  must  have  one  ift- 
nocent  child  every  year;  but  that  the  waters  conld  not 
endure  a  dead  body,  and  sooner  or  later  it  would  be 
cast  on  shore,  even  10  the  smaUest  bone,  howcmr  dccf 

itmi^  bane  w*^*«»^  *«"«*«•    ll"^*"!*** 


a  disconsolate  mother,  whose  child  had  been  drowned 
Id  the  l.-ilie,  had  called  upon  God  and  His  saints  to 
grant  her  its  bones,  if  nothing  else,  that  she  might  bury 
them:  how  the  very  next  storm  had  brought  the  skull  to 
shore,  another  the  body,  and  then,  when  all  the  bones 
were  together,  she  had  put  them  into  a  cloth  and  carried 
them  to  church.  But,  marvellous  to  relate,  as  she  en- 
tered the  temple  her  bundle  had  grown  heavier  and 
heavier,  and  at  last,  when  she  laid  it  on  the  altar  steps, 
the  child  had  begun  to  cry,  and,  to  every  one's  astonish- 
ment, had  come  forth  out  of  the  cloth;  one  small  bone 
of  (he  little  finger  alone  was  wanting;  this  the  mother 
most  carefully  sought  for,  and,  when  she  had  found  it, 
laid  it  up  among  the  relics  in  the  church. 

"This  story  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  poor 
mother;  her  imagination  took  a  fresh  flight,  and  its  new 
power  was  on  the  side  of  her  feelings.  She  took  it  as 
_,lin  admitted  thing  that  the  child  had  borne  the  punish- 
ratent,  not  only  of  its  own,  but  of  its  parents'  sins:  that 
nihe  curse  and  penalty,  which  had  hitherto  been  hanging 
over  them,  were  now  entirely  removed:  and  that,  if  she 
could  only  find  the  bones  and  cany  them  to  Rome,  the 
child  would  stand  once  more  before  the  people,  clothed 
in  its  own  fair  young  flesh,  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar 
in  St.  Peter's.  She  would  gaie  upon  her  father  and 
mother  with  her  bodily  eyes,  and  the  Pope,  convinced 
by  this  miracle  of  the  sanction  of  God  and  His  saints, 
would  forgive  her  parents  their  sin,  absolve  them  from 
it,  and  unite  them  in  marriage,  amidst  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  the  people. 

"She  cared  for  nothing  now,  and  looked  at  nothing 
but  the  lake  and  its  shore.  At  night,  when  the  waves 
were  breaking  in  the  moonlight,  she  fancied  every  shin- 
ing creit  was  bringing  hvr  child  with  \t.-,  a.'t\&  ^^^sros;  <:iuw 
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was  obliged  to  make  a  pretcDce  of  nuuung  down  to  (be 
lake  to  receive  the  body. 

"By  day  she  was  never  tired  of  going  to  the  places 
where  the  pebbly  shore  sloped  veiy  gradually  into  the 
water;  she  put  all  the  bones  she  could  find  into  a  little 
basket  No  one  dared  to  tell  her  that  they  were  the 
bones  of  animals;  she  buried  the  larger  ones,  and  kept 
the  smaller.  This  was  the  unceasing  occupation  of  her 
life.  The  priest,  who  by  the  ceaseless  perfonnance  of 
his  duty,  had  brought  her  into  this  condition,  did  aU  he 
possibly  could  for  her  in  it  Through  his  influence,  she 
was  looked  upon  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  as  a  mad 
person,  but  as  one  in  a  trance;  the  people  stood  with 
folded  hands  when  she  passed  by,  and  the  children 
kissed  her  hand. 

"The  share  that  her  old  friend  and  former  companion 
might  have  had  in  bringing  about  the  unhappy  union, 
was  forgives  her  by  the  coi^essor  on  one  condition:  that 
she  should  faithfully  and  unremittingly  attend  upon  the 
miserable  woman  for  the  entire  remainder  of  her  life; 
and  this  duty  she  performed  to  the  last  with  the  most 
admirable  patience  and  conscientiousness. 

"We,  meanwhile,  had  not  lost  sight  of  our  brother; 
neither  (he  physicians  nor  the  clergy  belonging  to  his 
monastery  would  allow  us  an  interview  with  him,  but  in 
order  to  convince  ourselves  that,  so  far  as 'was  posable 
for  him  in  his  sad  state,  he  was  in  good  care,  we  weie 
allowed  to  watch  him  whenever  we  liked  in  the  garden, 
the  cloisters,  or  even  through  a  window  in  the  ceiling  (tf 
his  room. 

'-'After  passing  through  a  number  of  strange  aad 
dreadful  periods,  he  had  fallen  into  a  singular  ttite  of 
mental  cabn  and  bodily  restlessness.  He  sctrodf  nV 
St  down  ence^  \n  ^\a.^  ui^on  his  harp,  and  ten 


generally  sang  to  it.     At  other  times  he  was  incessantly^ 
,  but  tractable  and  obedient  in  eveiything;  foB^ 
all  his  passions  seemed  to  have  resolved  themselves  inla 
one — (he  fear  of  death.    The  threat  of  dangerous  illness 
or  death  would  persuade  bim  to  anything, 

"In  addition  to  the  strange  habit  of  walking  inde- 
fatigably  about  the  monastery,  and  letting  it  be  plainly 
understood  that  it  would  be  better  still  to  be  wandering 
over  the  hilis  and  valleys,  he  used  to  speak  of  an  ap- 
parition which  often  terrified  him.  He  declared  that 
when  he  awoke,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  night  it  might 
be.  a  beautiful  boy  was  standing  at  the  fool  of  his  bed, 
threatening  him  with  a  bare-bladed  knife.  He  was  put 
into  another  room,  but  he  maintained  that  there  too,  and 
indeed  at  last,  in  other  parts  of  the  monastery,  the  boy 
lay  in  wait  for  him.  His  wanderings  up  and  down  grew 
more  restless  than  ever,  and  they  remembered  afterwards 
that  at  that  time  he  had  been  seen  oftener  thajl  usual 
standing  at  the  window,  and  gzz'mg  across  the  lake, 

"Our  poor  sister,  meanwhile,  seemed  gradually  wear- 
ing away  under  the  pressure  of  her  one  thought  and  her 
limited  occupation,  and  our  physician  suggested  that  the 
bones  of  a  child's  skeleton  should  be  introduced  by 
degrees  among  those  she  had  collected,  so  as  to  en- 
tourage her  hopes.  The  experiment  was  a  doubtful  one, 
but  thus  much  at  least  seemed  to  be  gained  by  h,  that, 
when  all  the  different  parts  were  together,  she  could  be 
iuduced  to  desist  from  her  incessant  search,  and  hopes 
of  a  journey  to  Rome  held  out  to  her. 

"This  was  done;  her  companion  exchanged  unper- 
ccivfd  the  litde  bones  that  had  been  confided  to  her,  for 
tliose  that  Sperata  had  found,  and  you  would  hardly 
believe  the  expression  of  delight  that  shone  in  the  poor 
inv^d'^  face,  a  odc  by  one  the  difTeient  v^^^  >:»sg«:. 
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together,  and  they  could  distinctly  point  out  what  were 
still  wanting.  She  had  carefully  fastened  evety  bone  in 
its  right  place  with  threads  and  pieces  of  ribbon,  and 
had  filled  up  the  interstices  with  silk  and  embroidery,  in 
the  way  usually  adopted  in  order  to  honour  the  rdics 
of  saints. 

''In  this  way  the  limbs  had  all  been  put  together, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  extremities  were  still  wanting. 
One  morning  the  doctor  called  to  enquire  after  her  while 
she  was  still  asleep,  and  the  old  woman  took  the  belored 
remains  out  of  the  little  box  which  stood  in  her  sleeping- 
room,  to  show  him  how  his  patient  occupied  herselH 
Soon  after,  they  heard  her  jump  out  of  bed;  she  raised 
the  cloth  and  found  the  box  empty.    She  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  when  they  came  in  they  heard  her  praying 
fervently  and  joyfully.   *  Yes,'  she  cried,  *it  is  true,  it  was 
not  a  dream,  it  is  real!    My  friends,  rejoice  with  me!  I 
have  seen  the  dear  little  creatiure  alive  agaiiL     She  rose 
and  threw  away  the  veil;  her  brightness  illumined  the 
room,  her  beauty  was  transfigured  into  glory.    She  could 
not  touch  the  ground,  though  she  wished  to  do  so;  she 
was  gently  raised  into  the  air,  and  could  not  even  give 
me  her  hand.     Then  she  called  me  to  her,  and  showed 
me  the  way  I  was  to  ga    I  shall  follow  her — and  foUov 
her  soon;  I  feel  it,  and  my  heart  is  lightened  of  its  load. 
My  grief  is  all  gone,  and  merely  to  look  at  my  nsefl 
child  has  given  me  a  foretaste  of  heaven's  joy/ 

''From  that  time  her  mind  was  busied  with  the  k^* 
piest  thoughts  and  prospects;  she  paid  no  attentiao  0 
anything  earthly,  ate  very  sparingly,  and  her  qxrit  htd 
itself  by  degrees  from  its  lx>dily  fetters.  They 
at  last,  quite  une3q)ectediy,  lying  pale  as  death,  aad 
of  aU  sensation;  she  never  opened  her  cjes  Sfpng  * 
was  wYat  w«  cdQ^  tedi. 
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"The  report  of  the  vision  soon  spread  among  thel 
people,  and  the  veneration  she  had  enjoyed  during  t 
life-time  changed  after  death  into  the  feeling  that  shaJ 
must  not  only  he  considered  as  saved,  but  looked  upoflfa 
as  a  saint. 

"Wlien  she  was  being  carried  to  her  burial,  the  peoi^e" 
crowded  round  in  the  greatest  excitement;  they  wanted 
to  touch  her  hand.  or.  if  not  that,  at  least  her  dr«ss.  In 
their  passionate  exaltation  of  feeling,  many  sick  people 
ceased  to  feel  the  ailment  that  had  tormented  ihcm 
hitherto;  they  believed  themselves  healed,  and  confessed 
it  aloud,  praising  God  and  His  new  saint.  The  dergy 
were  compelled  to  place  the  body  in  a  chapel;  the  people 
demanded  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  devotions,  a 
thronged  to  the  place  in  incredible  numbers;  the  moui 
tniners,  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  strong  rcUgioi 
feeling,  came  down  in  crowds  from  their  valleys;  l" 
devotion,  the  miracles,  and  the  adoration  increased  eveiyS 
day.  The  Bishop's  ordinances  for  confining  and  gradual' 
putting  down  a  new  worship  of  this  kind,  could  not  b*B 
carried  out;  at  every  attempt  to  oppose  them  the  people  ' 
grew  angry,  and  were  ready  to  assault  any  and  every 
unbeliever.  'WhatI'  they  cried,  'did  not  the  holy  saint 
Carlo  Borromeo  walk  on  this  earth  among  our  forc- 
fatherst  Did  not  his  mother  live  to  enjoy  the  delight  of 
seeing  him  canonised)  Is  not  the  great  figure  on  the 
rock  near  .\rona  an  endeavour  to  make  his  spiritual 
greatness  visibly  present  to  our  sensesi  Are  not  his  rela- 
tives stiU  living  among  usi  And  has  not  God  promised 
to  repeal  His  miracles  continually  in  Uie  midst  of  a  be- 
lieving people.' 

i  the  body,  after  some  days,  instead  of  showing 
^y  signs  of  decay  grew  whiter  and  looked  almost  trans- 
,  the  people's  faith  increased,  and  cuic^  ca.w«.  v» 
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light  among  the  crowd,  which  even  attentive  obseiven 
could  not  explEUD,  nor  yet  pronounce  to  be  frauds.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  was  in  agitation,  and  even  those 
who  did  not  visit  the  place  iteelf,  heard  nothing  else 
talked  of  for  a  long  time. 

"In  the  monastery  where  my  brother  was  living  there 
was  as  much  talk  about  these  miracles  as  anywhere  else, 
and  the  matter  was  spoken  of  all  the  more  heedlessly  in 
his  presence,  because  be  never  paid  attention  to  anything, 
and  no  one  knew  his  story.  This  time,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  listened  most  carefully,  and  accomphshed 
his  flight  with  so  much  cunning,  that  to  this  day  no  one 
knows  how  be  got  out  of  the  monastery.  We  afterwards 
heard  that  he  crossed  the  lake  with  a  company  of  p3- 
grims,  and  begged  the  boatman,  who  noticed  notiun; 
else  that  was' odd  or  eccentric  in  his  manner,  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  lest  the  boat  should  upseL  In  die  dead 
of  night  he  reached  the  chapel  where  the  unhappy  woman 
he  had  loved  so  much,  was  resting  from  all  her  sufferings; 
a  few  worshippers  were  still  kneeling  in  the  comers,  and 
her  old  friend  was  sitting  at  her  head.  He  went  up- 
greeted  her,  and  asked  how  her  mistress  was.  'You  can 
see,'  she  said  with  some  slight  embarrassment.  He  looked 
askance  at  the  corpse.  After  some  hesitation,  he  tool: 
hold  of  the  hand.  Frightened  at  its  coldness,  he  let  ii 
fall  again  directly,  and  looking  round  uneasily,  said  I^ 
the  old  woman:  'I  can't  stay  with  her  now,  I  have  siH 
a  long  way  to  go,  but  I  wilt  be  here  again  at  the  rigk 
time;  tell  her  so  when  she  wakes.' 

"He  went  away  thus,  and  we  did  not  hear  of  ild  - 
much  later;  search  was  made  for  him,  but  all  io  i#' 
How  he  worked  his  way  across  the  mountains  and  Jit 
is  most  iBcom^hensibl&    At  last,  aAer  a  long  tiw 
found  tiacw  ol  ^raa  "^  Gi».ift*to4ea,  hut  not  till  ta 
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and  we  losl  ihcm  very  soon.  We  supposed  that  he  had 
gone  to  Germany,  but  the  war  had  entirely  effaced  such 
'  '  it  foot-prints  as  his." 


CHAPTER   X. 


The  AbW  had  finished;  no  one  had  listened  vithout 
tears.  The  Countess  did  not  lake  her  handkerchief  from 
her  eyes,  and  at  last  rose  and  left  the  room  with  Natalie. 
The  rest  were  silent;  at  last  the  Abbe  said:  ''The  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  now,  is:  shall  we  let  the  good 
Marquis  set  out  without  revealing  our  secret  to  himi 
For  who  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Augustin  and  our 
Harper  are  one  and  ihe  same  personi  Let  us  weigh 
well  what  is  best  to  be  done,  for  the  unhappy  man's 
sake  as  well  as  for  his  family's.  My  own  advice  would 
be  to  do  nothing  hastily,  but  to  wait  and  see  what  news 
the  doctor  brings;  we  are  expecting  him  back  every 
day  now." 

This  was  universally  agreed  to,  and  the  Abb6  went 
onr  "Another  question,  and  one  which  is  perhaps  easier 
to  settle,  arises  at  the  same  time.  The  Marquis  is  un- 
speakably touched  by  the  hospitality  which  his  poor 
niece  met  with  here,  and  especially  at  the  hands  of  o 
young  friend.  I  had  to  relate  the  whole  story  to  his 
again  and  again,  in  all  its  details,  and  he  expresses  h' 
gratitude  most  eagerly.  'The  young  man.'  he  said,  'de** 
clined  to  travel  with  me  before  he  knew  the  relation  thai 
subsists  between  us.  I  am  no  stranger  to  him  now — 1 
am  no  longer  a  man  of  whose  manners  and  moods  he 
might  feel  uncertain.  I  am  a  connexion  of  his^if  you 
will,  his  relation,- — and  his  boy,  whom  he  was  so  loath  tci 

B  jjeliind  and  who  thus  became  fla^  tes.  •^osatN*.  v» 


]e^  ijehlnd  i 
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his  joining  me,  may  now  be  a  beantiful  bond  of  union, 
and  knit  us  more  finnly  to  one  another.  Let  him  in- 
crease my  obligations  by  his  services  on  the  journey;  let 
him  return  with  me,  and  be  received  with  joy  by  my 
elder  brother;  and  then  let  roe  hope  that  he  will  not 
despise  his  foster-child's  inheritance;  for  accordii^  to  a 
secret  agreement  between  our  father  and  his  friend,  the 
property  destined  for  our  sister  has  returned  to  us,  and 
we  shall  certainly  not  withhold  from  our  niece's  bene- 
factor what  he  has  deserved.' " 

Thertse  took  Wilhelm's  hand,  and  said:  "Here  is  an- 
other beautiful  instance  of  the  way  in  which  unsellish 
kindness  bears  the  best  and  highest  interest.  Obey  this 
strange  summons,  and  while  doubling  the  Marquis's  debt 
of  gratitude  to  you,  hasten  to  that  lovely  country  whidi 
has  attracted  both  your  imagination  and  your  feelings 
more  than  once  already." 

"I  resign  myself  entirely  to  my  friends  and  their 
guidance,"  said  Wilhelni.  "In  this  world  it  is  a  useless 
effort  to  try  to  gain  one's  own  will  What  I  long  to  keep, 
I  am  obliged  to  let  go,  while  undeserved  benefits  force 
themselves  upon  me." 

With  a  pressure  of  Therise's  hand,  Wilhelm  drew  his 
own  away,  "I  leave  it  entirely  to  you,"  he  said  to  the 
Abbe,  "to  decide  for  me;  if  I  am  not  obliged  to  pan 
from  my  little  Felix,  I  shall  be  content  to  go  anywhcie, 
and  undertake  everything  that  people  think  right." 

On  hearing  this  declaration,  the  Abb^  produced  hti 
plan  at  once:  the  Marquis,  he  said,  had  better  be  al- 
lowed to  start  on  his  journey,  but  Wilhelm  should  tnft 
to  hear  the  physician's  report,  and  then,  when  th^  Iri 
considered  what  was  best  to  be  done,  follow  with  Rfa 
In  the  saxne  "vvj  he  pointed  out  to  the  Marqiiii,  ti 
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for  the  journey  to  prevent  him,  in  the  meantime,  from  i 
seeing  what  was  interesting  in  the  town.  The  Marquis  ! 
accordingly  started,  but  not  without  repealed  and  animated  | 
assurances  of  his  gratitude,  which  indeed  were  fully  sub-  i 
stantiated  by  tlie  rich  presents  of  jewels,  gems  and  em-  i 
broidered  stuffs  which  he  left  behind. 

Wilhelm  was  now  quite  ready  for  his  journey,  but 
they  were  in  no  slight  perplexity  at  the  total  absence  of 
news  from  the  doctor.  They  were  afraid  some  accident 
might  have  befallen  the  poor  Harper,  just  when  they  had 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  better  his  position  so  mate- 
rially. The  courier  was  despatched,  but  had  scarcely 
ridden  off,  when  the  same  evening  the  doctor  came  in, 
and  with  him  a  man  of  grave,  imposing  and  striking  ap- 
pearance, whom  no  one  knew.  The  new-comers  stood 
silent  for  a  short  time;  then  the  stranger  went  up  to 
Wilhelm,  gave  him  his  hand  and  said:  "Have  you  quite 
forgotten  your  old  friendl"  It  was  the  Harper's  voice, 
but  no  trace  of  his  former  appearance  was  left.  He  had 
on  an  ordinary  travelling  dress,  in  clean  and  respectable 
condition;  his  beard  had  vanished,  and  some  art  ha4'- 
been  bestowed  on  the  arrangement  of  his  hair,  but  whj 
in  fact  made  him  perfectly  irrecognisable  was  l' 
absence  of  any  signs  of  age  in  his  expressive  face.  Wit^ 
helm  was  delighted,  and  embraced  him  eagerly;  he  was 
introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  behaved  like 
any  other  reasonable  man;  not  aware  of  course  that  they 
had  just  heard  so  much  about  him.  "I  hope  you  will 
have  patieoce,"  he  said,  very  quietly,  "with  a  man  who, 
old  as  he  may  look,  is  only  just  entering  the  world  alter 
long  sufferings,  and  is  like  a  little  inexperienced  child. 
I  1  owe  it  entirely  to  this  good  man  that  I  am  able  to  ap- 

I  once  more  among  my  fellow-men." 

Th«y  welcomed  him,  and  tlicn  ti\«  4aojCK  «x  wwk. 
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proposed  a  walk,  in  order  to  turn  the  conveisatlon  to 
iDdifferent  topics. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he  gave  the  following 
explanation.  "We  have  succeeded  in  curing  this  nun 
by  the  strangest  chance.  We  had  gone  on  foi  a  long 
time  treating  him,  both  morally  and  physically,  in  the 
way  we  thought  best  for  his  malady,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  all  went  well,  but  we  could  not  get  rid  of  his  fear 
of  death,  nor  would  he  sacrifice  his  beard  and  his  long 
garment  Still,  he  took  more  interest  in  worldly  matters 
than  formerly,  and  his  songs,  as  well  as  his  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  seemed  to  be  approaching  real  life 
more  nearly. 

"You  remember  my  being  summoned  from  here  by 
a  very  strange  letter  from  the  clergymani  I  went,  and 
found  our  patient  completely  changed;  of  his  own  bte 
will  he  had  given  up  his  beard,  had  allowed  his  hair  to 
be  cut  m  the  usual  style,  had  asked  for  an  ordinary  suit 
of  clothes,  and  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  become  an- 
other man.  We  were  curious  to  ascertain  the  reason  of 
this  transformation,  and  yet  did  not  dare  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  with  himself;  at  last,  quite  by  chance,  we  dis- 
covered the  strange  reason.  A  glass  containing  laudanum 
was  found  to  be  missing  from  the  clergyman's  medicint- 
chest;  it  was  thought  necessary  to  institute  the  strictest 
search,  and  as  every  one  tried  to  defend  himself  from 
suspicion,  there  were  some  angry  altercations  among  the 
different  members  of  the  household.  At  last  this  man 
came  forward  and  confessed  to  its  possession;  we  asked 
if  he  had  swallowed  any  of  it  He  answered  that  k 
had  not,  but  went  on:  'I  owe  the  return  of  my  letf*  J 
to  the  possession  of  this  laudanum.  It  rests  wilh  joB  V 
taXe  01  leave  the  little  bottle  in  my  hands,  bat  if.' 
take  it  from  me  ^o'o.  V&  w&  tca  Call  back  hopelca^ 
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my  old  condition.  The  feeling  Ihat  it  was  desirable  to 
see  our  sufferings  in  this  world  brought  to  an  end  by 
death,  was  the  first  thing  that  put  me  in  the  way  to  re- 
covery. My  next  thought  was  to  end  them  by  a  volun- 
tary death,  and  with  this  intention  I  took  the  glass;  the 
possibility  of  being  able  in  one  moment  to  rid  myself 
for  ever  of  ray  agony,  gave  me  strength  to  bear  it,  and 
so,  ever  since  I  have  possessed  this  talisman,  the  very 
nearness  of  death  has  forced  me  back  into  life.  Do  not 
be  afraid  that  I  shall  use  it;  but  rather,  as  becomes  men 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  determine  to 
make  me  thoroughly  dependent  on  life  by  allowing  me 
to  feel  independent  of  it,'  After  mature  consideration,  we 
resolved  not  to  press  him  any  more  on  the  subject,  and 
now  he  carries  about  the  strangest  antidote  to  poison  in 
the  shape  of  a  well-closed,  little  cut-glass  bottle  full  of 
the  poison  itself." 

A  full  account  of  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made 
during  the  doctor's  absence,  was  given  him,  a 
resolved  to  observe  the  strictest  silence  towards  Augustin. 
The  Abbe  made  up  his  mind  never  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
but  try  and  lead  him  forward  in  the  good  way  on  which 
he  had  entered. 

Meanwhile,  Wilhelni  was  to  finish  the  journey  through 
Germany  with  the  Marquis,  and  it  was  agreed  upon,  that, 
if  it  should  ever  seem  possible  to  excite  in  Augustin's 
mind  any  return  of  love  to  his  native  country,  his  rela- 
tions should  be  told,  and  Wilhclm  should  take  him  back 
to  them. 

By  this  time  Wilhelra  was  quite  ready  for  his  journey, 
and  though  at  first  it  seemed  strange  that  Augustin 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  friend  and  benefactor  was 
to  leave  him  again  so  soon,  the  Abbe  soon  discovered 
the  reason  of  this  singular  feeling.     Augustin  could  not 
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conquer  his  old  fear  of  Felix,  and  wished  to  have  him 
away  as  soon  as  possible. 

Up  to  the  present  time  guests  had  been  giadnaHj 
arriving  in  such  numbers,  that  they  could  hardly  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  castle  and  its  out-buildings,  a  dif- 
ficulty which  in  great  measure  arose  from  its  owners  not 
having  anticipated  such  a  multitude  of  visitors.  They 
breakfasted  and  dined  together,  and  would  have  gladly 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  living  in  a  state  of 
the  most  delightful  harmony,  though  inwardly,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  almost  longed  to  be  away.  Therfee  had 
sometimes  ridden  out  with  Lothario,  but  oftener  alone, 
and  had  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  landholders,  male 
and  female,  in  the  neighbourhood;  for  it  was  one  of  her 
domestic  principles  (and  perhaps  she  was  not  altogether 
wrong),  that  people  should  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
all  their  neighbours,  and  exchange  perpetual  courtesies. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  talk  whatever  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Lothario;  the  two  sisters  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  one  another;  the  Abb^  seemed  to  prefer  the 
society  of  the  Harper,  Jamo  held  a  good  many  con- 
ferences with  the  doctor,  Friedrich  kept  with  Wilhelm, 
and  Felix  ran  about  wherever  he  liked  best  and  felt 
happiest.  The  party  generally  paired  off  in  this  way, 
too,  for  their  walks,  and  when  they  were  compelled  to 
be  together,  they  speedily  sought  refuge  in  music,  as  that 
united  them  by  throwing  each  one  back  upon  himself. 

Unexpectedly  the  large  par^  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Count;  he  came  to  fetch  his  wife,  and  also, 
it  seemed,  to  take  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  worldly  n- 
lations.  Jamo  ran  down  to  the  carriage  to  meet  hia^ 
and  on  being  asked  what  company  he  should  find-  ^^ 
sweted,  in  otve  of  Oiose  wild  fits  tiut  alwajps  map 
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Iben  he  caught  sight  of  the  Count:  "Voull  find  no- 
""iiy  from  every  pari  of  the  world — Marchtti,  Marijuis, 
tylords  and  Barons;  the  only  title  wanting  was  a 
Count's."  They  went  up  the  steps  together,  and  WDhelm 
was  the  first  person  who  came  to  meet  them  in  the  haU. 
After  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  the  Count  addressed 
him  in  French;  "My  lord,  I  am  delighted  to  renew  your 
acquaintance  so  unexpectedly;  I  am  surely  much  mis- 
taken if  1  have  not  seen  you  before  at  my  castle,  in  the 
Prince's  suite." — "I  had  the  pleasure,  your  Excellency," 
taid  Wilhelm,  "of  waiting  on  you  in  your  castle  at  that 
time;  hut  you  do  me  too  much  honour  in  taking  me  for 
an  Englishman,  and  still  more,  for  one  of  their  aristocracy; 
I  am  a  German  and — "  "what  is  more,  a  first-rate  young 
fellow,"  interrupted  Jamo.  The  Count  looked  at  WiJ- 
helro  with  a  smile,  and  was  going  to  make  some  answer, 
when  the  rest  of  the  company  came  in,  and  warmly  wel- 
comed him.  They  excused  themselves  for  not  being 
able  to  give  him  a  good  room  at  once,  and  promised  to 
get  one  ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

'Ah,  ah!  ]  see,"  he  said  smiling,  "we  have  trusted  to 
ice  to  be  our  quartermaster;  and  in  that  case  a  little 
Lgement  and  prudence  wfll  do  wonders.  Now  I 
beg  you  not  to  move  even  a  slipper  from  its  place, 
for  if  you  do,  I  see  that  great  confusion  will  arise;  evf  ^ 
body  will  be  uncomfortably  quartered,  and  1  would  n 
if  possible,  have  any  one  put  out  a  single  hour  for  n 
You  can  bear  witness,"  he  said  to  Jamo, 
100  Mcisler,"  turning  to  Wilhelm,  "how  i 
;opic  1  managed  to  house  comfortably  when  you  i 
ith  U5.  Let  me  have  a  list  of  the  inhabitants,  { 
scn-anis,  and  tell  me  where  every  one  ii 
ill  make  out  sucli  a  pl.in  of  dislocation,  that  « 
'lest  amount  of  trouble  everybody  sb^I^  'at  \ 


get  or 
^ftbsnc 
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comfottably,  and  there  shall  be  room  enough  over  for 
way  guest  who  may  chance  to  arrive." 

Jarao  immediately  took  upon  himself  the  office  of 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Count,  obtained  all  the  necessary 
particulars,  and,  true  to  his  own  character,  thought  it  the 
best  possible  fun  to  mislead  the  old  gentleman  now  and 
then.  The  latter,  however,  triumphed  signally.  His  ar- 
rangements were  finished;  he  had  the  names  of  the  oc- 
cupants written  over  all  the  doors  in  his  presence,  and 
no  one  could  deny  that  the  desired  end  had  been  per- 
fectly attained  with  the  least  fuss  and  fewest  changes 
possible.  Jamo  too,  among  other  things,  had  managed 
that  the  people  who  at  that  time  were  most  interested  in 
each  other  should  be  lodged  as  neat  one  another  as 
possible. 

After  all  this  had  been  settled,  the  Count  said  to 
Jamo:  "I  wish  you  would  help  me  to  trace  out  that 
young  man  whom  you  call  Meistcr,  and  say  is  a  Ger- 
man." Jamo  did  not  answer,  for  he  knew  very  well  that 
the  Count  was  one  of  those  people  who  only  ask  ques- 
tions, in  order  to  have  an  opportuni^  of  lowing  oB 
their  own  information,  and  the  other  went  on  without 
waiting  for  an  answer:  "You  introduced  him  to  me  then, 
and  recommended  him  warmly  in  the  Prince's  name. 
His  mother  may  have  been  a  German,  but  III  warrant 
his  father  was  an  Englishman,  aye,  and  a  man  of  rank 
too.  Who  can  reckon  all  the  English  blood  that  has  been 
flowing  in  German  veins  during  the  last  thirty  yearsi  I 
do  not  wish  to  press  the  point  any  further,  you  have 
always  so  many  family  secrets;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  im- 
pose upon  me  in  such  matters."  He  went  on  reladng  s 
good  many  incidents  as  having  happened  to  Wilhelm  at  hit 
castle,  but  Jamo  held  his  peace,  though  the  Cowd  n 
A  nuntbci  M  nnAikx:^!  ULd  more  than  OQCe  I 
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Willielm  witli  a  young  Englishman  who  had  been  in  the 
Prince's  suite.  In  former  times  this  good  gentleman  had 
'ad  a  wonderful  memory,  and  he  was  still  proud  of 
ing  able  to  remember  the  minutest  incidents  of  his 
;  but  now  he  would  insist  just  as  positively  on  the 
^th  of  a  number  of  extraordinary  combinations  and 
vith  which,  as  his  memory  grew  weaker,  his 
igination  had  deluded  him.  Still,  with  all  this,  he  had 
Mrae  very  kind  and  courteous,  and  his  presence  was 
great  boon  to  our  party.  He  recommended  them  t 
i  something  useful  together,  and  even  suggested  som 
tUe  games,  which  he  directed  himself  most  carefuUd 
1  when  he  did  not  play;  and  when  people  wondw 
^ki  this  condescension,  would  answer:  that  it  was  the" 
duty  of  every  one  who  withdrew  from  tlie  world  in  great 
matters,  to  conform  all  the  more  to  it  on  indifferent 
^ngints. 

^^L  For  Wilhelm  these  games  brought  many  an  anxious 

^^Kd  annoying  moment,  as  Friedrich,  in  his  thoughtless 

^^Khion,  seized  constant  opportunities  to  hint  at  his  fond- 

^^BKs  for  Natalie.     How  could  this  have  come  into  hiq 

headi     What  right  had  he  to  think  or  say  such  thingi 

And  surely  the  rest  of  the  party  would  believe  that  as  h 

and  Wilhelm  were  so  much  together,  Wilhelm  had  bca 

imprudent  enough  to  tell  him  this  unfortunate  secret. 

One  day.  just  as  a  joke  of  this  kind  had  occasional 
more  than  the  usual  merriment,  Augustin  burst  open  t 
door,  and  rushed  in  with  a  fearful  expression  on  his" 
face;  he  was  pale,  his  eyes  looked  wild,  and  he  secnied 
longing  to  say  something  which  his  tongue  could  not 
Utter.  The  party  was  terrified;  Lotliario  and  Jamo,  sus- 
■Cting  a  return  of  his  old  madness,  rushed  upon  him 
1  held  him  fast.  At  kst  he  found  words  and  began, 
I  WMb  a  boUoff  iUiuiuer,  and  then  Vqm^']  ^an^  ^^qr.- 
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mently,  to  call  out:  "Don't  hold  mel  Run,  helpl  Save 
the  child!     Felix  is  poisonedl" 

They  let  him  go,  he  rushed  out,  and  the  whole  ter- 
rified party  after  him.  They  called  the  doctor,  Augustin 
went  before  them  to  the  Abb^s  room,  and  there  was  the 
child,  looking  frightened  and  shy  as  he  heard  them  call- 
ing out  to  him  from  a  distance:  "What  have  you  been 
doing  1" 

"Dear  father!"  he  called  out,  "I  did  not  drink  out  of 
the  bottle,  I  drank  out  of  the  glass;  I  was  so  veiy  thirsty." 

Augustin  wrung  his  hands,  crying:  "He  is  lostl" 
pushed  through  the  rest,  who  were  standing  round,  and 
hurried  away, 

A  glass  of  milk  of  almonds  was  standing  on  the  table. 
and  near  it  a  decanter  more  than  half  empty;  the  doctor 
came,  listened  to  all  they  could  tell  him,  and  saw  with 
horror  the  well-known  little  laudanum  bottle  lying  empty 
on  tlie  table.  He  sent  for  some  vinegar,  and  at  once 
began  to  use  all  the  remedies  his  ait  could  suggest. 

Natalie  had  the  boy  token  into  another  room;  she 
exerted  herself  very  much  for  him,  and  seemed  very 
anxious.  The  Abb^  had  nished  off  to  find  Augustin, 
and  try  to  force  some  explanation  from  him.  The  child's 
unhappy  father  had  been  doing  the  same,  but  all  in  vain, 
and  when  he  came  back  could  read  anxiet)*  and  fear 
in  every  one's  face.  In  the  meantime  the  doctor  had 
examined  the  almond-milk,  and  discovered  the  verf 
strongest  mixture  of  opium;  the  child  was  lying  on  the 
sofa,  and  seemed  very  ill;  he  begged  his  father  "not  to 
let  them  make  him  swallow  any  more  nasty  stud, — to 
keep  them  from  teasing  him."  Lothario,  meanwhik^  bad 
sent  off  his  servants  to  look  for  Augustin,  and  Iml  lot 
lon'ed  them  himself  on  horseback  Natalie  wn  ^6tK 
hy  the  chi\d',  \«  oe^  od.  ta  her  lap  for  i 
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begged  her  to  keep  them  away,  and  let  hira  have  a  little 
bit  of  sugar:  the  vinegar  was  so  sour.     The  doctor  al- 
lowed this:  he  said  the  child  was  frightfully  agitated,  and 
ist  be  left  quiet  a  little;  everything  advisable  had  been 

le  already,  and  he  would  continue  to  do  his  best. 
The  Count  came  in,  with  some  repugnance  as  it  seemed; 
he  looked  grave— indeed  solemn— laid  his  hands  on  the 
child,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  remained  soipc  mo- 
ments in  this  attitude,  Wilhelm,  who  had  thrown  him- 
self on  to  a  chair,  and  was  sitting  there  perfectly  incoi 
solable,  sprang  up,  gave  Natalie  a  despairing  look, 
left  the  room. 

Soon  after,  the  Count  went  away  too.  _ 

"I  cannot  understand  how  ii  is."  said  the  doctor 
after  a  pause,  "that  the  boy  does  not  show  the  faintest 
symptoms  of  danger.  If  he  only  took  one  mouthful,  he 
must  have  swallowed  a  tremendous  dose  of  laudanum, 
and  yet  there  is  no  more  movement  in  his  pulse  than 
might  <iuite  be  accounted  for  by  my  remedies  and  the 
frighL" 

Soon  after  this,  Jarno  arrived  with  the  news  that 
Auguslin  had  been  found  bleeding  in  the  loft:  that  a 
razor  had  lain  near  him,  and  probably  he  had  cut  his 
throat  The  doctor  hastened  away,  and  met  the  servants 
carrying  him  downstairs.  He  was  laid  on  a  bed,  and 
carefully  examined;  the  razor  had  entered  the  wind-pipe, 
and  he  had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  but  they  soon 
found  that  life  was  not  extinct,  and  they  might  venture 
to  hope.  The  doctor  placed  his  body  in  the  right  posi- 
tion, sewed  up  the  wound,  and  put  on  a  bandage.  It 
was  a  sleepless,  anxious  night.  The  child  would  not  let 
any  one  lake  him  away  from  NataUe.  Wilhelm  sat  be- 
fore her  on  a  low  stool,  and  took  the  boy's  feet  oa  V>!* 
lap;  his  head  and  breast  lay   on  \uii%,  «c^  '^'o&  ^a*g\  ^ 
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shared  the  pleasant  bttrden  and  the  painful  anxiety,  and 
in  this  uncomfortable,  sad  position,  waited  for  the  day 
to  dawn.  Natalie  had  given  Wilhelm  her  hand;  they  did 
not  spealc,  but  looked  at  the  child  and  at  each  o&er. 
Lothiuio  and  Jarno  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
cairyiog  on  such  an  important  conversation,  that,  if  the 
events  of  our  stoiy  did  not  press  us  so  closely,  we  should 
willingly  give  it  to  our  readers.  The  child  slept  sweetly, 
awoke  early  quite  cheerful,  jumped  up  and  asked  for  a 
piece  ot  bread  and  butter. 

As  soon  as  Augustin  had  in  some  measure  recovered, 
they  tried  to  obtain  an  explanation  from  him.  Not 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  then  only  by  degrees, 
they  learned  that  the  Count's  unfortunate  "dislocation" 
of  their  arrangements  had  placed  him  in  the  same  room 
with  the  Ablxi:  that  he  had  found  there  the  manuscript 
containing  his  own  story;  this  had  terrified  him  beyond 
measure,  and  he  was  now  convinced  that  he  ought  not 
to  live  any  longer:  he  had  at  once,  as  usual,  taken  refuge 
in  the  laudanum,  had  poured  it  into  some  milk  of  al- 
monds and  yet  had  shuddered  on  raising  it  to  his  lips: 
that  he  had  then  left  it  on  the  table,  in  order  to  go  into 
the  garden  once  more,  and  look  upon  the  beautiful 
world:  and  that  on  coming  back  he  had  found  the  child 
just  in  the  act  of  filling  up  the  glass  again  after  having 
drunk  out  of  it. 

They  begged  the  miserable  man  to  be  calm;  he  seized 
Wilhelm's  hand  convulsively,  saying:  "Why  did  not  1 
leave  you  long  agot  I  knew  quite  well  that  I  should  be 
the  cause  of  that  boy's  death,  and  he  of  mine."  "But 
the  boy  is  ali>'e!"  said  Wilhelm.  The  doctor  had  beea 
listening  attentively,  and  he  now  asked  Augustin  wbedNi 
the  contents  of  both  bottle  and  glass  had  been  ■aaati 
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"Then  by  the  most  fortunate  chance,"  cried  the  doctor, 
"the  child  drank  out  of  the  bottle.  A  merciful  genius 
has  guided  his  hand,  and  prevented  him  from  grasping 
death  when  it  stood  within  his  reach."  "No,  no!" 
cried  Wilhelm,  almost  with  a  shriek,  putting  his  hands 
before  his  eyes;  "your  verdict  is  fearful.  The  child  said 
expressly  that  he  had  not  drunk  out  of  the  bottle,  but_ 
out  of  the  glass.  His  apparent  health  is  all  a  delusioaj 
he  will  die  under  our  hands."  He  rushed  away; 
doctor  went  down  to  the  little  fellow,  fondled  him  kindly, 
and  said:  "Now  icll  me,  Felix;  you  did  drink  out  of  the 
bottle,  and  not  out  of  the  glassJ"  The  child  began  to 
cry.  The  doctor  then  told  Natalie  quietly  how  the  luaticr 
stood,  and  she  tried  hard  to  get  the  truth  out  of  the  boy, 
but  all  in  vain;  he  only  cried  more  passionately  than 
ever,  and  at  last  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 

Wilhelm  sal  up  with  him,  and  the  night  passed 
quietly.  The  next  morning  Augusttn  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed;  he  had  deceived  his  watchful  attendants  by 
pretending  to  be  quite  calm,  had  quietly  undone  the 
bandages,  and  had  bled  to  death.  Natalie  took  the  child 
for  a  walk;  he  was  in  one  of  his  merriest  moods,  "You 
are  so  kind,"  he  said  to  her;  "you  never  scold  or  ala|> 
me;  I  won't  lell  anybody  else,  but  1  will  tell  you;  I  did 
drink  out  of  the  bottle.  Mamma  Aurelia  used  to  rap, 
my  fingers  when  I  tried  to  take  hold  of  the  decant 
and  father  looked  so  angry  I  thought  he  was  going 
sat  me." 

Natalie's  feet  seemed  winged  as  she  ran  back  into  the 
feuEc;  Wilhelm  came  to  meet  her,  slill  full  of  anxiety, 
nappy  father!"  she  called  out  loudly,  lifting  up  the 
liild  and  throwing  him  into  his  arms;  -here  is  your  son! 
e  dii  drink  out  of  the  bottle;  so  his  naughtiness  ha& 
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'l'ht:y  told  the  Count  how  hijijSv  c^s  ejt  lie 
rii(l<-rl,  but  he  listened  to  them  wjih  tear  scilr^.  ri:^ 
riiii(l<;!it  iiMiirano:  with  whidiwe  are  acc',:stci::ec  i:  -:".iri:e 
lln;  errors  tif  good  people,  jamo.  caref::iiy  si  h;  tu  ia 
tlic  liiihit  of  noticini;r  cveijir-ing,  iras  puiiled  tzz  a^e; 
lir  could  not  explain  this  £'jL]jiie  self-sufnctncy.  A:  ]sat 
lif»wcvt-r,  aflt:r  many  a  ti^c^:I.^!Oc■Jtio^ ,  he  was  told:  the 
(liiiiiit  WiiK  s.-ktiKricd  the  rhild  had  Taken  poison,  and  had 
liccn  itiiriiciilously  saved  from  death  by  his  own  pra>'ers, 
iind  ilu:  liiyinf;  on  of  his  hands.  He  had  now  made  up  his 
iiiind  III  K"  :>way  too;  hU  packing  seldom  occupied  more 
lh;ni  :i  few  inunicnts,  and  Zl  paning,  the  lovely  Counteis 
iiiok  Witlictiii's  hand  in  her^.  before  letting  her  sister's 
Ifii,  jiiinnl  ihc  four  in  one  fjm  clasp,  then  turned  away 
quickly  and  stepped  into  her  carriage. 

Siii-h  a  inimber  of  remarkable  and  dreadful  events 
rniwdiii^  uHL-  upon  another,  necessitating  an  unusual 
niiiilr  iif  life,  and  putting  everjahing  into  disorder  and 
i-oiilusiiin .  had  brought  a  kind  of  feverish  excitement 
into  the  Ihhisl-.  Tlic  hours  for  rising  and  going  to  bed. 
lilt  nirals  and  for  social  intercourse,  had  become  deranged, 
iind  liirnfd  upside  down.  Therese  was  the  only  one 
wlm  miiaini-d  in  the  beaten  track;  the  men  tried  :j 
ifsli'rc  ihcir  |{Ood  spirits  by  drinking  more  wine  thin 
iiMi;d.  iimi  I'y  so  doing  only  gained  an  artificial  state  ;i 
li-i-liittt.  which  dispelled  their  natural  mood,  and  with  :: 
all  true  ntirth  and  activity. 

Williclm  Wrts  agitated  and  unsettled  by  the  most  fo*- 
siiMLiii-  K-rlincs;  the  sudden  and  frightful  events  :hz: 
had  iv.iirrcd,  had  i-ompletely  unfitted  him  to  resist  tbe 
l^.i^^ion  ihdt  had  so  completely  taken  possession  of  ha 
ho.iii  l-Vtix  hiid  tm-n  jtivi-n  back  to  him,  and  y^  he 
MVtwtsl  *■*  if  he  hdd  uxtliin^:  Werner's  letters  and  At 
)\)1)»  ,■*  vvV*ivt.«  VisA  >t*\»K.  And  everything  was  ica% 
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for  his  journey,  except  the  courage  to  start.  And  yd 
everything  seemed  to  force  the  journey  upon  him.  He 
found  it  difficult  not  to  suspect,  that  Lothario  and 
Therise  were  only  wailing  for  his  departure  in  order  to 
be  married.  Contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  Jarno  was  very 
quiet,  and  you  might  almost  have  said  that  he  had  lost 
some  of  his  ordinary  cheerfulness.  Fortunately  for  Wil- 
helm,  the  doctor  helped  him  in  some  measure  out  of  his 
difficulty,  by  pronouncing  him  ill  and  prescribing  some 
medicine. 

The  whole  party  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the 
evening,  and  that  wild  fellow  Friedrich,  who  had  gener- 
ally taken  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him,  used  to 
engross  the  conversation,  making  them  all  laugh  at  bis 
quotations  and  droll  allusions,  but  occasionally  putting 
them  into  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  by  allowing  himself 
to  think  aloud. 

He  seemed  entirely  to  disbelieve  in  his  friend's  ill- 
ness, and  once,  when  they  were  all  together,  called  out; 
I  say,  doctor,  what  do  you    call   our  friend's  attack! 
Won't  any  one  of  the  three  thousand  names,  with  which 
dress  up  your  ignorance,  fit  in  here!     Instances  of 
lilar  attacks  are  certainly  not  wanting.   One  such  case" 

continued  in  an  emphatic  tone,  "occurs  in  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Babylonian  history." 

The  company  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled. 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  kingl"  he  exclaimed, 
and  then  paused  a  moment.  "Well,"  he  went  on,  '  " 
you  won't  help  me,  I'll  manage  to  help  myself,"  and  a 
he  said  this,  he  pushed  both  the  folding-doors  open,  i 
pointed  to  the  large  picture  in  the  hall.  "What  was  thj_ 
name  of  that  old  fellow  with  the  goat's  beard  and  tlie 
crown,  who  is  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  so 
lackadaisical  about  his  sick  sonl   and  who  \^  \,\\t  \w.a>wi 
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that  is  coming  in,  bringing  not  only  the  poison  but  its  an- 
tidote as  well,  in  her  modest,  roguish  eyesi  And  what  do 
you  call  that  bungling  fellow  of  a  physician,  who  has  never 
till  this  moment  seen  how  matters  stood,  and  who  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  finds  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
sensible  prescription,  and  giving  some  physic  that  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  disease,  and  tastes  nice  as  well  as  curest" 

In  this  style  he  raided  on;  the  party  controlled  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could,  and  hid  their  embazrass- 
ment  by  pretending  to  smile.  A  slight  blush  stole  over 
Natalie's  cheeks.  Fortunately  she  happened  to  be  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  with  Jamo;  as  they  came 
near  the  door  she  dexterously  managed  to  slip  through 
it,  took  a  few  turns  in  the  ante-room,  and  then  retired 
to  her  own  apartment 

No  one  spoke.    Friedrich  began  to  dance,  singing: 


"Wooden  sh&n  be  bpnqckt  td -^-*  * 
What  B  dsDc  v«  ax't  uada. 
Wiftat  «  sud  «T  CB^ 
Rreakcf  djLT. 
Will  Vrla;  w.'ciarj  tr  Tmr 


Therise  had  followed  Xat^ie;  Friedrich  took  the 
doctor  up  to  the  larire  picraire.  made  an  absurd  speech 
in  praise  of  medicine,  and  stele  of. 

Lothario  had  been  srandiric  perfecdv  gr-m  jn  the 
recess  of  a  window,  garing  down  iniz*  :ht  garden.  WD- 
helm  was  in  a  dre::dful  7»:«r.:ic>s.    arsi   for   some   daie 

• 

did  not  utter  a  word,  e^-en  now  i^a:  be  was  aloDt 
wiih  his  friend:  he  :i>ok  a  hasrr  riau«  over  his  pitt 
life,  feelinc  a  cold  shiver  whtn  be  arrived  sx  hs 
present  circumstances,  and  then  sprang  vxi.  excIaixBi^ 
""If  I  am  to  blame  for  wha:  is  sow  happsnizig  badi  • 
jrou  and  me,  punish  me.'  Add  to  mr  other  rnfiriinn  ^ 
»^km^  away  )'^3nu  liVctid^hi^,  and  leave  me  to  gp 
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into  the  wide  woild,  in  which  1  ought  Id  have  disappeared 
long  ago,  without  one  ray  of  comfort.  But  if  you  look 
upon  me  as  the  victim  of  a  cruel  and  accidental  network 
of  circumstances,  from  which  I  could  not  extricate  my- 
self, then  give  me  the  assurance  of  your  love  and  your 
friendship  on  this  journey;  for  I  feel  I  dare  not  put  it 
off  any  longer.  A  time  will  come,  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  you  what  has  been  going  on  within  me  during 
these  days.  Perhaps  I  am  being  punished  now,  because  I 
did  not  confide  in  you  soon  enough, — because  I  hesitated 
to  show  myself  as  I  really  am;  you  would  have  stood 
my  friend,  and  helped  me  to  get  free  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. My  eyes  are  continually  being  opened  to  see  my- 
self clearly,  but  always  too  late — always  in  vain.  How 
thoroughly  I  deserved  Jamo's  lecture!  how  well  I  thought 
1  understood  it,  and  how  1  hoped  to  use  it  and  live  a 
new  lifel  Could  I^ought  I  to  have  done  sol  It  is 
quite  useless  for  human  beings  to  accuse  themselves  or 
their  fate.  We  are  miserable,  and  destined  to  misery, 
and  what  does  it  matter  whether  we  are  dragged  into 
perdition  by  our  own  fault,  by  some  governing  power, 
or  by  chancel^by  virtue  or  vice,  wisdom  or  follyl  Fare- 
well! I  will  not  stay  another  moment  in  a  house,  where, 
against  ray  will,  1  have  so  terribly  violated  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  Your  brother's  imprudence  is  unpardonable; 
it  aggravates  my  misfortime  to  the  last  degree — it  brii^ 
me  to  desperation." 

"But  now,"  said  Lothano,  taking  his  hand,  "suppose 

that  your  marriage  to  my  sister  were  the  secret  condition, 

on  which  alone  Therfce  had  consented  to  give  tiie  her 

^^ndt     This  is  the  compensation  that  that  noble  girl 

■igna  for  you;  she  has  vowed  that  these  two  coupler 

|)1  appear  al  the  same  altar,  on  the  same  day. 

'  she  said,  'chose  me,  bux  Vita  \vcaA.V»&^\i 
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Natalie,  and  my  judgment  shall  come  to  the  help  of  htf 
heart  We  agreed  to  watch  ]rou  and  Natalie,  and  we 
took  die  AbM  into  our  confidence,  though  we  had  to 
promise  him  not  to  take  one  step  towards  bringing  about 
your  union,  but  to  let  everything  take  its  natural  course. 
This  we  did;  nature  has  been  at  work,  and  our  mad 
brother  has  done  nothing  but  shake  the  ripe  fruit  off  the 
tree.  Now  that  we  have  met  in  such  a  remarkable  way, 
do  not  let  us  lead  a  commonplace  life!  let  us  do  some 
work,  that  is  worth  doing,  together!  It  is  incredible  how 
much  a  cultivated  man  may  do  for  his  fellow-men,  if, 
without  wanting  to  rule  them,  he  has  the  gift  and  desire 
to  be  their  guardian — if  he  leads  them  to  do  at  the  right 
time  the  very  things  they  have  been  really  wishing  to 
do,  and  guides  them  to  the  aims  they  really  had  in 
view  but  could  not  reach  because  they  missed  their  way. 
Let  us  make  an  agreement  about  this;  it  is  nothing 
visionary  or  extravagant,  but  an  idea  that  can  be,  and 
often  is,  well  carried  out  into  practice  by  good  men, 
though  sometimes  without  any  clear  consciousness  of 
what  they  are  doing.  My  sister  Natalie  is  a  bright 
example  of  this.  The  way  in  which  that  'beautiful  soul' 
acts,  simply  at  the  bidding  of  her  own  nature,  will  atwa)-s 
remain  unattainable  by  others.  Yes,  indeed,  she  deserves 
that  title  above  many;  if  I  dare  say  so,  even  above  our 
noble  aunt  herself.  At  the  time  that  our  good  doctor 
put  that  manuscript  into  shape,  she  stood  alone  as  the 
noblest  character  in  our  circle,  but  since  then  Natalie 
has  developed,  and  the  world  rejoices  at  the  sight  of 
such  a  woman." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  Friedrich  rushed  into 
the  room  with  a  shout  "Don't  I  deserve  a  wreath  nowl" 
he  cried.  "Myrtle,  laurel,  ivy,  oak — bind  them  all  to- 
gether, the  freshest  you  can  findj   Vou've  a  deal  of  n 
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to  crown  in  me,    Natalie  is  yours,  and  Tm  ihe  magician 
that  has  raised- the  treasure." 

"He  is  talking  nonsense,"  said  Wilhelm;  "I  shall  go," 

"Were  you  told  to  say  thisi"  said  the  young  Baron, 
holding  Wilhelm  fasL 

"lam  commissioned  by  my  own  power  and  authority," 
replied  Friedrich,  "and  by  the  grace  of  God  loo,  if  thai 
pleases  you  better.  The  one  made  me  a  wooer,  the 
other  appoints  me  an  ambassador;  I've  been  listening  at 
the  door — she  has  told  the  Abb^  everything!" 

"Vou  impudent  fellow!"  said  Lothario.  "What  right 
had  you  to  listenl" 

"What  right  had  she  to  lock  herself  inl"  replied 
Friedrich;  "I  heard  every  word;  Natalie  was  very  much 
affected.  That  night  when  Ihe  child  seemed  so  ill,  and 
lay  half  on  her  lap,  while  you  were  sitting  so  disconsolate 
at  her  feet  and  sharing  the  precious  burden,  she  made 
a  vow,  that  if  the  child  died  she  would  confess  her  love 
to  you  and  offer  you  her  hand;  now,  why  should  she 
change  her  mind  because  the  child  is  still  alivel  What 
people  promise  in  Ihat  fashion,  ought  to  be  kept  under 
any  condition.  Now  we  shall  have  the  priest  coming, 
and  fancying  he  has  the  most  marvellous  news  to  tell." 

The  Abb^  came  in.     Friedrich   met  him  with  t 
words:  "We  know  everything;  you  had  better  make  shq| 
work;  your  coming  is  only  required  for  form's  sake," 

"He  has  been  listening,"  said  Lothario. 

"How  ill-bredl"  exclaimed  the  Abbe. 

"Now  then,  quick,"  said  Friedrich;  "how  about  i 
ceremonies    and    conventionalities;    they    can  easily  be 

I  counted  up   on   one's   fingers.     You  must   travel;   the 
ititrquis's  invitation  is  the  very  thing  you  want.     When 
Bu  are  once  beyond  the  Alps,  everything  will  i 
■ght  at  home,  and  people  will  be  grateful  to  you  i 


ell." 
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having  done  something  out  of  the  common  way;  it  will 
supply  them  with  amusement  gratis,  just  as  if  you  were 
to  give  a  fancy  ball  admission  free;  all  ranks  will  be  able 
to  take  part  in  it" 

*'You  certainly  have  deserved  well  of  the  public  for 
the  number  of  entertainments  of  that  kind  that  you  have 
given  them/'  said  the  Abb^;  ''it  seems  that  I  am  not  to 
get  in  a  ^'ord  to-day." 

*"  Well,  if  eveothing  is  not  as  I  say/'  returned  Friedrich, 
"teach  me  better.  Come  along,  come  along!  we  must 
see  them  and  enjoy  it" 

Lothario  embraced  his  friend,  and  took  him  to  his 
sister;  she  came  to  meet  them  with  Then^:  no  one  srck^. 

*'Come.  no  lingering!"  cried  Friedrich:  -in  t»o  diys 
)'Ou  can  be  ready  for  your  journey.  I  say.  n-lend.~  be 
went  on,  turning  to  Wilhelm.  -when  we  frsc  nice  i^i- 
iiuaintance,  and  I  asked  you  for  that  pcesy  Dr^sex^iv.  vho 
would  have  thought  that  you  would  ever  :«»::i:Ti  s^ii:.  i 
lovely  Aower  from  mv  hand!'' 

"How  can  \"Ou  remind  me  of  these  tzies.  ji  ri-c  zic- 
ment  of  my  greatest  happiness  I" 

^'You  need  not  be  ashacaed  c:  ±e!:z 


a  man  should  be  ashamed  of  hs  pecL^rK. 

good  times,  and  I  never  con  help 

at  vou:  Tou  nemind  me  of  Saul.  ±fe  sec  :£  ^  ^?     vw 
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went  out  to  $e^  his  facer's  asses.  &=c  5ru:ic  i  iiz^- 
dom/ 

"I  do  not  know  ±c  tiItsc  c^"  a  carijci  '  r^szi^^-i 
Wilhehn:  -bu:  I  d:>  kaow  in  I  ia^s^  p-nei  ^  :»:2sx3: 
I  do  Qcc  desenif,  aad  wculd  ac<  ea.^rjcsr;  S.r  ^ 
in  Cw  vvxid* 
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